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83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  8860 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0E  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  15,  1954 

Mr.  Kean  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Exten- 

4  sion  Act  of  1954”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  author- 

6  ized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350 

7  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  (1952 

8  edition)  1351),  is  hereby  extended  from  June  12,  1954, 

9  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1957. 

10  Sec.  3.  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
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amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  (1952  edition)  1351),  is  hereby 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read: 

“  (a)  ( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship  among 
various  branches  of  American  agriculture,  industry,  mining, 
and  commerce)  by  regulating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American  production  so 
that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to  those  branches 
of  American  production  which  require  and  are  capable  of 
developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market 
opportunities  for  foreign  products  in  the  United  States,  the 
President,  whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purpose 
above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter 
specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 

“(A)  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof  contain¬ 
ing  provisions  with  respect  to  international  trade,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  tariffs,  to  most-favored-nation 
and  other  standards  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  af- 
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fecting  such  trade,  to  quantitative  import  and  export 
restrictions,  to  customs  formalities,  and  to  other  matters 
relating  to  such  trade  designed  to  promote  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  similar  to  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided, 
That  such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with  existing 
legislation  of  the  United  States;  and 

‘‘(B)  to  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such  additional 
import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance,  and  for  such 
minimum  periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign  trade  agreements, 
as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign 
trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into 
hereunder. 

“  (2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  (i)  increasing  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than  50  per 
centum  above  the  rate  applicable  to  such  article  existing  on 
January  1,  1945;  (ii)  transferring  any  article  between  the 
dutiable  and  free  lists;  (iii)  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than  50  per  centum 
below  the  rate  applicable  to  such  article  existing  on  January 
1,  1945,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  President  prior  to  June  12,  1954;  or 
(iv)  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  any  article 
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by  more  than  the  limit  set  forth  in  any  one  of  the  following 
three  alternatives  (subject  to  any  other  qualification  appli¬ 
cable  to  that  alternative) ,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign 
trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after 
June  12,  1954: 

“  (I)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  15  per  centum  below  the 
rate  existing  on  January  1,  1954; 

“(II)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  50  per  centum  below 
the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1945  in  the  case  of  any 
article  which  the  President  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
information  provided  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  not 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  or  is  being  im¬ 
ported  in  negligible  quantities:  Provided,  That  the  fore¬ 
going  qualifications  relative  to  import  quantities  shall 
not  apply  to  decreases,  proclaimed  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement  to  which  the  Government  of  Japan  is  a  party, 
which  the  President  determines  are  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  expanding  export  markets  for  products  of 
Japan,  including  such  markets  in  third  countries;  or 

“(III)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  of  50  per  centum  ad 
valorem  (or  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  ag¬ 
gregating  50  per  centum) ,  in  the  case  of  any  article  the 
duty  applicable  to  which  is  an  ad  valorem  rate  above 
50  per  centum  (or  is  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates 
aggregating  above  50  per  centum)  ;  or  decreasing  to  a 
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rate  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  to  a  rate  (or  com¬ 
bination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equiv¬ 
alent  of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  President 
on  the  basis  of  available  information  would  have  been 
50  per  centum  during  a  representative  period,  in  the 
case  of  any  article  the  duty  applicable  to  which  is  a 
specific  rate  ( or  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific 
rate)  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  so 
determined  to  have  been  above  50  per  centum  during 
such  period.  The  valuation  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
(1)  to  (3),  and  (c)  to  (f)  of  section  402  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  making  determinations  for  the  purpose  of  apply¬ 
ing  this  alternative,  except  that,  in  any  case  in  which 
subsections  (a)  (4)  and  (g)  of  section  402  are  being 
applied  for  the  valuation  of  an  article,  such  latter  sub¬ 
sections  shall  be  utilized  in  making  the  determinations 
with  respect  to  that  article. 

“(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  proclaimed  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after 
such  time  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation.  The  President 
may  at  any  time  terminate  any  such  proclamation  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

H.  R.  8860 - 2 
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“  (B)  No  more  than  one-third  of  the  maximum  decrease 
permissible  under  alternative  (I)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv) 
of  this  subsection  shall  become  initially  effective  at  one  time, 
nor  until  any  previous  part  of  such  decrease  shall  have  been 
in  effect  for  not  less  than  one  year.  No  part  of  a  decrease  to 
which  alternative  (I)  is  applicable  shall  become  initially 
effective  after  June  30,  1957. 

“(0)  No  more  than  one-third  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  alternative  (in  or  an)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv) 
of  this  subsection  is  applicable  shall  become  initially  effective 
at  one  time,  nor  until  any  previous  part  of  such  decrease 
shall  have  been  in  effect  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

“(D)  If  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
would  simplify  the  statement  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  for  any  article  the  duty  applicable  to  which  is  being 
decreased  subject  to  one  of  the  limitations  set  forth  in  this 
paragraph  or  in  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsection,  he 
is  authorized  to  round  out  such  rate:  Provided,  That  in  so 
doing  he  does  not  decrease  the  duty  applicable  to  such  article 
by  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  decrease  permitted  by  such  limitation.  In 
the  case  of  a  specific  rate,  or  of  a  combination  of  rates  in- 
including  a  specific  rate,  the  one-half  of  1  per  centum  shall 
be  determined  in  the  manner  provided  in  alternative  (III) 
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of  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsection  for  ascertaining  the 
ad  valorem  effect  of  rates  not  stated  in  such  terms. 

“(4)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this  section, 
the  President  shall  avoid  the  subdivision  of  classification 
categories  which  might  give  rise  to  confusion  or  controversy, 
whenever  this  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation. 

“(5)  The  proclaimed  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  shall  apply  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly,  or 
indirectly:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  suspend  the 
application  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory  treatment  of 
American  commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  (including  the 
operations  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which  in  his 
opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  said  section  350  is  amended 
by  (i)  deleting  the  word  “exclusive”  from  before  the  word 
“agreement”  in  the  first  sentence;  (ii)  inserting  the  word 
“exclusive”  before  the  words  “preferential  custom  treatment” 
in  the  first  sentence;  and  (iii)  amending  the  last  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  “No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of  Cuba  shall 
in  any  case  be  decreased  (1)  to  a  rate  more  than  50  per 
centum  below  the  rate  applicable  to  such  products  existing 
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on  January  1,  1945,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  prior  to  June  12, 
1954,  or  (2)  by  more  than  tlie  limits  set  forth  in  any  one  of 
the  three  alternatives  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 

(iv)  and  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (D)  (subject  to  any  other 
qualification  applicable  to  that  alternative,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B)  and  (0)),  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
President  on  or  after  June  12,  1954.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  said  section  350  is  amended 
(i)  by  designating  the  matter  now  therein  as  paragraph  (1) , 
and  (ii)  by  adding  thereafter  a  new  paragraph  to  read: 

"  (2)  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (d) , 
the  terms  'existing  on  January  1,  1945’  and  'existing  on 
January  1,  1954’  as  used  in  this  section  mean  existing  on 
the  date  specified,  however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  term  'exist¬ 
ing’  without  the  specification  of  any  date,  when  used  in  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  conclusion 
of  or  proclamation  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement,  means 
existing  on  the  day  on  which  that  trade  agreement  is  entered 
into.” 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  said  section  350  a  new  subsection 
is  added  to  read : 

"(e)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
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report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program, 
including  information  regarding  new  negotiations,  modifica¬ 
tions  made  in  duties  and  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained,  modifications  of  ex¬ 
isting  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation  (including 
the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  that  program  and  to  the  agreements 
entered  into  thereunder.” 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C. 
(1952  edition)  1363  (b)  )  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  applicable  statu¬ 
tory  procedures  and  limitations  relative  to  the  conclusion  and 
proclamation  of  foreign  trade  agreements,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  proclaim  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  not  below 
the  limit  set  forth  in  alternative  (II)  (exclusive  of  the  pro¬ 
viso  thereto)  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (iv)  of 

section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  if  he 
finds  as  a  fact  that  the  purpose  of  that  section  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  thereby,  notwithstanding  that  such  proclamation  is 
not  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  trade  agreement 
which  he  has  entered  into  under  section  350.  The  appli¬ 
cable  statutory  provisions  relative  to  the  carrying  out,  modi- 
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fication,  and  termination  of  foreign  trade  agreements  and 
proclamations  thereof  shall  apply  to  proclamations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  to  decreases  in  rates  contained 
therein  as  though  such  proclamations  had  been  issued  to 
carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements  and  the  decreases  were 
concessions  granted  under  such  agreements.  The  period  or 
periods  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
proclamations  under  this  section  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
period  or  periods  during  which  he  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350. 
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83d  Congress 
2d  Session 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Report 
No.  1777 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 


June  10,  1954. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Reed  of  New  York,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9474] 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

H.  R.  9474  extends  for  1  year  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended.  Under  present  law,  this  authority  expires  June  12,  1954. 
Your  committee’s  bill  extends  the  authority  until  June  12,  1955. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  present  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  1-year  extension  enacted  last  year  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  (Public  Law  215,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
As  part  of  that  extension  legislation,  provision  was  made  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy.  The  1-year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  authority  was  intended  as  an  interim  measure  designed  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  pending  completion  of  the  study  by  that 
commission.  The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  January  25,  1954.  However, 
your  committee’s  heavy  schedule  involving  tax,  social  security,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  and  other  legislation  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  committee  to  hold  the  thorough  public  hearings  which  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  obviously  require.  As  a  result,  pending 
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such  hearings,  your  committee  believes  another  1-year  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  authority  is  appropriate. 

Favorable  reports  on  H.  R.  9474  were  received  from  the  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Interior  Departments.  An  in¬ 
formation  report  was  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  text  of 
these  reports  follow: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  9,  1954- 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Reed:  The  Department  of  State  gives  its  unqualified  support  to 
H.  R.  9474  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  year.  The  President  has 
emphasized  the  need,  pending  full  committee  and  congressional  consideration  of 
his  proposal  for  new  legislation  in  this  field,  for  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  authority.  The  Department  is  in  full  agreement  with  this  conclusion  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

During  the  past  year  when  this  administration  has  been  reviewing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  our  foreign  economic  policies,  other  countries  have  postponed 
economic  decisions.  Important  economic  results  can  flow  just  from  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  does  not  permit  a  lapse  in  this  authority  pending  its  full  review  next 
year.  For  example,  a  number  of  Western  European  countries  are  now  seriously 
considering  making  their  currencies  freely  convertible  into  dollars.  This  would 
be  the  biggest  move  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  ending  the  postwar  complex  of 
quantitative  restrictions  and  discriminatory  trade  with  resultant  benefit  for  our 
industry  and  agriculture  seeking  markets  abroad.  It  is  the  firm  judgment  of  the 
Department  that  these  countries  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  moves  in 
this  direction,  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

An  extension  of  the  present  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  will  enable 
the  President  to  move  forward  to  improve  Japan’s  trading  prospects  in  the  world, 
an  essential  element  to  stability  in  the  whole  Far  Eastern  situation. 

The  Department  hopes  that  the  proposed  action  can  be  taken  by  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  to  assure  that  there  is  no  lapse  in  this  trade-agreement  authority. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(Signed)  Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  June  9,  1954- 

lion.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to  an  oral  request  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  views  of  this  Department  on  H.  R.  9474, 
a  bill  which  would  extend  for  1  year  from  June  12,  1954,  the  President’s  authority 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended. 

This  Department  recommends  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed)  H.  Chapman  Rose, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  June  8,  1954. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  advise  your  committee  that  I  favor  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  9474,  which  extends  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  (19  U.  S.  C.  1351) 
for  1  year  from  June  12,  1954.  I  believe  this  extension  to  be  desirable  in  order  to 
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permit  Congress,  and  indeed  the  American  people,  to  have  sufficient  time  ade¬ 
quately  to  consider  and  debate  H.  R.  8860  which  is  now  before  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Sinclair  Weeks, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  June  9,  1954- 


Hon.  Daniel  Reed, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reed:  In  response  to  the  telephone  conversation  from 
your  office,  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  supports  the 
renewal  of  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  whereby  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended,  for  a  period  of  1  year  from 
June  12,  1954. 

This  Department  believes  that  an  extension  of  this  program  will  be  beneficial 
for  American  agriculture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9,  1954- 

My  Dear  Mr.  Reed:  You  have  requested  an  expression  of  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  H.  R.  9474,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
This  Department  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  vours. 


(Signed)  Ralph  A.  Tudor, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


United  States  Tariff  Commission, 

June  8,  1954- 

The  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  the  Commission  is  reporting 
on  the  bill  introduced  June  8,  1954,  H.  R.  9474,  83d  Congress,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
for  a  further  period  of  1  year  from  June  12,  1954.  The  existing  authority  for  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  will  expire  on  June  12, 
1954,  and  after  that  date  the  President  will  have  no  authority  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  pursuant  to  section  350  unless  legislation  extending 
that  authority  is  enacted. 

Section  350  was  added  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  section  1  of  the  act  of 
June  12,  1934,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof,  and  to  proclaim  under 
specified  limitations  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions,  or  such  additional  import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance,  and  for  such 
minimum  periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered 
by  such  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  agree¬ 
ments. 

Section  350  itself  contains  no  limitation  on  the  time  within  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements.  However,  subparagraph  (c) 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1934,  limited  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
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enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  pursuant  to  section  350  to  a  period  of  3  years 
from  June  12,  1934.  Since  that  time  the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  foreign 
trade  agreements  pursuant  to  section  350  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time 
by  Congress,  for  periods  varying  from  1  to  3  years. 

Because  of  the  confusion  usually  present  in  connection  with  proposals  to  extend 
the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  so-called  peril  point  provisions  and  escape  clause  provisions 
are  not  a  part  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1934  (usually  referred  to  as  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934)  but  are  incorporated  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended.  These  provisions  will  not  expire  if  the  President’s  authority 
to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  is  not  extended,  although  the  peril  point 
provision  which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  new  trade  agreements  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  inoperative  if  the  negotiation  of  new  trade  agreements  is  not  author¬ 
ized.  The  escape  clause  provisions  would  continue  to  be  operative  so  long  as 
any  existing  trade  agreements  containing  escape  clauses  remain  in  force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Talbot,  Acting  Chairman. 

o 


83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  9474 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  8, 1954 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements:  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

!'  '  •  ’ 

2  fives,  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  period  during-  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 

i‘  ■  •  1 '  i  . 

4  enter  into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 

5  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended  (19  U.  S.  C., 

6  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  for  a  further  period  of  one 

7  year  from  June  12,  1954. 
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83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  653 

H.  R.  9474 

[Report  No.  1777] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

J TTNE  8,  1954 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

June  10, 1954 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  period  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 

4  enter  into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 

5  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended  (19  U.  S.  C., 

6  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  for  a  further  period  of  one 

7  year  from  June  12,  1954. 
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83d  Congress 
2d  Session 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Report 
No.  1802 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  9474 


June  10,  1954. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  580] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  580,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 


o 
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83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  1 99 

H.  RES.  580 

[Report  No.  1802] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  10, 1954 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
resolution ;  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend 

5  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 

6  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 

7  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

8  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 

9  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 

10  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 

11  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 

12  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amendment,  No 


V 


2 


1  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments 

2  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

3  but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

4  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall 

5  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 

6  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 

7  considered  as  ordered  on  the  lull  and  amendments  thereto  to 

8  ffnal  passage  without  intervening  motion,  except  one  motion 

9  to  recommit. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
(For  Department  Staff  Only) 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


CONTENTS 


June  14,  .1954 
June  11,  1954 
83rd-2nd,  Noe  .108 


Adjournment,  ,1^1$  Fisheries,  * . , .  r . ,  ? ,  r .  ?  t ,  23  flpclamation,  .  • . t .......  ,24 

Alaska.  ...... , . .  f  ,V  , .  t .  ,28  Fopd^  distribution, , , .  ,1^4  Research, , . .........  ,13,15 

Appropriations  Foreign  aid.. . , , , .4 

. 9, 10j 12, 15.25,26.  Forestry., . . . . . ,18 

Banking  and  currency ... 0l6  Fruits  and  vegetables..,.? 

housing  ..c.i  .  •  .  M- 

Lands,  transfer. .... . .13 


Statehood  .......t, «•«..«  22 

Surplus  commodities . • .  .4  < 

Tobacco  quotas, . 5 

Trade,  f  oreign«‘. . ,  *  • .  .2,20 

Transportation . .  •. . ,  .8 

Legislative  program. » .4,15  Unemployment  compensation 

Loans,  farm. . eel5,17  . * . ..3 

x  e  r  s  onnel ,3  Vehicles. ....... .o.^..  ,  •  •  4 

Price  supports .... .1,11,19  Wheat. ; .i .19 

.......... }£, 21  * 

ctions  on  dairy  provisions  of  farm-program 
billo  House  passed  trade-agreements  bill,  Sen'ate  corrected  effective  date  on  bill 
to  increase  excess-tobacco  penalty.  'Senate  committees  reported  Indian  extension- 
work  bill  and  bill  to  authorise  3/8  bu,  basket.  Sen.  Knowland  inserted  USDA  maps 
and  analysis  of  price  supports.  Sens,  Aiken,  Douglas,  and  others  debated  level* of 
REA  appropriations  a  Sen,  Knowland  inserted  Presidents  speech  on  legislative  pro¬ 
gram,  including  price  supports.  Rep.  Johnson^,' Wis.,  criticized  reduction  in  dairy 
price  supports.  Rep.  Curtis,  Hebr,,  commended  REA  progress  under  this  Administra¬ 
tion.  Rep,  Mason  spoke  in  favor  of  USDA  price-support  program. 


Committees ............. .14 

Commodity  exchanges . , . , ,15 

Containers  . ..? 

Cotton . . . ..19 

Dairy  industry. . ..... .1,19 

Extension ■ Service ....... ,6 

Farm  program..., 1,11, 19, 2? 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported 


iu-'ii  •  c  c  & 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states:  "Committee  on  Agriculture ;  Voted  to 

adopt  the  following  provisions,  in  the  section  dealing  with  dairy  products  as 
contained  in  the  conmpLttee  print  of  the  long-range  farm  program  — 

"Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  a  domestic  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  products  a; 

"Expand  the  use  of  milk  in  schools,  and  that  the  Secretary  use  not  to 
exceed  .,>50  million  annually  from  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so  as 
to  increase  use  of  fluid) .milk-  by  children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school 
grade  and  under •  , 

"Encourage  donation  of  surplus  dairy  products  to  military  services  and 
veterans*  hospitals,  . 

"Authorize  and  encourage  5-year  foreign  contracts  by  private  industry • 
"Authorize  accelerated  brucellosis-eradication  program, 

"Direct  the  Secretary  to  make  additional  studies  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  dairy  industry,  and  furnish  a  detailed  report  on  the  subject  to  Congress  on 
or  before  January  3,  1955  o"  ,  (pp*  13669-70*)  •• 

Rep,  Johnson,  Wis,,  criticized  the  reduction  in  dairy  price  supports  (p*. 

/  7%7).  '  ' _ 

2,  TRADE  AGREE* EH TS.  Passed,  281-53,  without  amendment  K.  9474,  to  continue  the 

President’s  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  for  1  year,  to 
June  12^  1955  (pp-, -7637-67),  .  .  ,  •  ,s  • 

ft  . . . 


5 


3.  PSR30MTEL.  Rep.  Garmat2:  spoke  -in  favor  of  unemployment  pomoens at i on  for  Federal 

employees  find  others  (pp.  7667-3 ) •  •  .  " 

-  *  •'  -  -  •  ■ 

4.  ADJOURNED  until  Hon.,  June  14  (p.  7670).  legislative  program,  as  announced  by 

Rep.  Halleckj  Non.,  D.C.  bills;  Tues.,  and  for  balance  of  week.  Private  Calen¬ 
dar,  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (S«  2475),  motor  vehicle 
pools  (H.  R.  6753),  and  foreign-aid  and  housing  bills  if  reported  (p.  7667).. 

SENATE  •  J 

5.  TOBACCO  QUOTAS .  Agreed  to  a  correction  in  the  date  effective  for  S.  3050,  to 

increase  from  40,6  to  50)6, of  the  average  market  price,  the  penalty  for  marketing 
tobacco  in  excess  of  quotas.  As  finally  passed,  the  bill  would  become  effective 
Oct. ‘1, ’1954,  except  that  for  flue-cured  tobacco  it  would  become  "effective  July 
1,1955,  The  bill  will  now  be  sent  to ‘the  President,  (pp*  7589,  7617.  ) _ 

6.  EXTENSION  1/ORK.  The  Interior ‘and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 

ments  ’5,  3365,  to  trarsfer  Indian  extension  work  from  Interior  to  USDA  and  the 
Stites  (S.  Rept .  1592 )(p.  7582).  . 

7.  CONTAINERS.  The  ‘Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  'H«  R.  8357,  to  amend  the  Standard  Container  Act  so  as  to  authorize  a  3/8 
budhel' basket  (Si  Rept 0  1585 ) . 

8.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with 

amendments  S.  3233,  to  provide  permanent  legislation  for  transportation  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  water-borne  cargoes  in  U.  S.-flag  vessels  (S.  Rept.  1584) 

(p.  7582). 

9.  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 

amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  8873  (o.  Rept.  1582) (pp,  7581-2)* 

10.  STATE,  JUSTICE,  CO!  TERCE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Began  debate  on  this  bill, 

H.  Rc  8067  (pp.  7588,  7593-4,  76C0-8,  7623-33). 

11.  PRICE  SUPPORTS o  Sen.  Knowland  inserted  the  President's  recent  speech  on  his 

legislative  program,  including  price  supports  (pp.  7589-91). 

Sen.  Knowland  inserted  a  USDA  press  release  on  maps  showing  the  State-by- 
State  distribution  of  farm  income  from  price-supported  and  non-supported  farm 
commodities  and  said*  "These  statistics  are  the  most  revealing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  new  farm  program  which  the  Secretary  and 
the  President  have  recommended...  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy 
of  the  statistics  to  all  Senators,. •"  (pp.  7591-2.) 

12.  REA  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Aiken  spoke  against  the  recent  amendment  to  increase 

REA  funds  by '635,000,000,  saying  such  an  increase  was  unnecessary.  Sen.'  Douglai 
and  others  debated  this  question  with  Sen.  Aiken,  (pp.  7595-600;) 

13.  LAND  TRANSFER.  Sen,  Morse  indicated  that  he  mil  speak  against  H.  R.  3097,  to 

transfer  a  grape  research  station  from  USDA  to  Calif.,  and  Sen.  Knowland  agreed 
that  the  bill  would  not  be  taken  up  until  Tues.  at  the  earliest  (pp. 7593, 7628). 

14.  CO’IITTEE  ASSIGNMENT o  Sen.  Ervin,  N.  C.,  was  assigned  to  the  Government  Opera¬ 

tions  Committee  (p.  7581)..  • 

/  :  ..  '  .  - 

15.  RECESSED  until  Non.,  June  14  (p.  7634).  le gis lat ive  pr ogram .for  this  week. 
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What  concerns  me  is  this:  There  are 
today  men  holding  Reserve  commissions 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  who 
have  publicly  stated  that  they  will  not 
be  bound  by  Presidential  orders  and  that 
they  feel  they  are  above  the  law  and  can 
give  out  and  receive  without  proper  au¬ 
thorization  secret  information  of  our 
Government.  They  have  further  urged 
others  to  break  their  oaths  of  office  and 
do  the  same.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
type  of  appeal  to  some  mystic  loyalty 
higher  than  the  laws  of  America  that 
motivated  Alger  Hiss  when  he  broke  the 
laws  of  secrecy  and  turned  over  secret 
information  to  others,  thus  becoming  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  Such  a  course  can 
lead  only  to  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  Congress  have 
our  responsibilities.  Those  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  have  theirs.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  this:  What  are  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  going  to  do  about  those  who  hold 
Reserve  commissions  and  who  not  only 
have  publicly  stated  that  they  them¬ 
selves  will  not  be  bound  by  their  oaths 
of  office  but  also  have  urged  others  to 
break  their  oaths  by  revealing  without 
proper  authority  secret  information?  I 
hope  the  armed  services  can  answer  this 
question  soon  and  in  an  unequivocal 
fashion,  so  that  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  can  show  to  all  America 
that  they  support  America’s  President 
on  this  grave  constitutional  question. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
which  I  have  today  for  5  minutes  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


Base  price:  3.5-percent  milk  at  $2.80  per 
hundredweight. 

Differential  of  6%  cents  per  point  below 
and  above  base. 

‘‘A  reliable  year-round  market.** 

Armour  &  Co. 

Bloomer,  Wis. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  22,  1954,  I  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  Public  Law 
841,  81st  Congress,  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  law  was  to  separate  the  busi¬ 
ness  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  those  collateral  operations  which 
made  up  the  governmental  activities  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Administration.  My 
remarks  appear  on  page  3445  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  the  same  date. 

No.  108 - 8 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  today  for  5  minutes,  following  the 
legislative  business  of  the  day  and  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered. 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  the  card  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Joel  C.  Peterson,  of  New 
Auburn,  Wis.,  showing  the  new  schedule 
of  payment  for  milk  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  my  district.  He  is  a  dairy 
farmer.  His  comment  on  the  prices  to 
be  paid  to  farmers,  beginning  on  May  1, 
is  very  short.  He  simply  says:  “This 
don’t  look  good  to  us  around  here.” 

The  card  and  schedule  tells  very 
dramatically  the  story  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  dairy  farmers  under  the  Ben¬ 
son  order  of  April  1.  Some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  may  remember  my  remarks  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  when  I  pre¬ 
dicted  that  this  would  happen. 

Well,  it  has  happened.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Peterson  when  he  says:  “This  don’t 
look  good  to  us  around  here.”  I  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
with  the  added  observation  that  while 
dairy  farmers  have  had  their  incomes 
slashed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben¬ 
son  the  consumers  have  not  benefited 
very  much. 

I  include  the  card  showing  the  schedule 
of  payments  to  farmers  for  various  tests 
of  milk.  It  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Juel  C. 
Peterson: 

To  Our  Patrons: 

Beginning  May  1,  1954.  and  until  further 
notice,  we  are  paying  the  following  prices 
per  hundred  pounds  which  applies  to  the 
enclosed  check: 


Certain  parts  of  my  statement  if  taken 
out  of  context  could  leave  a  reader  with 
the  mistaken  impression  that  I  opposed 
any  review  of,  or  amendment  to,  this 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  been 
aware  of  some  apparent  inequities  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  cor¬ 
rected  as  necessary.  I  have  read  with 
particular  interest  the  Booz,  Allen,  and 
Hamilton  report  which  has  made  recom¬ 
mendations  which,  if  adopted,  should 
eliminate  much  of  the  trouble.  Since  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  reported  that 
legislation  to  the  House,  my  continued 
interest  in  appraising  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  law  and  in  developing  such 
amendments  as  may  be  necessary, 
prompts  me  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  this  time.  Hearings  on 
Public  Law  841  have  been  started  be¬ 


fore  a  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 
House  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  with  his  able  guidance  full 
consideration  to  all  phases  will  be  given 
and  any  necessary  changes  in  the  basic 
law  will  be  made. 

The  canal  has  a  worldwide  reputation 
as  an  efficient,  well-run,  and  economical 
organization.  We,  in  Congress,  intend 
to  protect  such  reputation. 


EXTENSION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  580) ,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9474)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  axe  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  will  be  the  legis¬ 
lative  situation  should  the  House  decide 
to  defeat  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  will 
then  be  open  for  further  debate  and  pos¬ 
sible  amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  580  which  will  make  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

House  Resolution  580,  Mr.  Speaker, 
provides  for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order  and  specifies  that  no  amend¬ 
ments  shall  be  in  order  except  those  of¬ 
fered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  One  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  would  be  in  order  and  3  hours  of 
general  debate  would  be  provided  on  the 
bill  itself. 

If  H.  R.  9474  is  passed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
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into  trade  agreements  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  1  year. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  on  a  reciprocal  trade  basis 
exists  because  of  the  1-year  extension 
enacted  last  year  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  83d  Congress.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  provision  was  made  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  The  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  report  was  given  to  the  Congress 
on  January  25,  1954,  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  feels  that  they 
cannot  conduct  the  extensive  hearings  at 
this  time  on  the  Randall  Commission’s 
recommendations  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  view  of  the  sweeping  changes 
contained  in  the  Commission’s  report. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  asks  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  present  authority  for  1 
more  year,  which  will  give  them  the  time 
to  really  go  into  this  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  thorough  manner. 

According  to  the  report  on  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  1-year  extension  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  Interior,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  raised  no  objection 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  say  that  this 
bill  is  not  a  controversial  one  for  it  is, 
and  indeed  the  question  of  tariffs  has 
been  a  burning  one  almost  throughout 
our  history.  However,  since  a  complete 
study  of  this  problem  is  scheduled  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  next 
year,  I  think  that  extending  the  present 
authority  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  I 
hope  that  the  rule  will  be  adopted  and 
that  the  1-year  extension  will  be  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn], 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  pending  rule  which  would 
make  possible  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
9474,  and  would,  if  enacted,  renew  and 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  a  period  of  1  year.  I  oppose  this 
rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  a  closed 
rule.  My  opposition  to  closed  rules,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  legislation  in 

question  comes  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  or  from 
any  other  standing  committee,  is  well 
known. 

I  do  not  propose  to  sit  idly  by  and  see 
more  than  400  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  not  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  effectively  muzzled 
and  in  so  many  words,  told  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  while  the  erudite  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tell 
us  what  kind  of  legislation  they  think 
our  constitutents  should  have. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  customary  practice  to  consider  legis¬ 
lation  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  under  a  closed  rule.  This, 


they  say,  is  necessary  because  it  is  rev¬ 
enue  raising  legislation  and  that  the 
House  should  not  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
long  debate  or  to  offer  amendments  that 
might  improve  the  legislation  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

No  such  valid  reason  exists  in  the 
legislation  now  pending.  Out  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $70  billion  of  Federal  revenue, 
less  than  $2  billion  comes  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  the  nature  of  import  duties.  It 
is  not  then,  a  question  of  revenue.  It 
involves,  however,  a  matter  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  that  should  be  de¬ 
termined  not  by  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  alone,  but  by  every 
duly  elected  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Shall  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  continue  to 
allow  such  important  domestic  policies 
as  would  safeguard  our  economy,  be 
made  a  pawn  in  the  field  of  international 
politics? 

The  time  is  right  for  action.  Action 
that  will  not  only  lend  assistance  to  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  in  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  sell  their  products  in  our 
markets,  but  action  that  would  insure 
immediate  and  adequate  safeguards  for 
American  industry  and  American  work¬ 
ingmen. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  rule  does  not  provide  these  safe¬ 
guards.  It  provides  merely  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  conditions  that  is  daily 
growing  worse.  A  condition  that  threat¬ 
ens  to  disrupt  our  own  economy,  while 
we  play  "big  brother”  to  the  other  na¬ 
tions  who  do  not  hesitate  to  trade  with 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  only  course  of  action  open  to 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
make  equality  of  treatment  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  the  basic  idea  of  our 
trade  policy,  is  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  return  this  legislation  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  de¬ 
tailed  study.  There  is  no  emergency 
that  justifies  the  hasty  action  being 
proposed  here. 

I  trust  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  supported  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  legislation  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  cannot 
support  this  because  it  permits  no 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

My  interest  is  centered  in  the  distress 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  glass  indus¬ 
try.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Congress  should  take  an  interest  in 
these  two  great  industries.  The  coal 
industry  is  in  great  distress  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  This  is  certainly  an  industry 
which  we  would  need  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  longer  we  wait  the  more 
difficult  it  would  be  to  revise  this  in¬ 
dustry  when  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  in  the  making. 
The  Republican  Party  is  apparently  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  an  all-time  record 
for  bypassing  issues  and  rushing  a  bill 
through  the  Congress.  To  surpass  the 
speed  with  which  the  triple  play  on  H.  R. 
9474  was  executed — from  Ways  and 
Means  to  Rules  to  the  House  floor — 


would  require  the  services  of  Roger  Ban¬ 
nister  and  Wes  Santee  combined. 

Last  year  some  two  dozen  Members  of 
the  House — the  chosen  representatives 
of  upward  of  55  million  American  citi¬ 
zens — introduced  identical  bills  specify¬ 
ing  a  limitation  on  the  residual  oil  im¬ 
ports  that  in  the  past  half-dozen  years 
have  been  bringing  poverty  and  misery 
into  our  coal-producing  areas.  Later, 
when  a  Republican  Member — in  what 
was  considered  a  proper  tactical  move 
to  assure  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation — incorporated  the  bill  into  an 
expanded  version  of  the  type  of  program 
our  foreign-trade  policy  should  pursue, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  bill  received 
favorable  action  from  that  committee. 

When  the  Simpson  bill  was  granted  a 
rule  and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  floor  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  stood  in  this  very  Chamber  and 
made  a  vigorous  political  plea  against 
enactment.  He  announced  at  that  time 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  White  House 
that  the  findings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — with  its  many  days  of  hear¬ 
ings  and  volumes  of  testimony — be 
ignored.  Here  is  the  way  he  said  it: 

The  President  wants  this  bill  defeated. 
•  *  *  So  I  say  we  ought  to  stand  by  the 
administration. 

Although  the  Republican  leadership, 
among  its  multitudinous  promises  prior 
to  the  election  of  1952,  had  given  uncon¬ 
ditional  assurance  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  domestic  economy  would  be 
protected  in  the  foreign  trade  program, 
that  message  which  came  to  Capitol  Hill 
at  the  crucial  hour  was  to  the  effect  that 
America’s  workingmen  were  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  interests  of  cheap  political 
practice. 

As  a  result  of  that  final  word  from 
the  political  powers  that  be,  the  Simp¬ 
son  bill  was  returned  to  committee,  there 
to  expire  under  the  direction  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  leadership.  I  must  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  administration  did  not 
fail,  in  taking  this  action,  to  include  its 
usual  political  amenity:  a  promise.  The 
promise  was  that,  in  view  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous  need  for  protection  of  the  coal,  glass, 
and  other  industries,  a  commission  was 
to  be  appointed.  A  commission,  you 
know,  has  since  January  1953  been  the 
Republican  Party’s  official  vehicle  of 
escape  and  compromise. 

Well,  the  commission  was  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  made  its  report,  but  evi¬ 
dently  that  report  was  too  unsavory  even 
for  the  commission’s  creator — and  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Chief  Executive — to  accept. 
As  a  consequence,  this  being  an  election 
year,  the  Republican  Party  once  more 
reverted  to  its  time-worn  technique: 
compromise. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  was 
introduced  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  It 
has  come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  without  a  hearing,  been  given 
a  rule  without  delay,  and  thus  brought 
to  the  floor  with  lightning  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  am  an  advocate  of  reciprocal  trade. 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  wish  the 
day  were  here  where  we  could  advocate 
complete  free  trade.  But  the  millenium 
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is  yet  to  arrive,  and  we  must  therefore 
be  realistic  in  our  approach  to  interna¬ 
tional  commerce.  We  cannot  solve  the 
problem  by  avoiding,  it,  as  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  is  now  attempting  to  do. 

I  ask  whether  this  legislative  body  can 
in  conscience  swallow  the  political  pill 
which  the  GOP  leadership  is  prescribing 
here  today.  I  say  frankly  that  it  is  mys¬ 
tifying  how  anyone  can  be  so  unmindful 
of  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]. 

(Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  in  1934.  That  act  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  tariff  and  trade-making  powers 
that  the  Constitution  placed  in  the 
legislative  branch.  Essentially  it  was  an 
abdication  of  power  by  the  Congress,  a 
dodging  of  an  obligation  and  a  respon¬ 
sibility  that  constitutionally  belongs  to 
the  Congress.  That  act  can  be  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  strong-willed  Executive 
working  with  and  upon  a  weak-willed 
Congress. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  an  emergency  measure,  definitely 
described  as  such.  It  contained  a  3-year 
limitation,  and  gave  President  Roose¬ 
velt  the  power  to  make  trade  agreements 
with  other  nations. 

Like  most  New  Deal  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  been  extended  and  extended 
until  today  is  is  20  years  old.  Has  it 
achieved  the  objectives  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  achieve:  Namely,  world  peace, 
world  prosperity,  universal  good  will, 
amity  among  nations? 

WHAT  ABOUT  WORLD  PEACE? 

During  the  20  years  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  on  the 
books  we  have  had  World  War  II.  We 
have  had  the  Korean  incident.  We  have 
had  the  so-called  Spanish  Civil  War. 
We  have  had  7  years  of  war  in  Indo¬ 
china.  We  have  had  trouble  between 
England  and  Egypt,  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  We  have  had  Communist 
Russia  extending  the  Iron  Curetain  be¬ 
yond  her  borders  until  she  now  has  con¬ 
trol  and  domination  over  900  million 
people  instead  of  the  300  million  Rus¬ 
sians  she  had  at  the  close  of  World  War 
n.  Has  the  act  helped  to  establish 
world  peace? 

WHAT  ABOUT  WORLD  PROSPERITY? 

Are  we  any  nearer  world  prosperity 
today  than  we  were  in  1934?  To  bring 
about  world  prosperity  we  have  given 
away  over  $100  billion  in  the  last  15 
years — $60  billion  lend-lease  and  $50 
billion  since  World  War  H — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  nearly  $200  billion  we  have 
spent  for  national  defense  in  the  cold 
war.  Has  world  prosperity  been  aided 
by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act?  Certainly  our  own  prosperity  has 
not  been  advanced,  because  we  are  in 
debt  today  to  the  tune  of  $300  billion — 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  owes 
all  put  together;  and  more  than  twice  as 


much  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  owe 
all  put  together. 

WHAT  ABOUT  GOOD  WILL,  AMITY  AMONG 
NATIONS? 

Is  good  will  or  amity  among  nations 
any  nearer  today  than  it  was  before 
1934?  To  be  specific,  has  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Prance  and  Germany  im¬ 
proved  since  1934?  Between  Pakistan 
and  India?  Palestine  and  Arabia?  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia? — to  say  nothing  about 
the  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 

What  about  internal  dissensions  and 
strife?  Italy  with  her  36  percent  Com¬ 
munist  vote  in  the  last  election;  France 
with  24  percent  of  her  national  legisla¬ 
ture  composed  of  Communist  members; 
Nationalist  China  and  Communist 
China?  What  about  England,  torn  be¬ 
tween  her  Socialist  Labor  Party  arid  her 
Conservative  Churchill  Party?  Has  good 
will  among  men  and  amity  among  na¬ 
tions  been  advanced  by  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act? 

WHAT  ABOUT  TRADE  BARRIERS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  a  freer  flow 
of  goods  today  across  national  borders 
than  we  had  in  1934?  The  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  world  tariff  and  trade  today 
deny  it.  True,  tariff  walls  have  been 
lowered  until  today  world  tariff  walls  are 
only  about  half  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1934.  But  while  world  tariff  barriers 
have  been  lowered,  other  obstacles  or 
barriers  more  effective  than  tariffs  have 
been  erected.  Import  and  export  li¬ 
censes,  currency  manipulation,  multiple 
currencies,  quotas,  subsidies,  and  so 
forth  have  been  set  up  until,  as  Dr. 
Clair  Wilcox  put  it: 

The  trade  of  the  world  today  is  more  tight¬ 
ly  regimented  than  it  ever  has  been  before 
in  history,  in  time  of  peace. 

The  fact  is  that  practically  every  for¬ 
eign  country  that  has  lowered  its  tariff 
duties  has  erected  other  barriers  against 
imports,  thereby  nullifying  the  effect  of 
their  tariff  concessions  or  reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  direct  result  of  our  reciprocal 
trade -agreements  program,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  just  beginning  to  become  evi¬ 
dent. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts — and  they 
are  cold  hard  facts — can  anyone  say  that 
our  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  a  success?  Should  the 
program  be  continued?  Should  the 
President  be  given  the  power  to  lower 
our  tariffs  still  further? 

These  three  questions  must  be  met 
and  answered — by  you,  by  the  Congress, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Upon  the  correct  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  depend  the  future  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  its  economic  welfare,  its  finan¬ 
cial  welfare;  yes,  its  social  and  spiritual 
welfare  as  well. 

Has  the  reciprocal  trade-tgreements 
program  been  a  success?  My  naswer  is 
“No.” 

Should  the  program  be  continued? 
Again  my  answer  its  “No.” 

Should  the  President  be  given  the 
power  to  lower  our  tariffs  still  further? 
Again  my  answer  is  an  emphatic  “No.” 

“If  that  be  treason  make  the  most  of 
it.” 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bailey)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  13. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidenly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  273,  nays  63,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  80 1 
YEAS— 273 


Abbltt 

Delaney 

Jones,  Mo. 

Adair 

Dempsey 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Adonizio 

Derounian 

Judd 

Alexander 

Devereux 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Allen,  Ill. 

D’Ewart 

Kean 

Andersen, 

Dies 

Keating 

H.  Carl 

Dondero 

Kilburn 

Andresen, 

Donohue 

Kilday  " 

August  H. 

Donovan 

King.  Pa. 

Andrews 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Angell 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Arends 

Eberharter 

Lantaff 

Auchlncloss 

Engle 

Latham 

Baker 

Evins 

LeCompte 

Barden 

Fallon 

Lesinski 

Bates 

Fenton 

Lipscomb 

Battle 

Fogarty 

Lovre 

Beamer 

Forand 

McCarthy 

Becker 

Ford 

McCormack 

Belcher 

Fountain 

McCulloch 

Bender 

Frelinghuysen 

Mclntire 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Friedel 

McMillan 

Bentley 

Fulton 

McVey 

Bentsen 

Garmatz 

Mack.  HI. 

Berry 

Gary 

Mack,  Wash. 

Blatnik 

Gathings 

Magnuson 

Boggs 

Gavin 

Mahon 

Boland 

Gentry 

Marshall 

Bolton, 

George 

Martin,  Iowa 

Frances  P. 

Goodwin 

Matthews 

Bolton. 

Gordon 

Merrill 

Oliver  P. 

Graham 

Merrow 

Bosch 

Granahan 

Metcalf 

Bowler 

Grant 

Miller,  Kans. 

Boykin 

Green 

Miller,  Md. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Gregory 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Brownson 

Gwinn 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Broyhill 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mills 

Buchanan 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Morano 

Budge 

Hale 

Moulder 

Burleson 

Haley 

Multer 

Bush 

Halleck 

Mumma 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hand 

Murray 

Campbell 

Harden 

Nelson 

Canfield 

Hardy 

Norblad 

Carnahan 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Norrell 

Carrigg 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Oakman 

Cederberg 

Hart 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Celler 

Harvey 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Chelf 

Hays,  Ark. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Chenoweth 

Hebert 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Chiperfleld 

Herlong 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Church 

Heselton 

Osmers 

Cole,  Mo. 

Hess 

Ostertag 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Hiestand 

Passman 

Colmer 

Hill 

Patman 

Condon 

Hillelson 

Pelly 

Cooley 

Hillings 

Philbin 

Coon 

Hinshaw 

Phillips 

Cooper 

Hoeven 

Poff 

Corbett 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Polk 

Cotton 

Holifield 

Powell 

Coudert 

Holmes 

Price 

Crosser 

Holtzman 

Priest 

Crumpacker 

Hope 

Rabaut 

Cunningham 

Hosmer 

Rains 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Howell 

Ray 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Hunter 

Rayburn 

Dague 

Hyde 

Reams 

Davis,  Ga. 

Javits 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jensen 

Rees,  Kans. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Jonas,  N.  O, 

Rhodes,  ArlZ. 

Deane 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 
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Riehlman 

Sikes 

Vinson 

Rivers 

Simpson,  HI. 

Vorys 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Warburton 

Rodino 

Small 

Watts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Westland 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Wharton 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Wickersham 

Rooney 

Spence 

Widnall 

Sadlak 

Springer 

Wier 

St.  George 

Sullivan 

Wigglesworth 

Schenck 

Taber 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Scrivner 

Talle 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Scudder 

Taylor 

Wilson,  calif. 

Seely-Brown 

Teague 

Wolverton 

Selden 

Thomas 

Yates 

Shafer 

Thompson,  Tex.  Young 

Shelley 

Thornberry 

Younger 

Short 

Tuck 

Zablocki 

Shuford 

Utt 

Sieminski . 

Velde 

Albert 

NAYS— 63 

Forrester 

Nicholson 

Aspinall 

Golden 

Patten 

Bailey 

Gross 

Patterson 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Perkins 

Betts 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Pfost 

Bishop 

Ikard 

Poage 

Bonin 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Regan 

Bow 

Kearns 

Robeson,  Va. 

Bramblett 

Kee 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Saylor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Lane 

Scherer 

Byrd 

Lanham 

Secrest 

Clardy 

Long 

Staggers 

Clevenger 

Lyle 

Strlngfellow 

Cretella 

McGregor 

Trimble 

Dawson,  Utah 

Mason 

Van  Zandt 

Edmondson 

Mollohan 

Walter 

Elliott 

Morgan 

Wampler 

Ellsworth 

Moss 

Wheeler 

Fernandez 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Fisher 

Neal 

Winstead 

NOT  VOTING — 98 

Abernethy 

Harris 

Pilcher 

Allen,  Calif. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pillion 

Ashmore 

Heller 

Preston 

Ayres 

Holt 

Prouty 

Barrett 

Horan 

Radwan 

Bolling 

Hruska 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bonner 

Jackson 

Reed,  Ill. 

Brooks,  La. 

James 

Richards 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Riley 

Buckley 

Jenkins 

Roberts 

Burdick 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Busbey 

Jonas,  HI. 

Scott 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Kearney 

Sheehan 

Camp 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sheppard 

Cannon 

Keogh 

Smith,  Va. 

Carlyle 

Kersten,  Wls. 

Stauffer 

Chatham 

King,  Calif. 

Steed 

Chudoff 

Kirwan 

Sutton 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Klein 

Thompson,  La. 

Davis,  Wi8. 

Knox 

Thompson, 

Dingell 

Krueger 

Mich. 

Dodd 

Laird 

Tollefson 

Dollinger 

Lucas 

Van  Pelt 

Dolliver 

McConnell 

Vursell 

Dorn,  9.  C. 

McDonough 

Wainwright 

Doyle 

Machrowicz 

Weichel 

Durham 

Madden 

Williams,  Miss, 

Feighan 

Mailliard 

Willis 

Fine 

Meader 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fino 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Frazier 

Morrison 

Withrow 

Gamble 

O’Konski 

Wolcott 

Gubser 

O’NelU 

Yorty 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Allen  of  California  with  Mr.  Miller  of 

California. 

Mr.  Vursell  with  Mr.  Torty. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 
Mr.  Walcott  with  Mr.  O’NeiL 
Mr.  Prouty  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gamble  with  Mr.  Preston. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Sheehan  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Mailliard  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Withrow  with  Mr.  Kir  wan. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bus  bey  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Horan  with  Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Jonas  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Scott  with  King. 

Mr.  Ayres  with  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Frazier. 


Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Laird  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Knox  with  Doyle. 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin  with  Mf.  Dorn 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kearney  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Harris.  • 

Mrs.  Thompson  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bol¬ 
ling. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  with  Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  Hruska  with  Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  Stauffer  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  Tollefson  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Wainwright  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McConnell  with  Mr.  Chudoff. 

Mr.  Meader  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Pillion  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Radwan  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Fino  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dolliver  with  Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Mack  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Feighan, 

Mr.  Jackson  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  James  with  Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Weichel  with  Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  McDonough  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  O’Konski,  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Gubser  with  Mr.  Dollinger. 

Mr.  Burdick  with  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Holt  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  ENGLE  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

The  motion  war;  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  9474,  with 
Mr.  Saylor  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R.  9474  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  President’s  authority  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  for  1 
additional  year  until  June  12,  1955. 
Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted  this 
authority  will  expire  tomorrow. 

As  Members  of  this  House  know,  I 
have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  However, 
under  the  present  circumstances  I  have 
no  hesitation  at  all  in  supporting  the 
President’s  request  for  an  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  year. 

The  sole  purpose  of  H.  R.  9474  is  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  until  a  sound 
tariff  policy  can  be  developed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Interest  of  all  Americans. 

As  Members  of  this  House  know,  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  has  made  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  tariffs.  Those  recommendations  in¬ 
volve  issues  of  great  magnitude.  They 
could  not  be  adopted  by  the  Committee 


on  Ways  and  Means  without  full  public 
hearings  and  careful,  time-consuming 
study. 

Time  has  simply  not  been  available  at 
this  session  for  such  hearings  to  be  held 
and  such  study  to  be  given.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  met  almost  daily  on 
other  measures  recommended  by  the 
administration.  As  you  all  know,  our 
committee  has  completed  the  Herculean 
task  of  completely  overhauling  our  tax 
laws.  After  intensive  study,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  sweeping 
amendments  designed  to  improve  our 
social  security  system.  We  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  major  excise  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  bill  in  many  years.  These  measures 
have  all  been  approved  overwhelmingly 
by  this  House.  We  are  presently  en¬ 
gaged  in  consideration  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program  with  respect  to  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and  other  vital 
legislation.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  legislation  which  any  com¬ 
mittee  can  formulate  in  one  session  of 
the  Congress — even  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  members  as  hard¬ 
working  and  diligent  as  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

All  of  the  25  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  performed 
a  monumental  task  this  session.  That 
statement  covers  both  sides  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have  worked  diligently.  However, 
there  is  a  limit  to  physical  and  mental 
endurance.  We  simply  cannot  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  important  tariff  issue  without 
exhaustive  hearings. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  now  to  embark 
upon  a  detailed  review  of  our  tariff  poli¬ 
cies  it  would  not  be  possible  for  such  re¬ 
view  to  be  completed  in  sufficient  time 
for  legislation  to  be  enacted^ 

The  choice  before  the  Members  of  this 
House  is,  therefore,  whether  to  enact 
H.  R.  9474  and  thus  preserve  the  status 
quo  for  another  year,  or  to  allow  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  expire.  Mere¬ 
ly  to  allow  the  act  to  expire  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  the  kind  of  affirmative 
legislative  policy  to  which  the  American 
people  are  entitled  in  these  troubled 
times.  The  expiration  of  the  act  would 
not  have  any  effect  upon  the  trade 
agreements  which  are  presently  out¬ 
standing.  It  would  not  grant  any  addi¬ 
tional  tariff  protection  to  any  of  our 
industries,  workers  or  farmers.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  expiration  might  have 
unfortunate  effects  upon  our  trade  rela¬ 
tionships  with  foreign  nations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  number  of  western  European 
nations  are  now  seriously  contemplating 
making  their  currencies  freely  converti¬ 
ble  into  dollars,  a  step  which  would 
greatly  benefit  our  industries  and  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  seeking  markets 
abroad.  Failure  to  extend  the  act  might 
discourage  these  steps.  I  am  also  in¬ 
formed  that  it  might  cause  repercussions 
which  could  adversely  affect  economic 
stability  in  critical  areas  in  the  Far 
East. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the  very  first 
order  of  business  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  next  session  will  be 
full  public  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  our 
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tariff  policy  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  tariff  legislation  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  proud.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  vote  for  H.  R.  9474 
so  that  the  continuity  of  our  trade  policy 
can  be  preserved  until  that  time.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  know  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  feelings  with  respect  to  tariff 
legislation.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  when  Congress  will  ever  enact 
a  sound  tariff  policy? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
think  we  can  enact  a  sound  tariff  policy. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  of  it.  However, 
we  cannot  do  that  without  full  and  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  the  legisla¬ 
tion  we  are  called  upon  to  approve  today 
is  not  an  answer  to  a  sound  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  No;  it  is  not. 
But,  we  know  the  conditions  in  the  world 
today.  Let  us  lay  the  cards  on  the  table. 
We  know  the  situation  in  Japan.  We 
know  that  many  of  their  industries  are 
idle.  We  know  that  every  day  there  is 
a  great  reservoir  of  people  out  of  work, 
and  the  Communists  are  working  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  among  those  people. 
We  need  Japan  on  our  side  in  this  trou¬ 
bled  world,  and  we  are  not  going  to  gain 
their  support  by  starving  them  to  death. 
We  have  to  do  at  least  this  much  for 
them,  at  least  give  them  a  chance  to  be 
heard  through  trade  negotiations.  I  am 
not  willing,  and  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  here  are,  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  under  present  conditions  of  the 
world  of  killing  this  bill  and  shutting  the 
door  to  such  negotiations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  can¬ 
not  in  his  district,  nor  can  I  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  absorb  the  production  of  8-  to  18- 
cent-an-hour  labor  in  Hong  Kong  or 
Japan. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Certainly. 
We  know  that,  and  we  know  the  history 
of  tariff  legislation  and  its  effect  upon 
this  country,  and  the  building  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  following  the  revolutionary  war. 
We  know  that.  But,  I  say  that  under 
present  conditions  in  the  world  this  is 
the  only  sensible,  sound  thing  for  this 
Congress  to  do. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  have  seen  some 
things  in  the  papers  in  the  last  few  days 
that  disturb  me  deeply  and,  if  true,  I 
would  deeply  regret  it,  and  that  is  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  even  though  we  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  for  a 
year,  that  there  will  be  nothing  done 
under  it;  that  there  will  be  no  agree¬ 
ments  made.  I  think  somebody  in  the 
administration  or  someone  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is,  certainly  should  clear  that  thing 
up. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Well,  I  can 
clear  it  up  right  now.  There  has  been 
no  agreement  under  any  circumstances, 
not  in  the  slightest  degree. 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Was  there  an  agree¬ 
ment  last  year  that  there  would  not  be 
anything  done  under  the  year’s  exten¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Not  with  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  will  recall  that  when 
Secretary  Dulles  appeared  before  our 
committee  in  the  hearings  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  legisla¬ 
tion  he  stated  that  they  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  negotiating  any  agreements  during 
last  year. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  have  not  been 
any  negotiated  since  the  act  was  renewed 
last  year,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  There  have 
been  no  new  agreements  negotiated  dur¬ 
ing  that  period. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  am  for  the  recip¬ 
rocal-trade  program.  I  was  for  it  in  the 
beginning.  I  think  it  has  saved  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  must  continue  it.  But  I  would  regret 
very  much  that  anybody  in  any  position 
of  authority  would  say  when  this  bill  is 
passed  that  they  are  not  going  to  try  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  dishonest.  I  am  not  applying 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
of  course,  but  to  anybody  anywhere  in 
the  administration  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  this  law  that  would  say  that 
since  Congress  has  passed  this  law,  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  negotiate 
an  arrangement  with  another  country. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  know  of 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  is  contemplated;  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  there  will  be  further  negotiations 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  when  this  law  is 
passed  here  today  negotiations  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin  with  Japan.  It  will  take 
months  to  cover  it,  as  such  negotiations 
with  another  country  always  do. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
certainly  is  no  secret  agreement  that  no 
agreements  will  be  made. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  assume  this  legislation 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
escape-  and  peril-point  clauses? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  It  certainly 
does. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  an  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  had  hoped 
that  by  now  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  our  foreign  economic 
policy  and  to  come  up  with  new  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  stimulate  trade,  but 
certainly  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reed],  in  his  opening  remarks  gave  a 
clear  explanation  of  why  his  committee 
has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  chairmanned  by  Clar¬ 


ence  B.  Randall.  A  full  study  of  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  in  tariff  barriers  on 
certain  American  industries,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  wage  standards  and  payrolls, 
is  certainly  in  order  before  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation. 

I  want  to  say,  as  one  who  believes  in 
exchange  of  surplus  commodities  be¬ 
tween  nations,  and  as  one  who  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  has  worked  for  freer  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  that  care  must  be  exei'cised 
to  see  that  substandard  foreign  labor 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lower  our  own 
high-living  standard.  On  a  case-by-case 
basis  I  am  convinced  a  quota  system 
which  will  protect  American  industry 
and  labor  can  be  worked  out  by  agree¬ 
ment,  and  I  •  have  always  favored  the 
idea  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  In  this  connection  I  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  trade  as  against  aid  on  a 
number  of  occasions  during  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  quoting  my  philosophy  of  eco¬ 
nomics  that  it  is  the  stuff  the  United 
States  produces,  plus  the  stuff  we  im¬ 
port,  less  the  stuff  we  export  that  meas¬ 
ures  our  standard  of  living. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  me  that 
among  the  many  letters  and  communi¬ 
cations  I  have  received  from  constitu¬ 
ents,  practically  all  favor  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  One  of  the 
very  encouraging  developments  in  the 
recent  history  of  our  Nation  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  understanding  of  economics. 
I  have  thought  that  it  was  our  high- 
tariff  policy  after  World  War  I,  when  we 
were  a  creditor  nation  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  which 
caused  the  great  depression.  I  believe 
today  the  struggle  with  Communist  Rus¬ 
sia  may  well  be  settled  by  our  tariff 
policy. 

When  organizations  such  as  my  own 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  support 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  when  study 
groups  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  favor  it,  I  say  this  great  Nation 
is  meeting  its  responsibility  of  world 
leadership. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
a  long-term  program  of  lower  tariff  laws 
can  be  put  into  effect  after  careful  study. 
What  hurts  industry  is  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  changes.  We  need  long-range 
planning. 

I  support  President  Eisenhower’s  en¬ 
lightened  position  and  urge  you,  my  col¬ 
leagues,  to  vote  for  this  1-year  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

(Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow  marks  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  I 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  I  have  on  many  occasions  in 
the  past,  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  fellow 
Tennessean  who  strongly  sponsored  the 
program  in  1934  and  supervised  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it  for  the  first  10  years, 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 

Mr.  Hull  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
world  and  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world  for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  their  welfare. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  pending 
bill.  I  am  disappointed,  however,  that 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
President’s  original  message  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  headed  by 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  are  not  going 
to  be  considered  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  President  and  Mr.  Randall  on  these 
recommendations.  The  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  consisted  of  17  very  able  mem¬ 
bers  representing  labor,  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Congress.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  those  members. 
In  my  opinion,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Randall  Commission  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  based  thereon  are  con¬ 
structive,  while  at  the  same  time  mod¬ 
erate. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
few  subjects  ever  considered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  about  which  there  is  more  feeling 
and  confusion,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  are  more  important.  World  condi¬ 
tions  today  are  such  that  a  realistic  and 
constructive  foreign  trade  policy  on  our 
part  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to 
our  own  domestic  economy,  but  to  the 
economies  of  all  the  free  nations. 
Sound  foreign  trade  policies  on  the  part 
of  all  free  nations  of  the  world  is  the 
only  means  of  creating  an  economic  cli¬ 
mate  on  which  lasting  peace  can  be 
built.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  only  the  political 
but  the  economic  leader  of  the  free  na¬ 
tions,  the  direction  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy  is  very  probably  more  important 
than  any  other  one  phase  of  our  foreign 
relations  at  this  time. 

I  have  always  supported  the  trade 
agreements  program.  It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  its  far-reaching  consequences 
to  the  economic  prosperity,  security,  and 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  free 
world  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  programs 
ever  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  never  advocated  the  abolition 
of  proper  and  necessary  tariffs  and 
other  protection  for  American  industry 
and  agriculture.  To  me,  this  would  be 
just  as  unrealistic  as  to  clamor  for  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  first  sign  of  competition 
from  abroad.  I  believe  in  realistic  pro¬ 
tection  for  American  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor,  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  consumers  to  buy  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  our  farmers  and  in¬ 
dustries  to  sell  their  goods  abroad. 

I  am  not  an  idealist,  in  that  I  realize 
that  reaching  a  situation  such  as  this  is 
most  difficult  and  fraught  with  many 
economic  and  political  problems.  It  is 
an  end  to  which  we  can  strive.  After 
all,  the  direction  in  which  we  indicate 
our  foreign  economic  and  trade  policy 
is  going  is  often  as  important  if  not  more 
important  than  the  height  of  our  tariffs 
or  the  degree  of  protection  from  other 
devices. 

In  the  confusion  and  feeling  which 
consideration  of  this  subject  brings  forth 
we  often  lose  sight  of  the  real  problems 
which  face  us.  I  will  mention  some  of 
these,  even  though  they  may  seem  ob¬ 
vious  under  calmer  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember 
that  the  extreme  choices  in  our  trade  re¬ 


lations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  are,  on  the  one  hand,  economic  iso¬ 
lationism,  and  on  the  other,  outright  re¬ 
moval  of  all  protection  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  defense  requirements, 
hardship  on  workers  and  industries,  and 
a  stable  basis  for  world  trade.  I  realize, 
perhaps  as  well  as  anyone  on  this  floor, 
the  fact  that  overshadowing  our  deci¬ 
sions  on  foreign  economic  and  trade 
policy  is  the  threat  of  communistic  ag¬ 
gression  and  subversion.  There  is  a  real¬ 
istic  and  moderate  approach  in  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  trade  policy  which  we,  in 
our  own  self-enlightened  interest,  must 
seek.  The  military  strength  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  depends  more  on 
stable  economies  in  those  nations  than 
on  our  capacity  and  willingness  to  fur¬ 
nish  military  weapons  and  other  military 
aid  and  their  capacity  to  do  their  part 
militarily. 

The  main  cause  of  an  imbalance  in 
our  foreign  trade  at  this  time  is  the  lack 
of  dollars  on  the  part  of  our  allies  with 
which  to  buy  the  goods  which  we  pro¬ 
duce  and  which  they  need.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  fact  that  many 
friendly  free  nations  of  the  world  have 
erected  barriers  to  our  trade.  Those  na¬ 
tions  have  not  done  this  by  a  free  choice 
of  their  own,  but  from  the  necessity  of 
having  to  conserve  their  scarce  dollars. 
They  want  and  need  much  more  of  the 
goods  which  we  now  produce,  but  they 
are  forced  to  limit  their  purchases  from 
us  to  the  most  essential  ones. 

It  is  a  truism,  but  one  worth  repeating, 
that  we  cannot  sell  where  we  do  not  buy. 
The  only  economical  and  self-respecting 
way  of  furnishing  our  allies  with  more 
dollars  is  through  a  freer  exchange  of 
goods.  This  means  not  only  more  ex¬ 
ports  on  our  part  but  also  more  imports. 
We  must  not  forget  that  unnecessary 
duties  and  trade  restrictions  on  our  part, 
in  effect,  limit  the  markets  and  horizons 
of  our  own  industry  and  agriculture. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  more 
abundant  two-way  foreign  trade?  We 
could  reduce  and  perhaps  eventually 
eliminate  economic  and  military  aid 
abroad.  We  could  relieve  the  pressure 
on  our  allies  to  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  We  could  obtain  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  goods  at  a  cheaper  price.  We 
could  receive  payment  for  a  good  part  of 
our  goods  and  resources  which  in  the 
past  we  have  in  effect  given  away. 

We  must  remember  that,  although  we 
are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  re¬ 
sources,  we  are  not  self-sufficient,  and 
we  are  becoming  steadily  less  so.  Un¬ 
necessary  protection  accelerates  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  our  resources  and  increases 
our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 

No  one  country  in  the  world  has  as 
much  to  lose  as  the  United  States  from 
restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  since  we 
are  the  largest  exporter  and  importer  of 
goods  in  the  free  world,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  stake  of  agriculture  in  foreign 
trade,  in  many  instances,  is  even  more 
important  than  the  stake  of  industry. 
Recently  we  have  been  exporting  about 
one-third  of  our  total  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco.  In  1951,  $1  out  of  each 
$8  in  cash  farm  income  was  accounted 


for  by  exports.  In  1951,  8.9  percent  of 
our  total  production  of  movable  goods, 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural, 
were  exported.  It  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  concern  that  our  agricultural  exports 
since  1951  have  been  falling  off.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  been 
concentrating  more  on  military  aid 
rather  than  economic  aid.  In  addition, 
the  dollar  shortage  and  trade  barriers 
and  restrictions  on  our  part  as  well  as 
in  other  nations  have  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  to  this  decline  in  exports. 

Our  whole  national  economy  suffers 
when  our  exports  decline,  since  the  de¬ 
cline  means  lower  wages  to  labor,  profits 
to  business  and  farmers,  and  taxes  to 
the  Government.  We  must  remember 
also  that  about  4*4  million  persons  are 
engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  foreign 
trade.  We  should  keep  this  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  we  are  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  those  industries  who  feel  that 
they  are  being  injured  by  imports. 

Mr.  GROSS. '  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  could  tell  me  how  much  we  have 
exported  of  our  products  to  Poland  in 
return  for  some  $15  million  worth  of 
ham  and  bacon  they  have  shipped  to  this 
country  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  immediately  before  me. 

We  should  also  keep  our  perspective  as 
to  the  effect  of  imports  upon  workers  in 
this  country  by  recalling  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  that  even  if  our 
trade  barriers  were  considerably  re¬ 
duced,  the  displacement  which  would 
take  place  would  be  far  less  than  are  the 
displacements  caused  by  changes  in 
fashion,  technology,  demand,  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  older  workers  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  newer  ones,  and  so  on. 

Many  people  who  will  defend  our  free 
enterprise  system  in  this  country  to  the 
very  last  are  often  the  first  to  complain 
about  competition  from  abroad,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  clamor  for  means  of  meeting  this 
foreign  competition  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Tariff  Commission  rather 
than  in  the  open  market  place. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  statement 
of  President  Wilson  in  his  message 
transmitting  his  tariff  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1913. 
This  statement  merits  even  more  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  today,  in  light  of  world 
conditions,  than  it  did  in  1913: 

We  have  seen  our  tariff  legislation  wander 
very  far  afield  in  our  day.  *  *  *  We  long 
ago  passed  beyond  the  modest  notion  of 
protecting  the  industries  of  the  country  and 
moved  boldly  forward  to  the  idea  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Government.  *  *  *  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  we  have  built  up  a  set  of  privileges 
and  exemptions  from  competition  *  *  *  un¬ 
til  at  last  nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the 
tests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  in  our  world 
of  big  business,  but  everything  thrives  by 
concerted  arrangement.  *  *  *  Aside  from 
the  duties  laid  upon  *  *  *  luxuries  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  they 
yield,  the  object  of  the  tariff  duties  hence¬ 
forth  laid  must  be  effective  competition,  the 
whetting  of  American  wits  by  contest  with 
the  wits  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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In  conclusion,  our  foreign  trade  policy 
and  overall  foreign  policy  can  no  longer 
be  disassociated.  The  policy  decisions  in 
these  fields  are  extremely  difficult,  and 
must  be  made  methodically  and  care¬ 
fully.  More  than  ever  we  need  allies 
who  will  cooperate  with  us,  not  as  ser¬ 
vants  or  followers,  but  as  free  and  equal 
partners  in  a  joint  enterprise.  The  most 
shortsighted  thing  that  we  can  do  would 
be  to  isolate  them  between  a  tariff  cur¬ 
tain  and  the  Iron  Curtain.  Our  guiding 
aim  should  be  to  build  a  stable  foreign 
trade  by  cooperative  action  with  our 
partners,  so  as  to  strengthen  us  all  in 
our  fight  against  communistic  aggression 
and  subversion. 

We  should  seek  by  national  and  inter¬ 
national  action  to  increase  production, 
trade,  and  consumption  of  goods,  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  trade  barriers  and 
all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in 
international  trade. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  H.  R.  9474  because  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  has  contrib¬ 
uted  materially  to  our  prosperity  and 
to  the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  many  of 
my  Republican  colleagues,  who  have 
strenuously  opposed  this  plan  since  it 
was  first  enacted,  instead  of  trying  to  kill 
it  are  now  supporting  it.  The  debacle 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was  a  major 
factor,  if  not  the  basic  cause,  in  the 
world-wide  depression  in  the  early  1930’s. 
The  foresight  of  Cordell  Hull  in  his  fight 
for  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  proved  time  and  again. 

This  program  has  gained  the  popular 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  as  well  as  that  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor.  Our 
Republican  colleagues  do  not  dare  kill  it. 

I  regret  that  we  only  have  before  us 
an  extension  of  it  for  a  minium  period 
of  time.  This  is  unfortunate  particulary 
at  this  time,  because  businessmen  in  the 
friendly  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
very  hesitant  to  plan  on  being  able  to 
trade  with  us  when  they  do  not  know 
from  one  year  to  the  next  what  our 
attitude  on  foreign  trade  will  be. 

Our  national  interest  demands  that 
more  constructive  and  forward-looking 
steps  be  taken  in  the  field  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  The  political,  military 
and  economic  strength  of  the  free  world 
can  never  be  stable  until  we  all  adopt  a 
more  realistic  attitude  toward  foreign 
trade. 

Certainly  in  this  field  there  occur  dis¬ 
locations  in  domestic  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  labor.  A  well-rounded  pro¬ 
gram  should  approach  such  dislocations 
in  a  constructive  manner  rather  than 
with  an  attitude  of  defeatism.  Our  over¬ 
all  national  interest  should  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  our  foreign  economic 
policy. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
promised  that  extensive  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  subject  of  foreign  economic 
policy  and  trade  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  particu¬ 
lar  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of 
dislocations  caused  by  imports  in  those 
few  industries  and  businesses  where  they 
are  bound  to  occur  if  our  foreign  trade 


is  expanded.  I  am  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  supplemental  and  extended  un¬ 
employment  compensation  benefits  and 
severance  pay  for  workers  who  may  be 
temporarily  displaced  from  their  jobs,  as 
well  as  retraining  programs  for  them. 
At  the  same  time  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  businesses  and  commu¬ 
nities  which  may  be  affected,  and  the 
many  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
for  relief  and  constructive  action  in  this 
field  should  be  thoroughly  considered. 

It  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  that  we  increase  our  foreign 
trade  in  every  way  reasonably  possible. 
This  cannot  be  a  unilateral  action.  We 
can  expand  trade  for  ourselves  only  if 
we  help  expand  it  for  the  other  fellow. 
I  am  very  disappointed  that  our  good 
Republican  friends  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
more  constructive  action  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  my  opinion,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  President  not  only  endors¬ 
ing  but  strengthening  the  Democratic 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  should 
have  had  high  priority  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

With  world  conditions  being  what  they 
are  today,  we  should  miss  no  opportunity 
to  strengthen  ourselves  and  our  allies  in 
our  fight  against  communistic  aggression 
and  subversion.  While  reciprocal  trade 
expands  business  and  makes  everybody 
prosperous  and  happy,  communism  and 
selfish  restrictions  wither  and  destroy 
international  business  and  bring  about 
discontent  and  depressions. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
StringfellowI. 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  However,  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  to  the  Members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  trade.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  necessity  of  expanded 
markets  abroad.  I  realize  the  great 
need  of  many  of  our  friends  to  trade 
with  us  to  gain  badly  needed  dollars. 
Yes,  there  is  a  need  for  free  trade,  but 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Through¬ 
out  the  20-year  history  of  our  trade- 
agreements  policy,  the  raw  materials 
producing  industries  of  the  West  have 
been  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  The 
proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
voiced  the  fact  that  affected  industries 
can  seek  relief  under  the  peril-point  or 
escape-clause  features  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  has  been  done  by 
imperiled  industries  in  my  district  with 
no  effect.  I  speak  specifically  of  the 
lead-zinc  mining  industry.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
mining  sections  of  my  district  are  ap¬ 
palling.  Mines  are  closed  and  men  are 
not  working.  In  good  conscience,  what 
can  we  say  to  these  people? 

On  various  occasions  I  have  called  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government.  Investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  by  Presidential  directive.  Act¬ 
ing  in  good  faith  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  made  judicious  investigations  in 
every  instance.  I  have  been  interested 
in  two  such  investigations,  the  one  per¬ 
taining  to  the  domestic  wool  industry 
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and  the  other  in  the  lead-zinc  mining 
industry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  always 
made  recommendations  sympathetic  to 
the  needs  of  the  domestic  industry  con¬ 
cerned.  But  there  has  never  been  an 
expression  of  good  faith  in  the  form  of 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  made  a  passion¬ 
ate  plea  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
the  field  of  trade  through  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  This  was  the  same 
argument  we  were  forced  to  swallow  last 
year.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been 
no  real  indication  of  relief. 

The  important  point  to  consider  this 
day  is  not  so  much  where  we  are,  but  in 
what  direction  we  are  heading.  I  can¬ 
not  feel  that  the  destruction  of  basic  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  is  heading  in  the 
right  direction. 

A  sound  trade  policy  in  this  country 
cannot  be  built  on  the  unrealistic  for¬ 
mulas  of  the  past,  but  it  must  be  built  on 
the  realities  which  now  confront  us. 

(Mr.  STRINGFELLOW  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
obliged  to  the  gracious  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  this 
time.  I  should  not  be  taking  the  time 
of  the  House  unless  I  had  some  particu¬ 
lar  information  to  convey  and  I  do. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
We  have  been  investigating  the  question 
of  East-West  trade,  a  very  hot  subject 
in  our  country.  Certain  facts  upon  that 
subject  that  bear  a  very  direct  relation  to 
what  we  are  discussing  today  have  come 
to  my  attention  which  I  would  like  to 
communicate  here. 

One  salient  fact  stands  out  in  postwar 
economic  history  which  I  think  this 
House  should  be  aware  of  as  we  work  to 
win  decisively  the  struggle  against  the 
totalitarian  Communist  imperialism — 
and  if  I  leave  nothing  else  with  you  to¬ 
day  it  should  be  that  fact — that  is  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  Soviets  were  producing  before 
World  War  II  18  million  tons  of  steel  per 
year.  Steel  production  is  an  important 
index  of  an  industrial  economy.  They 
are  now  producing  38  million  tons  of 
steel  a  year.  They  have  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3  to  4  million  tons  of  steel  a 
year,  and  any  steel  maker  will  tell  you 
that  is  pretty  rapid  progress.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  38  million  tons  they  are  now 
producing,  they  are  getting  12  million 
tons  a  year  out  of  the  satellites.  That  is 
as  we  know  the  same  as  if  it  were  Soviet 
production.  They  are  expecting  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  we  have  to  gear  up 
steel  production  to  60  million  tons  a  year 
by  1960  and  at  60  million  tons  they  will 
about  equal  the  production  of  Western 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain — and  be 
half  of  our  production  capacity  of  120 
million  tons  a  year.  The  potential  im- 
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plications  of  those  facts  I  need  not  di¬ 
late  on.  We  all  know  them  well. 

One  other  point.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
also  trying  to  scheme  for  integrating  the 
Communist  world  just  as  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  is  an  effort 
to  integrate  economically  our  world. 
They  have  over  there  what  they  call  the 
Council  of  Economic  Mutual  Aid,  which 
they  organized  in  1949.  Let  me  give  you 
some  figures  on  that. 

Western  Europe’s  trade — our  free 
Europe — with  the  East  used  to  be  about 
20  percent  of  its  total  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  before  World  War  II.  It  is  now 
down  to  5  percent.  The  distractions  of 
those  who  have  been  talking  about 
East-West  trade  being  a  big  issue  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  down  from  20  to  5  percent.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  trade  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  satellite  countries — that 
is,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  so  forth — has  increased 
from  12  percent,  which  it  was  prewar, 
to  83  percent.  You  can  see  by  this 
enormous  increase  they  are  integrating 
the  Communist  economic  world  by  the 
rule  of  the  knout  and  the  sword  as  is 
their  method. 

What  does  this  teach  us?  We  ought 
to  know  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
world  war  III  and  to  prevail  over  the 
Communist  threat  to  all  freedom  is  by 
our  economic  power  utilized  for  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  free  world  with  result¬ 
ant  greater  economic  development  and 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  free 
peoples.  That  is  the  one  thing  we  have 
got  to  do. 

What  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  exploit  misery  by  political  pan¬ 
aceas — while  we  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  relieve  it  by  practical  means. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  free  world 
is  way  under  par  economically  and  the 
Communists  are  trying  to  exploit  those 
people  by  offering  political  panaceas, 
which  they  try  to  accomplish  by  the 
exploitation  of  nationalism  and  anti- 
foreignism.  They  are  telling  them  that 
they  will  get  along  much  better  under 
the  Communist  system  than  under  the 
situation  existing  today;  we  know  they 
are  only  trying  to  fasten  a  yoke  of  new 
colonialism  and  slavery  around  their 
necks  and  we  can  best  convince  the  peo¬ 
ple  concerned  of  that  by  doing  a  superb 
economic  job  with  them.  Now,  our  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Communist  challenge  is  the 
economic  integration  of  the  free  world; 
to  attain  higher  standards  for  the  free 
peoples,  more  trade,  more  investment, 
more  development,  that  we  will  then  be 
offering  the  people  of  the  free  world 
goods  instead  of  promises,  and  that  is 
what  is  inherent  in  the  particular  legis¬ 
lation  we  are  considering  today. 

This  is  a  stopgap  compromise.  We  all 
know  that.  It  is  not  the  President’s 
program,  which  is  more  comprehensive. 
Yet,  I  and  others  like  me  must  be  for 
it  because  it  continues  the  climate  in 
which  the  people  of  America  say  to  the 
whole  free  world,  “We  want  to  make 
progress  toward  economic  integration 
and  improve  materially  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  free  world. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
whom  I  respect  and  admire,  ask  the 


question  about  Polish  ham,  and  so  forth. 
This  reflects  a  point  of  view  in  our 
country  about  imports — aside  from  the 
question  of  East-West  trade.  I  would 
like  to  say  in  answer  to  that — and  may 
I  say  again  that  this  is  separate  from  the 
question  of  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
or  any  East-West  trade — that  we  have 
to  have  a  perspective  on  this  situation. 
Twelve  billion  dollars  in  imports  into 
the  United  States,  the  present  rate,  is 
something  under  1  percent  of  a  total 
import  on  the  goods  which  is  bought 
and  consumed  here,  and  all  the  people 
like  myself  who  say  we  have  to  extend 
world  trade,  if  you  want  any  real  an¬ 
swer  to  East-West  nonstrategic  trade 
and  if  you  do  not  want  to  drive  what 
are  now  our  allies  into  the  arms  of  the 
Communists  for  trade  reasons,  it  is  by 
giving  them  a  little  better  opportunity 
for  trade  domestically,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  All  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  possible  increase 
from  1  to  2  percent;  that  is  all  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  order  of  magnitude, 
because  the  production  in  all  of  these 
countries  where  we  want  to  encourage 
imports  to  us  is  not  great  enough  to 
challenge  us.  I  submit  you  are  talking 
about  a  real  economic  anti-Communist 
measure  in  this  whole  reciprocal  trade 
program  and  that  every  Member  should 
understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  one  legitimate  reason  why  we  should 
import  canned  ham  and  bacon  from 
Poland? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  have  not  the  detailed  facts 
before  me  any  more  than  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  But  I 
respectfully  submit  the  gentleman  is 
begging  the  question.  Reciprocal  trade 
means  we  are  going  to  make  agreements, 
open  up  trade  channels.  It  means  we 
can  integrate  the  policy,  and  let  in 
others,  because  it  helps  our  consumer’s 
and  our  country’s  economy.  It  does  not 
mean  we  cannot  protect  ourselves  should 
it  hurt  us  unduly;  on  the  contrary,  we 
can  and  do.  I  think  you  get  completely 
off  the  subject  and  distort  it  when  you 
set  as  a  criterion  a  maximum  of  500,000 
or  600,000  people  in  the  country  who  are 
affected  by  these  imports,  and  whom  we 
should  by  all  means  aid  in  a  transition, 
and  disregard  the  criterion  of  our  own 
security,  of  over  60  million  Americans 
who  are  employed  and  of  4.5  to  5  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  who  are  strictly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  export  industries.  Our 
exports  could  fall  and  fall  dangerously 
because  we  do  not  do  this  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  perspective  the 
gentleman  has  on  this  question,  I  would 
expect  just  that  answer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  immediately  following 
mine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Priest  1. 


Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  King],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  en  route  to  Washington  this 
morning.  His  office  notified  me  that  the 
plane  developed  engine  trouble  and  was 
forced  back.  He  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  legislation,  and  I  make  this 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  time  in 
his  behalf. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  9  years 
ago  this  past  March  from  the  well  of  the 
House  I  tried  to  advise  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  what  our  reciprocal  trade 
policy  was  leading  us  into.  At  that  time 
I  made  the  statement: 

I  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  being  made  a  guinea  pig  for  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  field  of  international 
politics. 

They  have  proceeded  to  make  us  a 
guinea  pig,  and  may  I  say  to  you  that  the 
guinea  pig  patient  today  is  almost  dead. 

For  some  reason,  we  are  so  situated 
that  the  effects  of  our  trade  policy  have 
been  more  severe  on  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  than  probably  any 
other  section  of  the  Nation.  There  are 
scores  of  other  sections  that  were  not  af¬ 
fected  in  the  early  part  of  our  experience 
under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  because  we  were  out  of  one 
emergency  and  into  another  emergency. 
We  first  had  the  depression,  then  went 
into  World  War  H,  then  we  had  a  year 
or  two  of  comparative  peacetime  admin¬ 
istration  and  then  we  went  into  the  Ko¬ 
rean  difficulty.  We  have  never  faced  a 
situation  where  the  reciprocal  trade 
policies  have  been  under  peacetime  con¬ 
ditions  until  the  present,  and  it  is* ap¬ 
parent  that  it  is  not  workable  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form. 

I  want  to  reiterate  again  that  I  have 
not  been  and  am  not  opposed  to  the  basic 
idea  of  reciprocal  trade.  I  have  stood  in 
the  well  of  the  House  for  the  last  8  years 
and  demanded  equality  of  treatment  for 
the  domestic  industries  of  the  United 
States.  I  object  to  certain  select  groups, 
certain  industries,  receiving  the  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  other  domestic  indus¬ 
tries. 

At  a  conference  held  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  some  months  ago  113  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  were  represented  who  are  being 
harmed  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  You  will  understand  why 
I  offered  and  had  written  into  the  legis¬ 
lation  the  escape  clause.  I  am  sorry  in¬ 
deed  that  that  escape  clause  is  not  being 
applied  as  the  Congress  hoped  it  would 
be  applied  for  the  relief  of  certain  do¬ 
mestic  industries  who  are  receiving  in¬ 
jury  under  the  agreements. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  seen  fit 
to  set  up  its  own  regulations  that  bar 
most  of  those  industries  from  making 
application.  When  they  do  make  appli¬ 
cation,  time  drags  along  until  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  are  bankrupt 
before  they  can  get  any  relief. 

Let  me  remind  you  as  I  reminded  the 
Rules  Committee  on  yesterday  of  just 
one  instance,  the  hand-made  and  blown- 
glass  industry.  They  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1952. 
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The  rules  of  the  Tariff  Commission  state 
that  they  must  report  within  1  year. 
Three  days  before  the  year  expired  they 
reported  to  the  President  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  split  3  to  3  and  they  were 
unable  to  make  a  determination. 

After  45  days  the  President  asked  for 
additional  information  from  the  Tariff 
Commission.  That  was  the  5th  day  of 
last  December.  Up  until  30  days  ago, 
the  last  time  I  made  a  check,  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  not  supplied  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  with  the  in¬ 
formation  he  asked  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  satisfactory  ruling.  In  other 
words,  practically  2  years  have  passed 
and  still  the  handmade  and  blown-glass 
industry  has  had  no  relief.  That  is  why 
I  say  it  is  necessary  to  rewrite  this 
reciprocal  trade  law  and  make  it  so  that 
every  industry  in  the  United  States 
receives  equal  treatment. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact: 
Out  of  all  the  major  products  produced 
in  West  Virginia — let  us  start  in  with 
the  pottery  industry.  We  have  the 
largest  pottery  producing  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Thirty-six  percent  of  all 
the  pottery  products  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1953  were  imported 
from  abroad.  Eighteen  percent  of  all 
the  handmade  and  blown-glassware 
consumed  in  the  United  States  was  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

My  district  has  the  largest  clothespin 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  world. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  all  the  clothes¬ 
pins  consumed  in  this  country  were  pro¬ 
duced  abroad  and  brought  in  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  question 
of  our  major  industry,  coal.  In  the 
escape  clause  I  attempted  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  coal  industry  to  get  re¬ 
lief  by  the  wording  of  that  escape  clause. 
There  is  no  importation  of  coal  as  such. 
The  harm  comes  from  the  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
the  daily  average  for  the  month  of  April 
was  596,000  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil, 
most  of  it  coming  from  Venezuela  under 
a  reciprocal-trade .  agreement,  which  I 
tried  to  prevent  being  written,  which 
allows  this  type  of  oil  to  come  in  at  a 
duty  of  5  Vi  cents  a  barrel  when  original¬ 
ly  the  import  duty  was  21  cents.  Since 
that  new  treaty  went  into  effect,  this 
flood  of  oil  has  practically  ruined  the 
coal  industry  of  West  Virginia.  It  has 
displaced  38  million  tons  of  soft  coal, 
which  means  unemployment  for  51,000 
miners  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  says  that  this  situation  is 
destroying  the  coal  industry  in  West 
Virginia.  Let  me  remind  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  other  States  which  mine 
coal  besides  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
whose  coal  industry  is  being  destroyed 
as  is  the  case  in  my  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  as 
much  intei'est  as  I  have.  Pennsylvania 
used  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  up  until  some  years  ago 
when  we  took  that  honor  from  them. 


But,  Pennsylvania  is  a  large  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  area  along  with  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Can  the 
gentleman  state  what  the  residual  fuel 
oil  which  was  made  in  the  United  States 
was  selling  for  per  barrel  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  that  information. 
All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  the  first 
contracts  for  residual  oil  imported  into 
this  country  were  for  $1.95  a  barrel. 
They  have  since  cut  that  to  $1.60  and 
most  of  the  contracts  today  are  at  the 
rate  of  $1.60  a  barrel.  In  return  for  that 
cut  in  residual  oil  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  raiding  the  coal  markets,  they 
have  lowered  the  price  on  residual  oil, 
but  they  have  increased  the  price  on 
diesel  oil  and  on  lubricating  oils  which 
prices  have  increased  a  total  of  64  to  67 
percent.  That  is  to  make  up  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  on  residual  oils  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  raid  the  coal  fields. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  reason 
I  asked  that  question  was  I  was  trying  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  was  a 
question  of  competition  between  indus¬ 
tries  or  competition  between  an  Ameri¬ 
can  product  and  a  product  coming  from 
a  country  on  the  outside.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  what  the  gentleman  says  that 
this  is  competition  between  two  different 
industries  as  contrasted  to  competition 
between  American  and  foreign  products. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  your  present  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  contains 
a  provision  which  permits  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  to  prosecute  a  claim  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  injuries. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  coura¬ 
geous  fight  he  is  making  for  the  work¬ 
ers  and  for  the  industries  of  his  district. 

I  cast  my  vote  against  the  rule  for  this 
bill,  not  because  I  do  not  favor  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reciprocal  trade,  but  rather  as  a 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  this 
worthwhile  program  is  being  admin¬ 
istered. 

In  my  own  district,  the  important  lead 
and  zinc  industry  is  practically  paralyzed 
today,  with  thousands  unemployed,  as  a 
result  of  administration  failure  to  grant 
the  relief  provided  for  by  law  to  a  strick¬ 
en  industry.  Yet  the  imports  of  lead  and 
zinc  continue  to  flood  our  markets. 

In  my  district,  the  important  glass  in¬ 
dustry  is  also  being  hurt,  and  hundreds 
are  unemployed  or  on  a  curtailed  work 
week,  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  imports. 
The  sad  plight  of  the  coal  industry  is  well 
known  to  all,  yet  residual  fuel  oil  im¬ 
ports  continue  unabated,  and  our  do¬ 
mestic  petroleum  industry  suffers  under 
increasing  strict  proration. 

My  vote  is  a  protest  vote  against  fail¬ 
ure  to  act,  as  the  law  intends,  to  meet 
these  serious  problems  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  or  not  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  relief  for  the  stricken  coal  area 
of  his  State  as  well  as  the  States  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  well  as  other  States  in  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  There  are  no  possi¬ 
bilities  for  relief. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  suggest  in  light  of  this  legislation, 
as  to  what  may  be  possible  in  the  future 
to  right  the  injustices  being  perpetrated 
upon  the  coal  areas  by  the  vast  importa¬ 
tion  of  cheap  residual  oil  from  foreign 
shores. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  suggest  that  we  re¬ 
commit  this  legislation  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  if  there  are  any 
instructions  with  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  to  begin  immediate  hearings  on  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation 
which  will  prevent  destruction  of  a  large 
number  of  our  basic  industries.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  relief  under  a  1  year 
continuation  of  your  present  situation. 
Let  me  answer  the  gentleman  just  a  little 
more  definitely.  I  have  before  me  a 
pamphlet  on  the  oil  industry  in  Vene- 

ZU6ldi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper]  for 
2  or  3  minutes  exti'a  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  sorry  but  all 
the  time  on  this  side  has  already  been 
allotted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  other  side 
have  any  time? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  record 
of  the  production  of  oil  which  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average 
American.  Do  you  know  that  the  daily 
production  of  oil  in  Venezuela  alone  is 
1,896,049  barrels?  Do  you  know  that 
they  are  presently  drilling  in  Venezuela 
101  new  wells,  and  that  the  production 
of  those  wells  sometimes  exceeds  20,000 
barrels  a  day?  We  have  no  defense  at 
all  against  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
that  residual  oil,  which  will  come  in 
here  to  complete  the  destruction  of  our 
coal  industry. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  situation 
is  not  one  particularly  affecting  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentlemen  who  represent  New  England, 
it.  affects  the  textile  industry,  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  the  clocks  and 
watches,  laces,  fisheries.  I  can  go  on  all 
over  this  Nation  and  give  you  more  than 
a  hundred  of  our  basic  industries,  that 
are  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself,  that  are 
gradually  being  driven  to  extinction  and 
into  bankruptcy  because  of  the  neglect 
of  this  Congress  to  see  that  these  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  bear  equally  on 
all  of  the  industries  of  this  country. 

If  we  must  have  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  and  I  agree  it  is  necessary, 
then  let  us  administer  it  in  a  way  that 
will  protect  all  of  the  industries  of 
America  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

Nobody  has  denied  the  charge  that  I 
make,  that  it  is  operating  unequally.  We 
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are  simply  helpless  to  do  anything  about 
it.  A  continuation  of  this  for  1  year — it 
should  be  dropped,  and  the  committee 
should  give  consideration.  Again,  as  I 
charged  before  the  Rules  Committee  yes¬ 
terday,  the  sole  object  in  asking  for  a 
renewal  of  this  agreement  for  1  year  is 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  trade 
treaty  agreement  with  Japan.  Do  not 
let  anybody  sell  you  the  idea  that  there 
is  going  to  be  any  selective  imports  from 
Japan.  Anytime  we  take  them  into  this 
agreement,  the  favored  nation  clause  ac¬ 
cords  to  Japan  every  advantage  that  is 
accorded  to  any  other  nation.  What  is 
going  to  be  the  situation  during  the  next 
year  when  you  meet  this  flood  of  Japa¬ 
nese  imports?  Already,  before  any  trade 
agreement  is  made,  glass  manufacturing 
in  Japan  is  crowding  the  American  prod¬ 
uct  off  of  the  shelves.  There  are  sev¬ 
enty-some  different  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Japan  and  imported  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  million  pieces  of  glassware  were 
imported  last  year,  and  330  million  pieces 
of  pottery,  and  over  half  of  all  the  wool 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America 
comes  in  from  Australia  and  abroad. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  this  bill,  because  a  failure  to 
pass  it  today  would  result  in  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  our  law  governing  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  have  a  law.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  have  reciprocal  trade.  The 
more  trade  we  have  the  more  of  our  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
products  will  be  sold  abroad,  and  the  less 
danger  we  have  of  accumulating  sur¬ 
pluses  here  at  home.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that  a  healthy  program  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  good  for  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  the  years  prior  to  the  great 
depression  beginning  in  1929  shows  that 
prosperity  here  at  home  is  closely  tied 
to  an  active,  expanding  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  voted 
against  the  rule  making  the  present 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  order  under 
the  restrictive  terms  of  the  rule.  I  voted 
against  the  rule  as  a  protest  against  the 
fact  that  the  rule  does  not  provide  op¬ 
portunity  to  amend  this  bill.  There  were 
no  hearings  on  this  bill  to  extend  the 
reciprocal  trade  law.  As  important  as 
this  subject  is  we  certainly  should  have 
had  hearings  on  this  bill.  These  hear¬ 
ings  should  have  been  open  and  with 
full  opportunity  to  representatives  of 
every  aggrieved  individual  and  industry 
in  the  country  to  be  heard.  Many  Amer- 
icon  industries  are  suffering  from  what 
amounts  to  be  unfair  competition  of  for¬ 
eign  industries.  In  our  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  world  trade  we  must  not  set  up  a 
system  that  will  unduly  penalize  or  harm 
our  own  industry.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  subscribes  to  the  proposition  that 
our-  own  American  industry,  our  own 


American  labor,  our  own  American  capi¬ 
tal  and  management  must  be  given  first 
consideration.  Within  the  limits  of 
completely  free  world  trade  on  the  one 
hand,  and  complete  tariff  protection  on 
the  other  there  is  a  large  zone  where 
world  trade,  reciprocal  trade  if  you  will, 
can  be  encouraged  and  developed  and 
expanded  for  the  good  of  all  America. 

A  subject  of  such  great  importance  is 
entitled  to  full  and  complete  hearings. 
In  the  absence  of  hearings  there  should 
be  some  way  provided  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  amend  the  bill,  some 
way  for  the  House  to  work  its  will  on  this 
legislation.  I  know  it  is  argued  that  the 
subject  matter  is  so  complex  and  the 
ramifications  of  world  trade  are  so  tech¬ 
nical  that  such  bills  should  come  to  the 
floor  under  a  closed  rule.  I  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  to  say  that  that  line  of  ar¬ 
gument  has  never  appealed  to  me  nearly 
as  much  as  perhaps  it  does  to  most  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  To  assert  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  do  a 
good  job  on  legislative  subject  matter 
that  is  complex,  to  say  that  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  un¬ 
der  a  closed  rule  that  primarily  permits 
us  to  sit  here  and  take  or  leave  what 
others  say  about  reciprocal  trade  does 
not  appeal  to  me.  It  is  like  saying  that 
the  people  do  not  have  the  commonsense 
and  intelligence  to  choose  their  leaders, 
or  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue,  or  some  other 
matter  of  every  day  government. 

Many  industries,  many  people,  are  ag¬ 
grieved  by  what  they  say  the  system  of 
reciprocal  trade  is  doing  to  them.  They 
should  be  heard.  Many  industries  and 
many  workers  in  industry  are  crying  and 
have  been  crying  for  several  years  now 
against  the  treatment  that  they  receive 
under  this  law.  They  should  be  heard. 
I  realize  that  the  leadership  of  the  House 
has  promised  all  concerned  that  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  had  come  next  January. 
Mr.  Chairman,  6  months  is  an  awful  long 
time  for  a  person  who  is  hungry. 

The  coal  industry  has  been  crying  out 
for  a  long  time  against  what  it  considers 
to  be  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  of 
reciprocal  trade.  The  import  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil  is  soaking  up  the  re¬ 
maining  markets  for  our  coal. 

#  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plight  of  America’s 
coal  industry  should  not  be  taken  light¬ 
ly.  The  Nation  is  confronted  with  the 
harsh  reality  of  starvation,  and  mass  un¬ 
employment  throughout  the  coal  fields 
of  America. 

Just  last  night  the  newly  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Alabama  met  with  many  of 
the  citizens  of  my  home  county  to  try 
to  figure  out  something  that  they  could 
all  do  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  people 
living  in  the  county.  Walker  County, 
Ala.,  has  been  producing  coal  commer¬ 
cially  now  for  more  than  60  years.  Its 
economy  is,  and  in  the  past  has  to  an 
even  larger  extent  been  geared  to  a  coal 
economy.  During  the  past  several  years 
we  have  seen  our  mines  lose  their  mar¬ 
kets.  We  have  seen  the  railroads  con¬ 
vert  their  locomotives  to  oil  burners. 
We  have  seen  our  foreign  trade  in  coal 
decline  constantly.  The  consequence  is 
that  scores  of  coal  mines  have  been 
closed,  and  in  their  wake  has  come  mis¬ 
ery  and  hunger  and  want.  Walker 


County,  Ala.,  has  a  desperate  backlog 
of  unemployment.  Many  of  the  coal 
people  there  feel  that  if  heavy  restric¬ 
tions  were  placed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil  there  would  be  at 
least  a  few  more  jobs  in  our  mines. 
Every  five  barrels  of  residual  oil  that 
comes  in  deprives  another  coal  miner  of 
a  day’s  work  and  a  day’s  wages. 

In  1953  Alabama’s  mines  produced  12 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Most 
of  this  output  is  consumed  within  the 
State,  for  our  steel,  manufacturing,  and 
power-generating  industries  are  heavy 
consumers  of  coal  and  coke.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  uses  ap¬ 
proximately  1 V4  million  tons  of  coal  an¬ 
nually  in  its  large  steam-generating 
plants  at  Gorgas  in  Walker  County,  Ala. 
Also,  the  TV  A  is  becoming  an  important 
user  of  bituminous  coal  in  its  steam-gen¬ 
erating  plants  along  the  Tennessee 
River. 

Coal  production  in  Alabama  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1954  is  20  percent  below 
the  production  in  the  same  period  of 
1953.  In  the  3  months,  January-March 
1954  Alabama’s  coal  production  was  2,- 
630,000  tons.  In  the  same  period  in  1953 
the  production  was  3,269,000 — a  loss  of 
639,000  tons. 

What  does  our  Government  propose 
to  do  about  the  plight  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try?  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  encouraging  a  change  in 
the  law  that  would  limit  or  decrease  the 
importation  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 
This  question  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate 
next  year  when  the  matter  is  again  be¬ 
fore  us.  I  certainly  do  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  grant  a  more 
liberal  rule  then  than  it  has  now,  so  that 
we  can  attempt  to  bring  some  relief  to 
the  coal  industry. 

In  this  country  we  have  33  billion  tons 
of  recoverable  reserves  of  coal  under¬ 
lying  about  7,000  square  miles  of  our 
soil.  So,  in  the  case  of  coal  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  supply.  Our  sup¬ 
plies  are  adequate  for  hundreds  of  years 
provided  we  can  keep  the  mining  organ¬ 
izations  both  of  labor  and  capital  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  coal-mining  field.  We 
may  be  able  to  do  this  if  we  encourage 
the  coal  industry. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  when  last 
year  the  Congress  stopped  in  large  part 
the  experimentation  in  the  field  of  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  coal.  In  my  home 
county,  in  the  heart  of  the  Warrior  coal 
field,  we  had  a  wonderful  experiment  in 
underground  gasification  of  coal.  It  had 
been  in  operation  for  several  years.  It 
was  producing  results.  Its  experimenta¬ 
tion  was  within  sight  of  the  goal  of  open¬ 
ing  up  new  practical  uses  for  much  of  our 
coal.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  close 
this  experimentation  down. 

Because  mines  in  the  States  to  the 
north  of  us  are  finding  their  output  of 
coal  backing  up  as  a  result  of  tonnage 
lost  to  foreign  residual  oil,  the  out  of 
State  shipments  are  moving  into  our 
markets  in  competition  with  our  own 
mines  and  miners.  As  such  competition 
increases,  more  and  more  of  our  mining 
operations  will  be  forced  to  close  down. 
Then,  what  happens  in  the  event  of  an- 
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other  war?  Mr.  Chairman,  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  tihs  body  knows  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  in  which  the  cloud  of  war  hangs 
heavy  over  us  threatening  to  erupt  at 
any  minute.  In  the  event  of  another 
war  oil  from  foreign  refineries  will  be 
closed  to  shipping.  Coal  will  be  called 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Northern 
mines  will  be  taxed  to  the  limit  to  take 
care  of  the  old  markets.  Alabama  will 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  again  look¬ 
ing  to  her  own  mines  to  fill  her  require¬ 
ments  for  industrial  energy.  If  her 
mines  have  been  closed  and  sealed  up  or 
filled  with  water,  if  the  machinery  and 
rails  have  been  carted  away  to  the  scrap 
heaps,  and  if  the  people  who  know  how 
to  mine  coal  efficiently  have  moved  away 
or  found  their  place  in  some  other  indus¬ 
try,  our  plight  will  be  sad  indeed — sad 
because  we  did  nothing  tangible  to  en¬ 
courage  one  of  our  basic  industries  when 
it  found  itself  faced  with  a  deluge  of 
cheap  foreign  oil  with  which  it  could 
not  at  the  moment  compete. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  for  one 
minute  desire  to  discourage  international 
trade,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  export  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products  yearly;  in  fact,  we  ship 
from  the  port  of  Mobile  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  South 
American  countries  each  year.  But 
surely  no  one  here  is  so  naive  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  good  neighbors  below  the 
equator  would  buy  that  coal  from  us  if 
they  had  a  sufficient  domestic  supply 
and  if  those  imports  were  damaging  to 
the  home  economy.  Of  course  not. 
Each  South  American  country  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  tariffs,  quotas,  conversion  re¬ 
quirements,  and  whatever  other  devices 
are  necessary  to  prevent  foreign-pro- 
duced  commodities  from  interfering  with 
local  industry  and  labor.  That  is  all 
we  can  ask  of  our  own  trade  policy.  Let 
us  have  international  trade  to  the  fullest, 
providing  that  we  do  not  unduly  injure 
ourselves  in  doing  so. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  believe  strongly 
in  reciprocal  trade.  But,  I  appeal  to  you 
that  we  do  not  in  the  name  of  reciprocal 
trade  weaken  our  defensive  structure, 
destroy  our  basic  coal  industry,  and  cre¬ 
ate  further  widespread  unemployment 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  de¬ 
sire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen], 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wain- 
wright]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  WAINWRIGHT  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gregor], 

(Mr.  McGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  H. 
R.  9474,  the  bill  before  us  for  considera¬ 
tion,  extends  for  1  yfcar  the  existing 
authority  of  entering  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries.  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  basic  idea  of  reciprocal 
trade,  but  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  any 
program  that  penalizes  certain  portions 
of  our  economy  and  advances  others.  It 
is  unfair  for  certain  industries  and  cer¬ 
tain  farm  commodities  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  imports  and  world  trade.  This 
legislation  affects  all  Americans,  the 
farmer,  the  working  man,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  determine 
whether  we  go  forward  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  with  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  wages,  or  whether  we  will  be 
forced  into  another  depression  or  reces¬ 
sion,  which  will  mean  lower  standards  of 
living  for  all  of  us.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  simply  means  a  continuance  of  the 
present  foreign  trade  program  and  will 
close  many  industries,  including  the  pot¬ 
tery,  glassware,  cycle  industry  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  do  tremendous  harm  to 
the  farmer  and  our  economy  in  general. 
There  is  no  possible  relief  for  our  people 
in  this  legislation.  This  bill  comes  to  us 
under  a  “gag”  rule,  which  allows  no 
amendments  and  which  means  that  we 
have  to  either  accept  or  reject  it  as  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  committee  of  this  Congress. 
Excepting  a  few  instances,  I  am  not  in 
accord  with  such  a  procedure.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  should  be  amended  to  allow 
Congress  to  retain  the  authority  to  es¬ 
tablish  certain  standards  of  guidance, 
so  the  people,  business,  labor  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  know  what  to  expect.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  bill  should  be  amended  so  that 
we  can  definitely  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  peril-point  provision  to  be  op¬ 
erative.  This  will  be  a  stop,  or,  at  least 
a  slow  clause,  which  will  help  protect  the 
American  workers,  farmers,  and  indus¬ 
trialists  from  low-wage-rate  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  peril  point,  properly 
enforced,  would  prevent  glassware,  table¬ 
ware,  pottery,  Russian  furs.  Red  Chinese 
dried  eggs,  and  other  farm  and  industrial 
products  from  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  cheaper  than  they  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  here.  We  all  believe  in  recip¬ 
rocal  trade,  but  let  us  make  sure  that 
it  is  reciprocal,  taking  ihto  consideration 
the  welfare  and  living  standards  of  our 
own  people.  May  I  repeat,  this  bill  is 
simply  extending  a  law  which  forces  us 
to  compete  against  our  own  tax  money 
and  grant  favoritism  to  our  foriegn  com¬ 
petitors. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wolverton]. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  do  so,  however,  with  regret  that 
there  is  an  apparent  necessity  to  do  so. 
The  necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
filed  its  report  and  therein  states : 

The  present  authority  to  enter  into  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  exists  by  virtue  of 
the  1-year  extension  enacted  last  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  (Public 
Law  215,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  As  part  of 
that  extension  legislation,  provision  was 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
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make  a  thorough  examination  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  The  1-year  extension  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  authority 
was  intended  as  an  interim  measure  designed 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  pending  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  study  by  that  commission. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  was  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  January  25,  1954.  However,  your  com¬ 
mittee’s  heavy  schedule  involving  tax,  so¬ 
cial  security,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
other  legislation  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  committee  to  hold  the  thorough  public 
hearings  which  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  obviously  require.  As  a  result, 
pending  such  hearings,  your  committee  be¬ 
lieves  another  1-year  extension  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreement  authority  is  appro¬ 
priate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  exceedingly 
busy.  The  legislation  mentioned  in  the 
report  was  vitally  important  and  re¬ 
quired  immediate  attention.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  in  an  endeavor  to  fulfill  its  duties, 
worked  day  and  night  and  even  during 
the  recess  of  Congress.  It  was  no  easy 
task.  Chairman  Daniel  Reed  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  commendation  for  its 
achievements.  It  is  a  record  that  has 
never  been  exceeded. 

Now,  that  important  matters  such  as 
tax  revision,  social -security  improve¬ 
ment,  and  more  adequate  unemployment 
insurance,  together  with  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  required  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  are  out  of  the 
way,  it  is  hoped  that  the  committee  with 
the  same  zealousness  that  has  already 
been  shown  in  dealing  with  these  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  a 
revision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

The  importance  of  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  consideration  of  our  tariff  laws 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  time  has 
come  when  tfiis  important  job  cannot  be 
delayed  without  bringing  serious  and 
detrimental  results  to  American  industry 
and  our  workers.  Already  many  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  damaged,  some  have  been 
closed,  and  thousands  of  workers  are 
out  of  work  because  of  the  inability  of 
our  producers  to  meet  the  competition 
coming  from  foreign  goods  produced  in 
countries  where  the  wages  paid  are  only 
one-tenth  to  one-third  of  what  is  paid 
in  this  country  to  our  workers.  If  we 
are  to  sustain  our  American  wage  rate 
and  standard  of  living  then  something 
must  be  done  to  rectify  the  situation  that 
now  exists. 

Our  American  markets  are  being 
flooded  with  cheaply  produced  goods 
from  abroad.  Much  of  our  present  un¬ 
employment  is  due  to  this  unfair  compe¬ 
tition.  If  something  is  not  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  workers  from  this  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  will 
increase  and  industries  that  give  em¬ 
ployment  will  close  and  pass  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  This  is  not  merely  a  theory.  It 
has  already  happened  and  will  continue 
to  increase  unless  stopped  by  legislation 
that  will  put  our  workers  in  a  position 
where  they  can  successfully  compete 
with  foreign  produced  goods. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  explain  the 
reason  that  American  produced  goods 
cannot,  in  many  instances,  successfully 
compete  with  foreign  productions,  than 
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to  compare  the  average  hourly  earnings 
for  all  workers  in  industrial  occupations 
in  the  United  States  and  selected  for¬ 
eign  countries,  as  set  forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  prepared  with  great  care  as  to 
accuracy: 


Country 

Period  covered 

Hourly 

earnings 

(United 

States 

currency) 

$1.78 

September  1953 _ 

1.38 

May  1953  _ 

.75 

March  1953 _ 

.69 

Norway  _ 

Second  quarter, 1953. 

.60 

October  1952 _ 

.57 

March  1953 _ 

.57 

Belgium.  __ _ 

Third  quarter,  1952.. 

.48 

United  Kingdom  ... 

April  1953 _ _ 

.47 

April  1953.  . . 

.46 

.44 

Italy 

July  1953 . . 

.37 

June  1953 _ 

.35 

Year  1952 . . 

.19 

a - 

With  wages  in  other  countries  so  much 
lower  than  those  in  the  United  States  it 
is  obvious  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
commodities  can  be  produced  in  those 
countries  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
produced  here.  In  many  instances  the 
products  of  other  countries  can  be  landed 
in  the  United  States  at  prices  lower  than 
the  costs  of  production  of  competitive 
American  products,  and  hence  can  un¬ 
dersell  our  domestic  producers,  to  their 
injury. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
increased  importation  of  numerous  prod¬ 
ucts  that  come  into  competition  with  the 
output  of  factories,  farms,  and  mines  of 
America,  replacing  the  products  of 
America’s  industries,  is  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  menace  to  our  country’s  con¬ 
tinuing  economic  stability. 

The  lower  wages  paid  abroad  make  it 
impossible  for  many  of  our  smaller  and 
medium-sized  producers  to- compete  with 
imports  without  resorting  to  ruinous 
price  cutting,  which  in  turn  results  either 
in  financial  losses  or  heavy  pressure  for 
wage  reductions  and  outright  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Pressure  that  comes  from  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  have  risen  from  an 
average  of  50  million  barrels  in  the  1946- 
48  period  to  more  than  125  million  in 
1952,  or  the  equivalent  of  31  million  tons 
of  coal ;  from  imports  of  pottery,  watches, 
and  parts,  glassware,  lace,  carpets  and 
other  textiles,  hats  and  millinery,  chemi¬ 
cals,  scientific  apparatus,  cutlery,  dairy 
products,  wallpaper,  luggage  and  leather 
goods,  and  many  other  articles,  will 
render  the  upholding  of  the  economy  at 
its  high  levels  most  uncertain  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  unless  all  import  trade  is  placed  on 
a  fair  competitive  basis  and  the  potential 
injury  therefrom  thus  contained. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  coming 
year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  provide  adequate  safeguards  in  tariff 
and  trade  legislation  against  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  lowering  of  our  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  the  labor  standard  of  our 
workmen,  and  the  stability  of  our 
economy  by  unfair  import  competition 
and  that  the  existing  trade  agreements 
legislation  be  amended  accordingly. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 


to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin], 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  under  consideration  at  this  time 
is  H.  R.  9474,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act.  I  supported  this  bill  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  I 
will  vote  for  it  when  it  comes  up  for  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
later  today. 

The  President’s  authority  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  present  law  ex¬ 
pires  tomorrow,  June  12.  While  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  enact  new  legis¬ 
lation  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  all  interested  parties  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  congressional  action 
is  contemplated. 

On  January  25,  1954,  Congress  re¬ 
ceived  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  covering  their 
study  in  this  field.  That  study  and  re¬ 
port  has  been  available  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from 
the  time  of  its  receipt  by  Congress. 

From  January  25,  down  to  date,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  exceedingly  busy  with  other 
legislation  over  which  the  committee  has 
jurisdiction,  such  as  the’  complete  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  the  spe¬ 
cial  revision  of  the  excise-tax  laws,  the 
revision  of  our  social-security  law,  and 
the  revision  of  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment-insurance  law.  The  special  staff 
serving  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  a  total  of  more  than 
300,000  man-hours  of  skilled  labor  ex¬ 
pended  by  them  on  the  revision  of  the 
internal-revenue  law  alone.  This  great 
load  of  work,  together  with  additional 
proposed  legislation  still  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
complete  its  study  and  analysis  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  and  to  hold  the  exten¬ 
sive  public  hearings  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations  require.  It  is 
also  not  possible  to  complete  this  task 
before  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  best  to  extend  the  present  law  for  1 
year  as  provided  by  H.  R.  9474  and  to 
plan  for  full-scale  hearings,  study,  and 
revision  of  our  laws  authorizing  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Under  the  circumstances  con¬ 
fronting  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  support  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
D’Ewart], 

(Mr.  D’EWART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  D’EWART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  for  another  year  with 
great  misgivings.  Montana  is  a  raw- 
material  State  and  is  injured  by  cer¬ 
tain  imports  such  as  wool,  mustard  seed, 
lead,  and  lumber.  If  the  provisions  of 


the  law  to  protect  domestic  producers  of 
these  and  other  items  injured  by  cheap 
imports  were  used  in  the  way  Congress 
contemplated,  then  we  would  not  have 
the  problems  faced  by  these  raw-ma¬ 
terial  producers.  Unfortunately,  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  we  cannot  look  for 
relief  as  is  provided  in  the  law. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  failure  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  contemplated  by 
Congress,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
1-year  extension.  I  do  so  in  hopes  that 
the  studies  now  planned  will  result  in 
better  legislation  than  seems  possible 
if  this  extension  should  be  killed  with 
only  a  few  weeks  remaining  in  the  ses¬ 
sion.  At  least,  the  legislation  does  not 
implement  the  Randall  report  and  it  will 
give  opportunity  for  further  study  and 
for  hearings  later  to  demonstrate  the 
damage  that  is  being  done  certain  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  believes  that  this  extension  will  help 
in  maintaining  peace  in  the  world,  I  am 
unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  en¬ 
actment. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Mack]. 

(Mr.  MACK  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  MACK  of  Washington  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson], 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  consider  the  legislation 
before  us  which  will  extend  the  right 
of  the  administration  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  trade  agreements  for  1  year,  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  in  lieu  of  a  bill  which  would  have 
given  the  same  right  but  wouid  have 
greatly  extended  the  limits  within  which 
the  parties  might  negotiate.  In  other 
words,  this  particular  bill,  while  it  gives 
authority  to  make  new  agreements,  does 
not  give  the  administration  the  addi¬ 
tional  authority  requested  by  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission,  and  which  included 
the  added  right  to  cut  tariffs  substan¬ 
tially  further  than  they  may  be  cut  on 
the  basis  of  existing  law.  Therefore, 
some  of  us  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  right  to  make  new  agreements,  who 
do  not  like  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  as  it  has  been  and  is 
being  administered,  in  accepting  this 
bill  instead  of  what  in  our  opinion  is  in¬ 
finitely  worse,  are  doing  a  service.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  given  assurances 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  do  what  it  cannot 
do  today,  namely,  hold  hearings,  in¬ 
volved  hearings  and  lengthy  hearings  in 
a  determined  effort  to  investigate  just 
what  this  situation  is  with  respect  to 
imports  and  their  effect  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

There  are  many  who  will  willingly  ac¬ 
cept  the  recommendations  of  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission  in  the  belief  that  that 
commission  did  have  hearings.  But  I 
was  one  of  the  members  of  that  commis- 
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sion,  and  I  say  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  if  the  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  were  to  hold  hearings  as  those  hear¬ 
ings  were  held.  There  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  whatever  for  an  aggrieved  busi¬ 
nessman  to  come  before  that  commis¬ 
sion  and  to  tell  them  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  to  his  employees  as  a  result  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  cross-ex¬ 
amine  the  witnesses  who,  handpicked, 
as  they  came  before  that  commission 
and  testified  in  their  own  interests,  and 
then  when  the  time  came  to  cross- 
examine  they  were  released  and  were  not 
subjected  to  cross-examination. 

It  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  entirely  un¬ 
fair  way  to  conduct  a  hearing  if  you 
wanted  to  find  factually  and  actually 
just  what  the  effect  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  has  been  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workman  and  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman. 

So  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
when  we  meet  next  year,  will  begin  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  problem  and  every  business¬ 
man  who  is  aggrieved  or  who  supports 
this  program  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  plea  to  the  committee. 
The  internationalists,  those  who  believe 
that  our  trade  should  be  used  as  an  im¬ 
plement  of  international  politics,  may 
come  before  the  committee  and  present 
their  views  and  all  will  be  given  a  fair 
and  a  proper  hearing.  That  cannot  be 
done  between  now  and  the  day  we  must 
adjourn.  It  will  be  done  next  year ;  and, 
therefore,  because  of  the  plea  made  to¬ 
day  by  the  administration,  which  I  will 
not  contradict,  namely,  that  we  can  by 
making  an  agreement  between  now  and 
next  year,  effectively  prevent  the  spread 
of  war  in  Asia,  possibly  make  permanent 
the  peace  which  we  now  enjoy.  I  am 
unwilling  for  this  12 -month  period  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  affirm  that 
trade  agreements  possibly  will  avert  war 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  I  repeat,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
this  renewal  for  a  12-month  period  and 
I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  You  state  here  today 
that  various  segments  of  our  industrial 
life  that  are  being  seriously  affected  by 
these  trade  agreements  are  going  to  be 
given  fair  and  equitable  consideration  to 
adjust  these  agreements  to  give  them 
some  relief?  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  the  position  he 
has  taken. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  say 
that  there  will  be  hearings  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  of  the  country  will  have  the 
right  they  have  always  had  in  the  past  to 
come  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  and  present  testimony  as  they 
have  done  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  West  Virginia  [Mrs. 
KeeI. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
Republican  Party  is  closing  the  door  of 


human  kindness  on  the  coal  miners,  rail¬ 
roaders,  and  many  other  workingmen  in 
West  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  My  intui¬ 
tion  tells  me  that  I  should  concede  that 
the  cruel  political  maneuverings  taking 
place  today  are  a  foregone  conclusion, 
yet  I  feel  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to  my  con¬ 
stituents  to  make  this  last-minute  plea 
in  their  behalf. 

Last  year  the  Republican  Party  im¬ 
plied  that  conditions  in  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  a  new  foreign-trade  program  was 
formulated.  In  the  interim  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  re¬ 
sidual  oil  imports  and  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  coal  industry  employment. 
The  distress  has  spread  throughout 
whole  communities  in  our  State,  and 
there  is  simply  no  justification  for  the 
Republican  Party’s  breaking  its  promise 
at  this  crucial  time. 

Aside  from  the  administration’s  in¬ 
human  disregard  of  the  plight  of  our 
people,  the  manner  in  which  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  extension  is  being  rush¬ 
ed  through  this  legislative  body  is  simply 
alarming.  Even  the  most  heartless  poli¬ 
tician  should  concede  that  the  voices 
of  the  people  in  communities  stricken 
with  heavy  unemployment  should  be 
heard  before  Congress  decides  on  legis¬ 
lation  to  extend  the  prevailing  disaster. 
Yet  the  Republican  Party  leadership  is 
now  attempting  to  slip  through  this 
bill — which  affects  the  very  existence  of 
millions  of  American  people — in  less 
than  a  week’s  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  in  conscience 
approve  such  tactics  even  in  an  election 
year.  Why  is  not  the  administration 
willing  to  face  the  issue  when  it  is  of  such 
vital  concern  to  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  our  country?  You  have 
heard  Members  of  the  House  from  38 
States  vote  in  support  of  legislation  to 
restrict  residual  oil  imports.  You  have 
heard  the  Governors’  Fuel  Conference 
appeal  for  legislation  that  would  remove 
inequitable  foreign  competition  from 
coal’s  markets.  How  can  these  appeals 
be  ignored  to  the  extent  that  hearings 
are  refused  for  the  sake  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency? 

Apparently  the  Republican  leadership 
considers  these  tactics  good  politics.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  can  say  without  equiv¬ 
ocation  that  they  are  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  religious  principles. 
I  insist  that  our  people  deserve  and  are 
constitutionally  entitled  to  an  open 
hearing  to  present  their  case  before  this 
political  stratagem  is  carried  any  fur¬ 
ther. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
procedure  under  which  the  House  is 
considering  H.  R.  9474  prohibits  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  line  with  the 
economic  developments  of  the  postwar 
period.  I  protest  this  closed  rule  which 
is  a  departure  from  the  procedure  under 
which  this  act  has  usually  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  body.  Only  the  80th  and 
83d  Congresses  have  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis. 


Economic  conditions  of  the  postwar 
period  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  days  in  which  the  origial  act  was 
passed.  Today  we  have  approximately 
4  million  people  unemployed  and  cer¬ 
tain  industries  are  in  critical  shape. 
For  example,  the  coal  fields  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  which  includes  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  district  which  I  represent, 
are  in  a  very  serious  economic  condition. 
More  than  40  percent  of  the  miners  in 
that  area  are  unemployed  and  have  been 
unemployed  almost  6  months.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  this  high  rate  of 
unemployment  is  the  dumping  of  resid¬ 
ual  oil  on  the  east  coast  by  Venezuela 
and  other  oil-producing  countries  to 
compete  with  our  domestic  coal.  This 
residual  oil  is  a  byproduct  with  the 
volume  depending  on  the  process  used 
to  refine  the  oil.  In  areas  where  they 
use  old  or  obsolete  machinery,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  very  great.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Venezuela  and  the  increased  im¬ 
ports  of  residual  oil  have  created  a 
serious  unemployment  problem  in  the 
coal  fields. 

For  the  month  of  January  1954,  the 
imports  of  residual  oil  amounted  to  490,- 
000  barrels  per  day  or  the  equivalent  of 
125,000  tons  of  coal  each  day.  With  a 
daily  coal  production  approximating  1 V4 
million  tons,  this  amounts  to  oil  imports 
equivalent  to  10  percent  of  our  national 
coal  production.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  which  you  now  propose  to  extend 
prohibits  any  action  that  would  stop  this 
increased  importation  of  residual  oil.  I 
believe  in  free  trade  and  am  in  accord 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act.  However,  free  trade 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  license  for 
special  interests  to  dump  byproducts 
into  this  country  at  the  expense  of  one 
of  our  essential  industries — coal.  In  the 
face  of  this  fact,  I  must  oppose  this  bill 
so  long  as  it  comes  before  the  House 
under  the  closed-rule  procedure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brown], 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  21  years.  I  have  never  opposed 
worthwhile  legislation  merely  because  it 
originated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle.  Let  me  assure  you  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  this  policy.  These  are  truly  per¬ 
ilous  times  through  which  our  country  is 
passing.  All  of  us  should  work  together 
as  a  united  team  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  Georgia  and  the  South.  Agri¬ 
culture  constitutes  a  significant  element 
in  our  economy  and  agriculture  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Net  farm  in¬ 
come  declined  7*4  percent  from  1952  to 
1953.  The  total  value  of  farm  real  es¬ 
tate  in  March  1954  was  6  percent  less 
than  in  the  comparable  month  of  1953. 

Economic  injury  to  the  farmer  is  in¬ 
evitably  reflected  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  For  example,  retail  sales 
of  farm  equipment  and  machinery  ran 
above  17  percent  less  in  1953  than  in 
1952.  This  decline  in  the  sale  of  farm 
equipment  has  caused  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  in  such  farm  machinery  cen¬ 
ters  as  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and  Davenport, 
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Iowa.  Unemployment  is  now,  by  official 
figures,  2  million  above  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Industrial  production,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  last 
month  was  over  10  percent  below  the 
level  of  May  1953. 

Many  factors,  of  course,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  declining  farm  prosperity, 
but  of  major  importance  has  been  a 
sharp  drop  in  agricultural  exports. 
United  States  exports  of  agricultural 
products  fell  from  3,431  million  in  1952 
to  2,833  million  in  1953.  Cotton  exports 
declined  from  862  million  in  1952  to  517 
million  in  1953  or  40  percent.  The  1953 
value  is  the  smallest  since  1948.  Bales 
exported  totaled  3  million  in  1953  as 
compared  with  4.2  million  in  1952. 
Wheat,  lard,  barley,  and  soybean  oil 
also  showed  marked  declines. 

Over  any  length  of  time  it  is  clear  that 
this  country  cannot  prosper  unless  it  ex¬ 
ports.  This  has  always  been  recognized 
In  my  part  of  the  country.  Historically 
the  South  has  always  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  fight  for  greater  export 
trade.  Southern  spokesmen  since  the 
days  of  John  C.  Calhoun  have  recognized 
that  in  greater  export  trade  lay  the  fu¬ 
ture  economic  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  world.  In  more 
recent  times  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull 
became  synonymous  with  liberal  trade 
policies  and  the  goal  of  genuine  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  In  1933,  when  he 
inaugurated  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram,  we  had  30-cent  wheat,  15-cent 
corn,  and  5-cent  cotton.  Economists 
agree  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
great  depression  was  the  Hawley -Smoot 
tariff.  This  raised  our  tariff  walls  to 
such  fantastic  heights  that  foreign 
countries  were  unable  to  sell  us  any¬ 
thing.  They  were,  therefore,  unable  to 
buy  anything  from  us.  In  addition,  in 
retaliation  they  raised  their  tariffs 
against  our  goods.  Economists  likewise 
agree  that  it  was  the  reciprocal-trade 
program  more  than  any  other  single  item 
which  pulled  us  out  of  that  depression. 
During  the  last  decade,  fortunately, 
groups  who  formerly  advocated  a  high 
protective  tariff  have  adopted  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  position.  Such  prominent  far- 
seeing  businessmen  and  industrialists  as 
Henry  Ford  H,  and  Clarence  Randall, 
now  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  only  agricul¬ 
ture  will  gain  from  extension  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act.  Significant  seg¬ 
ments  of  United  States  industry  also 
have  a  strong  interest  in  exports.  In  the 
industrial  machinery  field,  the  United 
States  currently  sells  abroad  about  21 
percent  of  its  tractors,  30  percent  of  its 
graders,  20  percent  of  its  textile  machin¬ 
ery,  and  15  percent  of  its  trucks.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  chemicals  are  sizable  with  25 
percent  of  the  sulfur  black  production 
being  exported,  27  percent  of  penicillin, 
30  percent  of  DDT,  26  percent  of  the 
carbon  black,  and  40  percent  of  the  cop¬ 
per  sulfate.  Sales  abroad  are  important 
to  many  of  the  other  nonagricultural  in¬ 
dustries.  Exports  of  lubricating  oil 
equal  27  percent  of  production,  paraffin 
wax  26  percent,  turpentine  24  percent, 
and  rosin  36  percent. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  of 
sound  multilateral  trade  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  is  our  greatest 
weapon  for  combating  Communist  ag¬ 
gression.  If  we  are  to  break  the  ties  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  Europe,  we  must 
develop  a  trade  policy  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  our  allies  to  secure  the  raw 
materials  they  require  for  economic 
stability.  A  third  of  Western  Europe’s 
trade  used  to  be  with  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  If  we  must 
for  security  reasons  discourage  East- 
West  trade,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  climate  which  will 
permit  Western  Europe  to  develop  its 
trade  in  the  free  world.  If  we  are  to  keep 
Japan  from  trading  with  Red  China  and 
Manchuria,  we  must  permit  them  to  de¬ 
velop  their  trade  in  the  free  world  also. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  The  fact 
that  the  economies  of  the  industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  are  not  complementary 
does  not  make  it  easy.  The  United 
States  is  capable  of  supplying  most  of  the 
raw  materials  needed  by  these  countries, 
but  unless  we  are  willing  to  buy  some¬ 
thing — either  goods  or  services — they 
have  no  way  of  paying  for  these  raw 
materials.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements 
should  not,  of  course,  be  used  to  destroy 
any  of  our  producers  in  industry  or  agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  for  continuing 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  cannot  be 
refuted.  When  we  trade  with  other 
countries  we  are  aiding  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  are  disposing  of  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  surpluses.  The  world  must 
trade  or  perish.  That  is  the  only  real 
question  before  this  body.  I  urge  a  fa¬ 
vorable  vote  on  H.  R.  9474. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
unique  position  in  regard  to  this  bill,  the 
old  saying  comes  to  mind — “Defend  me 
from  my  friends,  I  can  defend  myself 
from  my  enemies.” 

Some  few  months  ago,  as  we  all  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  free  world  with  a 
statesman-like  promise  that  henceforth 
we  could  look  forward  to  an  era  of  “trade 
not  aid,”  and  the  slogan  caught  on — or 
so  we  thought.  In  addition,  President 
Eisenhower  promised  to  include  in  his 
legislative  program  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  Cordell  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  which  expires  on  tomor¬ 
row. 

That  was  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  Less  than  a  month  ago,  President 
Eisenhower — a  victim  of  his  friends — 
made  a  concession.  His  concession  was 
to  his  fellow  Republican  friends  in  the 
Congress — but  unfortunately  for  the  free 
world  and  American  business  and  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  his  friends,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  are  those  who  have  been 
called,  with  accuracy,  entrench  protec¬ 
tionists. 


Faced  with  friendly  opposition — shall 
we  say  an  'ultimatum — the  President 
agreed  to  drop  for  the  present  session 
his  drive  to  gain  for  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  the  anticipated  3-year  re¬ 
newal,  and  has  agreed  to  only  the  1-year 
extension  here  proposed.  The  President 
has  been  fenced  in  between  his  Republi¬ 
can-protectionist  friends  in  the  Congress 
and  the  lapsing  of  the  present  act  on 
tomorrow.  I  regret  immensely  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  vote  for  a  3-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  most  important  law  but 
rather  we  are  given  an  opportunity  only 
to  vote  for  a  1-year  extension. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  today  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Cordell  Hull  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  During  these 
years,  under  the  operation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  prosperity  has  abounded  for 
American  agriculture  and  for  American 
industry. 

This  act,  as  we  all  must  recognize,  is 
designed  to  promote  the  widest  possible 
trade  in  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  and  to  stimulate  neighborly 
goodwill  through  trade  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  stability  and  peace. 

Last  year  there  was  a  similar  1-year 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  At  that  time,  it  will  be 
recalled  the  new  administration  indi¬ 
cated  that  an  overall  study  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  trade  and  tariff  policy  should  be 
undertaken — an  extensive  study  in  the 
meantime  has  been  made — the  results 
of  this  study  are  included  in  the  so-called 
Randall  report.  But  notwithstanding 
the  recommendation  of  the  Randall  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  the  majority  membership  of 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  recommend 
only  a  1-year  extension  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  I  should  like  to  pay,  at  this  time, 
a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  author 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram — the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  my 
illustrious  predecessor,  friend,  and  most 
distinguished  constituent.  Judge  Hull  is 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  a  suitable  tribute  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  to  him  is  being  planned  and 
directed  at  his  birthplace  near  Byrds- 
town,  Pickett  County,  in  the  upper  Cum¬ 
berland  section  of  Tennessee. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Judge 
Hull  here  in  Washington,  he  related  to 
me  some  of  the  experiences  of  his  long 
and  fruitful  life  and  particularly  of  his 
fight  for  the  development  of  freer  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Judge 
Hull  told  me  how  he  had  made  his  first 
speech  in  this  House  for  a  lower  tariff  and 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  trade  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  during  his  early 
days  in  the  Congress — and  how  ulti¬ 
mately  his  policies  were  enacted  into  law 
when  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  sure  that  this  story — of  a  life¬ 
long  fight  for  a  policy  of  lower  tariffs  and 
freer  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
world — should  give  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  sometimes  seem 
discouraged  at  the  slowness  and  failure 
of  adoption  of  programs  and  policies  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world. 

Certainly,  our  Nation  must  not  re¬ 
treat  from  a  policy  of  world  trade  but 
rather  the  principles  of  the  Cordell  Hull 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
must  be  generously  embraced  to  insure 
continued  markets  and  thus  continued 
prosperity  for  American  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products — but  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  promotion  of  stability  and 
peace. 

(Mr.  EVINS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sctjdder]  . 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  H.  R.  9474  I  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  an  emergency  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  expires  tomorrow. 
I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  operation  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  nor  with  the 
method  by  which  it  is  administered. 

I  believe  that  the  making  of  tariff  rates 
should  be  on  a  realistic  program  and  not 
made  an  international  political  issue. 

Several  Members  of  Congress,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  have  introduced  legislation 
which  I  feel  should  be  adopted.  It  would 
provide  that  the  Tariff  Commisson  would 
establish  tariff  rates  on  a  businesslike 
basis,  taking  into  consideration  the  wage 
standards  and  working  conditions  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  competing  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  various  countries.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  restrict  imports, 
but  we  should  allow  American -produced 
articles  to  be  competitive  with  such  im¬ 
ports.  We  cannot  support  our  economy 
with  idle  workers. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  find  that  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  adequately  consider  tar¬ 
iff  legislation  during  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  am  further  advised  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  will  be  appointed  to  make 
an  interim  study  of  the  entire  interna¬ 
tional  trade  program.  I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  the  end  that 
they  will  come  up  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  tariff  legislation  that  will  protect 
American  industries  and  make  possible 
the  sustaining  of  the  American  standard 
of  living. 

Realizing  the  great  problem  facing  the 
administration  and  the  necessity  for 
some  law  to  operate  under,  I  am  sup- 
pox-ting  this  extension  bill  with  the  hopes 
that  next  year  we  may  develop  legisla¬ 
tion  to  once  and  for  all  take  care  of  this 
very  vexatious  and  many  times  discrim¬ 
inatory  pi-oblem. 

(Mr.  SCUDDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fi’cm  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kearns]. 

(Mr.  KEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  rise  here  today  and  say  that 
fundamentally  I  am  with  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  stand  with  the  concept  that  we 


must  build  international  trade  with  our 
friendly  nations;  however,  I  do  feel  that 
we  certainly  have  first  an  obligation  here 
at  home  when  American  industry  is 
threatened,  when  American  paydays  no 
longer  exist  when  men  are  out  of  work. 

I  have  visited  Tokyo  since  the  war.  I 
took  time  out  there  to  visit  the  indus¬ 
tries,  to  go  in  and  see  how  they  produce 
their  merchandise.  I  visited  the  homes 
where  the  people  of  Japan  get  11  cents 
a  day  for  doing  piecework.  Yet  that 
material  that  they  manufacture  and 
assemble  over  there  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  put  on  our  markets 
to  compete  with  products  that  we  pro¬ 
duce  here. 

If  there  are  no  objections  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  today,  I  wish  to 
exhibit  a  few  samples.  I  brought  a  few 
of  these  along  which  I  would  like  to  show 
you.  I  believe  in  visual  education. 
When  you  can  see  something  you  are 
more  apt  to  believe  what  is  happening. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  hei-e  a  toy  that  is 
being  manufactured  over  in  Japan  at 
the  present  time.  This  toy  is  placed  on 
the  markets  here  for  sale  at  98  cents. 
I  am  going  to  leave  these  here.  I  wish 
you  would  examine  the  workmanship. 
The  detail  is  marvelous,  the  mechanical 
preparation  almost  perfect.  Away  back 
here  on  the  rear  of  the  body  they  have 
a  little  mark  “Made  in  Japan.”  It  would 
cost  in  this  country  $1.98  to  manufac¬ 
ture  this  toy  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
market. 

Here  I  have  what  Japan  calls  its 
dream  car.  Look  at  the  detail  of  this 
car.  Right  up  in  front  here  we  have  a 
little  mark  “Made  in  Japan.”  Whoever 
goes  in  to  buy  these  toys  does  not  look 
for  that,  I  am  sure.  This  particular  job 
here,  made  in  Japan  and  delivered  for 
sale  in  the  United  States,  at  $2.98.  It 
would  cost  $5  to  make  this  toy  here  be¬ 
fore  it  ever  goes  on  the  market. 

I  wish  you  people  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufacturing  would  exam¬ 
ine  the  workmanship  of  these  toys. 
Even  the  men  in  the  plants  that  are 
making  these  toys  say  they  could  not  in 
any  way  improve  upon  the  mechanism 
or  the  detail,  or  the  streamlining  of 
these  particular  toys. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  just  want 
to  say  I  am  already  receiving  requests 
for  some  of  those,  if  the  gentleman  can 
spare  them.  Some  people  who  have 
gi-andchildren  will  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  will  see  that  the 
Chah-man  gets  some  of  these,  and  we 
will  change  the  name  on  them  to  Made 
in  America,  I  hope. 

Now  I  want  to  take  you  over  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Germany.  Hei-e  is  one 
of  theix-  new  types  of  jeeps  made  over 
in  the  American  sector  in  Germany.  We 
have  the  boy  sitting  down  here.  They 
can  put  him  in  the  seat.  It  has  a  wind¬ 
shield,  and  it  really  moves  along,  too, 
with  this  rear-wheel  mechanism  they 
have  here.  It  sounds  like  a  jeep  when 
it  runs.  Over  there  they  make  this  for 
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sale  here  for  $2.90.  Here  it  costs  $5.25 
to  produce  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of 
your  time  to  go  into  this,  but  up  in  Erie 
and  up  in  Girard,  Pa.,  I  have  a  plant 
employing  from  1,600  to  1,800  men  nor¬ 
mally.  Today  I  have  110  men  working 
up  in  those  plants.  Those  men  up  there 
are  not  against  Japan  making  toys;  they 
are  not  against  Germany  making  toys, 
but  those  men  up  there  want  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  about 
paydays,  how  they  are  going  to  pay  the 
mortgages  on  their  homes,  and  how  they 
are  going  to  eat,  while  this  distinguished 
committee  tells  us  that  a  year  from  now 
we  are  going  to  have  all  these  matters 
adjusted  and  everything  will  be  taken 
care  of  so  that  there  will  be  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  peril  clause  or 
the  crisis  clause  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it.  My  duty  to  my  constituents 
back  home,  I  feel,  is  merely  to  appeal 
to  this  body  that  in  the  futui-e  we  will 
try  to  consider  the  Amei'ican  working¬ 
man  who  wants  to  make  a  living  and 
exist  in  this  country  as  well  as  those 
who  are  trying  to  get  along  abroad. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  mentioned  imports  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  Those  two  countries 
are  considered  as  anchors  against  com¬ 
munism  in  the  free  world,  and  the  whole 
object  of  our  foreign  policy  today  is  to 
keep  them  outside  the  Communist  orbit. 
We  spend  each  year  billions  of  dollars 
in  an  effort  to  do  that.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  not  think  it  is  a  whole  lot  cheaper 
for  the  American  taxpayer  to  help  keep 
the  economy  of  Japan  and  Germany 
going  by  buying  a  few  toys  than  it  is 
for  us  to  have  to  subsidize  them  to  the 
tune  of  four  or  five  billion  dollars  evexy 
year  as  we  are  now  doing? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  I  have 
no  grievance  against  them  making  toys, 
but  I  do  not  want  a  system  prevailing 
where  you  practically  knock  out  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  town  and  penalize  particu¬ 
lar  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  think  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us  to  give  $2  or  $3 
million  a  year  to  your  people  in  your 
home  town  and  save  some  billions  of 
dollars  correspondingly  in  the  nature  of 
subsidies  abroad. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Will  the  gentleman 
kindly  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
that  effect  so  that  I  can  take  that  mes¬ 
sage  back  home? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  include  in  that  resolution  a 
plant  in  my  district  making  woolen 
gloves  and  mittens  that  was  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  most  of  the  last  year  because 
of  imports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  abolish  import  quotas  on 
cotton. 

Mi*.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  The  im¬ 
port  quota  on  cotton  is  put  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  price  support  program  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  be  quite  willing 
to  abolish  the  tariff  on  cotton. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Quotas  are  imposed 
to  protect  American  cotton  farmers 
against  injurious  foreign  competition. 
The  purpose  is  the  same  as  a  tariff. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  all  people  who  in¬ 
stituted  this  program,  the  import  quota 
on  cotton  is  the  same  quota  as  exists 
on  every  other  commodity  for  which 
there  is  a  price  support  program,  and 
that  is  there  to  protect  the  American 
Government.  It  is  not  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  cotton  producer. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  importation  of 
cotton  is  limited  by  quota  and  other¬ 
wise  to  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  domestic  production.  The  reason 
for  quotas  is  to  protect  the  American 
cotton  grower.  Cotton  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  my  district. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  All  the 
history  of  the  legislation  makes  it  clear 
it  is  not  there  to  protect  the  cotton 
grower,  but  to  keep  the  price-support 
program  from  applying  to  any  but  do¬ 
mestic  production. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  statement 
and  the  display  of  foreign-made  toys 
and  prices  which  they  are  produced  and 
sold  in  competition  with  American-made 
toys.  I  think  he  has  given  the  Members 
of  this  House  something  to  think  about 
and  that  these  trade  agreements  should 
be  adjusted  to  meet  this  type  of  com¬ 
petition. 

I  have  in  my  district,  which  adjoins 
that  of  the  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Kearns!  the  Holgate  Toy  Co.,  of 
Kane,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  wooden 
toys.  They  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  as  the  manufacturers  in  the 
gentleman’s  district.  They  are  having 
the  toughest  time  in  their  history  to 
stay  in  business.  It  is  about  time  we 
developed  some  legislation  that  will 
afford  relief  to  these  people  who  have 
been  in  this  toy  industry  for  many 
years  to  protect  the  toy  industry  and 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  it  for  their  livelihood. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  talks 
about  his  district.  I  am  interested  in 
my  district  and  its  industrial  life.  I  am 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the  jobs 
of  the  people  that  are  trying  to  make 
their  living  in  competition  with  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  foreign  countries.  These 
American  industries  are  entitled  to  our 
protection  from  invasion  of  cheap  for¬ 
eign  products  that  are  making  their 
business  difficult.  That  protection  has 
not  been  given  them  in  the  past  several 
years.  So  let  us  not  get  too  broad¬ 
minded  about  this  whole  situation/  I 


want  to  be  considerate,  however,  when 
it  concerns  the  bread  and  butter  and 
the  social  standards  of  the  people  in  the 
area  which  I  represent.  I  want  to  see 
legislation  that  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
will  give  American  manufacturers  the 
opportunity  to  stay  in  existence. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  we  grow 
cotton  in  the  South,  and  we  have  the 
same  problem  with  our  textile  industry 
that  the  gentleman  has  with  his  indus¬ 
tries.  Our  textile  industry  has  gone 
through  the  same  pains  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  talking  about.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  cheap  competition  from 
Japan.  Our  people  are  now  begging 
every  opportunity,  and  the  United  States 
Government,  through  this  fellow  Flem¬ 
ing  down  yonder,  will  not  even  let  our 
people  get  a  contract  in  competition.  We 
not  only  have  Japan  against  us,  we  have 
the  United  States  against  us.  This  is 
a  problem  in  which  we  are  all  involved. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  May  I  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  [Mr.  Reed]  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  that  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  opportunity  of  speaking  here. 
Let  me  say  also  that  it  is  no  reflection 
upon  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  I  am 
here  merely  trying  to  beg  consideration 
for  an  industry  that  is  being  put  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Forand]. 

(Mr.  FORAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
luctantly  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
I  say  “reluctantly”  because  I  am  real¬ 
istic  enough  to  realize  that  we  must  have 
a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  in  opera¬ 
tion  due  to  the  circumstances  that  exist 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  reluctant  to  support  further  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it 
is  now  written,  and  I  regret  that  there 
was  not  an  opportunity  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  hold  hearings  and  give  our  indus¬ 
try  representatives  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  tell  of  the  situation  in  their  re¬ 
spective  industries  which  they  feel  could 
be  remedied  by  amendments  to  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Circumstances  have  developed  that 
make  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  an  instrument  that  should  be  used 
to  its  full  extent,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  being  used  to  its  full  extent  at  the 
present  moment.  I  refer  particularly  to 
that  part  of  it  dealing  with  the  peril 
point  and  the  escape  clause.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  insisted  on  the  escape  clause 
being  written  into  every  treaty  once  it 
was  written  into  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
I  was  promised  some  years  ago  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Department  who 
were  in  my  office  that  if  I  would  vote  for 
this  legislation  the  escape  clause  would 
be  used  when  a  showing  was  made  that 
an  industry  was  being  seriously  damaged. 


In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  small  industries  today  are  suf¬ 
fering  terribly  as  a  result  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  but  it  seems  that  no  relief 
can  be  gotten  for  them.  I  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  lace  industry.  There  are  in 
this  country,  I  believe,  around  100  lace 
mills,  and  approximately  80  percent  of 
them  are  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  a  small  industry.  I  refer  also  to 
the  jewelry  industry,  90  percent  of  which 
is  in  my  State  and  in  that  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  represented  by  our  Honorable 
Speaker  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Joe  Martin.  I  refer  to  textiles — yes, 
several  industries  are  deserving  of  relief 
right  now.  Unfortunately,  under  the  bill 
that  is  going  to  be  passed  here  today; 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  They  will  have  to  wait  at  least  a 
year.  The  chairman  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  said  that  they  will  make  this 
the  first  order  of  business  in  the  next 
Congress,  and  hearings  will  be  held  on 
it  and  so  forth.  Well,  of  course,  it  is 
good  to  have  promises,  but  I  must  say 
that  I,  for  one,  believe  that  those  Repub¬ 
licans  who  are  making  the  promises  now 
will  not  be  in  control  next  year  to  make 
good  on  these  promises  because  the  Re¬ 
publicans  will  not  be  in  the  control  of 
this  Congress. 

On  January  18,  1954,  I  brought  the 
problems  of  the  industries  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  following  letter: 

January  7,  1954. 

The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  slogan  of  “Trade  not  aid.”  plus  recent 
newspaper  reports  that  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  looks  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  fur¬ 
ther  reducing  tariffs,  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  uneasiness  and  worry,  to  many  workers 
in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,'  where 
unemployment  is  mounting  every  day, 
through  the  reduction  of  working  hours  in 
some  plants,  the  laying-off  of  a  part  of  the 
work  force  in  others,  and  even  the  outright 
closing  down  of  still  other  plants  where  the 
companies  go  out  of  business. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  this  change, 
which  is  having  a  dire  effect  upon  our  econ¬ 
omy,  and  in  practically  every  case  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  our  industries  is  given 
as  the  major  factor.  This  applies  to  textiles, 
rubber  footwear,  and  laces. 

Many  of  the  so-called  small  industries, 
which  employ  only  a  few  thousand  workers 
each,  apparently,  are  looked  upon  by  some  as 
the  type  of  industry  that  can  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  “Trade  not  aid.”  in  an  effort 
to  help  bolster  the  economy  of  friendly  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

I  cannot  accept  that  philosophy  and  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  you  to  reject  it. 

Many  of  these  small  industries  are  located 
in  Rhode  Island.  They  mean  much  to  us  and 
must  not  be  sacrificed,  but  instead  should 
be  encouraged  and  given  protection. 

The  Lever  lace  industry,  which  comprises 
some  80  mills,  has  53  of  these  mills  in  Rhode 
Island  and  furnish  employment  to  nearly 
10,000  workers  . 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  sam¬ 
ples  of  hundreds  of  letters  I  received  on 
the  subject  from  lace  workers  in  my  district. 

The  manufacture  of  jewelry  is  another 
so-called  small  industry  with  approximately 
90  percent  of  it  located  in  Rhode  Island  and 
employing  about  25,000  workers. 
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The  low  wages  paid  foreign  workers,  as 
compared  to  the  wages  paid  for  comparable 
work  in  the  United  States,  is  so  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  that  unless  proper  tariff  protection 
is  provided  our  plants  may  have  to  close  and 
our  workers  forced  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  which  in  Rhode  Island  is 
mounting  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  argument  that  workers  displayed  in 
this  manner  could  be  retrained  and  the 
manufacturers  given  financial  assistance  in 
a  changeover  to  other  lines  is  not  a  sound 
one,  in  my  opinion.  It  raises  several  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  first  is:  What  wages  would  be  paid  to 
the  trainees?  I  am  sure  it  would  be  far 
below  what  these  experienced  lace  workers 
are  now  earning.  The  second  is:  What 
would  happen  to  the  aged  and  other  workers 
who  would  not  be  amenable  to  retraining? 
How  many  of  them  would  be  forced  to  go 
on  relief?  The  problem  this  would  present 
is  a  most  serious  one,  not  only  of  economics 
but  also  of  morale,  and  should  receive  most 
serious  consideration. 

The  cost  of  the  readjustment  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  plus  whatever  financial  aid  might  be 
given  to  the  manufacturers,  could  well 
exceed  the  amount  of  aid  now  given  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  name  of,  and  on  their  behalf,  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  give  these  workers  most 
serious  consideration  before  you  recommend 
any  reduction  in  existing  tariffs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Member  of  Congress. 

On  January  18  I  received  this  reply 
from  the  Department  of  State: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  18,  1954. 
The  Honorable  Aime  J.  Forand, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Forand:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  January  7,  1954,  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  telephone  on  the  12th,  in  which 
you  express  on  behalf  of  workers  in  the  tex¬ 
tile,  rubber  footwear,  ’  and  lace  industries 
anxiety  concerning  the  employment  situa¬ 
tion  in  Rhode  Island.  You  call  attention  to 
the  problems  involved  in  a  changeover  of 
the  workers  to  other  types  of  employment, 
and  strongly  urge  that  the  welfare  of  these 
workers  be  given  most  serious  consideration 
before  recommendations  are  made  for  any 
reduction  in  existing  tariffs. 

In  recommending  that  a  study  of  our  en¬ 
tire  foreign  economic  policy  be  made,  the 
President  expressed  his  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  policy  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  trade  which  would  contribute  to  an 
expanding  level  of  international  trade  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  for  domestic  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  The  Congress,  in  the  authorizing 
legislation,  directed  the  Commission  on  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Policy  to  “examine,  study, 
and  report  on  the  subjects  of  international 
trade  and  its  enlargement  consistent  with  a 
sound  domestic  economy  *  *  *  and  to  rec¬ 
ommend  appropriate  policies,  measures,  and 
practices.”  The  Commission’s  work  is  now 
nearing  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that 
its  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  both 
executive  and  congressional  consideration  of 
the  report  in  the  development  of  a  policy  for 
the  United  States  responsive  to  our  national 
interests,  domestic,  and  foreign. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Government’s 
approach  to  the  problem  of  international 
trade  is  being  formulated,  the  existing  trade 
program  with  its  safeguards  for  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  remains  in  force.  Under  this  program 
the  escape  clause  procedure  provides  for  de¬ 
termining  the  effect  on  domestic  industries 
of  imports  of  any  of  the  products  on  which 
tariff  concessions  have  been  granted  in  trade 
agreements.  With  respect  to  any  such  items 
the  Tariff  Commission  would  undertake  an 


investigation  at  the  request  of  any  inter¬ 
ested  party  to  determine  whether  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  concessions  the  commodities 
affected  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  Should  the  Commission 
find  evidence  of  actual  or  threatened  injury, 
it  would  then  recommend  to  the  President 
such  measures  as  it  considered  necessary  to 
remedy  or  prevent  the  injury. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

I  also  wrote  to  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  replies: 

Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  15,  1954. 
Hon.  Aime  J.  Forand, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Forand:  Mr.  Randall 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  of  January  8,  and  to  express  his  ap¬ 
preciation  for  your  constructive  comments 
with  respect  to  tariffs  and  industry,  together 
with  copies  of  letters  you  have  received. 

The  problems  to  which  you  refer,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  readjustments  incident  to  in¬ 
dustrial  dislocations  of  whatever  cause,  have 
been  the  subject  of  most  serious  and  search¬ 
ing  inquiry  in  the  course  of  the  Commission’s 
work.  We  have  had  very  excellent  presenta¬ 
tions  of  information  on  this  subject  gen¬ 
erally,  and  in  particular  we  are  in  receipt 
of  a  number  of  letters  from  representatives 
of  the  lace  industry,  including  substantive 
statements  from  the  Lace  &  Embroidery  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and 
the  American  Lace  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  All  of  this 
material  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  research  staff,  where  you  may 
be  sure  it  has  received  attentive  considera¬ 
tion. 

Intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  recent  weeks  has  now  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  our  report,  which  will 
be  published  shortly.  A  copy  will,  of  course, 
be  transmitted  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

With  appreciation  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  C.  Mattison, 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  28,  1954. 
The  Honorable  Aime  J.  Forand, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Forand:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  8,  1954,  with  which  you  enclose 
copies  of  five  letters  received  by  you  from 
lace  workers  in  Rhode  Island,  all  expressing 
concern  about  possible  future  reductions  of 
United  States  tariff  rates  on  lace. 

The  concern  of  the  lace  workers  appar¬ 
ently  is  based  on  publicity  in  recent  months 
regarding  the  general  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  possibility  that  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
may  make  recommendations  leading  to  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
which  might  result  in  the  rates  of  duty  on 
lace  being  reduced. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  not  aware  of  any 
proceedings  now  pending  or  contemplated 
having  the  specific  purpose  of  reducing  the 
rates  of  duty  applicable  to  imported  lace. 
The  Commission  is  unable  to  predict  what 
the  future  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  and  whether  any  such  proceedings 
will  be  initiated  at  some  future  time.  \ 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  B.  Brossard, 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wampler]. 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation  and 
to  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  I  voted  against  granting 
the  rule  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  I  did  so  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
I  appreciate  the  problems  that  confront 
this  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  appreciate  the  problem  they 
have  of  trying  to  gain  for  us  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  to  keep  trade  flowing  freely 
among  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  represent  a  district  in  south¬ 
west  Virginia  which  is  predominantly  a 
coal  producing  district.  I  had  at  one 
time  about  17,000  men  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  coal  mines  of  my  district. 
Today,  I  would  say  conservatively  that 
at  least  7,000  of  those  coal  miners  are 
out  of  work.  I  wish  every  Member  of 
this  House  could  have  been  with  me  last 
weekend  when  I  traveled  through  the 
coal  producing  areas  of  my  district.  The 
tilings  that  I  saw  there  were  certainly 
not  a  sight  welcome  to  my  eyes.  I  could 
go  back  to  my  district  this  fall  and  I  can 
talk  economics  and  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  to  my  people  who  are  out  of 
work,  but  that  would  not  be  of  much 
consolation  to  them.  I  think  that  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  has  been  pretty 
benevolent  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  We  have  tried  to  help  those  who 
fought  with  us  side  by  side  during 
World  War  H,  by  making  grants  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  of  technical  assistance,  and 
of  military  aid.  But,  you  know,  I 
reckon  I  am  a  little  old  fashioned  in 
my  thinking.  Some  people  may  call  me 
a  reactionary  or  a  mossback  or  apply 
some  other  label,  but  I  am  an  American. 
I  think  what  Communist  Russia  and 
those  who  adhere  to  her  philosophy  of 
government  fear  most  from  our  country 
is  not  our  atomic  bomb  or  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  or  any  thermonuclear  weapon 
that  we  may  have — I  think  the  thing 
that  they  fear  most  of  us  is  our  great 
capacity  and  our  great  potential  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  country.  I  believe  with 
about  8  percent  of  the  world’s  population, 
we  are  producing  one-third  of  the  world’s 
goods  and  services.  So,  if  we  do  have 
a  secret  weapon  in  this  country,  I  sub¬ 
mit  it  is  this  great  economic  system 
which  has  been  developed  throughout 
the  years.  So  the  thing  I  want  to  see  is 
some  protection  afforded  those  indus¬ 
tries  that  have  been  damaged,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  coal  industry  of  America  has 
been  damaged  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil.  Once  again,  I 
want  to  say  to  this  great  committee  I 
know  they  worked  long  and  hard  upon 
this  very  complicated  problem.  I  am 
voting  against  it  simply  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  do  so  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
my  people  at  home.  I  hope  in  the  re¬ 
maining  days  of  this  session,  and  in  the 
next  Congress,  certainly,  we  can  enact 
some  legislation  which  will  bring  relief 
to  those  industries  that  have  been  hurt — 
and  particularly  the  coal  industry  of 
America.  Certainly,  I  am  not  against 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  or  any  type 
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of  agreement  which  would  bring  about 
a  working  policy  of  foreign  trade,  but 
when  it  begins  to  destroy  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  American  industries,  then  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers], 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  have  another  issue 
before  the  Congress  that  is  going  to  di¬ 
vide  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  is 
this  issue  here  today,  and  we  are  passing 
it  over  lightly. 

I  have  looked  at  the  five  words  on  this 
dais  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
wondered  why  they  were  put  there.  The 
first  word  in  that  group  is  “Union.”  I 
believe  this  act  is  going  to  disunite  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country 
more  than  any  other  issue  we  are  going 
to  have  this  session. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reed]  has  come  back.  I  am 
an  admirer  of  this  great  American  from 
New  York.  I  believe  he  is  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  convictions 
and  unbounded  courage,  and  always 
stands  for  what  he  believes  is  right.  I 
disagree  with  the  rule  that  he  asked  for 
yesterday  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
that  there  should  be  a  closed  rule  brought 
to  this  House,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  could  not  work  their  way 
upon  this  bill  and  have  a  chance  to 
amend  it.  I  heard  the  objection  raised 
that  there  would  be  hundreds  of  amend¬ 
ments  offered.  If  those  amendments 
were  offered  and  voted  up  or  down,  would 
that  not  be  the  American  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  any  piece  of  legislation  that  is 
brought  before  the  Congress? 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said  that 
he  believed  in  the  commonsense  of  the 
common  people  of  this  Nation.  When 
those  in  power  before  him  had  said, 
“No.  We  are  autocrats.  We  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  brains.  We  know 
what  is  best  for  the  people  of  America,” 
he  said,  “I  do  not  believe  so.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  commonsense 
of  the  people  of  America.”  And  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
on  that  one  philosophy. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Of  course  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  what  I  con¬ 
sider  an  exaggerated  compliment  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  just  a  hard 
worker  in  the  field,  the  same  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is.  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
any  more  than  any  other  person  on  the 
floor.  I  have  a  responsibility  and  I  try ' 
to  discharge  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
both  parties  over  the  years  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
on  very  important  legislation  of  this 
kind  not  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  without  a 
closed  rule.  We  tried  that  once  on  a 
tax  bill  and  it  had  to  be  vetoed.  It  was 
simply  emasculated.  So  it  is  no  vari¬ 
ation  from  the  rules  that  I  am  following 
in  asking  for  these  closed  rules.  It  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  legislation,  and 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  know  it  is  your 
sincere  belief.  I  am  only  arguing  a  dif¬ 


ferent  point  of  view  that  I  believe  in.  I 
was  elected  to  represent  a  third  of  a 
million  people  and  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  whether  a  bill  should  be  amend¬ 
ed  on  this  floor.  I  believe  that  is  the 
fundamental  American  right  of  every 
American  citizen  and  his  Representative. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  these  trying  days  is 
allies.  I  say  that  that  basic  philosophy 
is  wrong.  The  basic  thing  that  we  need 
in  America  is  a  united  and  strong  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  have  argued  that  we  are  going  to 
promote  communism  abroad  if  we  do  not 
take  care  of  unemployment.  My  faith  in 
America  is  that  the  strength  of  America 
does  not  lie  in  our  great  productive  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  has  been  said  here  today,  and 
in  our  great  armies  and  our  Air  Force. 
I  think  that  is  wrong.  The  strength  of 
America  lies  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
our  people,  and  they  are  not  legislators 
who  are  here,  but  people  who  represent 
us  in  all  walks  of  life.  France  had  the 
greatest  land  army  this  world  has  ever 
known,  in  1939  and  it  took  Germany  just 
29  days  to  bring  that  army  to  its  knees. 

We  say  that  competition  is  needed  to 
make  for  efficiency.  Do  we  want  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  other  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  or  do  we  want  to  lower 
ours  down  to  theirs?  I  say  raise  theirs 
not  lower  ours. 

Let  us  not  lead  America  into  unem¬ 
ployment  and  poor  economic  conditions. 
I  get  many,  many  letters  from  parents 
saying  their  children  are  hungry,  that 
they  do  not  have  enough  food  to  feed 
them  or  clothes  to  clothe  them  and  they 
cannot  get  unemployment  relief  because 
funds  have  run  out. 

I  think  our  basic  obligation  is  to  take 
care  of  hungry  Americans  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  you  are  fearful  of  communism 
in  this  country,  if  it  starts  out  with  the 
poor,  then  take  care  of  them  and  have 
a  strong  America  here. 

Talk  about  trading  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  And  I  believe  in  free  trade — but 
we  trade  with  Guatemala;  we  are  their 
greatest  importer  and  yet  you  find  there 
in  that  country  in  Central  America 
strong  Communist  operations. 

We  have  traded  with  Indochina  in 
everything  they  have — rubber,  tin,  and 
other  things— yet  they  have  not  the  will 
to  resist  the  Communists. 

Now,  should  we  not  carefully  recon¬ 
sider  our  basic  philosophy  that  our  trade 
will  stop  communism  in  this  world  when 
it  does  not?  I  do  not  believe  it  does. 
I  believe  this  is  an  overall  thing.  I  have 
heard  the  freetraders  present  their  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  have  got  to  equalize  this 
thing,  and  in  the  equalization  we  are 
going  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  industry 
of  the  Nation;  and  that  is  exactly  what 
they  do.  Am  I,  as  a  Represenstative,  or 
are  you,  as  a  Representative,  to  look  on 
with  equanimity  and  see  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
going  hungry  because  the  breadwinner 
of  the  family  does  not  have  work? 

Build  up  the  economy.  You  are  doing 
no  such  thing,  you  are  tearing  down 
America  when  you  let  imports  into  this 
country  create  such  situations;  you  are 
tearing  down  instead  of  building  up  a 
strong  America.  Is  this  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  build  a  strong  world.  I 


know  the  unemployment  that  exists, 
especially  in  the  coal-mining  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  example, 
the  glass  industry.  I  can  remember  in 
1950  reading  an  article  in  an  English 
trade  journal  saying  that  Hungary  was 
dumping  glassware  into  the  United 
States  at  one-quarter  of  the  production 
cost  in  Hungary.  They  could  do  that 
because  they  were  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  at  that  time  and  Russia  had  to 
have  dollars  in  order  to  support  her 
world  program  and  they  were  dumping 
products  in  America  at  a  fraction  of 
their  cost  so  they  could  get  dollars  to 
support  their  policies  throughout  the 
world. 

I  called  that  to  the  attention  of  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  told  him 
that  he  had  the  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  invoke  the  Antidumping 
Act  and  stop  it.  It  was  never  stopped. 
Are  you  going  to  sacrifice  the  glass  in¬ 
dustry,  the  coal-mining  industry,  and 
others  to  help  a  few  of  the  big  businesses 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
everyone  in  this  House  is  in  favor  of  rec¬ 
iprocity  in  foreign  trade.  I  am  sure  I 
am,  but  what  we  actually  have  is  a 
sugar-coated  proposition  under  the 
name  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper] 
if  he  had  any  figures  as  to  the  imports 
of  Polish  hams  and  bacon  into  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  value  of  the  commodities 
we  shipped  to  Poland  in  return.  He 
said  he  did  not.  I  should  like  to  supply 
him  with  figures  on  the  total  imports 
for  consumption  from  Poland  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1952  through  September  1953,  the 
latest  period  for  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  information.  We  permitted 
$13,677,000  worth  of  commodities  to 
come  into  this  country  from  Poland  and 
practically  all  of  this  was  canned  ham 
and  bacon.  Remember  that  Poland  is 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

How  reciprocal  is  foreign  trade? 
What  did  we  ship  to  Poland  in  exchange 
for  the  more  than  $13  million  worth  of 
hams  and  bacon  that  was  permitted  to 
come  into  this  country?  We  exported 
to  Poland  $236,000  worth  of  materials  of 
one  kind  or  another.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  obvious  that  we  handed  over 
$131/4  million  in  American  money  to  the 
Communist  Polish  Government.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  way  reciprocal 
trade  has  operated  on  a  one-way  street. 
If  you  want  to  get  an  idea  as  to  what 
reciprocal  trade  means  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Iron  Curtain  countries,  get  the 
export  control  reports  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  the  quarterly  reports 
that  are  issued,  and  it  will  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  you. 

Let  me  say  that  this  Polish  canned 
ham,  in  the  millions  of  pounds,  has  been 
boned  and  therefore  is  solid  ham.  It  is 
not  pork  on  the  hoof  and  we  in  Iowa  and 
the  Midwest  do  not  like  this  business  of 
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aiding  and  abetting  Communists  and 
Communist  aggression  by  permitting 
their  pork  products  to  come  into  this 
country  in  competition  with  American 
farmers  and  American  labor. 

So  I  say  again  that  while  I  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade,  I  am  certainly  opposed 
to  this  bill.  There  is  no  legislation  be¬ 
fore  this  House,  nor  will  there  be  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  that  has  a  more  eu¬ 
phonious  title  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  in  practical  effect  no  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  concessions  with  any  Iron 
Curtain  country  including  Poland.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  stuff  get 
in  here  then? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  far  as  I  know, 
through  nonstrategic  exports  and  im¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  ought  to  be  covered 
under  some  legislation  and  prohibited. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Imports  and  exports  in 
nonstrategic  goods  between  the  United 
States  and  Iron  Curtain  countries  have, 
as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  to  do  with 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  therefore  it 
would  not  come  under  this  legislation  or 
be  affected  by  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  under  this  reciprocal  trade 
policy,  we  are  importing  millions  of  pairs 
of  knit  woolen  gloves  and  mittens  made 
not  only  in  Japan  but  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  is  a  British  crown  colony,  the 
product  of  8-cent  labor  there.  We  are 
told  that  the  reason  for  this  legislation 
is  to  take  care  of  Japan  principally.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  this  afternoon 
about  our  free  world  friends.  Are  we  to 
be  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
proposes  to  take  care  of  Japan?  Where 
are  these  free  world  friends  of  ours?  Do 
they  propose  to  join  in  bolstering  Japan’s 
economy  to  prevent  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  gentleman  is  ask¬ 
ing  me,  first  I  would  like  to  say  I  meant 
no  disrespect  whatever  to  the  gentleman. 
I  was  just  stating  the  facts  as  I  under¬ 
stand  them.  I  respect  the  gentleman’s 
opposition.  As  to  Japan  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  big  trading  area  for 
Japan  is  south  and  southeast  Asia  and 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  that 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  are  as 
fully  prepared  as  we  are  to  facilitate  a 
more  open  trading  picture  on  a  free 
world  basis  into  which  Japan  can  fit.  I 
can  only  give  the  gentleman  my  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  will  believe  that  when  I  see 
the  figures  on  paper  as  to  how  much  of 
Japan’s  production  the  French,  British, 
and  others  absorb. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Their  trading  area  is  in 
south  and  southeast  Asia.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  to  see  the  whole  picture.  This 
will  make  possible  some  agreement  on 
that  score.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  see  that  Japan  does  not  have  any  at¬ 
traction  toward  Communist  influence 
because  there  may  be  some  economic  at¬ 
traction  to  do  so. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  burden  must  not  be 
on  the  United  States  alone. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  or  should 
be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  it  is  as  of  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  la¬ 
bor  and  that  is  what  is  happening  when 
we  permit  foreign  products  to  flood  our 
markets.  If  we  expect  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  living,  Congress  must 
enact  legislation  to  provide  tariffs  that 
represent  the  differential  in  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  all  commodities  that  are  in 
adequate  or  surplus  supply  through  do¬ 
mestic  production. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Rees]  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  we  all  realize  the  importance  of 
trade  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  want  to  isolate  the  United 
States  from  other  countries  in  respect  to 
trade.  We  want  to  be  as  liberal  as  we 
should  be,  and  at  the  same  time  we  want 
to  give  fair  consideration  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  our  country;  that 
means  all  of  the  people  of  our  country 
affected  by  trade  with  other  countries 
and  other  peoples. 

In  respect  to  trade  agreements,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  problem 
that  goes  beyond  the  economic  effects 
upon  our  country.  It  includes  the  mili¬ 
tary  security  of  the  United  States.  I  re¬ 
fer  in  particular  to  the  excessive  rate  of 
increase  in  imports  of  foreign  oil.  The 
increase  in  imports  in  recent  years  has 
been  steady  and  much  more  rapid  than 
people  realize.  From  1935  to  1940  oil  im¬ 
ports  averaged  about  150,000  barrels  per 
day.  Following  World  War  II,  they  in¬ 
creased  steadily  and  rapidly  and  they 
average  now  approximately  1  million 
barrels  per  day.  Before  World  War  II 
imports  were  about  5  percent  of  the 
domestic  market.  The  current  rate  is 
about  14  percent. 

The  thing  to  which  I  want  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  is  that  imports 
of  crude  oil  are  adversely  affecting  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  They  are  retard¬ 
ing  development  and  expansion.  It 
seems  rather  strange  that  under  State 
conservation  laws,  allowable  rates  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  reduced  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  percent  of  the  amount  of 
potential  production.  Most  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  because  of  the  competition  of  oil 
imports  from  other  countries.  The  in¬ 
teresting  thing  about  this  situation  is 
that  American  companies,  and  not  for¬ 
eign  organizations,  are  doing  the  im¬ 
porting. 

The  excessive  imports  of  foreign  oil  are 
a  threat  to  the  oil-producing  States  of 
our  country.  Kansas  is  fifth  in  oil  pro¬ 
duction.  The  industry  adds  $300  million 
annually  to  the  economy  of  our  State. 
This  money  goes  not  only  to  the  produc¬ 
ers,  but  to  about  60,000  people  employed 
in  the  industry.  Of  course,  it  affects 
thousands  of  other  people  indirectly. 

Congress  has  seen  fit,  and  rightly  so, 
to  give  certain  considerations  in  respect 
to  taxes  to  encourage  the  exploration  of 
oil  that  does  not  coincide  with  a  policy 
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of  permitting  excessive  imports  into  this 
country.  This  problem  is  a  serious  one 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  explored  by 
this  great  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.  I  hope  this  great  committee 
will  give  first  consideration  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  when  it  meets  in  January  to  hold 
hearings  dealing  with  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  also 
to  the  fact  that  withholding  or  discour¬ 
aging  production  in  our  country  does  not 
mean  an  accumulation  of  a  great  reserve 
of  oil  in  the  future.  What  does  happen 
when  you  discourage  oil  production  is 
that  you  also  discourage  exploration  and 
development  of  oil.  Let  it  be  understood, 
I  am  not  asking  that  imports  of  oil  and 
oil  products  be  completely  withheld  from 
this  country,  but  I  do  suggest  the  amount 
be  limited  to  a  place  where  it  will  not 
injure  the  development  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oil  in  the  United  States. 

So,  I  ask  that  when  this  committee 
meets  in  a  few  months  from  now,  it  go 
into  this  problem  with  a  view  of  giving 
a  little  more  protection  to  the  men  who 
really  explore  and  produce  oil  in  our  own 
country  and  put  a  little  more  control  on 
the  increased  imports  from  foreign 
nations. 

(Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  was  before  the  House  for  con¬ 
sideration,  I  voted  to  extend  it  1  year 
with  the  understanding  that  a  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  of  world  trade,  and  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  strengthen  our  position  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade  would  be  presented 
to  the  House.  Although  a  commission 
was  formed  and  a  report  submitted,  still 
there  is  no  legislation  before  us  for  con¬ 
sideration  other  than  another  extension 
of  the  same  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hand-blown 
glass  industry,  which  is  an  important 
one  in  the  Eighth  Ohio  District,  has 
deteriorated  by  reason  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  from  foreign  countries  of  products 
which  are  able  to  be  sold  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  at  a  much  cheaper  price 
than  products  manufactured  in  this 
country.  The  situation  with  respect  to 
this  industry  in  the  district  which  I  rep¬ 
resent  is  critical. 

Furthermore,  the  hand-blown  glass 
industry  is  not  the  only  one  affected  by 
this  situation,  as  the  debate  has  shown. 
While  I  fully  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  insofar 
as  an  opportunity  is  concerned  to  con¬ 
duct  hearings  on  the  subject,  I  feel  that 
there  still  exists  an  opportunity  in  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  session  to  give 
needed  attention  to  this  subject  which  is 
of  such  vital  interest  to  different  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  I  feel  justified  in  voting  against 
another  extension. 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]. 

(Mr.  ELLIOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  imme- 
dately  following  those  of  Mr.  Bailey.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congra¬ 
tulate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
Gross]  for  his  remarks  concerning  H.  R. 
9474.  Dui'ing  my  service  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  I  have  never  seen  him  waver 
in  his  support,  first  of  all,  of  our  own 
industries  and  our  own  people.  I,  too, 
am  vigorously  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  Yesterday  I  went  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  objected  to 
the  granting  of  a  rule  on  the  measure. 
Then,  as  now,  my  objections  were  based 
upon  the  fact  that,  under  present  trade 
policies  which  will  be  perpetuated  by  this 
legislation,  our  domestic  industries  and 
the  American  people  are  deprived  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  economic  injuries 
which  result  from  uncontrolled  and  un¬ 
regulated  imports  of  foreign  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  by  cheap  labor. 

I  was  then  and  am  now  opposed  to 
the  measure  because  it  was  brought  out 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  without  an  opportunity  being  given 
to  all  segments  of  industry  and  labor  to 
be  heard  upon  it.  I  was  and  am  opposed 
to  this  bill  being  brought  before  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule.  Because  of 
these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote  against  it, 
even  though  I  realize  that  I  stand  for  a 
lost  cause. 

(Mr.  BYRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eberharter]. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  a  rhetorical  question:  Will  the 
President,  under  this  1-year  extension, 
negotiate  any  new  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments?  Or  has  the  Republican  leader¬ 
ship,  in  exchange  for  extending  this  act 
for  a  year,  extracted  from  the  President 
a  commitment  not  to  use  the  authority? 
If  such  a  commitment  has  been  made, 
there  is  no  need  for  this  Congress  to  go 
through  the  formalities  of  extending 
even  for  a  year  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  com¬ 
mitment  has  been  made,  given  or  ex¬ 
tracted,  then  those  of  us  who  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  strong  supporters  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  pro¬ 
gram  will  watch  quite  closely  the  actions 
of  the  administration  during  the  coming 
year. 

During  the  coming  year,  much  posi¬ 
tive  action  could  be  and  should  be  taken 
in  the  trade  area.  New  agreements  could 
be  negotiated.  Old  agreements  should 
be  brought  up  to  date.  However,  the 
most  serious  trade  situation  relates  to 
Japan.  Japan,  formerly  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  country  which  in  prewar  years 
traded  extensively  with  China,  is  now  cut 
off  in  part  at  least  from  such  trade  with 
Red  China.  Japan  must  find  markets, 
must  develop  trade  channels  with  the 


rest  of  the  world,  if  she  is  to  survive  as 
an  industrial  nation.  The  survival  of 
Japan  as  an  industrial  nation  is  an  es¬ 
sential  key  to  our  basic  defenses  and 
alliances. 

I  am  no  expert  on  international  af¬ 
fairs,  but  I  do  know  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  devoted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  time  and  attention, 
and  I  think  rightly  so,  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  Again,  I  repeat,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  complete  answer  to 
Japan’s  international  trade  problems  is, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  United  States  has 
an  obligation  and  a  need  to  work  out 
satisfactory  trade  relations  with  Japan. 
This  is  the  foremost  trade  problem  that 
will  need  attention  during  the  coming 
year,  attention  that  it  could  not  get  if 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  not  extended  or  if  the  President  has 
made  commitments  not  to  negotiate. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  international 
trade  policy  will  keep  a  careful,  watchful 
eye  focused  upon  the  action  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  see  that  it  at  least  carries 
out  the  authority  contained  in  this 
simple  1-year  extension  act. 

However,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  just  extending  this  act  for  just  a 
year.  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  and  shall 
continue  to  be.  I  think  we  should  at 
least  have  gone  as  far  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  better 
known  as  the  Randall  Commission,  rec¬ 
ommended.  These  Randall  Commission 
recommendations  were  approved  by  the 
President  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  action  on  March  30.  In  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  to  the  Congress,  he  said: 

The  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  recommended  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with  amendments 
to  authorize: 

(a)  Reduction,  pursuant  to  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiation,  of  existing  tariff  rates  on 
commodities  selected  for  such  negotiations 
by  not  more  than  5  percent  of  present  rates 
in  each  of  the  3  years  of  the  new  act; 

(b)  Reduction,  by  not  more  than  one-half 
over  a  3-year  period,  of  tariffs  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1945,  on  products  which  are  not 
being  imported  or  which  are  being  imported 
only  in  negligible  volume;  and. 

(c)  Reduction,  over  a  3-year  period,  pur¬ 
suant  to  trade  agreement  negotiation,  to  50 
percent  ad  valorem,  or  its  equivalent,  of  any 
rate  in  excess  of  50  perment  ad  valorem,  or 
its  equivalent. 

I  have  approved  these  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  and  urge  their  adoption 
by  the  Congress.  I  may  also  recommend 
special  provisions  for  negotiation  with  Japan 
in  view  of  the  economic  problems  of  that 
country. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  have  held 
hearings,  reported  out  this  extension  bill, 
as  recommended  by  the  President.  How¬ 
ever,  somehow  or  other,  many  individuals 
more  concerned  with  restricting  than 
with  liberalizing  trade  policy  got  to  the 
President  and  were  successful  in  having 
him  change  his  mind,  at  least  enough 
for  him  to  ask  the  Congress  to  disregard 
his  previous  message  and  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  with  no  change 
for  a  year. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  President 
took  this  action.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  he  would  have  continued  to  push 


forward  the  great  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  stated  by  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  in 
1934,  a  program  which  has  proved  tre¬ 
mendously  successful  over  the  last  20 
years. 

I  agreed  fully  with  the  President  when, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  he  said : 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  policies 
I  have  recommended  to  expand  export  and 
import  trade  and  increase  the  flow  of  our 
capital  into  foreign  investment,  our  friends 
abroad  may  be  discouraged  in  their  effort  to 
reestablish  a  free  market  for  their  currencies. 
If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail 
in  all.  Our  domestic  employment,  our 
standard  of  living,  our  security,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are  involved. 

I  regret  to  see  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  Republican  support  for  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  President.  The 
major  support  which  he  receives  for  this 
reciprocal  trade  program  comes  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  this  House. 

Maybe  the  President  knew  what  he 
was  doing  when,  in  his  letter  asking  for 
a  1-year  extension,  he  said: 

Let  us  wait  until  the  84th  Congress  con¬ 
venes  to  consider  extensive  revision  in  the 
trade-agreements  program. 

I  assume  the  President  must  have 
thought  that  the  reason  he  might  have 
more  success  next  year  than  this  year  is 
that  the  elections  in  November  will 
change  the  entire  complexion  including 
the  leadership  and  control  of  the  Con¬ 
gress — and  shift  that  control  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
that  event  the  task  of  the  President  will 
be  much  easier. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  commend  the  fine  statement  on 
trade  problems  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Eberharter].  He  expressed 
a  point  which  was  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  he  submitted 
his  trade  message  to  the  Congress  earlier 
in  the  year  when  he  said  “if  we  fail  in 
our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail  in  all.”  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  message  and  this  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  President’s  message.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  President  apparently 
changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  that 
strong  statement  because  he  backed  up 
so  far  as  his  recommendations  on  trade 
policy  are  concerned.  But  fortunately, 
at  the  last  minute,  we  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  year. 

I  earnestly  hope,  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
that  the  administration  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  to  work  out  an  agreement 
with  Japan,  which  is  so  vitally  needed 
today  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Japan,  and  not  only  to  help 
us  work  out  our  defense  problems,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  working 
men  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
farmers. 

We  have  heard  today  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  how  people  are  being  hurt  by 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  There  are 
people  out  of  work  today  not  because 
of  any  Reciporcal  Trade  Act,  but  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  people  in  power  to 
meet  some  of  the  economic  problems 
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which  are  confronting  this  country  to¬ 
day.  They  are  not  problems  caused  by 
foreign  trade.  They  are  problems 
caused  by  a  lack  of  foreign  trade.  I 
hope  we  will  attempt  to  solve  some  of 
those  problems  in  an  aggressive  trade 
program,  if  we  ever  get  to  the  point  of 
having  one  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  which  will  carry  on 
a  fight  to  enact  it.  I  mentioned  in  col¬ 
loquy  a  little  while  ago  with  some  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  there 
are  certain  areas  where  some  relief  is 
obviously  needed  for  people  who  are  out 
of  work.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
give  outright  grants  to  those  people  or 
industries  who  are  unemployed  to  meet 
that  situation  rather  than  to  cripple  the 
entire  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world  in  an  effort  to  provide 
for  some  partial  protection.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  out  of  work  and  unemployed  at 
times  when  we  had  no  foreign  trade. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  solve  their 
problem. 

But  there  is  a  greater  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  25  million  farmers  of  this 
country  who  must  sell  their  products. 
There  is  a  greater  problem  confronting 
the  40  million  industrial  workers  of  this 
country  who  must  sell  the  product  of 
their  labor  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  a  greater  problem  confronting 
the  people  who  engage  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  commerce  and  must  carry  on 
and  make  a  living  from  our  export  trade 
as  such.  These  are  the  problems  that 
have  to  be  met,  and  they  cannot  be 
resolved  by  a  talk  here  about  isolated 
hardship  conditions  which  have  to  be 
met  not  by  changing  the  whole  focus 
of  the  American  trade  picture,  but  by 
meeting  the  economic  crises  along  lines 
that  we  have  met  them  in  the  past,  and 
that  is  by  doing  something  to  stimulate 
employment  and  to  diversify  industry  in 
those  areas. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  was  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  gentleman  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  this 
question:  Does  he  feel  that  in  line  with 
this  program  of  free  trade  we  should 
abolish  the  import  quotas  on  such  items 
as  cotton,  wheat,  and  sugar?  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  cotton  now  be¬ 
cause  cotton  is  produced  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Egypt,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
India,  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  It  is  also 
produced  in  California  and  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  can  be  produced 
cheaper  in  those  countries  than  it  can 
be  produced  in  the  United  States  because 
of  cheap  labor,  and  for  that  reason  we 
have  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  which  provides  that  quotas 
may  be  invoked  whenever  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  an  agricultural  commodity  inter¬ 
feres  with  a  Federal  marketing  program 
established  for  the  domestic  production 
of  such  commodity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  If  I  may 
interrupt  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  favor 
the  abolition  of  those  quotas,  because  it 
is  necessary  whenever  we  have  a  price- 
support  program.  I  think  it  should  be 


pointed  out,  however,  that  the  cotton- 
import  quota  has  been  used  only  some 
three  times  in  some  20  years,  and  only 
in  some  very  minor  cases.  The  United 
States  produces  over  half  of  the  world’s 
cotton  crop.  We  never  have  to  worry 
about  the  importation  of  cotton.  We 
produce  cotton  more  efficiently  and 
cheaper. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
recommend,  then,  the  abolition  of  import 
quotas  on  cotton? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  fell  into  a  trap  and  gave  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
half  of  my  time.  I  would  like  to  use 
this  time  myself. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  in  which  sec¬ 
tion  22  appears.  I  would  be  happy  to 
repeal  the  tariffs  on  cotton  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  would  like  to  see  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  [Mr.  Hunter]  bill  passed,  to  re¬ 
peal  the  tariff  on  automobiles.  So  would 
the  automobile  industry. 

I  think  the  American  farmer  has  a 
greater  stake  in  the  passage  of  this  bill 
than  any  other  legislation  before  the 
Congress,  not  excepting  the  bill  now  be¬ 
ing  considered  in  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  in  regard  to  price-support  pro¬ 
grams.  I  think  the  American  working¬ 
man  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill  than  any  other  legislation  that 
will  come  before  the  Congress  this 
session. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  because 
he  is  realistically  recognizing  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  In  recognizing  the  great  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  this  country  of  ours  he 
also  recognizes  the  need  for  an  outlet 
for  our  goods,  which  would  keep  our  men 
employed,  which  would  keep  our  farmers 
producing  the  crops  and  marketing  them, 
which  would  keep  our  industries  going. 
The  gentleman  knows  and  I  know  that 
you  can  pick  out  isolated  cases  that  are 
hardship  cases.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  raising  this  debate  to  the 
high  level  he  has,  because  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country  and  not  just 
one  segment.  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those 
people  in  the  Midwest,  and  other  areas 
where  concern  has  been  expressed,  such 
as  California,  that  if  the  export  market 
for  cotton  is  curtailed  through  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  coutnry  will  have  to  go  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  areas  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  If  we  have  to  cut  back  our  cotton 
production  because  of  declining  export 
markets,  it  means  we  will  have  to  in¬ 
crease  our  dairy  production.  We  will 
have  to  increase  our  lard  and  cattle  and 
beef  production,  and  soya  beans  and 
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fruits  and  various  other  commodities 
that  they  produce.  It  is  an  interde¬ 
pendent  problem  in  which  every  farmer 
has  a  stake,  whether  his  crop  is  directly 
exported  or  not. 

The  coal  operator  has  a  stake  in  this 
problem  also,  because  unless  steel  and 
other  products  which  are  manufactured 
through  the  use  of  coal  has  a  market  we 
will  not  even  have  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  as  much  coal  as  we  produce  to¬ 
day.  I  think  the  coal  producers  are  very 
shortsighted  in  their  opposition  to  this 
program  that  has  done  as  much  as  it  has 
to  expand  the  market  for  steel,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  basic  user  of  coal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Golden]  . 

(Mr.  GOLDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  observe  that  although  I  have  tremen¬ 
dous  respect  for  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  our  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  am  compelled  to  be  opposed  to 
this  bill. 

For  several  months  I  have  observed  in 
my  home  district  one  large  well-equipped 
and  well-managed  coal  mine  after  an¬ 
other  being  closed  down  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  Venezuela  and  other  foreign 
countries,  that  allows  residual  fuel  oil 
to  come  in  and  usurp  our  markets  that 
formerly  went  to  coal.  Not  only  have 
(thousands  of  American  citizens  been 
forced  out  of  work,  walking  the  high¬ 
ways  looking  for  employment  in  the 
coal  fields,  but  it  has  spread  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  independent  oil  companies  of 
America.  Not  only  those  3  basic  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  present  policies  of  the  former  and 
the  present  administrations,  but  I  have 
seen  not  less  than  50  American  indus¬ 
tries  that  have  either  been  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  or  wholly  destroyed  by  our  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  free  trade. 

Our  present  administration  can  do 
well  by  looking  into  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  we  have  thousands 
of  unemployed,  and  learn  the  facts  of 
life,  that  foreign  products  are  seriously 
injuring  American  business  and  denying 
many  thousands  of  men  the  opportunity 
to  work. 

We  should  adopt  a  policy  and  pass  a 
law  that  will  take  into  account  what  is 
happening  in  the  coal  fields  of  Kentucky 
and  other  States  and  in  many  other 
American  industries  before  it  is  too  late. 

Coal  is  a  basic  and  necessary  industry 
in  peacetime  and  wartime — to  have 
steel — you  must  have  bituminous  coal. 
Let  us  not  kill  this  necessary  industry. 

There  is  one  hopeful  aspect  about  this 
proposition.  We  do  have  sincere  and 
dedicated  men  on  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  We  are  promised  that 
they  will  make  a  study  of  this  whole  sit¬ 
uation.  I  beg  of  them  and  of  our  present 
administration  that  some  consideration 
may  be  given  to  the  50  or  more  American 
industries  that  are  being  destroyed  by 
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cheap  foreign  labor  and  the  importation 
of  goods  into  our  market  that  we  cannot 
compete  with. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Beamer]. 

(Mr.  BEAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  9474  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  year  beyond 
its  expiration  date  of  June  12  carries 
with  it  more  import  and  more  concern 
than  the  title  might  indicate.  It  was 
the  hope  of  many  of  us  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy — 
known  as  the  Randall  Commission — • 
authorized  by  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress,  would  produce  more  definite 
and  more  realistic  answers  for  this  very 
important  problem. 

In  my  study  of  the  report  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  I 
want  to  pay  a  special  commendation  to 
the  minority  report  which  was  prepared 
and  signed  by  our  colleagues,  Daniel 
Reed,  of  New  York,  and  Richard  Simp¬ 
son,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  entire  re¬ 
port — minority  and  majority — should  be 
studied  by  all  Members  and,  in  turn, 
considered  from  these  points  of  view: 
First.  How  does  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  affect  the  industries  in  each  of  our 
respective  districts?  Second.  How  does 
the  proposed  solution  by  the  Commission 
affect  the  industries  and  general  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  entire  United  States?  Third. 
How  do  all  of  these  recommendations 
better  serve  our  international  under¬ 
standing  and  relationships  with  our 
friends  and  neighbors  overseas? 

Quite  naturally,  our  first  concern  is 
with  the  people  in  the  districts  where 
we  live  and  where  we  know  something 
about  their  problems.  The  minority  re¬ 
port  states  that — 

The  basic  principle  involved  is  one  that  it 
Is  the  function  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  only  such  action  as  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  or  necessary  to  provide  a  proper  at¬ 
mosphere  within  which  the  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  acting  through  private  enterprise,  can 
flourish  and  provide  our  people  with  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

There  are  numerous  circumstances  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana  or  in  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana,  or  even  in  the 
entire  United  States,  which  will  serve  as 
examples  to  prove  this  very  important 
point.  I  refer  to  only  two  industries — 
the  glassware  and  the  bicycle  industries. 
The  same  problems  and  conditions  will 
apply  to  pottery,  ceramics,  rubber  tires, 
and  numerous  other  products  which  help 
to  form  the  backbone  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  country. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  in  a  release  dated  May  21, 
1954,  from  its  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration,  brings  out  the 
significant  fact  that  in  1952  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  37  Vz  percent  of  the  hand- 
blown  table,  stem  and  art  glassware  sold 
to  the  American  consumer  is  imported. 
It  also  is  shown  that  these  particular 
segments  of  the  glass  industry  receive 
the  impact  of  about  27  percent  of  the 
entire  volume  of  imports,  while  export¬ 


ing  only  0.56  percent  of  the  total  glass¬ 
ware  exports. 

This  industry  employs  thousands  of 
people,  many  of  whom  are  highly  skilled. 
However,  employment  has  been  drasti¬ 
cally  cut  in  recent  years  and  fears  have 
been  expressed  that  some  of  the  small 
cities  and  communities  may  even  become 
ghost  towns  if  their  industry  receives 
further  severe  competition.  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  employees  of  glass 
industries  in  Anderson,  Marion,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Hartford  City,  Gas  City,  and  other 
glass-making  centers  in  the  Fifth  Con¬ 
gressional  District  in  Indiana.  These 
people  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  be 
good  craftsmen,  good  Americans,  and  in 
asking  protection  from  their  own  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  reason  for  their  concern  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  difference  in 
labor  rates  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  competing  foreign  countries.  For 
example,  it  was  shown,  and  it  is  known, 
that  wages  in  the  United  States  glass 
factories  will  average  $1.65  per  hour  as 
compared  with  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  in 
the  foreign  countries  which  produce 
competitive  glassware. 

In  this  connection,  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  further  shows 
that  the  glassware  importation  is  in¬ 
creasing  very  rapidly  while  the  domestic 
production  is  decreasing.  Even  some  of 
these  foreign  imports  come  from  the  so- 
called  Iron  Curtain  countries  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  turn  to 
the  bicycle  industry  for  an  equally  sig¬ 
nificant  study.  In  Indiana  and  specifi¬ 
cally  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent,  there  are  some 
plants  that  manufacture  parts  for  the 
bicycle  industry.  One  of  these  specifi¬ 
cally  manufactures  electrical  devices 
such  as  horns  and  fights  for  bicycles. 
Here  again  I  have  a  large  number  of 
letters,  not  from  the  management  but 
from  the  employees  who  are  concerned 
about  their  industry,  about  the  loss  of 
business  to  foreign  competition,  and 
about  their  resultant  loss  of  work. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  offers  a  report 
that  shows  that  the  percentage  of  im¬ 
ports  of  bicycles  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  rose  from  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  1948  to  22.7  per¬ 
cent  in  1953.  The  first  quarter  of  1954 
also  shows  that  the  domestic  production 
decreased  62  percent  as  compared  to  the 
corresponding  period  in  1953.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  first  2  months  of  1954, 
imports  of  foreign  bicycles  increased  71 
percent  as  compared  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1953. 

In  1953  some  600,000  bicycles  were 
imported  into  this  country  as  compared 
to  16,000  in  1949.  In  1954,  the  report" 
continues,  if  the  present  trend  continues 
unchanged,  the  import  of  900,000  or  more 
bicycles  is  not  unlikely.  Furthermore, 
export  markets  for  American  bicycles 
are  practically  nonexistent.  All  of  this, 
of  course,  is  due  to  the  price  differential. 

A  representative  of  the  rubber  indus¬ 
try  reported  that  1,200,000  tires  and  tubes 
for  bicycles  were  imported  by  the  United 
States  in  1953  and  predicted  that  more 
will  come  in  1954  and  succeeding  years. 


He  also  stated  that  if  an  American  tire 
manufacturer  wishes  to  do  business  in 
a  European  country,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  build  a  plant  there. 

These  2  examples  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  of  consideration  of 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
and  most  especially  the  2  safety  factors — 
the  escape  clause  and  the  peril-point 
clause.  Two  years  ago  I  joined  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
appearing  before  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  behalf  of  the  bicycle  in¬ 
dustry.  Briefs  were  prepared  and  the 
Commission  listened  very  attentively. 
However,  the  request  for  relief  under  the 
escape  clause  was  unanimously  rejected 
in  October  1952. 

This  presents  the  important  problem 
of  how  much  relief  or  assistance  does 
American  industry  secure  under  the  es¬ 
cape-clause  and  peril-point  provision.  It 
is  shown  that  since  1951  many  cases 
have  been  presented  to  the  Commission 
and  numerous  cases  were  referred  by  the 
Commission  for  Presidential  action.  It 
is  shown  that  8  cases  were  presented  for 
Presidential  action  and  only  2  have  been 
approved.  The  cases  that  have  been 
either  rejected  or  postponed  for  further 
study  involve  industries  employing  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  The  point  that  I  think 
all  of  us  should  consider  most  seriously 
is  whether  or  not  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  will  work  in  an  equitable 
manner  for  all  parties  concerned.  In 
other  words,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
be  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Trades  and  Tariffs,  it  is  important 
that  their  industries  and  their  working¬ 
men  should  have  the  same  protection 
that  is  accorded  to  all  of  the  working 
people  and  the  industries  of  foreign 
countries.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  its  willingness  and  its 
spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  agreements 
on  trades  and  tariffs.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
continually  reducing  its  import  tariffs 
and  duties.  For  example,  from  1937  to 
1951  it  reduced  the  ratio  of  custom  duties 
collected  to  total  value  of  imports  by  a 
total  of  68  percent.  In  1951  it  is  shown 
that  there  were  only  7  countries  that  had 
lower  ratio  of  custom  duties  collected  to 
total  value  of  imports  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  It  likewise  is  estimated 
that  in  1953  there  were  only  5  countries 
that  had  lower  ratio  of  custom  duties. 
Thus,  the  question  involved  in  H.  R.  9474 
to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
one  not  merely  of  1  year’s  extension  but 
also  of  a  definite  understanding  and 
promise  that  a  realistic  study  and  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  made  to  this  important 
problem.  We  must  protect  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  our  workingmen  with  the  same 
consideration  that  the  industries  and 
working  people  of  other  countries  are 
protected  by  their  respective  govern¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  the  labor  stand¬ 
ards  in  international  competition  must 
be  recognized.  It  also  requires  that  the 
postwar  dollar  problem  and  currency 
convertibility  referred  to  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  likewise  must  be  recognized. 
With  the  extension  of  this  act  for  1  year 
only,  there  should  be  an  accompanying 
requirement  that  changes  in  tariff  rat¬ 
ings  should  be  made  only  after  individ¬ 
ual  study  by  Congress  of  the  effect  of  the 
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proposed  changes  upon  any  particular 
industry  and  also  upon  the  entire  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this 
problem  that  should  be  recognized,  and 
these  have  been  touched  upon  in  partic¬ 
ular  at  least  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 
The  field  of  agriculture  presents  a  spe¬ 
cial  problem,  and  the  agricultural  group 
likewise  is  keenly  interested  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  foreign  market  and  also  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  workingmen  in  this  country  who 
provide  their  consumer  market. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mi'.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
LMr.  Canfield]. 

(Mr.  CANFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  ref¬ 
erence  has  been  made  here  today  to  the 
plight  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  plagued  by 
a  series  of  ailments  over  a  period  of  years 
and  today  it  is  very  sick. 

In  recent  months  some  old  mills  have 
closed  their  doors.  Others  have  curtailed 
operations,  and  thousands  of  workers, 
many  of  these  older  people  who  cannot 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  other  em¬ 
ployment,  are  on  unemployment  rolls. 
There  has  been  a  cutback  in  wages. 

'  The  textile  industry  is  an  essential 
industry  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  American  people. 

Just  how  much  its  woes  are  caused  by 
foreign  competition,  the  use  of  new 
cloths  and  fibers,  sectional  wage  dif¬ 
ferentials,  and  other  causes,  is  not  clear 
and  so  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  get  together  with  textile 
management  and  labor  first  to  make  an 
exploratory  analysis  and  then  determine 
the  proper  medicine. 

This  industry  can  be  saved.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  real  interest  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  help. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Boggs!  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  during  the  first  year  of  this  new 
administration  we  considered  at  some 
length  the  Simpson  bill.  That  bill  was 
largely  a  restrictive  bill  on  trade  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  other  countries 
in  the  world.  Finally  the  Simpson  bill 
was  sidetracked  for  a  little  while  and 
the  administration  officials  came  before 
the  committee  and  said:  “If  you  will 
give  us  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  if  you  will  create 
a  special  study  commission  which  can 
go  into  all  of  the  feature^  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  well  as  the  entire  foreign  economic 
policy  of  our  country,  then  in  January 
1954  we  can  come  back  to  the  Congress 
and  make  specific  and  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  to  carry  out  our  program  of 
trade  not  aid.” 

I  recall,  too,  that  there  was  a  provision 
in  the  measure  which  sought  to  stack 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  that  was  de¬ 
feated.  Congress  enacted  that  measure 
and  the  Randall  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  was  made  up  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Congress. 


The  Commission  conducted  numerous 
studies,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the  mem¬ 
bers  went  to  Paris  where  they  held  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  open  hearings. 

The  Commission  came  back  and  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report  to  the  Congress,  a  very 
long  and  a  very  comprehensive  report. 
Thereupon,  on  the  30th  day  of  March, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  entitled  “Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  United  States.” 

I  shall  only  read  the  conclusions  con¬ 
tained  in  that  message: 

CONCLUSION 

What  I  have  outlined  to  you  is  a  minimum 
program  which  should  be  Judged  as  a  whole. 
Its  various  parts  are  interrelated;  each  re¬ 
quires  the  other. 

Conceived  as  a  whole,  this  program  con¬ 
sists  of  four  major  parts: 

Aid — which  we  wish  to  curtail; 

Investment — which  we  wish  to  encourage; 

Convertibility — which  we  wish  to  facilitate; 
and 

Trade — which  we  wish  to  expand. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  we  achieve 
each  of  these  objectives,  which  we  must 
clearly  understand  are  closely  interlocked: 
As  we  curtail  our  aid,  we  must  help  to  close 
the  dollar  gap  by  expanding  our  foreign 
investment  and  trade.  This  expansion  will 
be  facilitated  by  a  return  to  convertibility 
of  foreign  currencies.  The  return  by  our 
friends  abroad  to  convertibility  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  if  our  trade  policy  leads  them  to 
expect  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
investment. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  policies 
I  have  recommended  to  expand  export  and 
import  trade  and  increase  the  flow  of  our 
capital  into  foreign  investment,  our  friends 
abroad  may  be  discouraged  in  their  effort' 
to  reestablish  a  free  market  for  their  cur¬ 
rencies.  If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we 
may  fail  in  all.  Our  domestic  employment, 
our  standard  of  living,  our  security,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are  involved. 

For  our  own  economic  growth  we  must 
have  continuously  expanding  world  markets; 
for  our  security  we  require  that  our  allies 
become  economically  strong.  Expanding 
trade  is  the  only  adequate  solution  for  these 
two  pressing  problems  confronting  our 
country. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  Well, 
No.  1,  we  have  a  resolution  here  con¬ 
tinuing  for  1  year  in  its  exact  form  the 
existing  trade  law.  I  have  not  heard 
one  Member  of  the  President’s  party  get 
up  and  really  defend  this  program.  One 
or  two  of  them  have  made  weak  excuses 
for  it.  Most  of  them  have  been  very 
definitely  against  it,  and  at  best  it  repre¬ 
sents  too  little  and  too  late. 

Now,  think  about  that.  Here  we  had 
a  Commission  appointed,  made  up  of 
prominent  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life,  who  went  all  over  the  world  study¬ 
ing  this  problem,  and  who  told  us  that 
they  were  going  to  bring  us  back  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different,  something  that 
would  effectuate  a  program  of  trade  and 
not  aid,  something  that  would  result  in 
the  reduction  of  foreign-aid  appropria¬ 
tions,  something  that  would  tend  to  weld 
together  the  free  world  in  this  crucial  era 
in  which  we  are  living.  And  what 
happens? 

The  President  said  this  in  a  letter 
dated  May  20.  This  is  only  6  weeks  after 
the  message  to  Congress  dated  March  30. 
He  said: 


Accomplishing  enactment  of  the  heart  of 
the  program,  extension  of  and  amendment  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  would,  I  believe,  best  be  served 
by  careful  and  deliberate  action  taken  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  and  unhurried  hearings. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Simpson,  informed  us 
just  a  moment  ago  that  come  next  Jan¬ 
uary — not  next  week,  not  next  month, 
but  January  1955,  the  third  year  of  this 
administration — come  next  January  we 
are  going  to  start  new  hearings  where 
we  are  going  to  cover  the  same  road  all 
over  again  so  that  we  may  find  out 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
no  policy;  that  this  is  a  bankrupt  policy; 
that  this  is  a  confession  of  complete  and 
total  failure.  It  may  be,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eberhart- 
er]  indicated,  that  by  next  January  the 
complexion  of  this  Congress  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  it  will  not  be  required  to  have 
6  more  months  of  study  and  then  one 
more  extension  and  then  another  set  of 
studies.  I  submit,  Mi'.  Chairman,  that 
here  as  in  every  other  phase  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  complete  bankruptcy  of 
policy. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  making 
this  speech  on  the  floor  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
since  last  January  has  held  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  hearings  on  revision  of  the  tax 
bill,  on  social  security  legislation,  on 
unemployment  compensation,  and  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Has 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
any  time  up  to  this  present  moment  to 
give  any  consideration,  or  at  least  any 
proper  consideration,  to  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  I  am  not  making 
up  the  agenda  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  gentleman’s 
party  is  doing  that.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  where  you  have  a 
program  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  says  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  our  own  economy,  to  the  unity 
of  the  free  world,  where  the  President 
of  this  country  says  that,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  my  committee  can  find  time  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  gather  the  tenor  of 
the  gentleman’s  argument  to  be  that  in 
order  to  increase  our  exports  we  must 
increase  our  imports.  I  certainly  agree 
that  we  should  have  a  healthy  export 
program,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
is  the  gentleman  willing  to  repeal  the 
Sugar  Act  and  to  do  away  with  subsidies 
on  shipping? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  Sugar  Act  as  en¬ 
acted  certainly  does  not  interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of  trade.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  act  reduced  tariffs  by  well  over 
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50  percent.  Insofar  as  shipping  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  current  arrangement  in  our 
country  is  that  we  should  attempt  to 
carry  at  least  50  percent  of  our  own 
cargo  in  our  own  bottoms.  I  think  that 
is  an  eminently  fair  arrangement.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  with¬ 
out  cargoes  to  carry,  without  foreign 
trade  between  this  country  and  other 
countries,  we  could  pass  all  the  laws  we 
wanted  to  subsidizing  an  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  it  would  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  carry. 

I  am  not  going  to  yield  any  further,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  only  a  few  moments.  The 
point  I  am  making — and  I  know  the  gen¬ 
tleman  felt  he  would  needle  me  with 
that  question — is  that  none  of  these 
problems  are  insuperable,  none  of  them 
are.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  an  ad¬ 
ministration  which  has  gone  about  this 
country,  all  over  this  country,  talking 
about  reducing  foreign  aid  and  talking 
about  increasing  foreign  trade,  to  come 
in  here  with  no  program  whatsoever. 

It  is  like  some  fellow  said,  “There  are 
four  mistakes  that  this  administration 
has  made,  mistakes  in  domestic  policy, 
mistakes  in  foreign  policy,  mistakes  that 
have  already  been  announced,  and  mis¬ 
takes  that  are  still  being  studied.”  I 
presume  this  is  one  that  is  still  on  the 
study  list.  But  in  any  event,  insofar  as 
any  policy  is  concerned,  there  is  none 
here,  and  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to 
kid  anybody  about  it. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  tell  me  if  our  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  advocating  a  return  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  know.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  they  do  not 
know  themselves. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  that,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Surely,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  for  he  and  I  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations,  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  I 
would  like,  for  example,  for  products 
such  as  figs,  wines,  nuts,  olives,  and  other 
California  specialty  crops  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  district,  something  similar 
to  the  Sugar  Act,  which  protects  the  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
by  setting  quotas  on  sugar  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  but  we  have  nothing 
of  that  sort.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  protection  afforded  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  the  wheatgrowers,  the  cottongrow- 
ers,  and  others,  be  extended  to  other 
commodities.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  thrown  to  the  wolves. 

(Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Reed  of  New  York)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  12  percent  of  the  employables  in  my 


congressional  district  unemployed  and 
thousands  of  families  living  on  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  public  assistance,  I  cannot 
conscientiously  vote  in  favor  of  H.  R. 
9474,  a  bill  that  will  extend  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another 
year. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1939 
I  have  voted  for  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  year  after  year  believing  that  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  was  a  good  national  policy 
and  a  necessary  vehicle  in  promoting 
world  trade. 

Last  year  when  legislation  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  extend  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  for  1  year,  I  voted 
in  favor  of  it  because  at  that  time  we 
were  assured  that  a  study  would  be  made 
of  the  damage  that  was  being  done  to 
the  coal  and  other  industries  by  foreign 
imports. 

It  is  true  that  the  study  was  made  by 
the  Randall  committee  but  I  regret  to 
state  that  the  coal  industry  which  is  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  of  my  con¬ 
gressional  district  was  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  its  side  of  the  case. 
Consequently,  the  Randall  committee 
report  completely  ignored  the  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  situation  existing  in  the 
coalfields  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  no  longer  vote 
to  extend  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
because  the  promise  of  relief  to  the  coal 
industry  has  not  been  kept.  This  bro¬ 
ken  promise  means  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  residual  oil  will  continue  for 
another  year  and  further  destroy  the 
coal  industry  now  on  its  knees  begging 
for  help. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  our  efforts 
last  year  to  establish  a  quota  limitation 
.on  foreign  residual  oil,  but  our  efforts 
were  defeated.  Our  chief  obstacle  was 
in  the  fact  that  the  difference  between 
crude  oil  and  residual  oil  was  not  clearly 
understood,  nor  was  the  damaging  effect 
to  the  coal  and  railroad  industries  prop¬ 
erly  evaluated. 

For  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  define 
“residual  oil”  and  how  it  is  used.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  opin¬ 
ion  held  by  many  that  it  is  used  for 
home-heating  purposes. 

Imported  residual  fuel  oil  is  what  is 
left  over  in  the  refining  process  after 
gasoline  and/or  other  products  have 
been  removed  from  crude  oil.  In  the 
United  States  refineries  this  waste  prod¬ 
uct  amounts  to  only  18  or  19  percent  of 
total  crude  oil  refined,  but  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  South  American  oil  operations 
of  major  United  States  oil  companies  the 
waste  amounts  to  from  57  to  65  percent 
of  the  refinery  volume. 

More  than  98  percent  of  the  residual 
fuel  oil  coming  into  the  United  States 
originates  in  Venezuela.  Of  these  im¬ 
ports,  more  than  78  percent  are  the  waste 
products  from  oil  refineries  located  on 
two  small  Dutch  islands  just  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela:  Curaccao  and  Aruba. 
These  refineries  are  owned  by  two  of  the 
world’s  largest  oil  corporations,'  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  Co.  and  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Therefore  these  two  large  oil  corpo¬ 
rations  are  the  principal  beneficiaries 
from  the  sale  of  residual  oil  imported 


to  the  United  States  rather  than  the 
residents  of  these  small  Dutch  islands  or 
the  people  in  the  oil-producing  areas  of 
Venezuela. 

This  foreign  residual  oil  is  produced 
without  a  cost  tag,  and  the  selling  price 
is  manipulated  up  and  down  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  the  competitive  fuel 
market  will  bear. 

Foreign  residual  oil  is  not  only  pro¬ 
duced  without  a  cost  tag,  but  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  without  regard  to  actual  trans¬ 
portation  costs  or  at  rates  that  do  not 
in  any  way  conform  to  charges  that  are 
a  prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of 
wage  levels  established  for  our  own 
maritime  fleet. 

To  be  more  specific,  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  on  residual  oil  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Antilles  to  ports  north  of  Cape 
Hatteras  dropped  from  $1.40  per  barrel 
in  January  of  last  year  to  43  cents  in 
October — a  drop  of  69  percent — all  be¬ 
cause  of  nonunion  cheap  foreign  labor 
sailing  under  foreign  flags. 

This  foreign  residual  oil  is  dumped  on 
United  States  markets  and  used  under 
boilers  in  large  utilities,  and  industrial 
plants,  particularly  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  waste 
product  of  crude  oil,  commonly  known 
as  residual  oil,  is  not  used  in  heating 
American  homes  or  fueling  essential  war 
machines  such  as  tanks,  planes,  and 
motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  very  minute 
a  quarter  of  a  million  ton  tanker  ship 
is  tied  up  at  an  east  coast  dock  carrying 
disaster  to  the  coal,  railroad,  and  related 
industries  of  this  Nation,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  rat-infested  vessels 
brought  disease  into  our  port  cities  in 
years  gone  by. 

This  foreign  tanker  with  its  bunker 
space  filled  with  residual  oil  is  dumping 
it  in  violation  of  every  American  concept 
of  fair  competition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  if  the  miners  of  our  Nation 
would  work  for  nothing  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  transported  the  coal  for  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  the  coal  industry  could 
not  compete  with  this  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  from  foreign  residual  oil  because 
its  price  is  continually  manipulated 
downward  to  capture  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  coal  market. 

As  of  this  date,  a  ton  of  domestic 
coal  delivered  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
at  $10  per  ton  cannot  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  cheap  foreign  residual  oil 
which  is  delivered  in  the  New  York  Har¬ 
bor  on  an  average  of  $2.10  per  barrel. 
In  this  connection,  about  4%  barrels 
of  residual  oil  is  equal  to  1  ton  of  coal, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  residual  oil  will  sell  at  any 
price,  he  continually  manipulates  its 
price  in  order  to  undersell  a  ton  of 
American-mined  coal. 

This  type  of  competition  is  what  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  said  that  the  un¬ 
restricted  dumping  of  foreign  residual 
oil  is  in  violation  of  the  American  con¬ 
cept  of  fair  competition. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  4%  barrels  of 
foreign  residual  oil  is  equivalent  to  1 
ton  of  coal,  134  million  barrels  of  this 
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alien  residual  oil  were  unloaded  on  our 
eastern  seaboard  in  1953  or  enough  to 
displace  32  million  tons  of  coal  and  to 
destroy  the  jobs  of  22,000  miners  for  a 
full  year. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  con¬ 
fronting  the  coal  and  railroad  indus¬ 
tries  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  residual  oil  imports  in 
1946  amounted  to  44,647,000  barrels, 
whereas  in  1951  the  total  reached  119,- 
166,000.  Figures  for  1953  place  the 
amount  at  about  134  million  barrels. 

On  the  basis  of  1953  importations, 
this  meant — 

First.  Displacement  of  approximately 
32  milion  tons  of  coal. 

Second.  Loss  of  coal  revenue  in  excess 
of  $155  million. 

Third.  Loss  of  the  jobs  of  22,000 
miners  for  1  year. 

Fourth.  Loss  of  miners  wages  in  excess 
of  $79  million. 

From  the  figures  I  have  cited,  one  can 
readily  recognize  the  devastating  effect 
that  residual  oil  had  on  the  coal  and  rail¬ 
road  industries  for  the  year  1953  when 
approximately  32  million  tons  of  coal 
were  displaced. 

So  far  in  1954  the  floodgates  were 
opened  still  further  with  leftovers  from 
foreign  refineries  reaching  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  450,000  barrels  equal  to  about 
108,000  tons  of  coal — which  if  permitted 
to  continue  would  displace  39  million 
tons  of  coal  annually. 

From  1946  through  1953  the  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  bituminous-coal  indus¬ 
try  as  the  result  of  the  unrestricted  flow 
of  foreign  residual  oil  amounted  to  $828 
million,  approximately  half  of  which 
would  have  gone  to  miners  in  wages. 

The  deficit  is  multiplied  many  times 
over  when  translated  into  buying  power 
for  other  goods  and  services,  while  the 
loss  in  tax  revenue  will  run  into  millions 
of  dollars. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  cor¬ 
responding  effect  the  displacement  of 
32  million  tons  of  coal  had  on  the  coal¬ 
carrying  railroads  of  the  Nation  and 
their  employees  due  to  the  importation 
in  1953  of  134  million  barrels  of  foreign 
residual  oil.  It  meant: 

First.  Loss  of  railroad-freight  reve¬ 
nues  of  $88  million. 

Second.  Loss  of  railroad -employee 
earnings  of  $44  million. 

The  freight-revenue  loss  to  American 
railroads  for  the  period  of  1946  through 
1953  as  the  result  of  coal  being  displaced 
by  residual  oil  amounted  to  some  $448 
million  or  the  loss  of  freight  revenue 
from  some  2,500,000  loaded  cars  which 
railroads  did  not  handle. 

For  each  of  the  coalminers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  unfair 
competition  from  a  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil  a  railroader  has  also  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  unemployed.  The  total 
loss  in  wages  of  railroad  employees  due 
to  the  displacement  of  coal  by  foreign 
residual  oil  amounted  to  $225  million 
since  1946. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking 
from  a  nationwide  standpoint  about  the 
adverse  effects  on  the  coal  and  railroad 
industries  as  a  result  of  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  residual  oil. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  I  should  like 


to  tell  you  of  the  serious  effect  it  is  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

To  be  brutally  frank,  the  bituminous- 
coal  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  a  des¬ 
perate  condition  and  while  there  are 
other  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
its  plight,  the  one  that  has  done  the  most 
serious  damage  is  the  importation  of 
foreign  residual  oil,  which  because  of  its 
uncontrolled  selling  price,  has  erected 
a  barrier  of  unfair  competition  so  that 
it  has  captured  the  eastern  seaboard 
market  of  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous- 
coal  industry. 

In  the  central  Pennsylvania  area 
where  my  congressional  district  is  lo¬ 
cated,  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
is  the  major  industry  and  for  many 
years  our  regular  customers  have  been 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  area,  who 
purchase  annually  millions  of  tons  of 
our  coal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  other  area  in  the 
United  States  has  felt  the  impact  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  residual  oil  more 
acutely  than  has  central  Pennsylvania, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  which  is  the  natural  market 
for  central  Pennsylvania  coals. 

Since  October  1,  1952,  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  area  alone,  58  bituminous 
coal  mines  have  closed,  throwing  out  of 
work  3,497  men,  which  represents  a  loss 
of  nearly  4  million  man-hours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  we  who  reside  in 
central  Pennsylvania  are  really  faced 
with  great  difficulties  because  our 
eastern  seaboard  coal  markets  are  being 
captured  by  the  unrestricted  flood  of 
cheap  foreign  residual  oil.  This  means 
railroad  terminals  are  being  abandoned, 
ghost  towns  are  developing,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  exists  to  the  point  where  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
classified  central  Pennsylvania  as  a  crit¬ 
ical  area  because  of  the  supply  of  sur¬ 
plus  labor. 

While  we  are  gravely  concerned  with 
the  economy  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  there 
are  other  aspects  to  the  general  situation 
that  I  feel  I  am  warranted  in  calling  to 
your  attention  because  they  concern  the 
national  fuel  situation  in  its  relationship 
to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  coal  mine  is 
closed,  it  is  not  readily  reopened.  At 
the  time  of  closing,  the  pumps  and  other 
equipment  are  removed  and  the  mine  fills 
up  with  water.  Coal  mines  cannot  be 
wrapped  in  mothballs,  and  stored  for  an 
indefinite  period  like  tanks,  guns,  and 
battleships,  for  almost  instant  restora¬ 
tion  to  active  use,  in  the  event  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  a  coal  mine  is  permanently  closed 
and  all  recoverable  natural  resources  are 
lost  for  the  future. 

During  World  War  n  we  reached  our 
peak  in  coal  production  when  in  one  year 
we  mined  630  million  tons.  Included  in 
this  630  million  was  139  million  tons  of 
strip  coal,  which  as  you  know,  is  that 
coal  lying  near  the  surface  and  easy  to 
recover.  However,  this  easy  coal  is  gone 
and  the  reserves  of  strip  coal  no  longer 
exist. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  a  statement 
made  during  World  War  II  by  the  late 


Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes,  when  he  said 
that  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
was  a  vital  factor  in  winning  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  truth  in  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes’  statement  because  coal  has 
always  played  an  important  role  in  our 
national  defense.  With  the  permanent 
closing  of  coal  mines  that  is  taking  place 
today  and  the  decline  in  the  available 
easily  x-ecoverable  strip  coal  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  we  would  be  able,  should 
we  get  into  war,  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal  to  satisfy  the  national 
needs. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  that  should  we  get  into  an  all-out 
world  war  in  that  enemy  submarine 
action  will  again  interrupt  our  lines  of 
communications  as  it  did  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  with  the  result  that 
great  quantities  of  residual  oil  now  being 
imported  into  our  country  would  be  sud¬ 
denly  cut  off  and  those  industries  pres¬ 
ently  using  residual  oil  would  have  to 
turn  to  coal. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  crude 
oil  and  I  say  to  you,  what  would  fac¬ 
tories,  churches,  schools,  apartment 
houses  and  places  of  business  now  using 
imported  oil,  do  for  heat  and  power  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency? 

Mr.  Chairman,  shipments  of  foreign 
oil  could  be  stopped  overnight  in  the 
event  of  an  international  crisis,  but  the 
coal  industry  cannot  accelerate  its  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  the  Nation’s  increased 
fuel  requirements  in  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  if  its  operations  continue  to  be 
impaired  as  they  are  under  present 
conditions. 

Summarizing  my  position,  let  me  em¬ 
phasize,  that  the  plight  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  today  primarily  can  be  charged  to 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  which  have 
permitted  the  unrestricted  flood  of 
foreign  residual  oil  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  area. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
statement,  12  percent  of  the  employables 
in  my  congressional  district  are  unem¬ 
ployed  and  thousands  of  families  are 
living  on  unemployment  insurance,  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  and  public  assistance. 

With  my  neighbor  and  fellow-citizen 
living  in  want  because  unrestricted  for¬ 
eign  imports  have  robbed  him  of  his  job, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  accept  any 
further  glittering  promises  of  corrective 
action. 

I  relied  on  such  false  promises  in  the 
past  and  supported  reciprocal  trade 
legislation.  I  refuse,  however,  to  be, 
fooled  any  longer  and  for  that  reason: 
I  am  voting  against  this  bill  and  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  until  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wage-earners  is  protected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rayburn], 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Cooper],  in  the  compliment  he  paid 
to  one  of  the  great  modern  statesmen 
not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
world,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  I  think  he 
could  be  credited  with  the  fathership  of 
this  matter  of  reciprocal  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  with  all  the  world. 
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I  have  said  on  this  floor  many  times 
and  some  great  Republicans  have  said 
on  this  floor  in  the  past  that  we  cannot 
sell  where  we  do  not  buy.  Money  does 
not  cross  the  ocean  now,  nor  has  it  ever 
crossed  the  ocean,  to  balance  accounts 
between  governments  and  governments. 
There  is  no  trade  unless  there  is  ex¬ 
change.  It  is  goods  for  goods. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  even 
when  we  were  passing  high  protective 
tariff  laws.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
his  right  mind  could  say  today  that  we 
would  have  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
world,  if  we  did  not  have  the  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements.  We  could  not 
trade  with  the  world  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  I 
would  very  much  have  liked  to  see  this 
committee  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  to  extend  this  act  in  its  operations  for 
3  years.  The  truth  of  the  business  is 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come 
sometime  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  stand  up  on  its  feet 
and  do  what  I  think  should  be  done  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of 
raw  material,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
producers  of  the  finished  product.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  time  when  we  had 
infant  industries  in  this  country.  They 
were  protected  then.  But  that  time  has 
long  since  passed.  Ever  since  World  War 
I,  we  have  been  more  of  a  creditor  nation 
than  a  debtor  nation.  We  have  the 
biggest  surplus  producing  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  as  the 
years  come  and  go,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  important  that  somehow  we  ar¬ 
range  to  exchange  our  surpluses  for  the 
surpluses  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  What 
I  started  to  say  was  this — that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  day  come  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  would  have 
the  statesmanship  and  the  courage  not 
only  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
for  1  year  or  for  3  years,  but  to  make  it  a 
permanent  law  so  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  producers  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  processors  of  the 
finished  products  could  plan  their  pro¬ 
grams  not  for  1  year,  not  for  3  years  but 
so  that  they  could  plan  and  make  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  10  or  15  years  or  even  25  years. 
There  will  always  be  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  to  revise  the  law  in  any  fashion 
it  desires  so  as  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  world  in  trade  and  in  com¬ 
merce.  So  I  deeply  regret  that  this  Re¬ 
publican  controlled  committee,  Republi¬ 
can  by  15  to  10,  did  not  at  least  follow 
the  recommendations  of  their  own  Presi¬ 
dent  and  allow  him  during  the  next  2V2 
years  that  he  will  be  in  power  and  that 
the  Republican  Party  will  be  in  power  in 
the  executive  branch  to  make  a  program 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  to  make  it  in 
the  interest  of  everybody  in  the  United 
States  of  America  who  is  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  anything  and  out  of  which  we 
have  a  surplus.  But,  if  we  cannot  have 
the  whole  cake,  we  on  our  side  of  the 
House  at  least,  80  percent  or  90  percent  of 
us,  are  going  to  take  one-third  of  it. 
That  is  better  than  nothing,  and  in  get¬ 
ting  one-third  of  it,  we  are  getting  more 
out  of  the  promises  of  this  administration 
on  this  particular  matter  than  we  have 
on  many  other  things. 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey] 

[Mr.  HARVEY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howell]. 

SWEEPING  PROBLEMS  UNDER  THE  RUG 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stopgap  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  extension  bill  before  the  House  to¬ 
day  is  another  step  in  a  series  of  efforts 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  important  problems  facing  our 
country  merely  by  sweeping  them  un¬ 
der  the  rug — hiding  them,  as  it  were,  for 
another  year. 

That  is  what  was  done  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  just  a  year  ago.  At  that  time,  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  was  given  for  putting  this 
whole  issue  on  ice  for  a  year  was  to  give 
the  Randall  Commission  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  whole  problem  and  make 
its  report.  The  Commission  made  its 
study.  It  made  its  report  months  ago. 
But  again  we  are  putting  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  on  ice  for  another  year. 

I  am  speaking  of  two  problems,  not 
one.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  our  foreign  trade  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  as  recommended  by  the  Randall 
Commission.  And  second,  there  is  the 
problem  of  specific  American  industries 
presently  undergoing  extremely  difficult 
adjustments  as  a  result  of  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  unfair,  cutthroat,  cheap  labor 
competition  from  abroad. 

Under  the  parliamentary  procedure 
in  effect  here,  the  House  is  given  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  attack  either  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are,  instead,  handed  a  bill 
to  continue  the  present  law  on  the  books 
unchanged  for  a  temporary  period  of  an¬ 
other  year  and  we  cannot  amend  it  in 
any  particular. 

While  this  bill  will  make  some  of  our 
industries  quite  unhappy  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  no  opportunity  for  bailing  them 
out  of  severe  competitive  situations,  it 
contributes  nothing  at  all  to  foreign  trade 
policy. 

Having  the  act  remain  on  the  books 
may  be  important  to  our  foreign  policy 
from  a  psychological  standpoint — as  an 
indication  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
that  we  are  not  going  backward  in  our 
trade  policy.  But  unless  the  authority  of 
this  law  is  used,  through  the  negotiation 
of  new  trade  agreements,  it  has  no  prac¬ 
tical  effect. 

And  that  has  been  the  situation  since 
the  new  administration  took  office.  Not 
a  single  trade  agreement  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  In  fact,  a  definite  promise  was 
made  last  year  that  if  the  Congress  ex¬ 
tended  the  act  for  1  year,  it  would  not 
be  used. 

Has  there  been  such  a  deal  again  this 
year? 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
majority  party  is  split  down  the  middle 
in  an  unbridgeable  chasm  over  this  whole 
issue  of  economic  cooperation  versus 
economic  isolationism.  Ever  since  the 
trade-agreements  program  was  put  into 


effect  in  1934 — 20  years  ago — the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  has  been  completely  split 
on  this  issue. 

Disagreements  within  political  parties 
are  inevitable,  often  they  are  sectional. 
But  when  a  political  party  is  in  power  in 
this  country — when  it  is  the  majority 
party — it  has  the  duty  and  responsibility 
to  lead,  even  when  that  requires  it  to 
face  up  to  issues  which  divide  its  own 
ranks. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the 
Republican  Party  refuses  to  lead.  It 
seeks,  instead,  to  find  face-saving  devices 
to  minimize  or  hide  the  disagreements 
within  its  ranks. 

As  a  consequence,  this  problem  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  being  swept  under  the  rug 
for  another  year — as  a  political  device 
to  protect  the  Republican  Party  in  a 
campaign  year  from  having  to  declare  it¬ 
self  and  make  its  stand. 

And  that  is  all  this  bill  is  intended  to 
do. 

The  pledge  that  the  Congress  will  dig 
into  this  issue  next  year  recalls  a  similar 
pledge  made  by  the  Republican  leader¬ 
ship  exactly  a  year  ago.  Are  we  to  go  on 
indefinitely  postponing  action,  and 
pledging  it  for  “next  year” — a  year  that 
never  materializes? 

I  can  say  this,  however.  The  pledge 
will  be  kept  in  1955  if  we  have  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  can  be  sure  the  issue  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  come  to  a  decisive  vote. 

We  will  meet  problems — not  sweep 
them  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Shelley]. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  consistently  supported  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  since  its  inception, 
and  the  entire  theory  of  that  act,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  take  the  floor  and  say  that 
in  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  developed 
a  few  inhibitions  about  some  of  the 
steps  taken  in  carrying  out  that  act. 

One  particular  matter  upon  which  I 
have  been  working  for  several  months 
now,  which  does  not  quite  come  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  but  which  has 
been  thought  related  to  it,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  at 
a  later  date  I  intend  to  take  the  floor 
at  some  length  and  will  introduce  a  bill 
covering  it. 

We  are  building  dams  with  taxpayers’ 
money  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  are  extending  our  electrical  power 
production  facilities.  In  1950, 11  percent 
of  the  turbine  equipment  and  the  gov¬ 
ernors  for  those  turbines  was  pur¬ 
chased  abroad.  Today  63  percent  of  the 
electrical  turbine  equipment  purchased 
for  dams  being  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Army  engineers  is 
coming  from  foreign  manufacturers. 
And  then  we  are  liable  to  find  our¬ 
selves  ip.  trouble  maintaining  them  or 
replacing  them. 

At  the  present  time  a  firm  in  my  own 
community,  San  Francisco,  was  the  low 
bidder  amongst  five  for  turbines  and 
governors  for  the  Dalles  Dam  in  Oregon, 
and  a  Japanese  firm  put  in  a  bid  which 
was  22  percent  less.  Under  the  Buy- 
American  Act  which  says  a  foreign  com¬ 
petitor  is  not  entitled  to  it  unless  there 
is  a  difference  of  25  percent - - 
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1951, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Buy  American  Act  with  regard 
to  percentage  difference  in  bids. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Well,  it  is  a  regu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  It  is  a 
regulation  which  has  been,  used  in  the 
past.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  respect  to  these  turbines  to 
tell  me  whether  any  generator  or  turbine 
where  they  have  been  bought  abroad  has 
caused  any  trouble  in  getting  it  serviced 
or  otherwise  treated. 

Ml-.  SHELLEY.  I  have  a  list  of  them 
on  my  desk  right  now.  I  cannot  recall 
them  offhand. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  The  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
people  who  operate  these  dams,  have 
never  stated  that  they  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  have  a  list  showing 
where  various  public  utilities  have  had 
trouble  with  foreign  equipment. 

I  might  say  that  this  American  firm 
in  my  district  in  San  Francisco  was  the 
low  bidder  before  the  Japanese  firm  put 
in  their  bid.  The  Japanese  bid  did  not 
meet  the  specifications  and  upon  the 
urgent  plea  of  the  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  working  on  this  feature 
the  Army  engineers  threw  out  all  bids 
about  a  month  ago  and  are  about  to  call 
for  new  bids.  It  will  allow  those  foreign 
firms  to  now  come  in  and  shade  their 
bids  to  within  2  or  3  percent  of  the 
regulation. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  leadership  that  what  is 
happening  which  is  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
which  I  believe  is  sound  in  theory,  is 
the  tendency  of  some  of  the  people  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration  to  forget 
that  they  are  employees  of  the  American 
people  and  that  they  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  business  and  working  men  in 
this  country,  and  they  are  walking 
around  in  cloud  16  and  acting  as  if  they 
are  working  for  every  manufacturer  of 
every  foreign  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  this  very  important  infor¬ 
mation.  I  believe  it  indicates  a  biparti¬ 
san  concern  with  this  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  favor  mutual  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  all  nations  of 
good  will  and  friendly  spirit. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  agreement  or 
arrangement  with  foreign  nations  which 
permits  a  flow  of  cheaply-produced,  low- 
standard,  sweat-shop  or  coolie  fabri¬ 
cated  goods  to  come  into  this  country 
and  undermine  the  employment  of  our 
citizens,  our  high  standards  of  living  and 


the  general  prosperity  of  our  industries. 

Many  times  I  have  in  good  faith  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  unfair  and  harmful 
operation  and  effects  of  the  trade 
treaties  upon  various  industries  in  my 
district  and  State.  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  escape  clause  be  invoked 
to  prevent  hardship  and  disastrous 
consequences  to  our  working  people  and 
our  industries.  But  no  constructive  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  forthcoming.  Nothing  but 
the  promise  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  would  consider 
these  vital  matters  in  full  detail  next 
year. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  committee 
should  conduct  a  thorough  study  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  effects  are  flowing 
from  these  treaties  and  especially  to  give 
representatives  of  business  and  labor 
and  the  general  public  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  support  reasonable 
trade  treaties  to  stimulate  world  trade 
and  buttress  the  economic  strength  of 
the  free  world. 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  stand  by  idly 
while  the  trade  treaty  program  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
serious  unemployment  and  depressed 
economic  conditions  in  my  district  and 
State. 

This  Nation  is  pursuing  an  incredible 
policy.  We  are  granting  billions  of  the 
taxpayers’  hard-earned  money  to  help 
other  nations  build  industrial  units  and 
businesses  in  competition  with  our  own 
in  world  markets  and  then,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  we  have  under  treaty 
laws  permitted  these  nations  to  bring 
their  products  into  this  country  to  un¬ 
dermine  and  break  down  our  American 
standards  of  wages,  living,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  work. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  short¬ 
sighted,  unwise,  economically  unsound 
practice.  Let  us  by  all  means  encourage 
world  trade  upon  which  we,  to  a  large 
extent  respecting  certain  materials  and 
goods,  largely  depend.  But  in  the  name 
of  commonsense  and  in  fairness  to  our 
own  workers,  our  own  businessmen  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  own  industries  and 
high  American  standards  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  own  national  prosperity,  let 
us  promptly  stop  cutthroat,  unfair, 
sub-standard  competition  from  abroad 
just  as  we  stop  it  at  home. 

In  the  long  run  no  nation  or  people 
can  gain  from  such  uneconomic  prodigal 
practices  as  are  typical  of  current  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  treaties.  Let  them  be 
equitably  revised. 

The  only  real  question  here  is  whether 
or  not  this  treaty  law  should  be  extended 
for  another  year.  Normally,  if  condi¬ 
tions  were  diffei’ent,  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  reasonable  extension  of  time, 
but  in  the  circumstances  with  so  many 
people  out  of  work,  so  many  more  faced 
with  the  loss  of  their  jobs  and  certain 
definite  recessionary  factors  apparent  in 
the  economy,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  tackle  these  problems  at  once  and 
not  permit  further  delay. 

A  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  of  unemployment 
and  recession  caused  by  the  importation 
of  cheap,  low-standard  goods  into  this 
country.  We  can  be  fair,  reasonable,  and 
just  with  other  nations  of  the  world  and 


we  can  be  generous  as  we  have  been  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  open 
the  doors  to  American  markets  to  all  the 
low-paid,  low-priced  areas  of  the  world 
and  permit  them  to  scuttle  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  high-paid  American  citizens  and 
permit  them  to  destroy  our  industries. 

As  ip  all  other  matters,  there  is  a  rule 
of  reason  here,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
followed.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Con¬ 
gress  tackle  these  questions  promptly 
and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  prospects  for 
certain  industries  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  unless  the  act  is  carefully  ad¬ 
ministered.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
glass  industry  and  the  coal  industry.  In 
our  district,  especially  in  the  Fort  Smith 
area,  both  industries  are  in  a  bad  way. 
If  trade  restrictions  are  not  judiciously 
handled  both  industries  will  be  ruined. 
I  understand  that  this  bill  tries,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  protect  these  industries  and  does 
not  contain  the  restrictions  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Randall  Commission.  I 
voted  against  the  rule  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  because  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that 
these  two  great  industries  would  have 
protection.  I  shall  support  the  legisla¬ 
tion  because  of  its  overall  benefit  in  our 
world  struggle  against  communism.  In 
doing  that  we  must  not  destroy  our  own 
economy.  If  commonsense  prevails  in 
the  administration  of  the  act  we  will  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year,  when  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  came  before  this 
body  for  debate,  I  stood  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  stating  that  I  would  sup¬ 
port  the  1-year  extension  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  a  sound  program  would 
be  worked  out  which  would  foster  and 
protect  domestic  industry.  I  stand  be¬ 
fore  you  this  day  a  sad  and  disillusioned 
Representative,  because  I  feel  domestic 
industry  has  already  been  deserted,  since 
no  program  of  assistance  or  help  has 
come  during  the  past  12  months. 

Every  day  brings  to  my  desk  many 
letters  from  miners  in  the  State  of  Utah 
in  lead,  zinc,  fluorspar,  coal,  and  even 
in  our  copper  mines,  telling  me  that  they 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  their  returning  to  work  in 
the  near  future.  Each  of  these  miners 
finds  himself  unemployed  today  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  decline  in  demand  for  raw 
materials  on  the  American  market,  but 
because  the  Democratic  administration 
and  the  present  administration  has  .in¬ 
voked  a  series  of  trade  agreements  which 
are  based  upon  fostering  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  expense  of  our  own  domes¬ 
tic  industries  in  this  country.  What  is 
true  in  the  mineral  industries  is  also  true 
in  the  wool  industry,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  this  can  also  be  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  our  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  in  this  country. 

In  our  humanitarian  desires  to  save 
the  world  we  have  plundered  and  robbed 
our  own  people  of  a  way  to  make  a  living. 
We  have  taken  the  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouths  of  American  workers 
and  given  it  to  foreign  producers  in  lands 
half  way  around  the  world.  We  have 
listened  to  the  beguiling  words  of  the 
slogan  architects  who  tell  us  that  we 
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have  go  to  save  the  economy  of  foreign 
nations  at  any  expense,  regardless  of 
the  effect  it  may  have  upon  our  own 
taxpayers  or  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  certainly  not  so 
blinded  by  my  desire  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  that  I  believe  we  should 
not  carry  on  a  constructive  program  of 
trade  with  other  free  nations  of  the 
world.  But  let  it  be  a  system  of  fair 
trade  based  upon  equitable  principles 
which  we  can  defend  before  the  people 
of  America,  and  not  a  system  of  a  world 
dole  to  make  other  nations  rich  at  the 
expense  of  our  United  States  working¬ 
man. 

The  heart  of  our  foreign-trade  policies 
should  be  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
and  prepared  United  States.  If  our 
Nation  is  weak  we  cannot  be  of  any  help 
to  other  peoples  or  other  nations  in  these 
difficult  days  when  we  are  threatened 
by  aggression  and  communistic  infiltra¬ 
tion  on  many  different  fronts  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Our  Nation  can  be  only 
as  strong  as  the  individual  citizens  who 
compose  this  great  land.  Whenever  un¬ 
employment  creeps  into  our  midst  we 
become  weak,  because  a  man  out  of  work 
is  disillusioned,  malcontent,  and  loses 
faith  in  his  government.  We  have 
achieved  great  economic  strength  in  the 
United  States  during  the  years  since  our 
Nation  was  founded  by  encouraging  and 
protecting  the  free-enterprise  system. 
Our  land  will  remain  a  great  productive 
Nation  only  so  long  as  the  industries 
which  we  now  have  are  kept  in  a  healthy 
state  of  production  so  that  they  may 
produce  the  vital  goods  which  are  re¬ 
quired  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

During  the  almost  10  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  our  Nation  has 
spent  almost  $50  billion  in  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  so-called  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Yet  I  ask  you,  what 
do  we  have  to  show  for  these  huge  ex¬ 
penditures  today?  The  miserable  failure 
of  our  so-called  allies  to  reach  any  con¬ 
structive  or  unanimous  decision  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  shows  how  desolute 
and  what  a  complete  failure  our  efforts 
have  been.  Likewise  our  efforts  to  form 
a  strong  and  united  army  to  defend 
Europe  has  met  with  constant  rebuff  by 
both  England  and  France.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  today  in  a  most  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion,  wherein  we  receive  more  coopera¬ 
tion  and  help  from  our  former  enemies, 
Germany  and  Japan,  than  we  do  from 
the  nations  of  England  and  France.  To 
me  this  boils  down  to  one  concrete  con¬ 
clusion:  We  cannot  buy  friendship  with 
American  dollars.  Nor  can  we  promote 
world  trade  and  prosperity  by  destroying 
American  systems  of  production  and  lay¬ 
ing  off  American  workers. 

We  have  tried  fruitlessly  for  the  last 
year  to  get  administration  action  to  aid 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the  West. 
We  were  somewhat  encouraged  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  report 
to  the  President  calling  for  increased 
tariffs  on  foreign  imports,  but  as  yet  no 
action  has  been  taken  nor  do  we  have 
any  assurance  that  relief  will  be  granted. 

On  June  7,  1954,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  issued  a  directive  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  call¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  lead  and  zinc 


for  the  Nation’s  stockpile.  It  is  true  that 
this  action  may  offer  some  temporary 
market  to  the  United  States  smelters 
and  refineries  who  do  have  great  back¬ 
logs  of  these  minerals  on  hand.  How¬ 
ever,  this  assistance  will  only  be  tem¬ 
porary  and  in  fact  may  eventually  cause 
more  chaos  in  our  mining  industries. 

Only  this  morning  I  talked  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Walsh,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Emergency  Procurement  Serv¬ 
ices  regarding  this  stockpiling  program. 
He  assured  me  that  he  too  was  of  the 
opinion  that  increased  United  States 
purchases  of  lead  and  zinc  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  greater  dumping  of  for¬ 
eign  minerals  on  our  markets.  He 
stated  that  any  such  stockpile  program, 
unless  coupled  with  restrictions  on  for¬ 
eign  imports  would  encourage  foreign 
producers  to  rush  more  lead  and  zinc  to 
the  American  market.  Thus  in  the  end 
the  prices  of  lead  and  zinc  will  probably 
be  further  depressed  rather  than  en¬ 
hanced. 

We  must  once  and  for  all  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
strong  and  prepared  mineral  producing 
industry  in  our  Western  States.  Unless 
this  decision  is  made  some  of  our  vital 
mineral-producing  mines  will  be  closed 
because  they  cannot  compete  with  for¬ 
eign  slave  labor. 

Some  people  may  think  that  we  should 
get  out  of  the  business  of  mining  if  we 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  producers, 
but  the  bitter  experience  we  had  during 
World  War  II  when  we  could  not  obtain 
minerals  on  the  world  market  refutes 
this  argument.  We  must  continue  to 
have  a  strong  mineral  development 
program  in  our  Nation  or  we  will  suffer 
the  dire  consequences  of  being  caught 
without  the  tools  and  means  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  defending  ourselves  against  ag¬ 
gressive  attacks. 

Our  wool  industry  in  this  Nation  has 
also  been  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar  be¬ 
cause  we  have  felt  that  it  was  more  im¬ 
portant  to  maintain  friendly  relation¬ 
ships  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Uruguay  than  it  was  to  preserve  our  own 
domestic  wool  industry. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  has 
come  forward  with  a  wool  program 
which  may,  if  enacted  have  some  con¬ 
structive  help  in  this  particular  field, 
but  as  you  all  know  a  few  Members  in 
Congress  who  are  opposing  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Benson’s 
policies  of  flexible  price  supports  have 
prevented  the  wool  bill  from  coming  onto 
the  floor  for  debate. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  voting  against  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  Act  today 
not  because  I  oppose  true  reciprocal 
trade,  but  because  the  present  trade  pro¬ 
gram  is  wholly  unfair  to  American  in¬ 
dustries.  Until  the  administration  and 
Congress  can  work  out  a  fair  and  ade¬ 
quate  program  which  will  insure  that 
the  industries  of  my  State  and  many  of 
the  other  States  of  this  Nation  are  given 
a  chance  for  survival  and  an  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  marketplace,  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  present  “giveaway”  trade 
program. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  NealL 


Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  be  the  last  to  attempt  at  this 
time  to  inject  any  opposition  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  effort  to  utilize  every 
means  of  securing  he  peace  of  the  world 
at  this  time.  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  you  have  heard  this  after¬ 
noon  a  sufficient  number  of  incidents 
which  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  these 
unregulated  trade  agreements  are  doing 
serious  damage  to  much  of  the  industry 
of  our  country.  Knowing  that  fact, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  restudy  of  the  terms 
of  the  tariff  agreements  act  that  was 
entered  into  20  years  ago,  because  since 
that  time  there  have  been  many,  many 
changes  in  our  economic  picture  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  relationship  of  this 
country  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  must  recognize  that  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  war  it  was  easy  enough  to  have 
the  tariff  agreements  act  favorable 
toward  us,  and  in  later  years  it  has  been 
quite  easy  for  those  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
ture  and  heavy  industry  of  this  country, 
producing  material  that  the  free  world 
wants,  to  use  the  taxpayers’  dollars  to 
subsidize  that  product  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  continue  to  do 
these  things;  neither  can  we  continue  to 
fail  to  recognize  that  a  large  segment  of 
our  industry  represented  by  small  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  this  country  is  being  se¬ 
riously  damaged. 

I  think  without  any  question  this 
promise  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  sufficient  time  during  the 
next  12  months  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  tariff  agreements  program 
is  essential.  With  this  assurance  we  can 
only  hope  that,  if  this  bill  passes,  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  adopted  to  prevent  further 
injury  to  domestic  labor  and  industry. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  9474. 
How  in  good  conscience  can  we  pass  leg¬ 
islation  which  is  so  patently  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  American  industry 
and  the  American  working  man? 

Our  industry,  yes,  in  fact,  our  country, 
has  been  built  upon  the  ingenuity  and 
hard  work  of  the  American  people.  We 
thrive  on  fair  competition  in  all  phases 
of  our  industrial  life  and  business^  but 
under  this  proposed  legislation,  we  will 
be  relegated  to  a  second-class  industrial 
nation.  We  will  become  the  victims  of 
unfair  competition  generated  through 
and  supported  by  our  own  tax  money 
poured  into  foreign  aid  programs. 

Destruction  of  our  clock  and  watch  in¬ 
dustry  through  unfair  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  strikes  a  vital  blow  to  our  national 
defense  by  destroying  our  skilled  trades 
and  workers.  England  is  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  for  during  World  War  H 
she  had  a  dearth  of  skilled  and  precision 
workers  and  was  compelled  to  rely  on 
American  industry  for  aid  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fuses.  Such  is  only  one  of 
the  many  dangers  involved  when  a  na¬ 
tion  allows  its  industry  to  become  weak 
from  within,  due  to  unbridled  competi¬ 
tion  from  foreign  imports. 

In  my  district  the  industries  endan¬ 
gered  by  this  influx  of  foreign  goods  are 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
clocks,  watches,  rubber  footwear,  pins, 
both  safety  and  straight,  fishing  tackle, 
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glass,  metal  clippers,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we 
compete  with  this  terrible  influx  of  cheap 
foreign-made  goods  and  protect  our 
high  standard  of  living  and  wages  gained 
after  such  hard  struggles. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  that  our  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  subject  to  embargoes  in  many 
countries  which  have  enjoyed  American 
economic  aid.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
the  following  for  the  record  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  incorporation 
with  statements  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Bow.  For  the  information  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  the  list  of  countries  invoking  em¬ 
bargoes  against  our  goods  may  be  found 
on  page  511  of  the  report  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  since  1937  we 
have  cut  our  tariff  protection  50  percent 
while  other  nations  have  increased  theirs 
by  more  than  50  percent.  Furthermore 
out  of  the  45  free  countries  in  the  world 
today  we  are  the  eighth  lowest  in  the 
form  of  tariff  barriers.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  just  endeavoring  today  to  protect 
our  standard  of  living,  the  wage  scale 
of  our  workingmen,  and  our  industry 
itself  upon  which  all  of  us  are  totally 
dependent. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Bow.  Do  we  have  some  embargoes  on 
other  materials,  other  than  automobiles,  in 
some  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bow.  Against  products  made  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bow.  Does  your  Department  have  a 
list  of  those  embargoes  and  the  tariff  walls, 
in  comparison  to  our  own,  with  which  we 
could  be  supplied? 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  Yes.  That  as  a 
generality  would  be  a  very  elaborate  study. 
I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  I  may,  that  we  give 
you  the  most  important  embargoes,  if  you 
wish,  for  the  record,  rather  than  to  go  the 
whole  hog,  because  it  would  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  document. 

Mr.  Bow.  I  think  it  is  one  thing  that  a  lot 
of  people  do  not  realize  when  they  talk  about 
trade;  that  we  do  have  barriers  against  us 
across  the  sea. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  Bow.  They  sometimes  wonder  why  we 
have  some  tariffs  on  the  same  products 
across  the  sea,  where  the  tariffs  are  even 
higher. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  present  situation  in 
the  world,  with  the  dollar  shortage  being 
what  it  is,  with  the  restrictions  against  the 
American  goods,  is  such  that  restrictions 
against  us  substantially  exceed  in  severity 
and  in  magnitude  these  restrictions  against 
other  goods. 

(The  information  follows:) 

IMPORTANT  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS,  IMPORTS 

OF  WHICH  ARE  EXCLUDED  OR  SEVERELY  RE¬ 
STRICTED  BY  THE  OPERATION  OF  IMPORT  RE¬ 
STRICTIONS  IN  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Recent  experience  has  been  that  while 
their  importation  from  the  United  States  is 
not  specifically  prohibited  on  a  priority  basis, 
the  operation  of  day  to  day  import  and  ex¬ 
change  quotas  and/or  other  licensing  pol¬ 
icies  has  resulted  in  nos  more  than  small  or 
infrequent  licensing  of  the  following; 


Country  and  commodity 

Brazil :  Assembled  automobiles,  textile  fab¬ 
rics,  shoes,  hosiery,  steel  files  and  rasps. 

Colombia;  Grains;  certain  dairy  products; 
fruits  and  vegetables;  certain  meat  products; 
certain  vegetable  fats  and  oils;  sugar;  certain 
tobacco  products;  hides  and  skins,  certain 
leather  products;  assembled  automobiles 
over  1,240  kilograms  in  weight,  except  those 
of  4-wheel  drive  and  except  those  for  public 
transportation;  rubber  tires '  for  vehicles, 
casings,  except  specified  sizes;  coal,  except 
anthracite;  certain  textiles  and  textile  man¬ 
ufactures;  certain  paper  products;  certain 
soaps. 

Cuba:  None. 

Mexico:  Cellophane,  powdered  eggs,  pow¬ 
dered  milk,  sulphonated  oils. 

Venezuela :  Leather  footwear. 

Canada:  None. 

Belgium-Luxembourg :  Assembled  automo¬ 
biles,  nylon  stockings,  coal,  automotive  re¬ 
placement  parts,  dressed  leather,  certain 
machine  tools,  certain  pharmaceuticals,  man¬ 
ufactured  tobacco  products,  coated  abra¬ 
sives. 

Prance:  Certain  fresh  fruits;  prunes 
(dried)  and  raisins;  typewriters,  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  sets,  household;  vacuum  cleaners; 
amateur  box-type  and  folding  cameras;  mo¬ 
tion-picture  projectors;  motion-picture  films 
(not  exposed);  dental  metals,  precious;  me¬ 
chanical  pencils;  fountain  pens;  office  ma¬ 
chine  ribbons. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic:  Coarse  grains; 
flour  and  milling  products;  fruits,  other  than 
citrus  and  tropical  fruits;  fish  and  fish 
preparations;  oil  cake;  leather;  furs;  wax 
and  paraffine;  assembled  automobiles;  cer¬ 
tain  rubber  articles;  certain  iron  and  steel 
products. 

Italy:  Tires  (inner  tubes  and  casings). 

Netherlands:  Electrical  and  mechanical 
refrigerators;  washing  and  wringing  ma¬ 
chines;  cash  registers;  assembled  automo¬ 
biles;  used  bags  (jute) ;  compressors;  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  and  tubes;  walnuts;  dried  ap¬ 
ples;  salmon;  soaps  and  soap  powder. 

Switzerland:  Trucks;  nylon  hosiery;  parts 
for  watches. 

United  Kingdom:  Assembled  automobiles; 
typewriters;  canned  fruit;  canned  fish; 
fresh  citrus  fruits;  small  tractors;  dictating 
machines. 

India:  Assembled  automobiles;  motors  and 
generators  of  certain  types;  certain  textile 
machinery;  industrial  sewing  machines; 
certain  precision  and  measuring  tools;  dairy, 
poultry,  and  farming  appliances;  optical 
and  other  lenses;  sheet  and  plate  glass;  elec¬ 
tric  bulbs  and  fluorescent  tubes;  powdered 
milk  in  bulk;  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
fish;  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  unmanufactured 
tobacco;  belt  dressing,  belt  preservatives,  and 
leather  belting;  coal-tar  dyes;  soaps. 

Japan:  Luxury-type  consumer  goods;  lux¬ 
ury-type  food  products. 

Philippines:  Edible  oils  and  fats;  beer; 
soap;  fresh  vegetables;  rubber-soled  canvas 
shoes;  cotton  weaving  yarns;  certain  cotton 
manufactures;  certain  paper  products; 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  bulbs;  nails. 

Union  of  South  Africa;  Canned  foodstuffs; 
fruit  juices,  beverages;  tobacco  products; 
certain  textile  manufactures,  certain  elec¬ 
trical  manufactures;  assembled  automobiles; 
certain  glass  products;  rubber  tires;  certain 
paper  products;  furniture;  certain  leather 
manufactures. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  workers  and  industries,  in 
my  area — textiles  is  an  outstanding 
example,  to  cite  one — suffering  severe 
hardship  from  the  unfair  foreign  com¬ 
petition  permitted  under  our  present 
trade  and  tariff  system. 

I  have  repeatedly,  on  this  House  floor, 
before  the  Tariff  Commission,  before  the 
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Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
and  in  letters  to  the  Randall  Commission, 
as  well  as  to  the  President  protested 
against  these  continuing  injustices  to 
American  citizens  and  industries.  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  appropriate 
recommendations  be  made  by  these 
agencies  and  corrective  action  taken  by 
the  President  through  the  provisions  of 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clauses  of 
existing  legislation.  I  regret  to  say  my 
individual  and  coperative  efforts  have 
so  far  met  with  little  success. 

I  had  hoped  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  some  of  us  here  today  to  debate 
and  discuss  this  vitally  important  sub¬ 
ject.  I  very  deeply  regret  that  under 
the  rule  in  which  this  bill  has  been 
brought  in  here  it  is  impossible  to  at¬ 
tempt  revision  or  amendment.  We  must 
either  accept  or  reject  this  bill  as  it  is. 

As  I  have  stated  so  often  in  the  past, 
I  am  not  opposed,  personally,  to  the  co¬ 
operative  economic  theory  at  the  basis 
of  our  trade  agreements  program.  Also, 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  as  well  as 
admiration,  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  therefore,  hesi¬ 
tate,  indeed  to  join  in  any  action  that 
might  virtually  sabotage  his  efforts  to 
promote  friendly  international  relations 
with  valuable  allies. 

Additional  ammunition,  for  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda,  in  furtherance  of  the 
obvious  Kremlin  objective  to  divide  and 
conquer  the  Christian  world,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  provided  at  this  critical 
hour  of  our  destiny. 

The  Good  Lord  knows  we  need  unity 
at  home  and  friendly  allies  abroad  if 
we  are  to  successfully  turn  back  the  Com¬ 
munist  challenge  threatening  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  ourselves  and  all  free  nations. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  compelled  to  again 
emphasize  my  conviction  and  under¬ 
standing  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
Trade  Agreements  Act  the  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  thereby  eliminate  wide¬ 
spread  domestic  employment  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  disintegration  of  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  industries. 

I  believe  the  ordinary  American  tax¬ 
payer  has  been  and  is  making  all  the 
generous  sacrifices  that  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  asked  for  the  rehabilitation  of  some 
peoples  and  nations  that  may,  in  an  hour 
of  peril  be  of  doubtful  loyalty.  Any 
further  impositions,  by  unreasonable  and 
impractical  tariff  reductions,  may,  I  fear, 
inflict  a  dangerous  blow  to  American 
morale,  which  must  be  kept  at  an  in¬ 
creasingly  high  level  during  these  threat¬ 
ening  times. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that,  under 
the  extended  act,  the  President,  in  his 
wisdom,  will  exercise  his  executive  power 
to  equitably  correct  current  and  prevent 
any  increasing  hardships  upon  so  many 
of  our  American  workers  and  industries 
resulting  from  cheap  foreign  importa¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  competitively  met 
with  our  high  living  and  wage  standards. 
In  justice  to  our  own  people,  they  should 
be  reasonably  protected  in  their  jobs  at 
least  until  our  expanding  economy  is 
ready  to  profitably  absorb  them.  We 
cannot  now  afford  to  add  to  the  unem¬ 
ployment  trend  that  is  still  so  danger¬ 
ously  threatening  the  national  economy. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  are  no  further  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment 
is  in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  There  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  580,  he  reported  the 
same  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bailey  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.  R.  9474  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  281,  nays  55,  answered  “pres¬ 
ent”  3,  not  voting  97,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  81] 
YEAS— 281 


Abbitt 

Bender 

Buchanan 

Adair 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Addonizio 

Bentley 

Bush 

Albert 

Berry 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Alexander 

Blatnik 

Campbell 

Allen,  Ill. 

Boggs 

Canfield 

Andrews 

Boland 

Carnahan 

Angell 

Bolton, 

Carrigg 

Aspinall 

Frances  P. 

Celler 

Auchincloss 

Bolton. 

Chelf 

Baker 

Oliver  P. 

Chenoweth 

Barden 

Bosch 

Chiperfield 

Barrett 

Bowler 

Chudoft 

Bates 

Boykin 

Church 

Battle 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Beamer 

Brown,  Ga. 

Conner 

Becker 

Brownson 

Condon 

Belcher 

BroyhiU 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Hoeven 

Pofl 

Corbett 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Polk 

Cotton 

Holifield 

Powell 

Coudert 

Holmes 

Price 

Cretella 

Holtzman 

Priest 

Crosser 

Hope 

Rabaut 

Crumpacker 

Hosmer 

Rains 

Cunningham 

Howell 

Ray 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hyde 

Rayburn 

Dague 

Ikard 

Reams 

Davis,  Ga. 

Javits 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jensen 

Rees,  Kans. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Regan 

Dawson,  Utah 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Deane 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Delaney 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Riehlman 

Dempsey 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Rivers 

Derounlan 

Kean 

Roberts 

Devereux 

Keating 

Robeson,  Va. 

D’Ewart 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Dies 

Kilburn 

Rodino 

Dondero 

Kilday 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Donohue 

King,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Donovan 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Lanham 

Rooney 

Eberharter 

Lantaff 

Sadlak 

Edmondson 

Latham 

St.  George 

Elliott 

LeCompte 

Schenck 

Ellsworth 

Lesinski 

Scherer 

Engle 

Lipscomb 

Scrivner 

Evins 

Long 

Scudder 

Fallon 

Lovre 

Seely-Brown 

Fernandez 

Lyle 

Selden 

Fisher 

McCarthy 

Shelley 

Fogarty 

McCormack 

Shulord 

Forand 

McCulloch 

Siemlnskl 

Ford 

McDonough 

Sikes 

Forrester 

McMillan 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Fountain 

McVey 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Frelinghuysen 

Mack,  Ill. 

Small 

Frledei 

Mack,  Wash. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Fulton 

Magnuson 

Spence 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Gary 

Marshall 

Taber 

Gathings 

Martin,  Iowa 

Talle 

Gavin 

Matthews 

Taylor 

Gentry 

Merrill 

Teague 

George 

Merrow 

Thomas 

Goodwin 

Metcalf 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Gordon 

Miller,  Kans. 

Thorn  berry 

Graham 

Miller,  Md. 

Trimble 

Granahan 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Tuck 

Grant 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Vinson 

Green 

Mills 

Vorys 

Gregory 

Morano 

Walter 

Gwinn 

Moss 

Warburton 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Moulder 

Watts 

Hale 

Multer 

Westland 

Haley 

Mumma 

Wharton 

Halleck 

Murray 

Wheeler 

Harden 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Hardy 

Norblad 

Widnall 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Norrell 

Wier 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Oakman 

Wigglesworth 

Hart 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Harvey 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Williams,  N,  J. 

Hays,  Ark. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Hebert 

O’Hara,  IU. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Herlong 

Osmers 

Winstead 

Heselton 

Ostertag 

Wolverton 

Hess 

Passman 

Yates 

Hlestand 

Patman 

Young 

Hill 

Patten 

Younger 

Hillelson 

Pelly 

Zablocki 

Hillings 

Pfost 

Hinshaw 

Poage 

NAYS— 53 

Andersen, 

Golden 

Patterson 

H.  Carl 

Gross 

Perkins 

Andresen, 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Philbin 

August  H. 

Hand 

Phillips 

Bailey 

Hays,  Ohio 

Reed,  Ill. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Saylor 

Betts 

Hunter 

Secrest 

Bonin 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Shafer 

Bow 

Kearns 

Short 

Bramblett 

Kee 

Smith,  Kans. 

Bray 

Lane 

Staggers 

Brown,  Ohio 

McGregor 

Steed 

Budge 

Mclntire 

Stringfellow 

Byrd 

Mollohan 

Utt 

Clardy 

Morgan 

Van  Zandt 

Cole,  Mo. 

Neal 

Wampler 

Coon 

Nelson 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Nicholson 

Fenton 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT” — 3 

Cederberg 

Mason 

Smith,  Wis. 

NOT  VOTING— 97 


Abernethy 

Gubser 

O’Neill 

Allen,  Calif. 

Harris 

Pilcher 

Arends 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pillion 

Ashmore 

Heller 

Preston 

Ayres 

Holt 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Horan 

Radwan 

Bishop 

Hruska 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bolling 

Jackson 

Richards 

Bonner 

James 

Riley 

Brooks,  La. 

Jarman 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Jenkins 

Scott 

Burdick 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Sheehan 

Busbey 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Sheppard 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Judd 

Smith,  Va. 

Camp 

Kearney 

Springer 

Cannon 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Stauffer 

Carlyle 

Keogh 

Sutton 

Chatham 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Thompson,  La. 

Clevenger 

King,  Calif. 

Thompson, 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kirwan 

Mich. 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Klein 

Tollefson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Knox 

Van  Pelt 

Dingell 

Krueger 

Velde 

Dodd 

Laird 

Vursell 

Dollinger 

Lucas 

Wainwright 

Dolliver 

McConnell 

Weichel 

Doyle 

Machrowicz 

Wickersham 

Durham 

Madden 

Willis 

Feighan 

Mailliard 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fine 

Meader 

Withrow 

Fino 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wolcott 

Frazier 

Morrison 

Yorty 

Gamble 

O’Konski 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Bishop  against. 
Mr.  Springer  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 
Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Busbey  against. 
Mr.  Withrow  for,  with  Mr.  O’Konski 
against. 

Mr.  Allen  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Knox 
against. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Wisconsin  against.- 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mr.  Weichel  against. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Wainwright  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jackson  with  Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  McConnell  with  Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  Vursell  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Ayres  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Dollin- 
ger.  ' 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Preston. 
Mr.  Stauffer  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Holt  with  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Horan  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Hruska  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Fino  with  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Gamble  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Prouty  with  Mr.  Yorty. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Machro- 
wicz. 

Mr.  Wolcott  with  Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  Velde  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Miss  Thompson  of  Michigan  with  Mr. 
Morrison. 

Mr.  Sheehan  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Tollefson  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Meader  with  Mr.  O’Neill. 

Mr.  Pillion  with  Mr.  Frazier. 

Mr.  Gubser  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Kearney  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Laird  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Mailliard  with  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jonas  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Brooks  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Judd  with  Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Radwan  with  Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Burdick  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisi¬ 
ana. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  if  pres¬ 
ent  would  have  voted  “aye.”  I  voted 
“no.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote  of 
“no”  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  if  present  would  have  voted  “aye.’ 
I  voted  “no.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote  of  “no”  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  Mr.  Springer,  who  if  present  would 
have  voted  “aye.”  I  voted  “no.”  I  there¬ 
fore  withdraw  my  vote  of  “no”  and  vote 
“present.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  present  in  the  hall  when 
my  name  was  called  talking  to  a  col¬ 
league.  If  I  can  qualify  I  would  like  to 
vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Was  the  gentleman 
listening  when  his  name  was  called? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then  I 
qualify  and  vote  “no.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

(Mr.  RAYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  what  we  may  expect  as 
to  the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  may  say  first 
of  all  that  I  had  suggested,  as  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has,  that  the 
matter  which  we  have  just  disposed  of 
would  be  the  last  order  of  business  for 
today;  however,  I  am  informed  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
it  is  very  important  to  make  certain  re¬ 
visions  in  respect  to  the  law  having  to 
do  with  the  commissioning  of  drafted 
doctors  and  dentists.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  can  be  handled  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  today.  I  think  it  should  be,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  when  we  adjourn  today  we 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon¬ 
day  there  are  a  number  of  bills  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  disposed  of. 
A  list  of  them  follows: 

S.  3213,  merger  of  Catholic  and  Colum¬ 
bia  Universities. 

H.  R.  9344,  prohibit  White  House 
picketing. 

H.  R.  1980,  Jones  Point  Bridge  Au¬ 
thority. 

S.  2657,  amending  the  Healing  Art  Act. 

S.  1004,  employment  of  felons. 

S.  2654,  sale  of  Montgomery  County 
property. 

H.  R.  7128,  real  assessors,  amend  act. 

H.  R.  7132,  exempt  from  tax.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

H.  R.  7853,  to  permit  retired  police, 
firemen,  and  teachers  to  waive  all  or  part 
of  retirement. 

H.  R.  8692.  permit  payment  of  certain 
trust  accounts  to  beneficiaries. 

H.  R:  8973,  to  abolish  the  issuance  of 
metal  badges  for  hackers. 

H.  R.  8974,  to  permit  reinvesting  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 

H.  R.  9077,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  consideration 
of  bills  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  will  call  up  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill.  Whether  or  not  that 
can  be  disposed  of  Monday  I  do  not 
know.  If  not,  consideration  of  that  bill 
will  continue  on  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  is.  the  day  regularly  assigned 
for  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar.  While 
we  called  the  Private  Calendar  just  a 
week  ago,  there  were  a  number  of  bills 
that  were  not  reached  at  that  time,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Calendar  again  on  Tuesday  next. 

That  will  be  followed  by  the  bill, 
S.  2475. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  whether  it  is  expected  that  these 
District  bills  on  Monday  will  be  contro¬ 
versial? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  You  might 
expect  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  started  to  refer  to 
S.  2475,  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  having  to  do 
with  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities;  also  H.  R.  8729,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  and  H.  R.  9143, 
also  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
If  a  rule  is  granted,  we  would  like  to  take 
up  H.  R.  8753,  the  Motor  Pool  Act,  and 
H.  R.  5183,  the  Virgin  Islands  Act.  If 
the  MSA  bill  is  reported  and  a  rule 
granted,  we  will  put  it  on.  If  a  rule  to 
send  the  housing  bill  to  conference  is  re¬ 
ported,  we  might  call  that;  we  would 
like  to  call  it  next  week.  However,  it 
would  not  be  called  before  Wednesday. 
Of  course,  conference  reports  will  be  in 
order  at  any  time,  and  there  may  be 
some  conference  reports. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  then 
is  doubtful  about  the  dynamic  part  of 
the  program  being  on  for  next  week. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  refers  to  as  dynamic, 
but  in  any  event  that  is  the  program. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  UN¬ 
EMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  closing  of  the  Army  Signal  Depot  in 
Baltimore,  the  shipyards  with  not  much 
more  than  skeleton  forces,  and  the  many 
other  layoffs  in  the  city  due  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  recession,  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  is  quite  serious  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  is  proving  entirely 
inadequate. 

Therefore,  I  have  filed  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  statement  on 
the  bill  I  introduced  to  increase  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and  also  on  the 
bills  to  grant  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  to  Federal  civilian  employees  which 
they  are  now  considering.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a 
copy  of  my  testimony. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will 
report  this  legislation  out  promptly  so 
the  House  can  take  early  action  on  it. 
Testimony  by  Congressman  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz,  Democrat,  Maryland,  Before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
Pending  Bills  To  Revise  Unemployment 
Compensation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation 
to  expand  and  liberalize  the  unemployment 
compensation  law,  I  urge  prompt  action  by 
this  committee  on  the  Porand  bill,  H.  R.  9430, 
which  81  of  us  in  the  House  have  joined  in 
introducing,  and  also  on  other  legislation 
before  you  to  extend  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  coverage  to  Federal  employees. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  support  voiced 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  officials  at  your 
hearings  earlier  in  behalf  of  covering  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  into  the  program.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  made  an  impressive  and  convincing 
statement  on  this  matter. 

In  the  Baltimore  area,  the  arbitrary  slash¬ 
ing  of  many  Federal  Government  functions 
resulted  in  heavy  reductions  in  force  during 
the  past  year,  and  those  people — many  of 
whom  had  devoted  years  of  service  to  the 
Federal  Government— had  absolutely  no 
cushion  to  fall  back  on,  such  as  is  provided 
other  workers  by  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion. 

While  I  know  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  scientific  report  on  this  matter  for  all 
separated  Government  employees,  some  facts 
put  forward  by  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Larson,  on  the  experience  of  sepa¬ 
rated  Labor  Department  employees,  struck 
me  as  being  extremely  significant. 

He  reported  that  after  3  or  4  months  from 
the  time  of  leaving  their  Government  jobs, 

3  out  of  every  10  were  out  of  work  and  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs;  more  than  3  out  of  every  10 
had  been  jobless  for  3  months  or  more,  and 

4  out  of  10  had  been  jobless  for  from  1  to  3 
months;  most  of  those  finding  jobs  had  to 
take  pay  cuts — a  third  of  them  took  cuts 
of  more  than  $1,000  a  year — close  to  one- 
half  of  the  reemployed  had  to  take  tem¬ 
porary  jobs;  women  found  it  more  difficult 
than  men,  and  those  45  or  over  were  having 
an  extremely  difficult  time  finding  employ¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  the  accrued  annual 
leave  of  these  people — vacation  pay  they  had 
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not  used  up  before  leaving  the  Govern¬ 
ment — was  adequate  to  cover  the  period  of 
unemployment  of  only  one-third  of  the 
separated  workers. 

Those  statistics  show  how  cruel  and  heart¬ 
less  it  is  for  the  Government  to  go  out  into 
the  country  and  recruit  people  for  Govern¬ 
ment  work,  urge  them  to  take  less  essential 
jobs  in  order  to  serve  their  Government,  and 
then  throw  them  out  with  no  rights  to  un¬ 
employment  compensation. 

What  we  are  doing  to  these  Government 
employees — and  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  Chairman  presented  this  very  well — • 
is  forcing  them  to  go  without  vacations 
they  are  entitled  to  and  need,  in  order  to 
pile  up  annual  leave  as  a  cushion  against 
appropriation  cuts  or  executive  changes 
which  lead  to  reductions  in  force.  We  are 
permeating  the  whole  Federal  establishment 
with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  fear.  How 
can  you  get  the  best  work  out  of  people  in 
that  kind  of  situation? 

THE  FORAND  BILL 

On  the  broader  question  of  improved  un¬ 
employment  compensation  for  workers  in 
private  enterprise,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
present  levels  of  benefits  are  unrealistic  and 
out  of  date.  Prompt  action  is  necessary,  be¬ 
cause,  despite  the  reassuring  words  from 
some  Government  officials  that  things  will 
eventually  pick  up,  the  fact  is  that  they  are 
still  getting  worse. 

For  instance,  the  latest  figures  on  insured 
unemployment  in  Baltimore  show  that  we 
have  twice  as  many  unemployed  in  our  city 
alone,  as  the  whole  State  of  Maryland  had 
a  year  ago.  This  refers  only  to  those  un¬ 
employed  who  come  under  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  system.  And  one  of  the 
frightening  aspects  of  this  is  that  almost  10 
percent  of  those  in  Baltimore  have  used  up 
entirely  their  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

Last  June,  in  all  of  Maryland,  there  were 
10,000  unemployed  coming  under  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  program.  Figures  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Labor  Department 
show  for  the  most  recent  period,  20,500  in 
Baltimore  alone.  In  the  State,  the  total  is 
now  up  to  nearly  34,000.  And  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  those,  too,  have  used  up  all  their 
benefits. 

So  this  is  obviously  a  serious  matter.  It 
shows  that  we  absolutely  must  extend  the 
period  of  coverage  from  the  present  maxi¬ 
mum  of  26  weeks  to  39  weeks,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Forand  bill.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
this  will  solve  the  basic  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Of  course,  it  will  not.  The  only 
real  solution  is  to  get  busy  and  restore  the 
conditions  in  this  country  economically 
which  will  bring  about  full  employment.  We 
have  the  word  of  many  outstanding  econ¬ 
omists,  including  Sumner  Schlichter,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  who  is  certainly  no  New  Dealer,  that 
the  administration  has  not  been  meeting 
this  challenge  effectively. 

The  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council 
Of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Arthur  Burns, 
while  outlining  no  specific  program  of  at¬ 
tack  on  the  recession,  nevertheless  does  con¬ 
cede  that  the  present  level  of  unemployment 
is,  as  he  put  it  at  his  press  conference, 
•‘intolerable.” 

This  committee  has  limited  jurisdiction  on 
the  type  of  measures  it  can  recommend  at 
this  time  which  would  serve  as  an  effective 
attack  on  recession,  but  in  this  one  matter 
of  unemployment  compensation,  you  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  start  the  congressional 
ball  rolling  to  improve  the  situation. 

You  have  the  assurance  from  President 
Eisenhower  that  he  thinks  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits  should  be 
increased  to  provide  weekly  benefits  up  to 
one-half  the  regular  weekly  pay  of  an  unem¬ 
ployed  worker — up  to  a  maximum  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  State’s  average  weekly  wage.  That 


is  exactly  what  he  asked  the  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  this  appeal  to  them  some  months 
ago. 

None  of  the  States  acted  on  his  request. 
Now  the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  when  we 
must  take  action  on  a  national  basis.  This 
bill  carries  out  exactly  what  the  President 
recommended  on  improvement  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  I’m  sure  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  suggesting  these  improvements; 
therefore,  I  think  we  should  go  ahead  and 
enact  the  kind  of  program  he  has  told  the 
States  they  should  have. 

In  the  case  of  Maryland,  the  Forand  bill 
would  mean  maximum  weekly  benefits  of 
about  $41  instead  of  the  present  maximum 
of  $30.  No  family  can  live  on  $30  a  week. 
Few  can  manage  today  on  $41,  but  $11  a 
week  makes  a  whole  lot  of  difference  to  a 
family  which  is  otherwise  without  income. 

I  have  devoted  most  of  my  testimony  to 
the  situation  in  Baltimore.  As  I  told  the 
House  in  March,  when  a  city  like  Baltimore, 
with  its  tremendous  diversification  of  indus¬ 
try  and  variety  of  employment  opportunities, 
is  experiencing  a  labor  surplus — widespread 
unemployment — then  the  situation  else¬ 
where  in  the  country  must  be  really  grave. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  longer  a 
single  labor  market  area  in  the  Nation  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  group  I  (short  labor  supply)  area, 
while  most  of  the  major  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  now  in  the  surplus  category.  That  means 
skilled  workers  walking  the  streets,  haunting 
the  employment  offices  and  hiring  halls,  get¬ 
ting  no  encouragement  and  finding  no  suit¬ 
able  employment. 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  we  had  reached  the 
level  of  economic  understanding  and  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  United  States  that  we  could 
avoid  this  kind  of  thing.  The  Employment 
Act  of  1946  was  supposed  to  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  maintaining  maximum  employ¬ 
ment. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  past  year, 
we  have  digressed  from  the  path  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  thinking  and  we  have  been  getting 
into  economic  trouble.  Restoring  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  our  people  is  the  first  es¬ 
sential  step  to  getting  back  on  the  right 
path.  Providing  decent  minimum  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  must  in  that  regard. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  last  rollcall  when  Mr.  McConnell’s 
name  was  called,  I  answered,  thinking 
it  was  my  name,  and  when  my  own  name 
was  called,  I  voted.  The  Record  shows 
that  the  genteman  from  Pennsylvania 
voted,  but  he  was  not  present.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  on  Tuesday,  June 
15. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
rollcall  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  bill,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  Chamber.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye.” 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  SIKES  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7258)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Willmore  Engineering  Co.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  ordered  that  the  bill,  S.  3050, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  compliance  with  the  request  for  the 
return  thereof. 


UTILIZATION  IN  ENLISTED  GRADE 

OR  RANK  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  has  cleared 
this  particular  matter  with  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  There¬ 
fore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3096)  to  further  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  September  9,  1950,  in  relation  to 
the  utilization  in  an  enlisted  grade  or 
rank  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  physicians, 
dentists,  or  those  in  an  allied  specialist 
category. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to. 
It  is  a  rather  important  matter  and  one 
that  is  very  urgent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  S.  3096,  is  to  amend 
section  4  of  the  doctors  draft  law  so  as 
to  authorize  the  utilization  of  any  physi¬ 
cian  or  dentist  in  a  professional  capacity 
in  an  enlisted  grade  or  rank  if  the  phy¬ 
sician  or  dentist  fails  to  qualify  for,  or 
fails  to  accept,  a  commission,  or  if  his 
commission  is  terminated. 

The  simple  issue  is  whether  the  Con¬ 
gress  wishes  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  use  of  physicians  and 
dentists  as  enlisted  personnel  in  their 
professional  capacity  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  individual  physician  or  den¬ 
tist,  for  security  reasons,  fails  to  qualify 
for  a  commission,  or  disqualifies  himself, 
to  continue  on  active  duty  as  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer.  It  likewise  will  permit  a 
physician  or  dentist  who  refuses  a  com¬ 
mission,  for  any  reason,  to  be  used,  in 
his  professional  capacity,  as  an  enlisted 
man. 

The  problem  stems  from  an  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the  case 
of  Nelson  against  Peckham,  in  which  it 
was  held  that  the  words  of  the  Doctors 
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H.  R.  9474 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  14  (legislative  day,  June  11),  1954 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  period  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 

4  enter  into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 

5  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended  (19  U.  S.  C., 

6  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  for  a  further  period  of  one 

7  year  from  June  12,  1954. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  11,  1954. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SHADER, 

Clerk. 
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83d  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

j  Report 
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|  No.  1605 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 


June  16  (legislative  day,  June  11),  1954. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Millikin,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9474] 

The  Committee  on  Finance  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9474)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amend¬ 
ment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

H.  R.  9474  extends  for  1  year  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended.  Under  present  law,  this  authority  expired  June 
12,  1954.  Your  committee’s  bill  extends  the  authority  until  June 
12,  1955. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  was  first  granted  in  1934  and  has  been  continued  by  extensions 
at  various  times.  No  extension  has  exceeded  3  years  and  there  have 
been  extensions  for  1  and  2  years. 

A  1-year  extension  was  enacted  last  year  during  the  1st  session 
of  this  Congress  (Public  Law  215,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  That  1-year 
extension  was  intended  as  an  interim  measure  designed  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  pending  completion  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  overall 
tariff  and  international  trade  situation. 

A  part  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  completion  of  a 
study  and  an  issuance  of  a  report  by  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  on  January  25,  1954. 

However,  the  very  heavy  schedule  confronting  the  committees 
concerned  in  the  form  of  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  tax  laws,  plus 
social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  and  other  legislation  has 
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made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  thorough  public  hearings  which  would 
be  required  for  a  detailed  study  of  general  trade-agreements  legislation. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  to  be  revamped 
by  State  .Department  negotiation  during  1954  and  early  1955.  The 
Finance  Committee  feels  assured  that  Congress  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  the  revised  organizational  provisions  of  the  general 
agreement  during  the  coming  year  and  a  simple  1-year  extension, 
as  requested  b}^  the  President,  would  permit  a  continuation  of  present 
authority  until  this  revision  has  been  accomplished. 

Favorable  reports  on  H.  R.  9474  have  been  received  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  from  various  Government  departments. 
The  texts  of  those  reports  follow: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  9,  1954- 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Reed:  The  Department  of  State  gives  its  unqualified  support  to 
H.  R.  9474  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  year.  The  President  has 
emphasized  the  need,  pending  full  committee  and  congressional  consideration  of 
his  proposal  for  new  legislation  in  this  field,  for  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  authority.  The  Department  is  in  full  agreement  with  this  conclusion  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

During  the  past  year  when  this  administration  has  been  reviewing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  our  foreign  economic  policies,  other  countries  have  postponed 
economic  decisions.  Important  economic  results  can  flow  just  from  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  does  not  permit  a  lapse  in  this  authority  pending  its  full  review  next 
year.  For  example,  a  number  of  Western  European  countries  are  now  seriously 
considering  making  their  currencies  freely  convertible  into  dollars.  This  would 
be  the  biggest  move  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  ending  the  postwar  complex  of 
quantitative  restrictions  and  disci  iminatory  trade  with  resultant  benefit  for  our 
industry  and  agriculture  seeking  markets  abroad.  It  is  the  firm  judgment  of  the 
Department  that  these  countries  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  moves  in 
this  direction,  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

An  extension  of  the  present  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  will  enable 
the  President  to  move  forward  to  improve  Japan’s  trading  prospects  in  the  world, 
an  essential  element  to  stability  in  the  whole  Far  Eastern  situaiion. 

The  Department  hopes  that  the  proposed  action  can  be  taken  by  the  commi  tee 
and  the  Congress  to  assure  that  there  is  no  lapse  in  this  trade-agreement  authority. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  June  9,  195 4. 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to  an  oral  request  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  views  of  this  Department  on  H.  R.  9474, 
a  bill  which  would  extend  for  1  year  from  June  12,  1954,  the  President’s  authority 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended. 

This  Department  recommends  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  repoit  to  your  committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 


H.  Chapman  Rose, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  June  8,  1954- 

lion.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Wage  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  advise  your  committee  that  I  favor  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  9474,  which  extends  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  (19  U.  S.  C.  1351) 
for  1  year  from  June  12,  1954.  I  believe  this  extension  to  be  desirable  in  order  to 
permit  Congress,  and  indeed  the  American  people,  to  have  sufficient  time  ade¬ 
quately  to  consider  and  debate  H.  R.  8860  which  is  now  before  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Sinclair  Weeks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C..  June  9,  1954- 

lion.  Daniel  Reed, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reed:  In  response  to  the  telephone  conversation  from 
your  office,  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  supports 
the  renewal  of  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program,  whereby 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign-trade  aggrements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Taiiff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended,  for  a  period  of 
1  year  from  June  12,  1954. 

This  Department  believes  that  an  extension  of  this  program  will  be  beneficial 
for  American  agriculture. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  9,  1954- 

My  Dear  Mr.  Reed:  You  have  requested  an  expression  of  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  H.  R.  9474,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
This  Department  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  A.  Tudor, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


United  States  Tariff  Commission, 

June  8,  1954- 

Won.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  the  Commission  is  reporting 
on  the  bill  introduced  June  8,  1954,  H.  R.  9474,  83d  Congress,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
for  a  further  period  of  1  year  from  June  12,  1954.  The  existing  authority  for  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  will  expire  on  June  12, 
1954,  and  after  that  date  the  President  will  have  no  authority  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  pursuant  to  section  350  unless  legislation  extending 
that  authority  is  enacted. 

Section  350  was  added  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  section  1  of  the  act  of 
June  12,  1934,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof,  and  to  proclaim  under 
specified  limitations  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions,  or  such  additional  import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance,  and 
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for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  such  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
such  agreements. 

Section  350  itself  contains  no  limitation  on  the  time  within  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements.  However,  subparagraph  (c) 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  12.  1934,  limited  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  pursuant  to  section  350  to  a  period  of  3  years 
from  June  12,  1934.  Since  that  time  the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  foreign 
trade  agreements  pursuant  to  section  350  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time 
by  Congress,  for  periods  varying  from  1  to  3  years. 

Because  of  the  confusion  usually  present  in  connection  with  proposals  to  extend 
the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  so-called  peril  point  provisions  and  escape  clause  provisions 
are  not  a  part  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1934  (usually  referred  to  as  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934)  but  are  incorporated  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended.  These  provisions  will  not  expire  if  the  President’s  authority 
to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  is  not  extended,  although  the  peril  point 
provision  which  relates  to  the  negotiation  of  new  trade  agreements  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  inoperative  if  the  negotiation  of  new  trade  agreements  is  not  author¬ 
ized.  The  escape  clause  provisions  would  continue  to  be  operative  so  long  as 
any  existing  trade  agreements  containing  escape  clauses  remain  in  force. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Joseph  E.  Talbot,  Acting  Chairman. 
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H.  R.  9474 

[Report  No.  1605] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  14  (legislative  day,  June  11),  1954 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

June  16  (legislative  day,  June  11),  1954 
Reported  by  Mr.  Millikin,  without  amendment 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  period  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 

4  enter  into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 

5  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended  (19  U.  S.  0., 

6  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  for  a  further  period  of  one 

7  year  from  June  12,  1954. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  11,  1954. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SNADER, 

Clerk. 
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83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 6 1 3 

H.  R.  9474 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  17  (legislative  day,  June  11),. 1954 
Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gore  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  9474)  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  viz: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

1  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements 

2  Extension  Act  of  1954”. 

3  Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  author- 

4  ized  to  enter  into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  section 

6-17-54 - A 
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350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  for  a  further 
period  of  three  years  from  June  12,  1954. 

Sec.  3.  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  1351),  is  hereby  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read: 

“  (a)  (1)  Tor  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship 
among  various  branches  of  American  agriculture,  industry, 
mining  and  commerce)  by  regulating  the  admission  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American 
production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available 
to  those  branches  of  American  production  which  require  and 
are  capable  of  developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corre¬ 
sponding  market  opportunities  for  foreign  products  in  the 
United  States,  the  President,  whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening 
and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  purpose  above  declared  will  he  promoted  by  the 
means  hereinafter  specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 
“  (A)  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with 
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foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof  con¬ 
taining  provisions  with  respect  to  international  trade, 
including  provisions  relating  to  tariffs,  to  most-favored- 
nation  and  other  standards  of  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  affecting  such  trade,  to  quantitative  import  and  ex¬ 
port  restrictions,  to  customs  formalities,  and  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  such  trade  designed  to  promote  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Act  similar  to  any  of  the  foregoing:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
existing  legislation  of  the  United  States;  and 

“(B)  to  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such  additional 
import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance,  and  for  such 
minimum  periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment 
of  any  article  covered  by  foreign  trade  agreements,  as  are 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into  hereunder. 
“(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
of  this  subsection  shall  he  made  (i)  increasing  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than  50  per 
centum  above  the  rate  applicable  to  such  article  existing  on 
January  1,  1945;  (ii)  transferring  any  article  between  the 
dutiable  and  free  lists;  (iii)  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than  50  per  centum 
below  the  rate  applicable  to  such  article  existing  on  January 
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1,  1945,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  President  prior  to  June  12,  1954;  or  (iv) 
decreasing  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  any  article  by  more 
than  the  limit  set  forth  in  any  one  of  the  following  three  alter¬ 
natives  (subject  to  any  other  qualification  applicable  to  that 
alternative ) ,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1954: 

“(I)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  15  per  centum  below 
the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1954; 

“(II)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  50  per  centum 
below  the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  in  the  case 
of  any  article  which  the  President  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  information  provided  b}^  the  Tariff  Commission, 
is  not  being  imported  into  the  United  States  or  is  being 
imported  in  negligible  quantities:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  qualifications  relative  to  import  quantities 
shall  not  apply  to  decreases,  proclaimed  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  to  which  the  Government  of  Japan  is 
a  party,  which  the  President  determines  are  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  expanding  export  markets  for  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Japan,  including  such  markets  in  third  coun¬ 
tries;  or 

(III)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  of  50  per  centum  ad 
valorem  (or  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  aggre¬ 
gating  50  per  centum),  in  the  case  of  any  article  the 
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duty  applicable  to  which  is  an  ad  valorem  rate  above 
50  per  centum  (or  is  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates 
aggregating  above  50  per  centum)  ;  or  decreasing  to  a 
rate  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  to  a  rate  (or 
combination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  which  lias  been  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  basis  of  available  information  would  have 
been  50  per  centum  during  a  representative  period,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  the  duty  applicable  to  which  is 
a  specific  rate  (or  combination  of  rates  including  a 
specific  rate)  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has 
been  so  determined  to  have  been  above  50  per  centum 
during  such  period.  The  valuation  provisions  of  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  (1)  to  (3),  and  (c)  to  (f)  of  section 

402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  President  in  making  determinations  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  this  alternative,  except  that,  in 
any  case  in  which  subsections  (a)  (4)  and  (g)  of 

section  402  are  being  applied  for  the  valuation  of  an 
article,  such  latter  subsections  shall  be  utilized  in  making 
the  determinations  with  respect  to  that  article. 

“  (3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 

(B)  and  (O)  of  this  paragraph,  the  proclaimed  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after 
A.  H.  K.  9474a - 2 
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such  time  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation.  The  President 
may  at  any  time  terminate  any  such  proclamation  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

“(B)  No  more  than  one-third  of  the  maximum  de¬ 
crease  permissible  under  alternative  (I)  of  paragraph  (2) 
(iv)  of  this  subsection  shall  become  initially  effective  at 
one  time,  nor  until  any  previous  part  of  such  decrease  shall 
have  been  in  effect  for  not  less  than  one  year.  No  part  of 
a  decrease  to  which  alternative  (i)  is  applicable  shall  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  after  June  12,  1957. 

“(C)  No  more  than  one-third  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  alternative  (II)  or  (III)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv) 
of  this  subsection  is  applicable  shall  become  initially  effective 
at  one  time,  nor  until  any  previous  part  of  such  decrease 
shall  have  been  in  effect  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

“(D)  If  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
would  simplify  the  statement  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  for  any  article  the  duty  applicable  to  which  is 
being  decreased  subject  to  one  of  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  this  paragraph  or  in  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  he  is  authorized  to  round  out  such  rate:  Provided, 
That  in  so  doing  he  does  not  decrease  the  duty  applicable 
to  such  article  by  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  decrease  permitted  by  such 
limitation.  In  the  case  of  a  specific  rate,  or  of  a  combination 
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of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the  one-lialf  of  1  per  centum 
shall  be  determined  in  the  manner  provided  in  alternative 
(in)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsection  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  ad  valorem  effect  of  rates  not  stated  in  such 
terms. 

“(4)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this  section,  the 
President  shall  avoid  the  subdivision  of  classification  cate¬ 
gories  which  might  give  rise  to  confusion  or  controversy, 
whenever  this  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation. 

“  (5)  The  proclaimed  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
shall  apply  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly,  or  indi¬ 
rectly:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  suspend  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory  treatment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  (including  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion 
tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  said  section  350  is  amended 
by  (i)  deleting  the  word  “exclusive”  from  before  the  word 
“agreement”  in  the  first  sentence;  (ii)  inserting  the  word 
“exclusive”  before  the  words  “preferential  custom  treatment” 
in  the  first  sentence;  and  (iii)  amending  the  last  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  “No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of  Cuba 
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shall  in  any  case  be  decreased  (1)  to  a  rate  more  than  50 
per  centum  below  the  rate  applicable  to  such  products  exist¬ 
ing  on  January  1,  1945,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  prior  to  June  12, 
1954,  or  (2)  by  more  than  the  limits  set  forth  in  any  one  of 
the  three  alternatives  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 

(iv)  and  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (D)  (subject  to  any  other 
qualification  applicable  to  that  alternative,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B)  and  (0)  ),  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
President  on  or  after  June  12,  1954.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  said  section  350  is  amended 
(i)  by  designating  the  matter  now  therein  as  paragraph 
(1),  and  (ii)  by  adding  thereafter  a  new  paragraph  to 
read : 

“(2)  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(d),  the  terms  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’  and  ‘existing 
on  January  1,  1954’  as  used  in  this  section  mean  existing 
on  the  date  specified,  however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  term  ‘ex¬ 
isting’  without  the  specification  of  any  date,  when  used  in 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  or  proclamation  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement, 
means  existing  on  the  day  on  which  that  trade  agreement 
is  entered  into.” 
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(4)  At  the  end  of  the  said  section  350  a  new  sub¬ 
section  is  added  to  read : 

“(e)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  in¬ 
cluding  information  regarding  new  negotiations,  modifica¬ 
tions  made  in  duties  and  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained,  modifications  of  exist¬ 
ing  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully  the 
purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  that  program  and  to  the  agreements  entered 
into  thereunder.” 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1363 
(b)  )  is  hereby  further  amended  by  deleting  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  applicable  statu¬ 
tory  procedures  and  limitations  relative  to  the  conclusion 
and  proclamation  of  foreign  trade  agreements,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  proclaim  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  not  below 
the  limit  set  forth  in  alternative  (II)  (exclusive  of  the 
proviso  thereto)  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (iv) 

of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  if 
he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  purpose  of  that  section  will  he 
promoted  thereby,  notwithstanding  that  such  proclamation 
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is  not  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  which  he  has  entered  into  under  section  350.  The 
applicable  statutory  provisions  relative  to  the  carrying  out, 
modification,  and  termination  of  foreign  trade  agreements  and 
proclamations  thereof  shall  apply  to  proclamations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  to  decreases  in  rates  contained 
therein  as  though  such  proclamations  had  been  issued  to 
carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements  and  the  decreases  were 
concessions  granted  under  such  agreements.  The  period  or 
periods  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
proclamations  under  this  section  shall  he  the  same  as  the 
period  or  periods  during  which  he  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
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\  SENATE 

l6«  FARM  PROGRAII,  The  "Daily  Digest"  3tatesj  "Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
"Continued  executive  consideration  of  S.  3052 ,  to  encourage  a  stable,  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  free  agriculture,  following  which  it  announced  that  it  had  tentatively- 
agreed  to:  (1)  Permit  continuation  of  marketing  orders  even  though  prices  rise 
above  parity;  (2)  Extend  marketing  order  authority  to  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
canning  and  freezing  if  50  percent  of  the  processors  in  number  and  volume 
assent  —  and  that  the  processors  be  represented  in  the  administering  agency; 

(3)  Permit  inclusion  in  marketing  agreements  and  orders  of  terms  providing  far 
fixing  sizes  of  standard  containers,  and  also  terms  providing  for  marketing 
research;  (4)  Extend  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  authority  to  make  soil  con¬ 
servation  payments;  (5)  Preserve  the  county  canmittee  system  after  placing  the 
soil  conservation  payment  program  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  to  the  States;  and 
(6)  Fake  permissive,  rather  than  mandatory,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s 
authority  to  fix  fair  prices  for  conservation  materials  and  services  furnished 
under  the  ACP  program."  (p.  D714.) 

17.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  6788,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  and  local  agencies  in  planning  and  carry- 
^  icg  out  works  of  improvement  for  soil  conservation  (pp.  8166-71) ©  The  committee 
report  was  printed  in  the  Record.  For  provisions  of  this  bill  as  reported,  see 
Digest  1140 

18.  TAXATION.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  (June  18)  H#  R.  8300, 

the  tax  revision  bill  (S.  Rept.  1622)  (ppo  6103-4) • 

19 »  LABOR— HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955  a  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  9447  (S.  Rept.  1623 )(pe  8106), 

20 *  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Began  debate  on  H»  R.  9474,  to  extend  until  June  12,  1955,  the 
President’s  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  (pp.  8144-52, 
8158-63,  8165-6,  8132-5). 

21.  PERSONNEL.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states:  "Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.. .ordered  favorably  reported  with  amendments  S.  3507,  authorizing  the 
fr  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  avd.  lable  group  life  insurance  for  civilian 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Service.  The  primary  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee  are:  (1)  To  exclude  certain  corporations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  (2)  to  define  types  of  employees  which  the  Commission  might 
exclude  by  regulation  and  prohibit  exclusions  because  of  the  hazardous  nature 
of  employment;  (3)  include  in  the  bill  a  schedule  of  dismemberment  benefits; 

(4)  discontinue  payment  of  premiums  by  employee  at  age  65;  (5)  to  extend  insur¬ 
ance  without  cost  to  employees  retired  far  disability;  (6)  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  a  reinsuring  company  must  have  contracts  with  at  least  25 
different  employers;  (7)  to  permit  fraternal  associations,  licensed  to  write 
life  insurance  and  doing  so  exclusively  on  the  lives  of  Federal  employees,  to 
participate  in  the  reinsurance  program;  (8)  to  specifically  authorize  reinsur¬ 
ance  of  liabilities  assumed  on  behalf  of  retired  and  separated  members  of 
employee  beneficial  associations;  (9)  to  direct  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  5  employees  to  advise  the  Commission,  this  Committee 
of  5  to  select  1  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman;  and  (10)  to  specify  that  dis¬ 
trict  courts  of  the  United  States  concurrent  with  Court  of  Claims  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  of  any  claim  under  this  act."  (p.  D7l6.) 

RETALIATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  J.  Res.  165,  to  authorize  the  Glendo  unit, 
tessowri  Basin  project,  (p,  8138). 


23.  BARKING  AND  CURRENCY.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit  toe  reported  without  anew, 
inont  Sc  3589,  to  provide  for  independent  management  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
umjlor  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  provide  for  representation  of  the  Bank  on  the 
national  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and 
to  increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority  (S.  Rept.  1624)  (p.  8106), 


24,  EDUCATION,  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S. 
2759.  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  (S0  Ropt,  1626)  (p*  8106). 


25.  HEALTH  FACILITIES.  Passed  with  amendments  II.  R.  8149*  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  for  surveying  the  need  for  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  for  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and  impaired,  for  rehabilitation  facilities, 
etc,,  and  to  provide  assistance  in  the  construction  of  such  facilities  (pp, 
8125-38). 


26.  MINERALS;  PUBLIC  LAUDS.  Discussed,  and  passed  over  at  Sew  Morse's  request, 

H,  R,  3915*  to  permit  the  mining,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  all  public  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  power  development 
(pp.  8119-20), 


Q 


2?,  ELECTRIFICATION,  Sen.  Kefauver  discussed  with  others  and  criticized  the  admin¬ 
istration's  power  policy  and  stated  that  "it  is  in  line  with  the  general  antag¬ 
onism  of  the  administration  against  public  power,  the  REA,  and  the  effort  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Nation  through  the  public  power  agencies...  (pp. 
8176-82). 


28.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Knowland  announced  that,  following  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  bill,  it  is  planned  to  consider  several  bills  not  affecting  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Indian  extension  work  bill,  the  Labor-HSW  appropriati on  bill,  the  tax 
revision  bill,  and  the  watershed  bill.  He  announced  an  intention  that  the 
Senate  begin  night  sessions  and  meet  on  Saturdays.  He  expressed  a  hope  for  a 
sine  die  adjournment  July  31  and  said,  "I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  hit  the 
target  date."  (pp.  8116-7,  8144). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


29.  PRICES.  S.  3^46,  by  Sen.  Capehart,  to  def  ne  the  application  of  the  Clayton  and 
Federal  irade  Commission  Acts  to  certain  pricing  practices;  to  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  (p.  8107).  Remarks  of  author  (pp,  8107-8. ) 


30,  ./AT^R  CONSERVATION.  S.  3647,  by  Sen,  Johnson,  Tex.,  to  provide  for  modification 
of  certain  works  of  improvement  authorized  on  Gaudalupe  River,  Tex. ,  by  the  act 

of  March  2,  1945;  to  Public  ’forks  Committee  (p,  8107).  Remarks  of  author  (p. 

8108, ) 


and  H.  R»  95^2,  by  Rep,  'Williams,  N.  J., 

31.  K)IOii IGN  TRADE,  3.  3650,  by  Sen.  Kennedy, /to  provide  assistance  to  communities, 
industries,  business  enterprises,  and  individuals  to  facilitate  adjustments 
made  necessary  by  the  trade  policy  of  the  U.  Sc ;  to  Finance  Committee  (p.  8107). 
Remarks  of  Senator  Kennedy  ’(pp.  8171-6), 


32.  EDUCATION.  H.  R.  9640,  by  Rep.  McConnell,  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitate 
n.ct  so  as  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  available  Federal 

funds,  and  otherwise  improve  the  provisions  of  that  act;  to  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  (p.  8241 ), 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  McCarran,  Mr.  Dworsiiak,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Butler  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Gold  water,  and  Mr.  Murray)  to  the  bill 
(II.  B.  9474)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  1,  add  the  following  section  2: 

1  Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 

2  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first 

3  session)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c) 

4  at  the  end  thereof,  reading  as  follows : 

5  “(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  22  of  the 

6  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (IT.  S.  C.,  title  7, 

7  sec.  624) ,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“  ‘Sec.  22.  (a)  Whenever  any  article  or  articles  are 
being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  ren¬ 
der  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with 
the  national  objective  of  achieving  full  parity  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  in  the  domestic 
market  place,  or  any  program  or  operation  undertaken 
under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Sev¬ 
enty-fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
agency  operating  under  its  direction  with  respect  to  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  to  reduce  substan¬ 
tially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or  operation  is  being 
undertaken,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  and  any  in¬ 
terested  party  may,  petition  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  an  immediate  investigation.  Upon  receipt 
of  any  such  petition  an  immediate  investigation  shall  be  made 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  shall  give 
precedence  to  investigations  under  this  section  to  determine 
such  facts.  Such  investigations  shall  be  made  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  interested  parties,  and  shall 
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be  conducted  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  specify.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  and 
publish  its  report  to  the  President  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  six  months  after  the  day  on  which 
a  petition  for  investigation  was  filed. 

“‘(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  and  reports  to  the  President  the  existence 
of  such  facts,  he  shall,  within  thirty  days  by  proclamation 
impose  such  fees  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
or  such  quantitative  limitations  on  any  article  or  articles 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  as  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found  and  de¬ 
clared  in  its  report  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry  of 
such  article  or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with  the  national  objective 
of  achieving  full  parity  prices  for  agricultural  commodities, 
or  products  thereof,  in  the  domestic  market  place,  or  any 
program  or  operation  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  any  such  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  with  respect  to  which  any 
such  program  or  operation  is  being  undertaken:  Provided, 
That  no  proclamation  under  this  section  shall  impose  any 
limitation  on  the  total  quantity  of  any  article  or  articles 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 


4 


1  consumption  which  reduces  such  permissible  total  quantity 

2  to  proportionately  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 

3  quantity  of  such  article  or  articles  which  was  entered,  or 

4  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  a  repre- 

5  sentative  period  as  determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission: 

6  And  provided  further,  That  is  designating  any  article  or 

7  articles,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  describe  them  by  physi- 

8  cal  qualities,  value,  or  use,  or  upon  such  other  basis  as  it 

9  shall  determine/  ” 
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(d)  seek;  and  secure  commitments  from 
participating  countries  that  will  prevent  re¬ 
sale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  purchased 
under  this  act,  without  specific  approval  of 
the  President;  and 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  to  purchase  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  the  United  States, 
taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities 
to  achieve  the  declared  policy  of  this  act 
and  to  make  effective  use  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  agreements  concluded  by  the  President 
hereunder,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  directions  of  the 
President,  (1)  shall  make  available  for  sale 
hereunder  at  such  points  in  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  direct  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  price -support  operations,  and 
(2)  shall  make  funds  available  to  finance 
the  sale  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  other  than  those  com¬ 
modities  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  in  a  position  to  supply  from  its 
own  inventories,  and  (3)  shall  certify  the 
selling  price  thereof  in  dollars. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize 
the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  agreements  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  act,  the  President  may,  under  such 
regulations  and  subject  to  such  safeguards 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  letters  of  commitment  against 
funds  or  guaranties  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  this 
purpose  accounts  may  be  established  on  the 
books  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Government,  or  on  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Such  letters  of  commitment, 
when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations  of 
the  United  States  and  moneys  due  or  to  be¬ 
come  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  un¬ 
der  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940. 
Expenditures  of  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  through  accounts  so  established 
shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documen¬ 
tation  required  for  expenditures  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  reimbursed  under  sec¬ 
tion  105  for  commodities  disposed  of  and 
costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to  (1)  the 
Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities 
made  available  for  export  under  this  title 
and  title  II  of  this  act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling 
costs,  and  (2)  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  making  funds  available  to  finance 
the  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  pursuant  to  this  title.  Any  funds 
or  other  assets  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  used  in  advance 
of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  car¬ 
rying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(b)  Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out 
under  this  title  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1 
billion. 

Sec.  104.  Nothwithstanding  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations 
to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 


under  this  title  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  this  act,  including  one  or 
more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  on 
a  mutually  benefiting  basis; 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase 
strategic  and  critical  materials  within  the 
applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpile  Act,  for  a  supplemental 
United  States  stockpile  of  such  materials 
under  contracts,  including  advance  payment 
contracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods 
up  to  10  years.  All  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  acquired  under  authority  of  this  title 
shall  be  placed  in  the  above-named  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  and  may  be  additional  to 
the  amounts  acquired  under  authority  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile 
Act.  Materials  so  acquired  shall  be  released 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  only  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act; 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense; 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase^  of  goods 
or  services  for  other  friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  trade  among  nations; 

(f)  To  pay  United  States  obligations 
abroad; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral 
trade  and  economic  development,  made 
through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other  manner 
which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  for¬ 
eign  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  payment 
of  such  loans; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international 
educational  exchange  activities  under  the 
programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b) ) : 
Provided,  however.  That  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  shall 
apply  to  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title:  Provided,  however.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  to  waive  such  applicability  of 
section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to 
section  104  of  this  title,  and  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  using  any  of 
such  currencies  for  a  purpose  for  which 
funds  have  been  appropriated  shall  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar  value  of 
the  currencies  used. 

Sec.  100.  As  used  in  this  act,  “surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity”  shall  mean  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class, 
kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof, 
produced  in  the  United  States,  either  pri¬ 
vately  or  publicly  owned,  which  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry¬ 
over,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  107.  As  used  in  this  act,  “friendly 
nation”  means  any  country  other  than  (1) 
►he  U.  S.  S.  R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement. 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report 
to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  activities 
carried  on  under  this  act  at  least  once  each 
6  months  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  under¬ 
taken  under  authority  of  this  title  after  June 
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30,  1957,  except  as  required  pursuant  to 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  n - FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable  the  President 
to  furnish  emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly 
peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  requirements,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  make  available  to  the 
President  out  of  its  stocks  such  surplus  agri¬ 
culture  commodities  (as  defined  in  sec.  106 
of  title  I)  f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United  States 
ports,  as  he  may  request,  for  transfer  (1)  to 
any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  relief 
requirements  of  such  nation,  and  (2)  to 
friendly  but  needy  populations  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  government. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  may  authorize  the 
transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  to  assist  programs  under¬ 
taken  with  friendly  governments  or  through 
voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Sec.  203.  Not  more  than  $100  million  worth 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  may 
be  used  by  the  President  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
when  the  President  deems  that  such  use  is 
important  to  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  204.  Not  more  than  $300  million  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  the 
commodities)  shall  be  expended  for  all 
transfers,  including  delivery  on  board  ves¬ 
sels  in  United  States  ports,  under  this  title. 
The  President  may  make  such  transfers 
through  such  agencies  including  intergov¬ 
ernmental  organizations,  in  such  manner, 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate;  he  shall  make  use  of  the 
facilities  of  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

Sec.  205.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall 
be  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  this 
title  after  June  30,  1957. 

TITLE  m - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  any  farm  commodity 
owned  or  controlled  by  it  for  use  in  relieving 
distress  ( 1 )  in  any  area  in  the  United  States 
declared  by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  dis¬ 
tress  area  because  of  unemployment  or  other 
economic  cause  if  the  President  finds  that 
such  use  will  not  displace  or  interfere  with 
normal  marketing  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  (2)  in  connection  with  any  major 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  war¬ 
rant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1855).  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Corporation  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  such  commodities  shall  be  limited 
to  delivery  of  the  commodities  to  designated 
agencies  at  one  or  more  central  locations  in 
each  State,  except  that  facilities  and  funds 
of  the  Corporation  may  be  utilized  for  the 
processing  or  packaging  of  such  commodities 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Sec.  302.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  416.  In  order  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  commodities  acquired  through  price-sup¬ 
port  operations  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  before  they  can  be  disposed  of 
in  normal  domestic  channels  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  price-support  program  or 
sold  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized, 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public 
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interest:  (1)  upon  application,  to  make  such 
commodities  available  to  any  Federal  agency 
for  use  in  making  payment  for  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  United  States;  (2)  to 
barter  or  exchange  such  commodities  for 
strategic  defense  materials  as  provided  by 
law;  (3)  to  donate  such  commodities  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State, 
Federal,  or  private  agency  or  agencies  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  proper  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
for  use  in  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs. 
In  the  assistance  of  needy  persons,  in  State 
or  Federal  penal  and  corrective  institutions, 
and  in  publicly  owned  hospitals;  (4)  to  do¬ 
nate  any  such  commodities  in  excess  of  an¬ 
ticipated  disposition  under  (1),  (2),  and 

(3)  above  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 
registered  with  the  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  other  appropriate  depart- 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  intergovernmental  organizations  for  use 
In  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  (3)  and 

(4)  above  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  such 
assurance  as  he  deems  necessary  that  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  thereunder  will  be  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for  any 
normal  consumption.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  appropriate  disposal  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  estimate  and  announce  the  quantity 
of  such  commodities  which  he  anticipates 
will  become  available  for  distribution  under 
(3)  and  (4)  above.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  pay,  with  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  re¬ 
processing,  packaging,  transporting,  han¬ 
dling,  and  other  charges  accruing  up  to  the 
time  of  their  delivery  to  a  Federal  agency  or 
to  the  designated  State  or  private  agency, 
in  the  case  of  commodities  made  available 
for  use  within  the  United  States,  or  their 
delivery  free  alongside  ship  or  free  on  board 
export  carrier  at  point  of  export,  in  the 
case  of  commodities  made  available  for  use 
outside  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section  the  terms  ‘State’  and  ‘United 
States’  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  303.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  act 
of  June  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  323),  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  words 
“and  for  use  in  such  State  penal  and  cor¬ 
rective  institutions  as  the  Secretary  may 
approve.” 

Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea¬ 
eon  to  believe  that,  in  addition  to  other  au¬ 
thorized  methods  and  means  of  disposing 
of  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  may 
be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and 
assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agricultural 
commodities  for  strategic  materials  entailing 
less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  sub¬ 
stantially  less  storage  charges,  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  use  every  practicable  means  to 
assist  other  Government  agencies  and  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels  in  arranging  and  making 
such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  104 
(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  make  such  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes.  Strategic  materials  so  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
considered  as  assets  of  the  Corporation  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  strategic  materials,  shall  purchase 
such  materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  inventories  to  the  extent  available 
in  fulfillment  of  their  requirements.  The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through 
such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers' 
cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for 
strategic  materials. 


Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  title  I  and  H  of  this  act,  the  President 
shall  not  sell  or  transfer  any  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  to  any  nation  unless 
upon  careful  investigation  he  determines  ( 1 ) 
that  the  sale  or  transfer  of  such  commodity 
to  such  nation  will  not  enable  such  nation 
to  export  some  commodity  or  product  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  or  to  any  nation  or  area  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement,  or  (2)  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  such  commodity  will  not 
create,  maintain,  increase,  or  stimulate  trade 
between  such  nation  to  whom  the  sale  or 
transfer  will  be  made  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
or  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Copimu- 
nist  movement. 

Sec.  306.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  disposed  of  under  title  II  of  this 
act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  by,  as  far  as  practical,  appropriate  mark¬ 
ing  on  each  package  or  container  as  being 
furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
in  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Holland, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES — REPORT  OF  A  COM¬ 
MITTEE 

Mr.  FURTELL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  the  bill  (S.  2759)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  so  as  to 
promote  and  assist  in  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services,  provide  for  a  more  effective 
use  of  available  Federal  funds,  and 
otherwise  improve  the  provisions  of  that 
act  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit 
a  report  (No.  1626)  thereon. 

As  in  the  case  of  House  bill  8149, 
amending  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con¬ 
struction  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  today,  this  bill  also  embodies  an 
important  part  of  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  health  program.  S.  2759  was  unani¬ 
mously  ordered  to  be  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  I  wish  again  to  thank  my 
committee  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  been  so  helpful  in 
making  this  unanimous  report  possible. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lehman!  wishes  to  offer  supplemental 
views.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  they  are  received,  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  supplemental  views  will  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  report. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  desire  to 
make  a  statement.  I  understand  that 
with  respect  to  the  bills  which  I  had 
previously  announced  might  be  taken  up 
as  special  orders  upon  completion  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  reciprocal-trade  bill, 
or  when  debate  on  that  bill  slackened. 
Calendar  No.  1601,  House  bill  3413,  and 
Calendar  No.  1602,  House  bill  6154,  have 
passed  on  the  call  of  the  calendar  today, 
so  they  can  be  eliminated. 

However,  I  desire  to  add  to  the  list  of 
bills  with  respect  to  which  I  gave  pre¬ 
vious  notice,  Calendar  No.  1633,  House 
bill  6788,  Calendar  No.  1634,  House  bill 
5173,  and  Calendar  No.  1612,  Senate  bill 
2862,  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  were  re¬ 
cently  discussing. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Anderson 

George 

McCarran 

Beall 

Gillette 

Millikln 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Bowring 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Green 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Neely 

Burke 

Hendrickson 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Payne 

Butler,  Md. 

Hill 

Potter 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Holland 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Ives 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Kilgore 

Thye 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Welker 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Lehman 

Williams 

Ervin 

Ferguson 

Frear 

Lennon 

Long 

Magnuson 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  But¬ 
ler  of  Maryland  in  the  chair).  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  is 
H.  R.  9474,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
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of  1930,  as  amended.  The  bill  is  very 
short,  and  I  shall  read  it: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  period  during 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and 
extended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  is  hereby 
extended  for  a  further  period  of  1  year 
from  June  12,  1954. 

This  bill  was  desired  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  vote  was  281  for 
it  and  53  against  it.  That  action  was 
preceded  by  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  with  a  vote  of  23  for 
the  bill  and  no  votes  against  it.  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  all  but 
two  members  of  the  committee  were  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  bill  is  also  desired  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  received  a  letter,  which  is  undated 
in  the  material  which  I  have  before  me, 
but  in  the  President’s  reply  it  seems  to 
have  been  dated  May  14.  The  letter 
was  from  Charles  H.  Percy  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  shall  read 
it; 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  the  meeting  in 
your  office  on  April  29  with  a  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  for  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  act 
as  spokesman,  we  have  found  much  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  your  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  proposals  that  went  to  the 
Congress  on  March  30.  We  are  persuaded 
that  your  sound  and  moderate  program  rep¬ 
resents  an  essential  step  toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  level  of  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.  We  believe,  too,  that  there  exists 
among  all  segments  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  strong  support  for  your  proposals.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  yet  articulate  to  anywhere 
near  its  maximum  degree.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  careful  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  will  bring  forth  expression  of  that 
support. 

We,  as  citizens  Interested  in  this  cause, 
wish  to  be  of  assistance  in  our  own  com¬ 
munities  in  encouraging  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relationship  of  your  program  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people  and  of  our  friends 
'  throughout  the  free  world.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  to  obtain  your  views  with  respect 
to  the  course  ahead  in  translating  your  rec¬ 
ommendations  into  action. 

We  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  stand  ready  to  sustain  your  leadership  in 
this  vital  matter  in  every  way  we  can. 

The  White  House  made  a  press  release 
of  the  President’s  reply  to  Mr.  Percy, 
which  is  dated  May  20,  1954.  The 
President’s  letter  to  Mr.  Percy  is  as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Percy:  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
your  letter  of  May  14  expressing  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  the  foreign  economic  policy  pro¬ 
posals  contained  in  my  message  to  the 
Congress  of  March  30.  In  that  message  I 
set  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  a  minimum 
essential  program  for  the  building  of  a 
stronger  America  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
strong  and  economically  vigorous  free  world. 
Because  I  consider  the  enactment  of  that 
program  indispensable  to  the  work  that  this 
administration  must  do  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
means  by  which  such  enactment  can  best 
be  assured. 

As  you  know,  several  recommendations  in 
my  message  on  foreign  economic  policy  can 
be  carried  out  without  further  legislative 
authority.  Among  these  are  clarification  of 
the  application  of  the  buy  American  legisla¬ 
tion,  assistance  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  nations  which  undertake  con¬ 


vertibility  of  their  currencies,  renegotiation 
of  the  organizational  provisions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  for 
submission  to  the  Congress,  encouragement 
to  overseas  investment  through  giving  full 
diplomatic  support  to  United  States  inves¬ 
tors  abroad  and  through  actions  to  encourage 
more  extensive  travel. 

Accomplishing  enactment  of  the  heart 
of  the  program— extension  of  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended — would,  I  believe, 
best  be  served  by  careful  and  deliberate 
action  taken  on  the  basis  of  extensive  and 
unhurried  hearings.  In  this  way  the  wide 
public  support  for  the  program  that  I  know 
exists  and  to  which  you  attest,  will  have 
adequate  time  and  opportunity  to  express 
itself.  Moreover,  those  who  are  opposed 
would  have  full  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  following  the 
pattern  of  its  historic  work  last  year  on  the 
tax  bill,  will  initiate  consideration  of  the 
trade  agreements  aspect  of  the  program  in 
ample  time  so  that  full  and  adequate  hear¬ 
ings  may  be  completed  between  now  and 
the  convening  of  the  Congress  next  January. 
Under  this  procedure  the  prospect  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Congress  early  next  year 
is  excellent. 

Since  the  present  act  expires  on  June  12, 
1954,  a  simple  1-year  extension  will,  of  course 
be  required  for  the  interim  period. 

In  addition  to  initiating  hearings  on  the 
vital  subject  of  extension  and  amendment 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  there 
is  much  else  that  should  be  accomplished  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  my  message 
of  March  30.  The  tax  incentives  for  foreign 
investment  provided  for  in  H.  R.  8300  will, 
I  am  confident,  become  law  shortly.  I  look 
forward  to  enactment  in  this  session  of  the 
increase  in  the  tourist  allowance  from  $500 
to  $1,000  as  provided  in  H.  R.  8352,  now 
pending  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  shortly  complete  action  on  H.  R.  6584, 
dealing  with  customs  valuation,  a  bill  which 
has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  Simplification  of  commodity  defi¬ 
nitions  and  rate  structures  in  the  Tariff  Act 
based  upon  a  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  a  better  method  of  classifying  articles 
not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  schedules 
should  be  authorized.  Improvement  in  the 
statutes  governing  the  administration  of 
customs  procedures  and  changes  in  the  anti¬ 
dumping  law  and  procedures  to  speed  up  its 
administration  should  also,  I  believe,  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  this  session. 

Accomplishment  of  these  things  now 
would  represent  substantial  progress  in 
which  we  all  could  take  satisfaction.  With 
these  first  steps  behind  us,  the  Congress  will 
be  in  a  position  early  next  year  to  undertake 
immediate  consideration  of  the  vital  part  of 
the  program — the  further  amendment  and 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act.  This  overall  program  will  provide 
the  forward  motion  in  our  country  essential 
to  progress  the  world  over  in  raising  levels 
of  profitable  trade  and  investment.  It  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  in  this  direction  lies 
the  greater  security  for  America  that  comes 
from  a  stronger  free  world. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
after  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

The  enactment  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
executive  agreement  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


Mr.  MTLT.TKIN.  This  provision  is  in 
the  present  law.  The  substance  of  it  is 
contained  in  several  reports  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance,  so  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  controversial 
about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  the  question  of 
extending  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

I  believe  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  approach  to  tariff  adjustments, 
and  favor  the  extension  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  in  that  respect. 

But  there  should  be  hardheaded  bar¬ 
gaining  every  time  representatives  of 
the  United  States  sit  down  to  discuss 
tariffs  with  representatives  of  foreign 
countries. 

No  tariff  action  should  be  taken  unless 
clear  mutual  advantage  will  result  from 
such  action,  and  with  our  own  welfare 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
negotiators. 

Foreign  trade  must  be  on  a  “two-way 
street”  basis. 

May  I  emphasize  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live — the  world  in 
which  we  trade  and  do  business.  At  this 
time  we  should  not  take  any  actions  re¬ 
garding  international  trade  without 
premising  each  such  action  with  the 
question,  How  does  this  affect  our  na¬ 
tional  defense? 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment,  which 
in  effect  would  require  testing  tariff  de¬ 
creases  against  defense  requirements. 

I  believe  it  should  be  mandatory  for 
the  administration  to  make  certain  that 
no  tariff  should  be  reduced,  whenever 
such  reduction  would  threaten  continued 
domestic  production  necessary  to  meet 
our  projected  defense  requirements. 

I  refer  to  articles  identifiable  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly  some  aspects  of 
the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  this 
subject,  on  March  30,  1954,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  defined  the  scope 
of  his  program  as  consisting  of  four 
major  parts: 

Aid — which  we  wish  to  curtail; 

Investment — which  we  wish  to  encour¬ 
age; 

Convertibility — which  we  wish  to  facili¬ 
tate;  and 

Trade — which  we  wish  to  expand. 

I  desire  to  discuss  the  two  aspects  of 
this  program  which  were  so  aptly  encom¬ 
passed  in  the  expression,  “Trade,  not 
aid”;  or,  the  relationship  between  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  foreign  trade.  To  put  it  as 
the  President  did  in  his  message: 

I  consider  it  essential  that  we  achieve  each 
of  these  objectives,  which  we  must  clearly 
understand  are  closely  interlocked.  As  we 
curtail  our  aid,  we  must  help  to  close  the 
dollar  gap  by  expanding  our  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  and  trade.  This  expansion  will  be 
facilitated  by  a  return  to  convertibility  of 
foreign  currencies.  The  return  by  our  friends 
abroad  to  convertibility  will  be  encouraged 
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If  our  trade  policy  leads  them  to  expect  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  foreign  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  poli¬ 
cies  I  have  recommended  to  expand  export 
and  import  trade  and  increase  the  flow  of  our 
capital  into  foreign  investment,  our  friends 
abroad  may  be  discouraged  in  their  effort  to 
reestablish  a  free  market  for  their  currencies. 
If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail  in 
all. 

I  think  that  was  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment  by  the  President,  and  I  subscribe 
to  it. 

That  this  policy  has  failed  is  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  reasons  why  it 
has  failed  may  be  less  apparent,  and  I 
hope  to  shed  some  light  on  those  reasons 
by  these  remarks. 

If  my  remarks  are  considered  partisan, 
they  are,  at  least,  not  so  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  being  addressed  in  opposition 
to  the  announced  program  of  the  titular, 
or  nominal  head  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
support  of  that  program. 

Why  has  that  program  failed?  This 
requires  some  background. 

President  Eisenhower’s  nomination 
and  election  were  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  theory  that  he  could  lead 
the  Republican  Party  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  obstruction  and  division.  In  so 
doing  he  would  unite  the  country. 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  later  the 
question  arises:  How  has  he  succeeded? 

The  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  living  in  a  state  of  antagonistic  co¬ 
operation,  Whether  they  endure  this 
state  out  of  force  of  habit,  or  because 
they  see  no  future  in  ordered  harmony,  I 
do  not  know. 

Their  uphill  and  down-dale  treatment 
of  our  foreign  trade  policy  is  merely  one 
example  of  this  domestic  version  of  co¬ 
existence  of  and  between  the  various 
branches,  wings,  offshoots,  or  splinters 
of  what  is  loosely  called  a  party — 
Republican  by  name.  Sometimes,  but 
not  lately,  it  has  even  been  referred  to  as 
a  team. 

There  are  some  tragic  examples  of  this 
political  schizophrenia  now  current  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  but  I  hasten 
to  say  that  my  concern  over  their  ser¬ 
iousness  prevents  my  discussing  them  in 
public,  at  least. 

This  example,  however,  is  now  before 
us:  Our  foreign  trade  policy.  Two  as¬ 
pects  of  this  matter  are  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate — one,  the  extension  and  revision  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  the  other,  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  now  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That  the  two 
programs  are  related  is  apparent  in  the 
slogan,  “Trade,  Not  Aid,”  which  was  so 
prevalent  in  administration  circles  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

What  happened  to  that  slogan?  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  one,  entirely 
worthy  of  an  administration  so  devoted 
to  the  techniques  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession.  It  had  rhyme  and,  what  is 
more,  reason.  It  made  sense  that  we 
would  no  longer  subsidize  our  exports  by 
taxing  ourselves.  Instead,  we  would 
give  our  allies  an  opportunity  to  earn — 
by  our  acceptance  of  their  exports — so 
that  they,  in  turn,  might  buy  our  exports 
with  their  own  money,  not  ours. 


But  slogans,  in  politics  as  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  are  useful  only  so  long  as  they  can 
be  backed  up  by  the  ability  to  deliver. 
One  cannot  sell  soap,  even  with  the  best 
of  slogans,  unless  he  has  some  soap. 

And  so  last  year  it  was  decided  that 
the  slogan  should  be  sidetracked  for  a 
year,  until  a  study  could  be  made.  This 
met  with  no  strenuous  objection — at 
least  on  my  part.  After  all,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  had  been  protectionist- 
minded  since  its  earliest  days,  and  it  had 
not  recently  been  accustomed  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  comes  with  authority. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  no  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  attempting  to  reconcile  its  ir- 
reconcilables  through  the  device  of  a 
study  commission,  to  demonstrate,  to  its 
party  and  to  the  country,  that  our  na¬ 
tional  security  and  prosperity  depended 
upon  foreign  trade. 

The  Randall  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  study,  and  early 
this  year  it  made  its  report. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  indicated  that  this  is  a  bi¬ 
partisan,  nonpartisan  subject,  will  he 
indicate  the  type  of  persons  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Randall  Commission? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Randall  is  a  leading  steel  man,  and  a 
very  intelligent  and  capable  business¬ 
man,  as  well  as  being  a  public-spirited 
citizen.  It  is  a  bipartisan  Commission, 
too,  I  think  largely  influenced  by  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  have  come  to  realize  the 
facts  of  life  in  that  field. 

I  have  a  complete  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  read  the  names  at  this 
time. 

Obviously,  the  report  was  an  effort  to 
reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  into  a  practical  program  which 
could  be  enacted. 

I  may  point  out  that  as  members  of 
the  Commission  from  the  Senate  there 
were  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  George],  as  well  as  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
commission. 

On  reflection,  I  think  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commission  might  well 
be  read  into  the  Record: 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  Chairman,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Lamar  Fleming,  Jr.,  Vice 
Chairman,  of  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Presidential  appointees  were 
David  J.  McDonald,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Cola  G.  Parker,  of  Neenah,  Wis.;  Jesse 
W.  Tapp,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  John 
Hay  Whitney,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John 
H.  Williams,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Senators  were  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd], 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  were  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York; 
Richard  M.  Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  M.  Vorys,  of  Ohio;  Jere  Cooper, 


of  Tennessee;  Laurie  C.  Battle,  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

So  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  a  bipartisan 
commission.  As  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  I  think  the  Commission  made  an 
excellent  report.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  mi¬ 
nority  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  but  this  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  had  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  particular  subject. 

The  report  was  disappointing  to  those 
who  had  hoped  for  a  dynamic  approach 
to  the  problem.  The  President  had  asked 
the  Randall  Commission  to  give  him  a 
report,  “both  realistic  and  bold.”  The 
final  outcome  was  more  “realistic”  than 
“bold.” 

The  Randall  Commission  report  was 
satisfactory  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  political  possibilities,  but  it 
was  welcome  as  such.  The  President, 
himself,  acknowledged  that  when  he 
said,  on  March  30,  that  it  was  a  “mini¬ 
mum  program.” 

When  I  say  it  is  an  excellent  report,  I 
have  in  mind  that  it  is  such  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  because  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  of  achieving  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Commission  rec¬ 
ommended  and  the  President  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  “minimum  program,”  as 
we  have  seen.  The  President’s  “mini¬ 
mum”  recommendation  has  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  I,  as  have  many  other  members 
of  this  body,  have  long  since  expected 
to  make  progress  very  slowly  in  this 
field.  It  has  been  in  controversy  over 
100  years,  and  we  have  made  very  little 
progress.  Its  beginning  goes  back  to  a 
period  before  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  have  been  glad, 
and  still  am,  to  support  this  “minimum 
program”  which  the  President  called  “es¬ 
sential.”  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
President — that  is,  his  original  recom¬ 
mendations. 

One  reason  why  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  support  the  program  was  because 
of  its  importance  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Nation  and  my  State. 

The  President,  himself,  said: 

Perhaps  no  sector  of  our  economy  has  a 
greater  stake  in  foreign  trade  than  American 
agriculture.  In  recent  years,  for  example, 
one-third  of  our  wheat,  40  percent  of  our 
cotton  and  rice,  and  one-fourth  of  our  soy¬ 
beans  have  been  exported.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  maintain  foreign  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products. 

I  cannot  emphasize  that  too  strongly, 
in  view  of  what  I  read  in  the  press  about 
the  severe  criticism  of  the  agricultural 
surpluses  we  have  in  this  country  and 
the  suggestions  made  as  to  how  to  reduce 
them,  when  obviously  the  only  real  and 
intelligent  way  is  to  sell  them  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  buy  them,  the  very 
action  we  make  impossible  through  our 
tariff  policy. 

In  the  same  message,  the  President 
said  that  40  million  acres,  amounting  to 
10  to  12  percent  of  our  agriculture,  have 
to  find  their  market  in  exports.  And,  he 
said,  “over  4  million  American  workers 
depend  on  international  trade  for  their 
employment.” 
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The  farmers  and  the  factory  workers 
affected  have  had  their  markets  and 
their  employment  sustained,  since  World 
War  II,  by  the  Marshall  plan,  and  its 
successors,  to  the  extent  of  $33  billion, 
according  to  the  Randall  Commission. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Tennessee  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  consideration  of 
tariffs  and  foreign  trade  questions,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  some  imagined 
injuries.  We  hear  the  magnified  voice 
of  those  who  think  that  perchance  they 
may  suffer  some  loss.  But  in  the  past 
3  years  we  have  seen  a  demonstration  of 
the  large  number  of  people  who  are  se¬ 
verely  hurt  by  a  loss  of  foreign  markets. 
In  the  past  3  years  farm  exports  have 
been  cut  in  half.  There  has  been  a  50- 
percent  drop  in  the  export  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  in  3  years.  In  the  message  of 
the  President  relating  to  the  loss  of  for¬ 
eign  markets,  which  the  Senator  has  just 
read,  the  President  also  referred  to  the 
loss  of  jobs  by  people  working  in  indus¬ 
try.  The  Randall  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  did  not  refer  directly  to  the 
study  which  was  made  and  its  results 
submitted,  but  a  very  responsible  study 
was  made  and  it  indicates  that  if  all  tar¬ 
iffs  were  removed — all  of  them — there 
would  be  a  loss  of  jobs  in  this  country 
numbering  about  200,000.  I  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  the  removal  of  all  tariffs — not  at 
all — nor  does  the  President;  nor  does  the 
Randall  Commission.  However,  along¬ 
side  the  statement  of  the  number  of  jobs 
lost  if  all  tariffs  were  removed,  must  be 
mentioned  the  other  feature  cited  to  the 
Randall  Commission,  that  there  were 
more  than  4  million  jobs  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  export  trade.  When  we  lose 
markets  for  iron  and  steel  goods,  jobs  of 
men  mining  coal,  driving  trucks,  and 
working  on  railroads,  are  lost,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  think  that, 
in  connection  with  our  foreign-trade 
policy,  we  should  give  more  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  larger  interests  and  less  con¬ 
sideration  to  smaller  groups  who  may 
perchance  be  hurt? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  is  entirely  correct. 
Let  me  say  I  appreciate  his  contribution. 

The  difficulty  arises,  I  believe,  from 
the  difference  between  conceiving  of  the 
injury  to  a  small  group  in  a  specific  plant 
and  the  injury  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Obviously,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  en¬ 
compass  the  economy  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  when  considering  the  matter  in  one’s 
mind.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  economy  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  would  greatly  benefit  from  an 
increase  in  international  trade,  although 
I  believe  the  manufacturers  of  briar 
pipes  are  hurt  by  imports.  I  would  not 
argue  that  imports  are  of  no  injury  to 
that  particular  industry.  However,  the 
principle  which  must  necessarily  be  fol¬ 
lowed  if  protection  is  to  be  given  that 
small  activity,  will,  if  applied  widely,  do 
far  greater  injury  to  many,  many  times 
that  number  of  persons.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  for  one  to  reduce  the  effect 
to  tangible  terms,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  it  and  explain  it  in  a  clear 
manner,  when  one  is  considering  the  en¬ 


tire  economy,  as  compared  to  a  small 
business  in  Brooklyn  that  employs  per¬ 
haps  500  or  1,000  persons,  at  the  most. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  permit  me  to  cite 
a  larger  interest  that  is  affected? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  Forty-eight  percent  of 
the  wheat  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1952  was  exported.  In  1953, 
the  exports  dropped  to  24%  percent  of 
that  year’s  production  of  wheat.  This 
year  the  picture  looks  even  worse.  If 
we  compare  the  injury  to  all  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  Nation  to  the  injury  to 
the  briar-pipe  industry,  I  believe  the 
national  interest  will  emerge  in  bold 
relief. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  quite  correct.  Strangely, 
enough,  however,  human  nature  is  such 
that  the  briar-pipe  manufacturers,  or  at 
least  their  representatives,  have  made  a 
great  deal  more  noise  in  Washington, 
and  have  received  much  more  attention 
in  the  newspapers,  than  has  the  wheat 
industry. 

Of  course,  we  have  found  ways — large¬ 
ly  by  using  the  taxpayers’  money — to 
help  the  wheat  producers;  we  either  pay 
them  a  support  price,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  we  maintain  a  Marshall  plan,  by 
means  of  which  we  supply  to  foreign 
countries  the  dollars  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  wheat,  when  we  do  not  permit 
the  foreign  countries  to  earn  the  dollars. 
So  we  have  found  ways  to  do  those 
things,  so  as  to  provide  some  sort  of  tem¬ 
porary  palliative. 

However,  the  important  point  is  that 
the  wheat  producers  of  the  Dakotas  and 
other  areas  of  the  United  States  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  see  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  their  prosperity  and  foreign  trade. 

When  a  wheat  producer  sells  his  wheat 
in  Minneapolis,  he  thinks  that  is  the 
end  of  it,  and  that  someone  else  has  the 
responsibility  of  handling  the  wheat 
from  that  point  on.  So  he  does  not 
bother  about  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
the  wheat. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  more  good  for  the 
average  American  is  to  be  derived  from 
trade  than  from  placing  high  barriers 
in  the  way  of  trade. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  we 
simply  isolate  the  problem  by  comparing 
the  relative  injury  to  a  special  interest, 
to  the  good  to  be  done  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  public,  we  still 
arrive  at  the  question  whether  we  can 
afford  not  to  trade  with  many  of  our 
allies  and  friends  in  the  world. 

Obviously,  Japan  will  have  to  trade 
with  someone.  The  United  States  can 
erect  high  trade  barriers,  and  still  have 
most  of  the  things  she  needs;  but  Japan 
cannot  do  so.  Japan  must  find  some 
other  country  with  whom  to  trade,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  raw  materials  and 
other  things  she  needs  for  her  economy. 
A  failure  by  us  to  trade  with  Japan  will 
simply  force  Japan  into  the  arms  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ma¬ 
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terials  she  requires.  We  shall  find  more 
and  more  that  we  have  lost  much  of  our 
influence  in  world  affairs,  particularly 
with  some  of  the  growing  powers  of  the 
world,  if  we  fail  to  trade  with  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  could  not  be  more  correct.  A 
little  later  I  shall  refer  to  the  point  he 
has  made  for,  from  the  material  point  of 
view,  far  overshadowing  our  own  pros¬ 
perity,  is  the  question  of  our  security  in 
the  cold  war  and  in  the  threatened  hot 
war  with  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  trade  could  not  be  mutually  profita¬ 
ble  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
other  nations  involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  So  I  cannot  understand  why 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  unable  to  comprehend  it,  for  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  we  are  not  being  asked 
to  make  a  sacrifice.  Actually,  I  think 
this  proposal  is  for  a  step  toward  a 
stronger  economy,  looking  at  the  econo¬ 
my  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  not  merely 
at  the  briar-pipe  manufacturers,  or  the 
mineral  producers  of  Colorado,  or  the 
wool  producers  of  Wyoming. 

I  do  not  deny  that  certain  industries 
are  uneconomic,  as  regards  competition 
with  certain  foreign  producers.  We  do 
not  excel  in  efficiency  of  production  in 
the  case  of  every  item  made  in  the  world. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that  we 
excel  in  every  case.  There  are  certain 
industries — relatively  small  ones,  when 
compared  to  the  national  economy — 
which  would  suffer;  I  do  not  deny  that; 
but  that  situation  is  a  part  of  the  picture, 
and  certainly  some  shift  would  be  en¬ 
tailed. 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  analogy  which 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  our  friends 
to  consider,  namely,  what  has  happened 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North  during 
the  past  100  years,  during  the  years 
since  the  War  Between  the  States.  Un¬ 
til  about  15  years  ago,  the  attitude  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the 
northern  area  was  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  them  to  have  industry  de¬ 
velop  in  the  South;  and  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  obstacles  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  development  of  industry  in  the 
South.  That  was  done  on  the  theory 
that  every  time  a  plant  was  built  in  the 
South,  it  would  be  competitive  with  the 
North,  and  thereby  would  injure  the 
North  by  causing,  in  some  way  or  other, 
a  financial  loss. 

However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  has 
been  that,  over  the  strenuous  objection 
of  the  North,  and  because  of  the  wartime 
situation,  plants  were  built  in  the  South. 
Although  that  development  has  caused 
shifts  and  has  caused  a  limited  injury 
in  the  case  of  specific  plants  in  the 
North,  yet,  when  looking  at  the  whole 
northern  area,  or  the  so-called  Official 
Territory,  we  find  it  has  prospered  be¬ 
cause  the  South  has  prospered,  for  in 
that  way  the  South  has  provided  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  the  products  of  the 
North  far  in  excess  of  what  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  South  used  to  be.  The 
South  buys,  as  of  today,  many  more 
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automobiles,  much  more  jewelry  for  in¬ 
stance;  and  the  New  England  States 
prosper  from  those  sales.  So,  by  and 
large,  the  northern  States  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  New  England  States,  have 
not  suffered  because  the  South  has  been 
industrialized. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  people  are 
far  more  prosperous  than  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  old  high-tariff  policy  of  the  New 
England  States,  reenforced  by  freight- 
rate  differentials,  which  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  upon  industry  in  the  South 
as  tariffs  do  upon  trade  between  the 
nations.  So  that  is  a  good  analogy.  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  one  available,  and  I 
recommend  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  a  study  of  what  has 
happened,  as  a  result  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  industrialization  of  the  South  to 
the  domestic  economy  by  the  freeing  of 
the  channels  of  trade.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect.  Let  me 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  my  own 
State,  the  per  capita  income  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $254  in  1939,  whereas  in 
1953  it  was  approximately  $951.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  the  money  winds  up 
in  the  pockets  of  the  northerners;  but 
in  the  process,  we  in  the  South  obtain 
shoes,  automobiles,  clothes,  and  other 
things  we  need. 

That  is  really  the  way  trade  between 
the  nations  would  work — granted  that 
at  all  times  it  will  be  possible  to  point 
to  an  injury  being  suffered  by  a  single, 
usually  relatively  small  industry,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  industry  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  briar  pipes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  able  Senator 
leaves  the  subject  of  injury,  will  he  not 
discourse  upon  the  permanent  injury 
which  is  being  inflicted  upon  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  by  the  process  of  the 
American  Government  doing  nothing  in 
connection  with  a  foreign  trade  policy, 
combined  with  the  Russian  trade  offen¬ 
sive,  the  combination  of  which  results  in 
the  reduction  of  acreage  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  piling  up  of  surpluses? 
Our  bins  are  running  over.  There  has 
been  a  drastic  drop  in  the  export  trade 
for  American  wheat,  and  Russia  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  our  customers  and  selling  her 
wheat  in  Western  Europe  to  customers 
who  have  been  ours,  who  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ours,  but  who  cannot  because 
of  our  do-nothing  policy  on  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
could  not  be  more  right.  As  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  that  is  the  thing  which 
frightens  us  all.  Perhaps  these  policies 
were  defensible  100  years  ago..  Under 
present  conditions  they  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  indeed.  That  danger  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  effect,  for  the  very 
reason  which  the  Senator  mentions. 
Today  when  we  pick  up  a  newspaper  we 
see  that  the  Russians  are  sending  trade 
emissaries  all  over  the  free  world,  and 
all  over  Europe.  Now  Mr.  Attlee  and 
others  of  his  party  in  Britain  are  going 
into  China  to  discuss  trade.  With  re¬ 


spect  to  the  free  world,  Russia  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  attract  their  trade, 
which  we  are  refusing  to  permit  on  a 
free  basis. 

We  encourage  a  certain  amount  of 
trade  on  a  subsidized  basis  by  a  give¬ 
away  program  under  the  present  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  that  a  little  later  in  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  desire  to  anticipate  the  entire 
argument.  The  problem  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  I  have  made  it  seem. 
However,  I  think  the  Senator’s  point  with 
regard  to  Russia  being  willing  to  step 
into  the  vacuum  which  we  are  creating 
is  very  sound. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  present  injury.  Does  not 
the  pattern  which  is  being  fixed  by  the 
do-nothing  policy  inflict  a  permanent  in¬ 
jury  upon  the  American  wheat  farmer? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  I  refer  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  I  am  merely  using  him  as 
an  example.  Other  examples  are  the 
cotton  farmer,  the  tobacco  farmer,  and 
other  farmers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Recently  the  press 
carried  a  story  with  respect  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  million  acres  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  recommended  be 
taken  from  wheat  acreage. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  continue  the  policy 
of  doing  nothing,  the  restrictions  next 
year  will  have  to  be  greater. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  unless  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  mutual  aid  very  greatly  in 
order  to  give  our  products  away.  The 
alternative  to  trade  is  to  give  our  com¬ 
modities  away.  At  this  late  date,  since 
we  have  largely  recovered  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  the  war,  the  mutual  aid 
program  smacks  very  greatly  of  a  give¬ 
away  program.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  that  there  is  more  than  one 
alternative.  The  administration  has 
three  choices — first,  to  have  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  produce  less;  second,  to 
give  our  products  away;  and  third,  to 
trade. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  present  the  adminis¬ 
tration  seems  to  be  directing  its  policies 
toward  a  condition  wherein  we  shall  pro¬ 
duce  less,  trade  less,  and  have  less. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  quite  correct. 

Of  far  greater  importance  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  is  the  fact  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  quite  willing  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  our  diminishing  foreign  trade. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  their  publicly 
announced  policy,  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Stalin,  that  this  is  the  chosen 
way  of  dividing  us  from  our  allies. 

How  have  we  met  this  challenge?  By 
reducing  foreign  aid,  maintaining  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs  and  other  devices,  and  by 
relaxing  our  restrictions  on  trade  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  Let  us  face  this  last 
fact.  The  pressure  behind  the  efforts  to 
reduce  restrictions  on  East- West  trade 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  restrictions 


on  trade  within  the  free  world — restric¬ 
tions  which,  as  the  President  has  said — 
to  which  I  agree — we  must  take  the  lead 
in  removing.  To  the  extent  that  we  fail 
to  remove  those  restrictions,  we  enhance 
trade,  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis  be¬ 
tween  Western  Europe  and  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  countries,  including  China.  Does 
this  help  us?  Certainly  it  does  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  replaces  trade  between 
ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Yet  the  administration  has  been  forced 
into  this  policy  of  relaxing  restrictions — 
at  least,  to  some  extent — because  of  its 
inability  to  alter  our  own  foreign  trade 
policies. 

I  do  not  imply  anything  sinister  or 
subversive  in  this.  This  policy  is  not 
being  dictated  in  the  Kremlin,  but  by 
the  simple  facts  of  life.  Foremost  of 
these  facts  of  life  is  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  support 
its  President  on  this  crucial  issue  involv¬ 
ing  our  national  security.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  described  the  importance  of 
this  matter  in  this  way: 

If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail 
in  all.  Our  domestic  employment,  our 
standard  of  living,  our  security,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world  all  are  involved. 

As  to  our  trade  policy,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened?  On  Friday,  the  House  passed  a 
bill  extending  for  1  year  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  inadequate  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
I  say  it  is  inadequate,  because  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  his  program— 
which  he  sent  to  the  Congress — is  in¬ 
deed  a  minimum  program.  That  is  his 
description  of  it,  in  which  I  concur. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  policy 
of  procrastination,  hesitation,  and  doubt 
was  pointed  out  in  another  message  of 
the  President.  In  his  economic  report, 
he  said: 

World  trade  has  been  conducted  In  years 
past  under  the  constant  threat  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  trade  barriers  by  all  of  the  major 
importing  countries.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  as  our  foreign  trade  policy 
has  been  debated  from  year  to  year,  other 
nations  have  come  to  entertain  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  its  continuity.  Although  we  have 
in  fact  carried  out  vigorous  tariff-reducing 
programs  in  recent  years,  we  have  under¬ 
taken  these  measures  in  an  atmosphere  of 
constant  uncertainty.  Our  trade  policy  and 
customs  administration  should  provide  a 
sense  of  continuity,  stability,  and  forward 
movement  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  statement  of  the 
need  for  continuity  and  stability,  we  are 
asked  now  to  support  another  year  of 
indecision  and  delay,  with  the  final  out¬ 
come  still  a  highly  doubtful  question. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  another  foreign-aid  bill,  designed, 
in  large  measure,  to  fill  this  gap. 

I  say  “we  are  being  asked.”  Frankly, 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  when  we  shall 
be  asked  by  the  administration  to  sup¬ 
port  a  particular  measure.  To  date,  the 
President  has  sent  up  no  message  on 
the  foreign-aid  program — a  field  in 
which  ordinarily  it  is  considered  he  has 
primary  responsibility.  In  this  case,  as 
perhaps  in  others,  the  President  may  be 
interested  in  learning  what  Congress 
wants  before  he  asks  for  what  he  wants. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
shall  be  asked,  some  time,  to  support 
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more  foreign  aid,  although  less  than  in 
previous  years. 

I  have  supported  such  programs  in  the 
past.  The  nations  which  were  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  aid  were  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  devastated  by  the  war.  They  had 
virtually  liquidated  their  economies  in 
the  war  effort,  or  they  had  been  ex¬ 
ploited  by  occupation.  To  maintain 
them  against  the  Communist  threat  we 
were  forced  to  aid  them.  Furthermore, 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  building  of  a  new  polit¬ 
ical  structure,  on  a  permanent  basis. 
I  regret  that  we  missed  that  opportu¬ 
nity.  But  the  days  of  reconstruction  are 
past.  Europe,  today,  is  much  more  than 
reconstructed.  Its  production  exceeds 
that  of  prewar  days.  The  opportunities 
for  political  reorganization  are  still  pres¬ 
ent  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  not 
contingent  upon  our  financial  assistance. 
I  am  willing  to  support  those  categories 
of  the  bill  which  can  be  justified  from 
a  military  standpoint,  although  I  think 
probably  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  military  budget.  I  am  also  willing 
to  support  the  true  technical-assistance 
programs  which  give  some  hope  for  long- 
range  stability  and  progress  in  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  support 
those  amounts  contained  in  the  bill 
which  are  designed  as  stopgap  expedi¬ 
ents  for  procrastination  and  indecision 
in  our  own  foreign  trade  policies.  I  am 
not  willing  that  the  American  public  be 
taxed  as  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
protectionist  Republicans,  and  to  the 
inability  of  the  President  to  lead  his 
party  in  what  he,  himself,  has  called 
a  minimum  program. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  elimination  of  foreign  aid  may 
impose  risks.  However,  its  continuance 
merely  postpones  the  day  when  we  shall 
settle  this  question  of  trade  or  aid  upon 
its  merits. 

The  President,  on  March  30,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject, 
has  said: 

The  United  States  must  take  the  initiative 
and,  in  doing  so,  make  clear  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  expect  them  to  follow 
our  lead. 

This  was  the  ringing  challenge,  the 
call  to  arms  which  accompanied  the 
President’s  foreign  trade  program. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  between 
April  30,  when  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded,  and  May  20,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  he  would  be  willing  to 
settle  for  considerably  less  than  his  min¬ 
imum  program — an  extension  of  the 
present  law  for  1  year.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  can  expect  our 
friends  abroad  to  follow  our  lead,  as  the 
President  demanded,  unless  they  know 
where  we  are  going.  Nor  can  we  our¬ 
selves  lead,  unless  we  have  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  on  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

I  welcome  the  Initiative  of  Senator  Gore 
of  Tennessee  and  the  group  of  other  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  who  have  joined  him  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  favorable  action  in  the 
Senate  at  this  session  on  the  tariff  and  trade 
proposals  of  the  Randall  Commission.  This 
is  not  a  partisan  matter,  but  one  on  which 
Democrats  and  Republicans  should  unite. 
The  Randall  Commission  was  a  bipartisan 
commission  appointed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  and  its  recommendations  were 
supported  by  Commission  members  of  both 
parties  in  and  out  of  government. 

These  new  trade  and  tariff  proposals  were 
sent  to  the  Congress  this  spring  by  President 
Eisenhower.  They  are  before  the  Senate  this 
week  for  consideration.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  not  acted 
upon  at  this  time  but  were  permitted  to 
lie  on  the  shelf  another  year  while  American 
trade  policy  remains  paralyzed. 

The  American  economy  is  a  vigorous,  grow¬ 
ing  one,  and  it  is  surely  in  our  interest  to 
have  an  expansion  of  international  markets 
for  our  goods.  But,  equally  important,  is 
the  fact  that  unless  the  free  nations  can 
trade  among  themselves,  they  will  be  forced 
to  trade  with  the  countries  in  the  Soviet 
orbit.  American  economic  isolation  would 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

At  this  time,  when  our  relations  with  our 
allies  are  so  desperately  important,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  telling  indication  of  our 
determination  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
free  world  than  the  prompt  acceptance  of 
the  moderate  advances  in  our  international 
trade  policy  recommended  by  the  Randall 
Commission  and  the  President, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
entitled  “Democrats  to  the  Rescue”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Life  magazine  of  June  21,  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democrats  to  the  Rescue 

In  a  dramatic  worm  turning  in  the  Senate 
last  week,  11  Democrats  led  by  Albert  Gore, 
of  Tennessee,  threatened  to  capture  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  foreign-trade  program  and  pass  it, 
despite  Republican  opposition.  During  an 
enthusiastic  90-minute  debate,  which  clearly 
illuminated  the  importance  of  this  program 
to  United  States  prosperity  and  the  future 
of  the  free  world,  not  one  Republican  said 
a  word.  Knowland  finally  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  House  the  Republicans  re¬ 
sponded  by  extending  for  1  year,  without 
change,  the  moth-eaten  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  thus  ducking  the  issue  till 
next  session.  ‘‘The  sole  purpose  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  status  quo,”  said  Dan  Reed. 

That’s  what  the  Republicans  did  last  year, 
too.  Their  excuse  then  was  to  gain  time 
for  a  complete  study  of  our  whole  foreign 
economic  policy,  This  study  was  made. 
The  Randall  Commission  issued  its  report 
last  January,  a  disappointing  but  not  hope¬ 
less  compromise  between  protectionists  and 
liberals.  In  March  the  President  picked  the 
best  of  the  Randall  recommendations  and 
urged  their  passage  on  Congress.  These 
dwarfed  fruits  of  so  many  previous  compro¬ 
mises  were  then  pared  away  by  Republican 
Congressmen  to  the  mere  stem  of  Reed’s 
“status  quo,”  the  President  meekly  agreeing. 

“I  say  that  our  foreign-trade  policy  is 
too  important  to  be  sacrified  without  a 
struggle,”  declared  Albert  Gore  last  week. 
Amen,  Senator.  And  three  cheers  for  all 
Democrats  willing  to  join  Gore’s  plot  to 
make  the  fight  the  President  wouldn’t. 
Sure,  Gore  and  Co.  are  interested  in  em¬ 
barrassing  the  Republicans.  But  in  this 
case  the  embarrassment  of  the  Republicans, 
besides  being  richly  earned,  coincides  with 
the  interest  of  the  Nation. 
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The  President’s  foreign-trade  proposals 
Were,  as  he  said  in  March,  the  minimum 
necessary  to  keep  a  certain  hope  alive  among 
our  allies:  the  hope  that  free  enterprise 
would  have  a  new  birth  in  an  environment 
of  expanding  trade.  Surely  Congress  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  on  that;  and  we  hope 
Gore  and  Co.  will  resist  the  temptation  to 
settle  for  Dan  Reed's  status  quo  and  will 
carry  through  their  plot  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  presidential  program.  We  never 
thought  we  would  see  the  day  when  the 
Democrats  looked  like  saviors  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  but  they  certainly  look  that  way  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
entitled  “Soviet  Strategists  Use  Trade 
Bait  in  Traps  for  Underdeveloped 
Areas,”  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Wohl,  and 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

I  especially  recommend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  because  it  is 
an  excellent  description  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Soviet  drive  for  trade,  and 
their  strategy  in  splitting  many  of  the 
undeveloped  free  countries  from  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Stategists  Use  Trade  Bait  in  Traps 
for  Underdeveloped  Areas 
(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Soviet  political  and  economic  strategists 
are  engaged  in  a  long-range  campaign  aimed 
at  rallying  all  of  Asia  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world’s  underdeveloped  nations  to  their 
side. 

Moscow  is  tackling  this  task  from  three 
angles:  (1)  through  cultural  exchange,  (2) 
through  technical  assistance,  (3)  through 
trade. 

In  what  can  be  fairly  described  as  a  bold 
and  imaginative  bid  for  varied  leaderhip,  the 
trade  approach  recently  was  given  a  new  ori¬ 
entation.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  to  become  an  international  com¬ 
mercial  center,  and  eventually  a  political 
lodestar,  for  underdeveloped  countries. 

On  the  Government  level,  the  campaign  is 
supported  by  accredited  diplomats,  trade  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  prominent  engineers,  while  local 
Communist  Parties  carry  on  propaganda 
among  the  masses  with  the  assistance  of 
Moscow-trained  political  agitators,  trade- 
union  organizers,  and  terrorists. 

The  combined  cultural  exchange  and  the 
trade  and  technical  assistance  approach  on  a 
worldwide  scale  is  to  reach  its  climax  in  Sep- 
tember-October,  when  delegates  from  India, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Ceylon,  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Nepal,  Malaya,  and  British  Borneo  are  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  for  "approximately  1 
month  to  study  development  of  industry  and 
agriculture.” 

INVITATION  EXTENDED 

An  invitation  to  that  effect  was  tendered 
by  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov,  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  India  and  a  long-time  associate  of  the 
Kremlin’s  Foreign  Trade  Director,  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  at  the  February  meeting  of 
ECAFE,  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  in  Kandy, 
Ceylon. 

On  April  30,  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  Soviet 
delegate  to  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  offered  all  Latin  American  countries 
the  same  kind  of  invitation  for  the  same 
month.  Both  Asian  and  Latin  American 
representatives  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  during  their  entire  stay. 

“Soviet  Union  organizations,”  presumably 
VOKS  (officially  not  the  Government),  will 
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bear  all  their  expenses  incurred  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  Several  Middle  East  countries 
also  are  to  be  invited. 

As  an  additional  inducement,  the  Soviet 
bloc,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has 
signed  at  least  10  new  trade  agreements  with 
Asian  and  Latin  American  countries  calling 
for  trade  worth  more  than  $100,000,000  in  the 
next  12  months. 

A  highlight  of  the  projected  Aslan  and 
Latin  American  junket  to  Moscow  will  be  the 
agricultural  exhibition,  which  is  to  open  in 
the  Soviet  capital  on  August  1  and  in  all 
likelihood  will  be  fully  completed  only  when 
the  Asian  and  Latin  American  guests  arrive. 

IMPRESSIVE  EVENT 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  held 
shortly  before  the  war.  It  was  a  unique 
event,  impressive  and  instructive  at  the  same 
time.  Thanks  to  the  diversity  of  soils,  alti¬ 
tudes,  and  climates  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  its 
scope  could  have  been  equaled  only  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  British  Empire. 
Demonstrations  and  exhibits  catered  to  the 
earnest  agriculturist.  Folk  dances  and  dis¬ 
play  of  national  arts  were  the  only  enter¬ 
tainment;  and  propaganda  by  Soviet  stand¬ 
ards  was  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

This  year’s  exhibition  is  to  eclipse  all  pre¬ 
vious  records.  Its  300  pavilions  will  occupy 
500  acres  and  will  be  served  by  20  miles  of 
hard-surfaced  roads.  About  2,000  specimens 
of  260  different  kinds  of  cultures  and  800 
different  types  of  agricultural  machines  will 
be  shown.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.,  of  course,  will 
present  its  agricultural  experience  in  the  best 
light. 

Asian  and  Latin  American  visitors  are 
bound  to  be  impressed  as  the  uncontested 
discoveries  of  Russia's  great  botanists  and 
biologists  of  the  past  will  be  linked  with 
today’s  state-subsidized  pioneering  experi¬ 
ments  under  natural  conditions  similar  to 
those  existing  in  many  Asian  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

Another  aspect  likely  to  please  Latin  and 
Asian  delegations  will  be  the  absence  of  sales 
talk  at  the  exhibition  itself.  The  Soviets 
already  are  going  out  of  their  way  to  stress 
the  difference  between  their  "purely  educa¬ 
tional  show  animated  only  by  a  spirit  of 
Socialist  emulation”  and  the  commercial 
fairs  organized  by  business  firms  in  capital¬ 
ist  countries. 

That  may  not  make  much  sense  to  most 
Americans  and  Europeans,  but  it  may  appeal 
to  representatives  of  capital-poor  but  proud 
countries  who  have  no  experience  with  the 
working  of  a  capitalist  society  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type. 

Once  the  delegates  are  sufficiently  taken 
in  by  what  they  have  seen  at  the  exhibition 
and  on  visits  to  provincial  centers — for  the 
Asians  a  big  tour  is  planned  through  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.’s  Asian  republics — the  Soviets 
expect  to  talk  trade. 

Asian  and  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  officially  informed  that  Moscow  is  ready 
to  grant  them  substantial  commercial  credits 
and,  what  is  more,  to  accept  payment  in  na¬ 
tional  currencies.  Long-term  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  being  offered  ostentatiously  as  a 
means  of  assuring  the  raw  material  supply 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  of  stabilizing  its  ex¬ 
port  production  schedules. 

STABLE  REVENUES 

At  the  same  time  these  agreements  guar¬ 
antee  stable  revenues  to  countries  suffering 
periodically  from  sharp  price  fluctuations  for 
such  products  as  tin,  rubber,  copra,  tea,  and 
rice.  The  formula  is  the  same  as  the  one 
Nazi  Germany  used  to  tie  the  depression- 
stricken  East  and  Southeast  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  Germany  and  to  make  big  inroads  in 
Latin  America. 

There  are  indications  that  Deputy  Premier 
Anastas  Mikoyan’s  trade  negotiations  aim 
farther.  At  the  ECAFE  meeting,  as  well  as 
in  recent  magazine  articles,  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  hinted  that  entirely  new  multilateral 
arrangements  might  be  worked  out  not  only 


with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  but  also  with  Communist 
China  and  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

The  idea  is  that  participating  countries 
would  currently  draw  on  one  another’s  bal¬ 
ances  without  waiting  for  the  annual  closing 
of  accounts  and  that  balances  could  be  freely 
transferred  among  all  partners. 

COMECON,  the  Soviet  bloc’s  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Aid,  met  in  Moscow  on 
March  26  and  is  reported  to  have  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  consider  how  the  ruble 
bloc  could  best  take  advantage  of  balances  in 
Asian  and  Latin  American  currencies.  Euro¬ 
pean  foreign  trade  experts  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  setting  up  of  such  a  multilateral 
trading  and  accounting  arrangement  might 
well  be  possible  since  the  amounts  involved, 
at  the  beginning  at  least,  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

There  also  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold- 
rich  Soviet  Union  is  technically  capable  of 
extending  industrial  and  commercial  credits 
to  capital-poor  overseas  countries. 

Even  more  challenging  from  the  American 
point  of  view  is  the  U.  S.  S.  R.’s  new  role  as 
a  great  industrial  power  offering  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  fiations.  Tech¬ 
nical  assistance  agreements  exist  with  India 
and  Afghanistan.  The  agreement  with  India 
has  a  consultative  character. 

Afghanistan,  according  to  its  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  ECAFE  meeting,  is  receiving  petrol 
tanks  and  grain  silos  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  technicians  are  installing  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Its  cost  and  the  services  of  the  tech¬ 
nicians  will  be  paid  for  through  Afghan  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  Soviets  also  will 
send  engineers  to  help  build  a  mill  and  a 
bakery. 

Moscow  has  offered  to  make  railway  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  all  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
nations  for  training  purposes  and  has  invited 
specialists  to  come  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
technical  training  on  rail  lines  operating  in 
country  similar  to  their  own.  Other  trainees 
are  to  learn  about  construction  and  working 
of  power  stations,  mining,  rubber  processing, 
fighting  of  locusts,  etc. 

MEAN  BUSINESS 

An  immediately  available  Soviet  contribu¬ 
tion  of  4  million  rubles  to  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  fund  of  the  United  Nations  and 
smaller  contributions  from  the  Ukraine,  Bye¬ 
lorussia,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  be¬ 
ing  played  up  as  evidence  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  mean  business. 

The  big  Soviet  argument  is  the  U.  S.  S.  R.’s 
unique  experience  in  carrying  out  a  huge 
technical  assistance  program  for  Communist 
China  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial,  power,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  in  predominantly  Moslem 
Albania. 

At  the  ECAFE  meeting,  where  Ambassador 
Menshikov  painted  a  glowing  picture  of 
what  Soviet  technical  assistance  crews  had 
achieved  in  these  two  countries,  the  delegate 
of  Nationalist  China  intimated  that  between 
500,000  and  800,000  Soviet  experts  were  work¬ 
ing  in  Communist  China  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Who,  he  asked,  covered 
the  expenses  of  these  innumerable  Russian 
specialists? 

The  American  delegate,  in  turn,  pointed 
to  what  had  happened  to  the  once  inde¬ 
pendent  satellites.  U.  N.  observers  in  Asia 
privately  have  expressed  doubt  whether  this 
kind  of  reasoning  makes  much  of  a  dent  in 
Asian  thinking.  It  may  serve  rather  to  un¬ 
derline  that  the  Soviets  are  doing  things  in 
a  big  way  and  make  the  United  States  point 
4  program  appear  small  in  comparison. 
contrasts  cited 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  propaganda  misses  no 
opportunity  to  ingratiate  itself  with  Asian 
nations.  When  Afghanistan  this  spring  suf¬ 
fered  extensive  flood  damage,  the  Soviet  Red 
Cross,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  cost  of  helping  the  victims. 


When,  In  March-April,  the  eastern  sections 
of  Baghdad  were  deep  under  water  and 
throughout  Iraq  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
shelterless,  Radio  Moscow  promptly  recalled 
various  projects  for  the  regulation  of  tie 
Tigris  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Iraqi  Government  and  British  firms,  but 
allegedly  were  not  carried  out  because  of 
the  opposition  of  domestic  and  foreign 
vested  interests. 

This  was  contrasted  with  the  completion 
of  irrigation  works  on  an  even  larger  scale 
in  China.  On  May  30,  at  ECAFE’s  regional 
conference  on  water  resources  development 
in  Tokyo,  the  Soviets  were  represented  by 
one  of  their  foremost  authorities  in  the  field, 
an  Armenian,  who  complimented  the  Jap¬ 
anese  for  their  water  resources  development 
techniques  and  then  referred  to  the  Soviet 
plan  for  exchange  of  technical  experts  among 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

On  such  occasions  the  Soviets  also  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  many  of  their  younger 
specialists  who  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Asian  languages. 

The  importance  of  the  Asian  language  pro¬ 
gram  is  constantly  being  stressed.  Last 
month  Pravda  disclosed  that  new  Russian 
dictionaries  in  eight  East  Indian  languages 
and  in  Vietnam,  Malay,  Burmese,  Thai,  Af¬ 
ghan,  and  Tibetan,  either  had  appeared  or 
were  in  preparation.  Dictionaries  in  Suaheli 
and  Amharic,  two  African  languages,  also 
were  mentioned.  Soviet  technical  specialists 
and  negotiators  at  ECAFE  meetings  and  in 
bilateral  conferences  in  Asia  are  chosen  more 
and  more  from  among  the  Asian  peoples  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

This  whole  campaign  with  its  cultural, 
technical,  and  commercial  ramifications, 
shrewdly  supported  among  the  miserable 
peasants  and  poorly  organized  industrial 
workers  by  native  Communist  organizers,  is 
so  effective,  well  synchronized,  and  intelli¬ 
gently  thought  out,  according  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  expert  who  recently  returned  after  a 
stay  of  several  years  in  southeast  Asia,  that 
it  could  be  countered  only  by  a  gigantic 
effort  of  the  West. 

HARSH  ALTERNATIVE 

Otherwise  all  of  Asia  might  fall  to  the 
Communists. 

Such  an  effort,  the  expert  held,  would  have 
to'  mobilize  not  only  large  industrial  and 
financial  resources,  it  also  would  have  to 
draw  on  American  idealism  on  the  grass- 
root  level  by  mobilizing  and  training  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  volunteers  with  tech¬ 
nical  knowhow  willing  to  help  their  fellow- 
men  in  backward  countries  and  ready  to  live 
for  some  time  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants. 

If  American  practical  idealism  could  be 
channeled  in  that  direction,  it  would  even¬ 
tually  outshine  the  flame  of  revolt  fanned 
by  Communist  agitators  and  draw  the  sin¬ 
cere  idealists  on  the  side  of  those  who, 
through  vigorous  reform,  wish  to  build  a 
better  adjusted  and  free  society. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  ad¬ 
dress,  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  re¬ 
lationship  between  foreign  trade,  the 
economic  policy  here  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  pending  legislation. 
The  able  Senator  also  made  reference  to 
the  loss  of  export  trade  to  the  farmers. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  in  addition, 
the  loss  of  employment  to  American 
workingmen  by  the  “do  nothing”  policy. 

The  record  shows  that  we  lost  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  export  trade  last  year.  According 
to  the  formula  used  by  the  staff  of  the 
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Randall  Commission,  by  which  each 
man  in  productive  work  is  estimated  to 
produce  goods  of  a  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000  or  more,  the  loss  of  for¬ 
eign  markets  caused  the  loss  of  their 
jobs  to  approximately  200,000  American 
workingmen  last  year. 

If,  by  doing  nothing,  we  are  losing  jobs 
for  American  workers,  adding  to  the  un¬ 
employment  rolls  in  the  United  States, 
losing  markets  for  American  farmers, 
adding  surpluses  to  our  stockpiles,  which 
are  already  too  large,  adding  additional 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  in  price- 
support  programs,  causing  production  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  farmer,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  American  business  is  losing 
customers  and  the  American  economy  is 
suffering — when  we  couple  all  of  those 
factors  with  the  implications  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  economic  penetration  into  countries 
which  are  our  friends  and  want  to  re¬ 
main  our  friends,  what  good  reason  can 
the  Senator  offer  for  doing  nothing  for 
another  year  on  this  vital  policy? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  answer  is 
that  I  see  no  good  reason.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  He  has  outlined  the 
main  considerations  in  support  of  the 
program  proposed  by  the  President  in 
his  message  of  March  30,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  pending  bill. 

I  believe  this  is  perhaps  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  and  most  important  legislation,  or 
program,  that  will  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  this  session.  As  the  President  has 
said,  “If  we  fail  in  this  we  may  fail  in 
all." 

The  foreign-trade  program  is  most 
difficult  politically.  It  illustrates  perhaps 
the  outstanding  weakness  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system,  which  is  the  undue  power 
that  a  small,  vocal  and  energetic  group 
can  exercise  to  the  detriment  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  This  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  it.  There  is  no  good  reason, 
no  rational  reason  for  it.  Yet  we  are 
unable,  and  have  been  unable  for  many 
years,  to  liberalize  our  trade  policies, 
because  of  the  exercise  of  great  power 
by  small  groups  who  are  interested  in 
specific  industries.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  those  industries,  as  such ;  I  mere¬ 
ly  wish  to  say  that  they  are  very  small 
segments,  and  they  exercise  entirely  too 
much  influence  upon  the  national  poli¬ 
cies,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  given 
some  advice  to  New  England  with  re¬ 
spect  to  tariff  matters.  He  has  spoken 
very  kindly  about  the  report  of  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  I  should  like  to  call  his  attention 
to  one  section  of  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  report  on  page  29,  from  which  I 
should  like  to  read  an  excerpt  and  then 
ask  that  the  section  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  read  from  page  29  of  the  report. 
The  heading  reads: 

Conflict  between,  farm  policies  and  en¬ 
largement  of  international  trade, 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  it,  but  I  begin 
about  in  the  middle  of  that  section: 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  Is 
necessary  to  harmonize  our  agricultural  and 
foreign  economic  policies  without  sacrificing 
the  sound  objectives  of  either. 

The  inherent  conflict  is  not  between  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  and  farm  policy  as  such, 
but  rather  between  foreign  trade  policy  and 
the  means  by  which  an  important  phase 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  being  implemented. 
To  put  the  matter  boldly,  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasize  that  inflexible  price-support 
programs  which  hold  domestic  prices  above 
world  prices  become  price-fixing  programs 
and  result  in  accumulations  of  surpluses  that 
would  otherwise  have  moved  into  consump¬ 
tion  here  or  abroad.  To  maintain  such  price¬ 
fixing  programs,  it  may  become  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  apply  trade  restrictions 
of  various  kinds,  including  Import  quotas, 
to  keep  down  foreign  importations.  To  move 
high-priced  surpluses  into  export  markets 
it  may  seem  necessary  to  use  export  subsi¬ 
dies  or  dumping  procedures  that,  if  prac¬ 
ticed  with  respect  to  imports  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  would  involve  the  application  of  our 
antidumping  and  countervailing-duty  laws. 
Price-fixing,  particularly  with  reference  to 
commodities  moving  in  international  trade— 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  that  applies  to 
a  great  many  of  our  important  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Price -fixing,  particularly  with  reference  to 
commodities  moving  in  international  trade, 
is  inherently  incompatible  with  a  pattern  of 
private  trade,  free  enterprise,  and  nondis- 
criminatory  commerce  among  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  section  of  the  report 
entitled  “Conflict  Between  Farm  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Enlargement  of  International 
Trade.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conflict  Between  Farm  Policies  and  En¬ 
largement  of  International  Trade 

Consideration  of  policies  designed  to  bring 
ahout  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  must  of  necessity  include  certain  phases 
of  our  domestic  farm  policies.  Agriculture’s 
interest  in  foreign  markets  and  in  a  con¬ 
structive  foreign  economic  policy  is  so  great 
that  it  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  failure  to 
make  urgently  needed  improvements  in  those 
farm  policies  which  are  in  obvious  conflict 
with  trade  policies  that  are  vital  to  our  en¬ 
tire  economy,  including  agriculture.  The 
maintenance  of  a  strong  agriculture  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  Amer¬ 
ican  economy.  But  the  strength  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture,  great  though  it  is.  Is  being 
weakened  by  the  inflexibility  of  the  present 
scheme  of  price  supports  and  their  conse¬ 
quences. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  It  is 
necessary  to  harmonize  our  agricultural  and 
foreign  economic  policies  without  sacrificing 
the  sound  objectives  of  either. 

The  inherent  conflict  is  not  between  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  and  farm  policy  as  such, 
but  rather  between  foreign  trade  policy  and 
the  means  by  which  an  important  phase  of 
our  farm  policy  is  being  implemented.  To 
put  the  matter  boldly,  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  inflexible  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  which  hold  domestic  prices  above 
world  prices  become  price-fixing  programs 
and  result  in  accumulations  of  surpluses 
that  would  otherwise  have  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  here  or  abroad.  To  maintain  such 
price-fixing  programs  it  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  United  States  to  apply  trade 
restrictions  of  various  kinds,  including  im¬ 
port  quotas,  to  keep  down  foreign  importa¬ 
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tions.  To  move  high-priced  surpluses  into 
export  markets  it  may  seem  necessary  to  use 
export  subsidies  or  dumping  procedures  that, 
if  practiced  with  respect  to  imports  into  this 
country,  would  involve  the  application  of 
our  antidumping  and  countervailing-duty 
laws.  Price-fixing,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  commodities  moving  in  international 
trade,  is  inherently  incompatible  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  private  trade,  free  enterprise,  and 
nondiscriminatory  commerce  among  nations. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  has 
contributed  little  to  the  solution  of  wheat 
problems  of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
at  large.  Its  chief  significance  has  been  to 
accord  official  sanction,  on  the  part  of  the 
participating  nations,  to  United  States  ex¬ 
port  subsidization  of  the  United  States  quota 
when  nonquota  export  prices  were  at  or  above 
the  agreed  maximum.  At  heavy  expense  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  this  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  persistence  of  excessive  do¬ 
mestic  support  prices,  which  have  given  un¬ 
due  stimulus  to  wheat  production  here  and 
abroad,  and  has  tended  to  obstruct,  rather 
than  to  facilitate,  normal  readjustments  in 
United  States  agriculture,  and  to  lead  to 
abnormal  accumulation  of  stocks  of  wheat. 
In  the  current  season,  when  export  prices 
are  below  the  agreed  maximum,  the  import¬ 
ing  countries  are  relieved  of  their  obligation 
to  purchase  wheat  unless  the  prices  drop 
below  the  agreed  minimum  level.  Further¬ 
more,  the  most  important  importing  country 
is  no  longer  a  party  to  the  agreement.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  the  significance  of 
the  agreement  in  relation  to  our  wheat  ex¬ 
port  problem  is  relatively  slight. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  unavoidable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  price-fixing  policies  re¬ 
quired  by  present  law  under  mandatory 
price-support  programs  is  provided  by  the 
developments  listed  below. 

(a)  Burdensome  accumulations  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  products  under  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchase  and  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  Under  the  present  price-support 
program,  the  CCC  owned  or  held  under  non¬ 
recourse  loans  on  October  31,  1953,  in  excess 
of  $4.5  billion  worth  of  farm  products.  This 
amount  is  now  being  increased  very  substan¬ 
tially  as  the  1953  crops  of  cotton  and  corn 
are  placed  under  CCC  loans. 

(b)  Reduction  in  the  exports  of  some 
products  due  in  part  to  the  pricing  of  these 
products  above  the  world  level  of  prices.  In 
all,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  present 
holdings  of  commodities  by  the  CCC  (in¬ 
cluding  amounts  under  loan)  is  represented 
by  commodities  which  are  normally  exported 
in  large  volume,  especially  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco. 

(c)  Continued  resort  to  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures  for  export  subsidies. 

(d)  Pressure  for  import  quotas  or  other 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  addition  to  those  for  which  such 
limitations  are  already  in  effect. 

The  Treasury  burden  of  the  programs  may 
be  kept  under  some  measure  of  control  if 
efforts  to  reduce  Government  inventories 
through  mandatory  acreage  restraints  should 
be  reasonably  successful.  Except  for  a  few 
commodities,  however,  this  is  entirely  im¬ 
practical,  and  such  a  policy  can  easily  lead 
to  a  greater  than  necessary  sacrifice  of  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  some  products  and  hence 
to  a  serious  loss  to  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Restrictions  on  our  imports  of  certain  farm 
products,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  do¬ 
mestic  price-fixing  programs  on  such  prod¬ 
ucts  at  prices  above  world  levels,  can  and 
do  lead  to  retaliatory  measures  which  hurt 
other  segments  of  agriculture  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  export  outlets  and  a  favorable 
climate  for  foreign  trade. 

The  great  strides  made  by  farmers  in 
Increasing  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of 
our  agriculture  during  the  past  decade  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  great  vitality  and 
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flexibility  of  the  agricultural  sectors  of  our 
economy.  Good  prices  based  upon  a  broad¬ 
ened  demand  for  farm  products  at  home  and 
abroad  constituted  an  important  factor  in 
this  upsurge  of  farm  productivity  and  general 
farm  progress.  Flexibility  in  agriculture 
itself,  and  in  agricultural  policy,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  essential  in  the  present  situation 
if  farmers  are  to  be  in  the  best  position  to 
adapt  their  farming  operations  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
This  flexibility,  especially  with  respect  to 
foreign  markets,  can  be  largely  lost  if  a 
system  of  fixed  prices  is  allowed  to  become 
permanently  imbedded  in  our  farm  policy 
as  it  relates  to  possible  export  markets. 

If  to  a  scheme  of  fixed  prices  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  added  the  inevitable  implementing 
devices  of  production  quotas,  import  controls, 
and  export  subsidies,  the  ability  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  play  a  continuing  dynamic  role  in 
expanding  international  trade  will  be  largely 
lost.  This  would  be  a  serious  loss,  not  only 
to  agriculture,  but  to  our  entire  economy 
and  to  the  productivity  of  the  free  world. 
Furthermore,  the  repercussions  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  trading  policies  of  our 
friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world  would  be 
to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  inviting  attention  to  that  point. 
I  think  the  President’s  message  of  March 
30,  in  which  he  points  out  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  agriculture  and  the  problems 
which  he  mentioned,  is  quite  correct.  It 
could  well  be  argued  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  have  price- 
support  programs  is  the  limitation  of  our 
foreign  markets,  resulting  from  our  high 
tariff  policies.  I  think  one  might  argue 
quite  reasonably  that  if  there  were 
greater  purchasing  power  in  the  foreign 
countries  they  could  use  our  wheat  and 
cotton.  That  would,  in  itself,  relieve  us 
of  the  necessity  of  having  price  supports. 
If  a  demand  for  our  products  were  cre¬ 
ated  abroad,  it  would  tend,  naturally,  to 
increase  the  price  a  little.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  will  disagree  with  the  statement 
that  a  larger  volume  of  trade  among  the 
nations  would  tend,  in  an  overall  sense, 
to  bring  about  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  prosperity  for  all  of  them,  just 
as  the  higher  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  has  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
will  dispute  the  analogy  I  offered  regard¬ 
ing  the  prosperity  of  the  South  having 
actually  assisted  the  North.  Although  a 
few  specific  textile  plants  have  suffered, 
the  overall  situation  in  New  England  has 
been  benefited,  I  believe.  The  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  New  England  States  has  not 
been  materially  affected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
passages  which  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  read  from  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission  report.  I  also  have 
some  additional  statistics  in  mind. 
During  the  past  3  years  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  our  annual  farm  production 
which  was  exported  dropped  50  percent, 
commodity  credit  stocks  of  wheat  in 
storage  bins  in  this  country  went  up  300 
percent. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  cotton. 
I  am  sure  he  realizes  that  in  1952  we  ex¬ 
ported  37  percent  of  our  cotton  produc¬ 


tion.  Last  year  we  exported  only  20 
percent  of  our  cotton  production.  De¬ 
spite  the  acreage-cut  already  in  effect, 
the  outlook  is  worse  this  year,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  large  acreage  reduction  already 
indicated  for  next  year,  the  picture  is 
not  bright,  even  as  to  percentage  of  pro¬ 
duction,  when  we  are  cutting  our  pro¬ 
duction  all  the  time.  Our  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  are  declining  faster  than  are  our 
cuts  in  production. 

Lest  someone  thinks  the  farmer  alone 
is  being  hurt  by  this  do-nothing  policy, 
let  me  recite  the  fact  that  exports  of 
the  products  of  American  industry  to 
foreign  markets  have  dropped  drastically 
because  the  foreign  nations  have  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  what  we  pro¬ 
duce,  unless  we  give  it  to  them  or  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  trade  with  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  because 
they  do  not  want  our  goods.  All  the 
evidence  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  if  those  nations  only  had 
the  necessary  purchasing  power,  because 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  industrial 
goods  abroad.  There  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  industrial  goods  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  have  been  exporting 
as  much  as  45  percent  of  our  production 
of  track-laying  tractors,  and  13  percent 
of  motortrucks  and  coaches.  Our  mar¬ 
kets  for  these  products  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing. 

I  have  referred  to  this  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  as  a  “do-nothing”  policy.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  express  my 
reasons  for  referring  to  it  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  I  should  appreciate  his  yielding 
further. 

International  trade  is  not  a  year-to- 
year  proposition.  It  takes  longer  than 
a  year  successfully  to  work  out  multi¬ 
lateral  international  agreements.  There 
was  a  1-year  extension  last  year.  What 
has  been  done  under  that  extension? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  extension  was 
for  the  very  purpose  of  making  a  study 
and  determining  what  the  President 
ought  to  recommend,  and  what  he  did 
recommend.  That  is  the  futility  of  the 
pending  bill.  As  I  recall,  the  President 
said  the  extension  of  the  act  last  year 
was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  said  almost  the  same  things 
he  now  says.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can 
be  any  more  comprehensive  after  a  re¬ 
examination.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
the  extension.  It  was  agreed  to  on  the 
theory  that  this  is  a  new  administration 
and  perhaps,  in  view  of  its  responsibil¬ 
ity,  it  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  subject.  I  thought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  it  would  make  a  little 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  powers  that 
be,  both  in  the  legislative  bodies  and  in 
the  executive  departments,  but  appar¬ 
ently  they  only  want  to  study  it  some 
more. 

Mr.  GORE.  Our  distinguished,  able, 
and  lovable  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  wanted  to  have  time  to  study 
it.  He  has  had  a  year.  He  still  be¬ 
lieves  there  should  be  more  time  for 
study.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  does 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
slow,  does  he? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  has  studied  the  sub¬ 


ject  thoroughly  enough.  Why  he  is  so 
perverse  in  his  attitude  I  am  unable  to 
understand.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  have  disagreed  so  heartily  with 
his  point  of  view.  It  is  not  because  he 
is  not  informed  about  the  facts  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
examined  the  facts  very  much  as  they 
affect  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  or  Louisiana. 
Maybe  he  should  come  down  and  visit 
us.  I  had  better  invite  him  to  come. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  tell  me  how  many  agreements 
have  been  signed  as  a  result  of  the  1-year 
extension  enacted  last  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  have  been  signed.  I  doubt  that  any 
will  be  signed  under  this  proposed  ex¬ 
tension.  It  was  rumored  that  there  was 
an  understanding  to  that  effect,  but 
whether  there  is  or  is  not,  I  do  not  expect 
any  agreements  to  be  signed.  In  fact, 
I  think  they  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  increase  trade  of  other  free  na¬ 
tions  with  Russia  and  her  satellites 
without  any  possibility  of  the  free  na¬ 
tions  increasing  their  trade  with  us. 
The  world  is  busying  itself  with  busi¬ 
ness  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  my  reference  to  it  as  a  do-nothing 
policy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  President’s  original 
program  which  he  recommended  as  a 
result  of  the  report  of  the  Randall 
Commission. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  its  being  a 
do-nothing  policy,  it  acts  as  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Red  China  to  move  in  and  take 
American  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  tested  it  and  are  busily  imple¬ 
menting  it  today. 


PLANNING  FUNDS  FOR  JOHN  DAY 
DAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Army  civil  functions  bill 
has  omitted  planning  funds  for  John 
Day  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River.  This 
great  multipurpose  project  which  would 
stretch  from  the  Oregon  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  shore  would  be  among  the  great¬ 
est  power  producers  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  capable  o^generating  over  1  million 
kilowatts. 

In  the  Public  Works  Committee  I  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  to  Columbia  Basin 
fund  authorization  so  as  to  permit  ap¬ 
propriations  this  year  for  planning  on 
the  John  Day  project.  That  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted.  Subsequently  the 
engineers  found  that  they  could  transfer 
authorizations  from  other  projects  to 
John  Day,  making  the  additional  au¬ 
thorization  unnecessary. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  entered 
into  an  understanding  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  my  colleague,  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Cordon],  in  regard  to  the  program 
for  the  transfer  of  an  authorization  from 
other  projects  to  John  Day,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  understanding  I  agree  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  from  the  bill 
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retary  of  the  Interior  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $1,360,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $300,- 
367,600  instead  of  $278,777,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $322,519,800  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  funds  appropriated  herein  are  to  be 
allocated  as  follows: 


M 


Construc¬ 

tion 


Plan¬ 

ning 


Alabama: 

Fort  Gaines  lock  and  dam. . 

Demopolis  lock  and  dam. . . 

Jackson  lock  and  dam _ 

Warrior  lock  and  dam _ 

Alaska: 

Kodiak  Harbor _ _ 

Arizona: 

Painted  Rock  Reservoir... 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas  River  and  tribu¬ 
taries,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  (bank  stabili¬ 
zation  and  channel  recti¬ 
fication) _ _ _ 

Blakely  Mountain  Reser¬ 
voir _ _ _ 

Little  Missouri  River 
below  Murfreesboro,  in¬ 
cluding  Ozan  Creek - 

Red  River  levees  and  bank 
stabilization  below  Deni¬ 
son  Dam,  Ark.,  Tex.,  and 


$3,  400,  000 

”£,’800,006 

109,900 


3, 000, 000 
1,600,000 

535,000 


$20,000 

46,666 


100,000 


La . 

California: 

Cherry  Valley  Reservoir... 

Crescent  City  Harbor _ 

Folsom  Dam.. - - 

Humboldt  Harbor. . 

Los  Angeles  County  drain¬ 
age  area - - - 

Merced  Comity  stream 

group . . . 

Redondo  Beach  Harbor — 
Russian  River  Reservoir 

and  Channel - 

Sacramento  River . . 

San  Antonio  Reservoir - 

San  Antonio  and  Chino 

Creeks . . . 

San  Joaquin  River  and 

tributaries _ _ 

Whittier  Narrows  Reser¬ 
voir _ 

Colorado: 

Chatfield  Reservoir . . 

Connecticut: 

Hartford  (Folly  Brook  sec¬ 
tion) _ _ _ _ 

Housatonic  River . . 

Jennings  Beach _ _ 

District  of  Columbia: 

Anacostia  River,  D.  C. 

and  Md . . 

Florida: 

Central  and  southern 

Florida . . . . 

Jim  Woodruff  lock  and 
dam,  Florida  and  Geor¬ 
gia. . 

Georgia: 

Buford  Dam _ 

Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  Ga. 

and  S.  O _ _ 

Hartwell  Reservoir,  Ga. 

and  S.  C . . 

Hawaii: 

Kawaihae  Harbor - 

Idaho: 

Albeni  Falls  Reservoir _ 

Columbia  River  local  pro¬ 
tection,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Mon¬ 
tana - - - 

Lucky  Peak  Reservoir . 

Illinois: 

Beardstown . . . . 

Calumet  Harbor,  Ill.  and 


450,000 

1, 000, 000 
500,000 
14,  500,  000 
265,000 

8,500,000 

320,000 


3,  000,  000 
2, 300,  000 


3,500,000 


400,000 
14,  700 

900,000 

4, 250, 000 

5,000,000 
9, 300,  000 
2, 170, 000 


3,  800,  000 


1,  750,  000 
400,000 


Ind _ _ _ 

Carlyle  Reservoir _ _ 

Clear  Creek  Drainage  and 

Levee  District. . . 

Degognia  and  Fountain 
Bluff  Levee  and  Drain¬ 
age  District _ _ 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity. 
Grand  Tower  Drainage 

and  Levee  District . 

Illinois  Waterway:  Calu- 

met-Sag  Channel _ 

Mississippi  River,  be¬ 
tween  Missouri  River 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
(exclusive  of  St.  Anthony 


180, 000 


200,000 


550,000 

650,000 

390,000 


50,000 

150,000 


80,000 

40,000 


30,000 


25,000 


150,000 

60,000 


80,000 


50,000 


40,000 


Oonstruo- 

tiou 

Plan- 

ning 

Illinois — Continued 

Falls,  Minn.,  and  lock  19 

at  Keokuk,  Iowa),  Illi- 

nois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

$70,000 

North  Alexander  Drain- 

age  and  Levee  District... 

505,000 

Preston  Drainage  and 

175,000 

$60,000 

Wood  River  Drainage  and 

Levee  District . 

345,000 

Indiana: 

20,  000 

Mansfield  Reservoir _ 

70,000 

Markland  locks  and  dam, 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 

Ohio . . 

40,000 

Vincennes . . 

500,000 

Iowa: 

1,  750,  000 

Lock  No.  19  at  Keokuk _ 

3,  200, 000 

Missouri  River: 

Kansas  City  to  Omaha. 

3,  300.  000 

Omaha  to  Sioux  City.. 

3,  000,000 

Kansas: 

Missouri  River  agricul- 

tural  levees,  Kansas, 

Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ne- 

400,  000 

500*000 

W  ichita  and  Valley  Center. 

1,800,000 

Kentucky: 

350,000 

65,000 

800,000 

Green  River  locks  and 

4,  800, 000 

12,000 

800,000 

Greenup  locks  and  dam. 

50,000 

230,000 

Louisiana: 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 

way  (New  Orleans  Dis- 

trict):  Plaquemine-Mor- 

gan  City  alternate  route. 

750, 000 

Maine: 

675,000 

Maryland: 

Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

500,000 

Massachusetts: 

560,000 

Buffumville  Reservoir _ 

25,000 

Michigan: 

Detroit  River:  Amherst- 

88,000 

Minnesota: 

450,  000 

Duluth-Superior  Harbor... 

300,000 

Red  River  of  the  North, 

S.  Dak.,  N.  Dak.,  and 

300,000 

St.  Anthony  Falls  exten- 

1,  400,  000 

Missouri: 

Missouri  River,  Kansas 

2,000,000 

Perry  County  Drainage 

and  Levee  Districts  1,  2, 

265,000 

Table  Rock  Reservoir, 

Mo.  and  Ark . . . 

2,500,000 

Montana: 

25,000 

Fort  Peck  Dam:  Second 

220,000 

500,000 

46,000 

Nebraska: 

Gavins  Point  Reservoir, 

11,  000,  000 

Missouri  River  (Miners 

Bend,  McCook  Lake, 

and  Kenslers  Bend  to 

Sioux  City),  Nebr.  and 

s.  Dak . . . 

600,000 

Nevada: 

Mathews  Canyon  Reser- 

40,000 

New  Hampshire: 

100,  000 

New  Jersey: 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 

2, 000,  000 

New  Mexico: 

175,000 

650,000 

New  York: 

Allegheny  River  Reservoir. 

25,  000 

300,  000 

Corning  (Monkey  Run)... 

500,000 

Wcllsville.. . . . . 

26,000 

North  Carolina: 

Intracoastal  Waterway  be- 

tween  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 

St.  Johns  River,  Wil- 

mington  District: 

Fairfield  drainago . . 

195,000 

Construo- 

tion 

Plan¬ 

ning 

North  Dakota: 

Garrison  Reservoir _ 

$25, 000, 000 

1, 000,000 

1,000,000 

1, 650, 000 

Ohio: 

Cleveland  Harbor. 

New  Cumberland  locks 
and  dam,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  _ _ 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City  Floodway. 
Oregon: 

HOls  Creek  Reservoir.  ... 

$125, 000 

Lookout  Point  Reservoir.. 
McNary  lock  and  dam, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 
Pendleton  . . 

3,000,000 

24, 000, 000 

15,000 

The  Dalles  Dam,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  .  ... 

36, 000, 000 

300,000 

Willamette  River,  bank 
protection  _ _ 

Pennsylvania: 

Bradford _ _ _ 

80,000 

Johnsonburg--_  _ _ 

300,000 

795, 000 
400, 000 
500,000 

Schuylkill  "River  above 

Swoyersville-Forty  Fort... 
W  illiamsport . . . 

Rhode  Island: 

25,000 

South  Dakota: 

Fort  Randall  Reservoir _ 

17, 000, 000 
9, 000,  000 

Tennessee: 

40,000 

Cheatham  lock  and  dam... 
Old  Hickory  lock  and  dam. 
Texas: 

4,  000,  000 
13,  750,  000 

1,450,000 

1,  300,  000 
750,  000 
240,000 

3,000,000 

400,  000 
3, 300,  000 

Ferrell’s  Bridge  Reservoir.. 

Garza-Little  Elm  Reser- 

Port  Aransas-Corpus 

Utah: 

16,000 

Virginia: 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Craney 

3, 000, 000 
25,000 

27, 000, 000 

Washington: 

10,000 

170,000 

40,000 

40,000 

50,000 

West  Virginia: 

Wyoming: 

Local  protection  projects  not 
requiring  specific  legislation.. 

300,000 

600,000 

301,  764, 600 

1,  000, 000 

2,  603,  000 

Lower  Columbia  River  fish- 

Program  total,  construc- 

302.  764. 600 

2, 603, 000 

-5,000,000 

Grand  total,  construc- 

1 

300,  267,  600’’ 

1 

The  conferees  are  in  complete  accord  as 
to  their  desire  that  the  total  advance  con¬ 
tribution  of  approximately  $2,900,000  of  the 
local  interests  concerned  with  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  flood-control  project 
be  accepted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
utilized  at  its  discretion  to  carry  on  con¬ 
struction  of  the  authorized  project,  and  that 
the  State  of  Florida  shall  receive  credit  for 
said  advanced  contribution  on  the  total  re¬ 
quired  cash  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
$29,152,000. 

The  conferees  are  in  complete  accord  that 
the  funds  available  for  construction,  general, 
shall  be  obligated  in  such  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  previously  approved  power 
schedules  at  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  Washington; 
Buford  Dam,  Georgia;  Garrison  Dam,  North 
Dakota;  and  at  least  the  first  four  units  at 
the  Dalles  Dam,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  conferees  are  in  complete  accord  that 
the  funds  allocated  for  the  Missouri  River, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are 
not  allocated  for  any  specific  locations,  but 
are  to  be  obligated  in  accordance  with  a  pri¬ 
ority  established  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
based  on  engineering  feasibility. 
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Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Authorizes  transfer  of 
not  to  exceed  $970,000  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  instead  of  $900,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,040,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $76,110,- 
000  instead  of  $72,660,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $79,880,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
these  funds  shall  be  allocated  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  amount  necessary  for  the  first  year’s 
operations  toward  the  correction  of  the  haz¬ 
ardous  channel  conditions  existing  in  the 
Delaware  River  project  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  sea  over  a  2-year  period  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  similar  condition  in  Savannah 
Harbor,  Georgia. 

General  expenses 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $9,544,- 
000  instead  of  $9,288,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $9,800,000  as  proposed  by  Senate. 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $45,450,- 
000  instead  of  $45,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $45,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  use 
as  much  of  the  funds  recommended  herein 
as  will  not  seriously  impair  the  continuation 
of  projects  provided  for  in  the  Budget  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  initiation  of  construction  on 
the  auxiliary  channels  along  the  Yazoo  River 
below  the  completed  reservoirs. 

CANAL  ZONE  GOVERNMENT 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Changes  section  num¬ 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  17 :  Changes  section  num¬ 
ber. 

Glenn  Davis, 

T.  Millett  Hand, 

E.  A.  Cederberg, 

John  Taber, 

Louis  C.  Rabaut, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill  8367 
making  appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  understand  that  the  motion  is  a 
privileged  one,  and  it  relates  to  the  civil 
functions  appropriation  bill.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made  the  motion  at  the  request  of 
the  office  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tMr.  Morse]  who,  I  understand,  expects 
to  be  here  tomorrow. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  certainly 
have  no  particular  objection  to  having 
the  motion  to  reconsider  go  over  1  day. 
However,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  bill 
and  the  importance  of  getting  the  major 
appropriation  bills  to  the  President,  in¬ 


asmuch  as  the  motion,  once  entered,  be¬ 
comes  a  privileged  matter,  so  that  any 
Senator  is  entitled  to  call  it  up,  I  wish  to 
state  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  delay  of 
more  than  1  day,  I  shall  have  to  move  to 
call  up  the  motion,  at  which  time,  I  shall 
move  to  have  it  tabled. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  very  much  interested  in  one 
particular  item  which  was  deleted  from 
the  bill.  For  my  part,  I  expect  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  However,  as 
a  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I 
should  like  to  grant  him  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  and  to  discuss  the 
item  in  which  he  is  very  much  interested, 
and  which  was  deleted  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  his  rights.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  could  make  his  statement 
whether  or  not  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  entered.  I  wish  to  follow  an  orderly 
procedure.  In  view  of  the  circumstances, 
I  merely  wish  to  serve  notice  that  after 
tomorrow  I  shall  have  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  head. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  entered. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  joined  with  a  number  of  the 
friends  of  former  Secretary  of  State  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  in  sending  to  him  a  congratula¬ 
tory  telegram  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
his  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program. 
A  memory  which  I  shall  always  cherish 
is  the  fact  that  I  was  privileged  to  know 
and  to  work  with  Secretary  Hull  from 
1934  until  1944  in  an  effort  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  the  principal  trading  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  which  were  mitigating 
against  the  prosperity  of  all  and  causing 
frictions  and  animosities. 

By  both  inheritance  and  training  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  was  ideally  suited  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  cause  of  mutually  beneficial 
foreign  trade.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  fine  mind  and  a  courageous  heart. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  a  country  lawyer 
in  a  mountain  county  of  Tennessee 
where  knowledge  of  human  nature 
counted  for  as  much  as  knowledge  of  law. 
He  served  in  his  State  legislature,  where 
he  learned  the  fundamentals  of  lawmak¬ 
ing;  he  served  as  captain  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  Tennessee  Volunteers,  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  where  he 
learned  about  military  life;  he  served  as 
a  circuit  judge,  where  he  gained  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  administration  of  law,  and 
then  for  22  years  he  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  became  an 
expert  on  the  subjects  of  tariffs  and  for¬ 
eign  trade.  After  only  2  years  of  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  accepted 
appointment  in  March  1933  as  President 
Roosevelt’s  Secretary  of  State,  resigning 
on  December  1, 1944. 


He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  State  at  a  time 
when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  deepest 
depression  and  one  which  was  world¬ 
wide  in  effect.  He  had  served  in  Con¬ 
gress  during  World  War  I  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  that  it  was  economic 
rivalries  between  Germany  on  the  one 
hand  and  France  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  other  that  were  the  primary  cause  of 
that  war. 

Within  1  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  in  1930  which  was 
the  highest  protective  tariff  in  our  his¬ 
tory  and  passed  by  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  through 
the  erection  of  a  tariff  wall  we  could  iso¬ 
late  ourselves  from  the  further  impact  of 
a  world  depression,  19  nations  had 
adopted  retaliatory  trade  measures,  not 
only  against  us  but  against  each  other. 
As  a  student  of  foreign  affairs.  Secretary 
Hull  knew  that  unless  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  could  be  found  for  that  problem 
those  trade  wars  would  eventuate  in  a 
shooting  war  in  which  those  nations 
which  felt  that  they  were  being  denied 
access  to  essential  raw  materials  and 
proper  outlets  for  their  finished  goods 
would  seek  to  get  both  by  force. 

In  other  words,  Secretary  Hull  saw  as 
clearly  as  had  his  former  Chief,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  that  the  stage  was  set  for 
another  worldwide  conflict,  and  one  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  to  set  in  motion 
a  program  which  he  hoped  would  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

That  program  contemplated  a  series  of 
executive  agreements  for  which  there 
was  a  well-established  precedent  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
bargain  with  a  foreign  country  to  lower 
our  import  duties  on  certain  goods  to  be 
shipped  to  us  in  return  for  lowering  of 
the  duties  on  certain  goods  we  desired  to 
ship  to  it  with  the  further  provision  that 
the  two  nations  entering  into  such  an 
agreement  would  extend  similar  tariff 
concessions  to  all  other  nations.  In 
other  words,  as  soon  as  the  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world  had  entered  into 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  us  the 
benefits  of  tariff  reductions  would  be 
worldwide.  That  was  a  soundly  con¬ 
ceived  plan  to  eliminate  the  principal 
cause  of  all  modern  wars  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  before  the  plan  could  become 
effective  a  ruthless,  ambition-crazed 
dictator  gained  control  over  Germany, 
convinced  that  he  could  gain  more  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  for  his  nation  by  force  than 
by  negotiation.  That  decision  of  Hitler 
to  export  soldiers  and  import  booty 
started  World  War  n. 

Before  the  Hull  trade  program  could 
be  made  effective,  World  War  H  had 
disrupted  all  world  trade.  And  our  ally 
in  that  war,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
shared  so  liberally  not  only  in  lend-lease 
but  in  UNRRA  as  well,  turned  against 
us  soon  after  the  war  was  over,  with 
the  result  that  today  she  dominates  the 
eastern  half  of  Germany  and  a  number 
of  border  States  between  Germany  and 
Russia  commonly  called  satellite  States 
and  to  all  intent  and  purposes  she 
dominates  China  and  the  northen  part 
of  Korea. 

The  Communists  now  control  800  mil¬ 
lion  people  and  a  large  segment  of  the 
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former  free  trading  area  of  the  world — 
an  area,  I  may  add,  on  which  Western 
Europe  had  once  relied  heavily  for  its 
food  supply.  - 

To  make  up  for  the  food  and  other 
goods  which  Western  Europe  had  pre¬ 
viously  secured  from  what  is  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  we  have  lavishly  poured 
out  in  loans  and  gifts  billions  of  dollars. 
The  total  that  has  been  actually  spent 
in  that  behalf  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  exceeds  $40  billion  and  the  total 
appropriated,  which  in  more  recent  years 
has  included  military  assistance,  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  $60  billion  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

But  during  the  last  2  years  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  which  has  provided  to 
our  allies  American  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  food  and  other  supplies  from  us 
has  been  measurably  curtailed.  In  the 
pending  request  for  foreign  aid  only  a 
relatively  small  amount  is  included  for 
economic  assistance  and  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  against  any  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  type  of  aid.  Ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  our  exports 
have  been  running  at  a  high  level  but 
have  usually  exceeded  imports  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $5  billion  a  year.  And  duty¬ 
free  imports  have  accounted  for  over 
one-half  of  the  total.  For  instance,  in 
1947  when  our  exports  amounted  to  $14,- 
252,285,000  of  which  $3,130,885,000  were 
agricultural  products,  our  imports 
amounted  .  to  only  $5,643,345,000  of 
which  $3,431,671,000  or  60.8  percent 
entered  free  of  duty.  In  other  words, 
in  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  which  is  still 
the  law,  except  where  modified  by  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreement,  items  that 
entered  free  of  duty  were  placed  on 
the  free  list  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  and  have  been  on  the  free  list  every 
since.  That  includes,  incidentally,  muz¬ 
zle-loading  shotguns,  but  if  an  American 
sportsman  wanted  a  breech-loading  for¬ 
eign  shotgun  he  paid  a  duty  of  65  percent 
plus  transportation  charges  unless  that 
rate  was  lowered  by  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  indicate 
the  logic  which,  in  his  opinion,  makes 
the  difference  between  the  treatment  of 
a  breech-loading  shotgun  and  a  muzzle¬ 
loading  shotgun? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  assume  it  was 
considered  that  if  anyone  was  so  back¬ 
ward  as  still  to  shoot  a  muzzle -loading 
gun,  there  was  no  need  to  bother  about 
taxing  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
our  exports  to  a  large  extent  have  been 
financed  since  World  War  H  by  money 
we  have  either  loaned  with  little  hope  of 
repayment  or  given  away.  Everyone 
concedes  that  is  not  a  sound  basis  on 
which  to  finance  our  exports  although  it 
is  equally  as  well  conceded  that  export 
markets  are  highly  essential  to  our  own 
prosperity.  They  are  essential  to  such 
heavy  industries  as  motor  vehicles,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  machine  tools,  and 
so  forth.  They  are  even  more  essential 
to  such  farm  crops  as  tobacco  and  cotton 


each  of  which  on  the  basis  of  present 
production  needs  foreign  outlets  for  40 
percent  of  the  total  production  and  to  a 
less  extent  for  wheat,  rice,  lard,  vege¬ 
table  oils,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  so 
forth. 

All  economists  know  and  all  manu¬ 
facturers  and  all  farmers  ought  to  know 
the  truth  so  simply  stated  in  his  last  pub¬ 
lic  address  by  President  McKinley  at 
Buffalo  that  we  cannot  hope  to  continue 
to  sell  abroad  unless  we  buy  from  abroad. 
There  is  only  one  currency  which  any 
American  producer  is  willing  to  accept — 
the  American  dollar  and,  therefore, 
those  who  desire  to  buy  from  us  must 
acquire  those  dollars.  Aside  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans  and  gifts,  loans  of  inter¬ 
national  bankers,  tourists,  and  services 
such  as  shipping,  for  instance,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  by  which  a  foreign  nation 
can  acquire  American  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  American  goods  is  to  sell  to  us  an 
equivalent  amount  of  its  own  goods.  But 
for  an  unfortunate  stockmarket  gam¬ 
bling  spree,  1929  would  have  gone  down 
in  history  as  one  of  our  best  business 
years.  In  that  year  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  were  substantially  in  balance  with 
no  complaint  that  any  efficient  American 
industry  was  being  put  out  of  business 
by  the  competition  of  foreign  goods. 
Last  year  our  exports  amounted  to 
$15,627,800,000  and  our  imports  $10,777,- 
600,000,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
which  were  noncompetitive  goods  on  the 
free  list,  such  as  raw  rubber,  tin,  and 
other  strategic  metals  which  we  either 
do  not  produce  or  not  in  adequate  quan¬ 
tities,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tropical 
fruits,  and  so  forth.  Since  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  foreign  aid  for  rehabilitation 
there  has  been  a  gradual  drop  in  the  ex¬ 
port  of  farm  products.  Normally,  agri¬ 
cultural  products  constitute  from  25  to 
30  percent  of  our  total  exports  but  last 
year  they  dropped  to  18.2  percent  and 
while  figures,  of  course,  are  not  available 
for  the  current  year,  I  understand  that 
the  percentage  for  1954  will  be  still 
lower. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  been  for 
years,  a  leader,  first,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  second,  in  the 
Senate,  in  behalf  of  a  progressive  for¬ 
eign-trade  program,  has  just  used  a  word 
which  I  desire  to  recall  to  his  attention. 
The  distinguished  Senator  said  there  has 
been  a  gradual  drop  in  foreign  exports. 
Will  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
it  has  been  a  precipitous  drop? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  started  as  a 
gradual  drop,  and  then  became  precipi¬ 
tous.  Last  year,  when  we  cut  off  so 
much  rehabilitation  aid,  it  went  from  25 
percent  to  18.2  percent.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  for  the  current  year,  but  my 
best  estimate  is  that  it  will  be  below  the 
figures  for  last  year.  Everyone  knows 
that  our  surplus  supplies  of  cotton  and 
wheat  are  piling  up,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

We  have  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
surplus  farm  products  but  as  yet  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  for  their  disposal.  We 
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face  an  even  more  serious  problem  in 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living  for  the  20  percent  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  dependent  upon  agriculture  because 
if  we  move  from  a  rigid  price  support  for 
certain  basic  crops  to  a  flexible  support 
the  price  will  undoubtedly  drop  and  if  we 
continue  a  rigid  support  price  restric¬ 
tions  on  production  and  upon  the  use  of 
land  taken  out  of  crop-supported  pro¬ 
duction  will  eventually  become  so  drastic 
that  it  would  spell  stabilized  poverty  for 
the  average  small  farmer.  The  only 
logical  and  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
farm  problem  is  export  markets  for  sur¬ 
plus  production.  Thus  we  see  three  very 
definite  angles  to  a  program  of  mutually 
beneficial  foreign  trade: 

First.  If  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
which  must  trade  to  live  cannot  trade 
with  us  they  will  trade  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  the  more  they  trade  with  the 
Communists  the  faster  the  Soviet  su¬ 
periority  in  military  strength  over  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  will  be  achieved. 

Second.  If  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  which  must  export  to  live  cannot 
trade  with  us  they  will  not  continue  to 
be  our  friends  and  allies  nor  are  they 
likely  to  be  friends  and  allies  of  each 
other.  In  other  words,  the  unity  of  the 
free  world  so  essential  for  the  prevention 
of  another  world  war  will  be  under¬ 
mined. 

Third.  If  our  exports  be  drastically 
curtailed  because  those  desiring  to  buy 
from  us  cannot  procure  American  dol¬ 
lars  we  will  gradually  move  into  a  cycle 
of  restricted  economy  which  will  meas¬ 
urably  curtail  on  the  one  hand  the  rev¬ 
enue  collected  by  the  Government  in 
taxes  and,  on  the  other,  measurably  in¬ 
crease  the  burden  of  a  top-heavy  na¬ 
tional  debt  on  which  the  service  charges 
alone  now  amount  to  approximately  $2 
billion  dollars  more  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Government  when  I  entered  the 
House  in  March  of  1933. 

Basically,  those  are  the  reasons  why 
Secretary  Cordell  Hull  proposed  the  first 
reciprocal  trade -agreement  act  and  why 
through  succeeding  years  the  program 
has  had  my  active  support.  Basically, 
they  are  the  reasons  why  in  submitting 
to  the  Congress  the  Randall  Report  last 
March  President  Eisenhower  said: 

If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fall 
In  all.  Our  domestic  employment,  our 
standard  of  living,  our  security,  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  free  world  all  are  involved. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  that  report  and 
Presidential  recommendation  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  former  col¬ 
league,  Representative  Kean,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  introduced  last  April  a  bill  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  President’s  recommendations. 
One  would  hardly  think,  with  the  back¬ 
ground  that  I  have  outlined,  that  when 
President  Eisenhower,  in  this  respect, 
asked  for  bread  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party  would  vote  to  give  him  a  stone. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  the  present  bill 
represents.  It  is  a  pretense — an  empty 
gesture,  the  only  virtue  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
not  completely  repudiated  previous  as¬ 
surances  of  international  cooperation 
and  completely  repudiated  the  request  of 
the  President  for  the  greatest  and  most 
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prosperous  trading  Nation  in  the  world 
to  make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
freer  world  trade. 

But,  of  course,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  this  fight  since  1934  were  not  as 
much  surprised  as  perhaps  the  average 
layman  at  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
because  we  know  that  eight  times  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  program  it  has 
been  necessary  to  fight  as  well  as  vote  for 
renewal  of  the  act.  It  has  encountered 
staff  opposition  on  each  renewal  date 
not  only  because  of  a  small  handful  of 
inefficient  producers  who  want  to  operate 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  also  because  others  have 
been  attracted  to  their  side  by  fears  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  they  too  might 
suffer  if  we  encourage  the  international 
exchange  of  goods  and  services.  These 
opponents,  led  by  the  American  Tariff 
League,  have  employed  shrewd  econo¬ 
mists  and  lobbyists  who  have  used  tricky 
figures  about  the  effect  of  imports  to  se¬ 
cure  the  adoption  of  what  they  have 
called  perfecting  but  which  were  in, 
fact  crippling  amendments. 

Renewal  of  the  act  in  1945  marked  the 
high  point  of  this  country’s  liberal  trade 
program.  In  that  year,  following  a  vig¬ 
orous  political  fight  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  the  President’s  power  to  re¬ 
duce  tariff  duties  was  increased  so  that 
he  could  cut  rates  to  50  percent  of  their 
level  on  January  1,  1945.  In  1947,  how¬ 
ever,  the  80th  Congress  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  State 
whereby  the  Department  agreed  that 
all  new  trade  agreements  would  con¬ 
tain  escape  clauses  and  in  that  same  year 
the  Congress  enacted  a  peril  point  pro¬ 
vision  under  which  the  President,  be¬ 
fore  lowering  any  duty  in  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  must  first  secure  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  a  finding  as  to  the  point 
beyond  which  a  tariff  duty  could  not  be 
lowered  without  causing  injury  or  threat 
of  injury.  Then,  if  the  President  de¬ 
cided  to  reduce  a  duty  beyond  the  the¬ 
oretical  point  named  by  the  Commission 
he  was  required  to  notify  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  his 
intention  and  his  reasons  for  his  action, 
and  to  proceed  at  his  own  peril.  These 
changes,  of  course,  left  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Authority  but  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self  because  of  our  reduced  bar¬ 
gaining  power  in  seeking  concessions 
from  other  nations. 

When  the  Democrats  returned  to 
power  in  the  81st  Congress  one  of  the 
first  things  they  did  was  to  repeal  the 
peril  point  precision  and  restore  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  its  original 
form  but  a  few  years  later,  in  1951, 
Congress  reinstated  the  peril  point  pro¬ 
vision  and  made  the  escape  clause  statu¬ 
tory.  The  law  has  remained  in  this  form 
ever  since. 

In  spite  of  these  hamstringing  pro¬ 
visions,  we  made  progress  by  negotiating 
the  Geneva  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  on  a  broad  multilaterial  basis  in 
1947,  and  this  agreement  was  broadened 
by  two  subsequent  sets  of  negotiations  at 
Annecy  and  at  Torquay.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower  in  1952, 
those  of  us  who  had  supported  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  were  encouraged  because  all 


his  public  statements  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade  stressed  the  need  for  a 
more  liberal  policy.  It  became  evident 
in  1953,  however,  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  too  widely  split  to  permit 
anything  better  than  a  1-year  renewal  of 
the  present  act.  It  was  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  action  pending  a  careful  study  of 
the  entire  range  of  economic  foreign 
policy  and  the  Renewal  Act  of  1953  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  setting  up  a  17-man 
Commission  with  instruction  to  make 
such  a  study  and  arrive  at  as  unanimous 
a  set  of  recommendations  as  possible. 

His  Commission,  since  known  as  the 
Randall  Commission,  because  its  Chair¬ 
man  was  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Corp.,  consisted  of  5  Senators,  5 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  7  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  was  a  truly  bipartisan 
body,  consisting  not  only  of  both  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats,  but  also  of  per¬ 
sons  who  genuinely  adhered  to  protec¬ 
tionist  philosophy  as  well  as  those  who 
believed  in  more  liberalized  trade. 

The  Commission  was  organized  last 
fall,  and  through  the  winter  months 
worked  assiduously  to  hammer  out  as 
broad  an  agreement  as  possible.  It  was 
still  at  work  in  January,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  delivered  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  although  he  said  bluntly: 
“The  free  world  can  no  longer  afford  the 
kinds  of  arbitrary  restraint  on  trade  that 
have  continued  ever  since  the  war,” 
President  Eisenhower  properly  deferred 
making  detailed  recommendations  until 
he  had  received  the  Randall  Commission 
report. 

When  that  report  was  made,  although 
it  contained  dissents  and  qualifying 
opinions  on  many  subjects,  it  did  deline¬ 
ate  a  substantial  area  of  agreement  with 
regard  to  commercial  policy.  Fourteen 
of  the  seventeen  members — all  except 
Representatives  Reed  and  Simpson  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  were  in  agreement  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  not  sign 
the  minority  report  of  the  two  Repre¬ 
sentatives  but  simply  indicated  that  he 
was  withholding  judgment  because  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  bind  himself  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  hearings  and  deliberations  by 
his  committee.  Those  who  signed  the 
majority  report  included  distinguished 
Senators  with  protectionist  records  who 
indicated  they  were  willing  to  go  that 
far,  as  well  as  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  had  advocated  more  liberal 
trade  policies  but  who  indicated  they 
felt  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  none  at 
all. 

The  recommendations  called  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  trade  agreement  powers  of 
the  President  for  another  3  years  and 
for  granting  additional  powers  to  lower 
duties  gradually  by  5  percent  a  year  over 
a  period  of  3  years.  In  cases  where  im¬ 
ports  are  negligible  the  Commission  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  President  be  em¬ 
powered  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent; 
and  in  instances  where  existing  duties 
are  in  excess  of  50  percent  he  would 
be  given  power  to  reduce  them  to  that 
ceiling.  Certainly  no  one  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  the  subject  of  for¬ 


eign  trade  could  say  that  these  are  any¬ 
thing  other  than  very  modest  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  consider  an  in¬ 
dustry  like  the  fishing  industry,  if  the 
tariffs  on  fish  were  lowered,  Canada,  and 
especially  Newfoundland,  would  have 
additional  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
American  goods.  Thus,  those  industries 
in  the  United  States  which  export  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  products  to  New¬ 
foundland  would  flourish  and  would  be 
enabled  to  employ  additional  persons. 

Would  the  total  number  of  Americans 
who  would  be  working  be  any  different 
when  we  balance  the  additional  em¬ 
ployees  who  might  be  put  to  work  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  American  exports  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  increased  dollar  bal¬ 
ances,  against  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  a  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  domestic  market?  What 
is  the  Senator’s  opinion  with  respect  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  involves  an 
appraisal  of  the  volume  and  of  the  effect 
of  competition.  The  production  of  sea¬ 
food  is  a  relatively  small  item  in  the 
$230  billion  worth  of  goods  which  the 
American  people  bought  last  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  outline  my 
idea  as  I  proceed.  We  can  have  free 
trade.  We  can  have  imports  which  will 
not  seriously  hurt  or  hamper  an  effi¬ 
cient  American  industry.  I  plan  to  dis¬ 
cuss  particularly  the  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Japan,  which  can  send  us  many 
items  which  are  now  virtually  excluded, 
but  which  would  not  be  competitive  and 
would  not  bulk  large  in  our  total  con¬ 
sumption.  However,  the  dollar  ex¬ 
change  would  mean  much  to  Japan  in 
connection  with  the  buying  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  and  other  articles  which  Japan  re¬ 
quires  in  order  to  manufacture  the  goods 
required  for  her  peacetime  needs. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  that  I  am  quite  well  aware 
of  the  problem  of  competition  in  cod 
fillets  and  other  fish  products,  because, 
while  there  are  no  cod  in  Virginia  wa¬ 
ters,  there  are  other  types  of  fish  and 
oysters.  I  know  also  that  the  fisheries 
on  the  west  coast  are  worried  about  tuna 
and  similar  kinds  of  fish. 

Certainly  no  administration — not  the 
present  one  or  any  which  I  would  sup¬ 
port  in  lieu  of  the  present  one — is  sim¬ 
ply  going  to  use  the  power  I  advocate 
in  the  Kean  bill,  and  carry  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  cut  the  very  foundation  under¬ 
lying  some  of  the  small  industries  of 
the  Nation.  I  feel  that  the  fears  of  the 
Massachusetts  fisheries  industry  about 
the  recommendations  of  the  Randall 
Commission  are  unfounded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  question  that 
concerns  me  is  whether  there  would  be 
a  net  addition  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  express  an  opinion  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  those  who  sell  to  us  will  re¬ 
ceive  dollars  in  exchange.  The  dollars 
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cannot  be  spent  anywhere  except  in  the 
United  States.  Either  they  will  be  spent 
by  the  nation  which  requires  them,  or 
they  will  be  traded  to  some  other  nation, 
but  eventually  they  will  return  to  the 
United  States. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  we  might 
permit  a  nation  like  Finland  to  send  us 
fish,  plywood,  and  some  other  products 
in  which  they  excel,  in  order  to  obtain 
dollars,  for  which  they  would  buy  our 
automobiles,  electrical  equipment,  or 
machine  tools.  That  simply  adds  up  to 
an  overall  equalized  economy.  There 
would  be  many  instances  when  the  dol¬ 
lars  which  would  go  to  a  small  nation 
like  Finland  would  come  back  to  the 
United  States  and  be  of  greater  help 
than  would  be  the  exclusion  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  her  industries  which  were  in 
competition. 

So  it  is  a  rather  technical  problem, 
which  must  be  very  widely  and  carefully 
handled.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  is  this :  First,  as  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  al¬ 
though  we  are  asking  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  to  stick  together,  and  telling 
them  that  we  are  a  Christian  Nation, 
which  believes  in  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us,  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  in  the  most  vulnerable 
position  we  have  ever  been  in  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  selling  the  ideas  of  democracy  and 
Christianity  abroad,  we  are  saying  that 
we  will  not  let  other  nations  have  access 
to  our  markets,  which  they  so  urgently 
need. 

All  economists  are  agreed  that  there 
never  has  been  or  never  will  be  a  time 
when  our  domestic  market  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  by  way  of  imports  as  much  as  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  domestic  consumption,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  they  are  properly  dis¬ 
tributed.  That  is  the  point  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Our  imports  should  not  be 
centered  in  one  spot,  but  should  be 
spread  out. 

I  should  be  prepared  to  prove,  if  I  had 
the  time,  that  so  far  as  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  95  percent  of  a  good 
market  in  the  United  States  is  far  better 
than  100  percent  of  a  poor  market.  If 
we  shut  off  world  trade,  or  if  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world  cut  one  an¬ 
other’s  throats,  we  shall  be,  before  we 
know  it,  in  another  worldwide  depres¬ 
sion.  Then  our  markets  will  be  poor. 
It  is  better  to  have  95  percent  of  a  good 
market  than  100  percent  of  a  poor  one. 

We  know  that  in  the  worldwide  de¬ 
pression  during  1930  and  1931,  prices 
went  down,  down,  and  down.  The 
United  States  had  shut  out  practically  all 
imports  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 
We  had  the  whole  American  market,  but 
we  also  had  the  greatest  depression  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  given 
an  able,  lucid  analysis  of  the  paradox 
we  face.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  will  not  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  point 
out  that  the  small  liberalization  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  amendment  which  I,  to¬ 


gether  with  other  Senators,  will  offer,  is 
permissive;  that  there  is  no  mandatory 
requirement  that  an  agreement  be  en¬ 
tered  into;  and  that  before  an  agreement 
could  be  entered  into,  any  industry  in 
an  area  represented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  or  by  any  other 
Senator  would  have  the  protection  of  the 
escape  clause  and  the  peril  point  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows,  of  course,  that  in  sign¬ 
ing  the  Randall  Commission  report,  the 
Democratic  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  said  that  the 
recommendations  were  very  modest  ones, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  did  not  say  they 
were  bad ;  he  merely  said,  “I  will  reserve 
judgment  and  wait  until  this  comes  offi¬ 
cially  before  my  committee.” 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  he  wanted  to  study  it  some 
more. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  admire  the  ob¬ 
jective  attitude  which  the  Senator  took 
in  that  instance. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  if  we 
continue  to  make  progress  in  promoting 
freer  world  trade,  we  will  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  world  as  well,  that  the  United  States 
is  united  on  foreign  trade  policy.  The 
direction  in  which  the  United  States 
moves  in  this  regard  is  as  important  as 
the  actual  degree  of  reductions  that  are 
made.  For,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  we  face,  and  not  merely  a  theory. 

The  statement  made  by  the  President 
in  submitting  the  report  of  the  Randall 
Commission  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  in 
accord  with  the  philosophy  to  which  I 
have  adhered  throughout  my  adult  life. 

I  digress,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  attend  public 
gatherings.  I  was  always  interested  in 
politics.  All  I  can  remember  about  the 
speeches  which  Members  of  Congress 
from  my  district  made  is  that  they  were 
about  the  tariff.  So  I  grew  up  under  the 
Democratic  belief  in  low  tariffs  and  the 
Republican  belief  in  high  tariffs,  and  the 
saying,  “If  you  do  not  believe  in  one  or 
the  other,  what  makes  you  what  you 
are?”  I  am  still  a  believer  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Cordell  Hull, 
that  the  best  policy  for  our  Nation  is  not 
a  high,  exclusion  tariff,  but  the  type  of 
modest  protection  which  an  infant  in¬ 
dustry,  or  one  competing  with  far  lower 
costs  of  production  abroad,  should  have 
in  order  that  such  an  industry  may  pay 
the  American  standard  of  wages,  and 
that  we  may  maintain  our  American 
standard  of  living,  which,  of  course,  as 
we  may  as  well  admit,  is  the  highest  in 
the  world.  There  are  many  people  in  the 
world  who  are  jealous  of  that  standard, 
and  do  not  give  us  credit  for  the  fact  that 
our  48  States  have  been  trading  with 
each  other,  and  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  work  hard. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  a  friend  who 
was  architect  for  several  large  airports 
in  France,  and  he  discovered  that  the 
wages  of  French  draftsmen  were  a  third 
less  than  what  he  was  paying  his  drafts¬ 
men  in  New  York  City.  However,  he 
found  that  it  took  more  than  3  French 
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draftsmen  to  do  what  1  American 
draftsman  did  in  New  York  City.  The 
French  draftsmen  did  not  go  to  work 
until  9  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They 
wanted  to  cease  their  labors  between  12 
o’clock  and  2  o’clock.  During  those  2 
hours  they  ate  and  drank,  and  then  had 
to  take  a  little  siesta.  Then  the  employ¬ 
ees  came  back  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
afternoon  very  much  slowed  down,  on  a 
sort  of  half-time  basis.  At  night  the 
eating  and  drinking  would  start  all  over 
again.  When  they  got  up  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  were  all  upset,  and  all  they 
could  take  for  breakfast  was  a  drink  of 
black  coffee  and  a  French  roll  Every 
Senator  knows  that  that  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  breakfast  for  a  workingman  and 
that  everyone  engaged  in  hard  work 
must  have  more  to  eat  than  that.  Of 
course,  there  must  also  be  considered  the 
fact  that  the  French  have  not  had  avail¬ 
able  to  them  the  great  capital  which  we 
have  had  available  in  this  country.  We 
have  learned  how  to  invest  capital  and 
achieve  mass  production.  Through  our 
skill  in  mass  production  we  have  achieved 
a  high  standard  of  living.  The  luxuries 
of  the  19th  century  have  become  the 
necessities  of  the  20th  century.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  are  far  ahead  of 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  People  in  other  countries  have  no 
right  to  be  as  jealous  of  us  as  they  are; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  jeal¬ 
ous,  and  I  want  to  try  to  remove  as  much 
as  that  jealousy  as  can  be  removed.  I 
would  propose  to  them,  “You  produce 
the  goods  we  need,  and  if  they  will  not 
supplant  our  production  we  will  let  you 
export  such  products  to  us  on  a  fair 
basis.  We  will  do  some  business  with 
you  on  a  live-and-let-live  basis.” 

I  have  not  believed  that  the  United 
States  should,  or  could,  adopt  a  policy 
of  outright  free  trade.  I  realize  that 
there  are  certain  industries  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  which  cannot  pay  our  standard  of 
wages  and  successfully  compete  with 
the  far  lower  cost  of  production  of  com¬ 
petitive  foreign  goods,  and,  of  course,  I 
wish  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  workingman. 

I  also  recognize  that  we  have  certain 
domestic  industries  which  produce  stra¬ 
tegic  war  materials  which  must  be  kept 
in  operation  for  any  emergency,  even 
though  it  be  necessary  to  subsidize  their 
operations  by  means  of  a  protective 
tariff.  I  also  am  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  countries  with  which 
we  have,  in  good  faith,  negotiated  trade 
agreements  in  which  barriers  to  our 
markets  were  lowered  in  return  for  com¬ 
pensatory  action  on  their  part,  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  currency  manipulations,  quotas, 
and  other  restrictive  devices  to  renege 
on  their  contracts. 

I  also  am  fair  enough  to  admit  that  if 
we  are  to  protect  certain  large  segments 
of  our  efficient  domestic  industry  from 
unfair  and  possibly  dangerous  competi¬ 
tion  we  cannot  overnight  bring  our  im¬ 
ports  into  balance  with  our  exports  or 
grant  to  nations  which  desire  to  ship 
goods  to  us  tariff  reductons  on  a  scale 
which  they  may  desire.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  undoubtedly  have,  as  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission  report  indicates,  many 
duties  that  are  high  restrictive,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  in  the  long  run  such  re- 
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strictions  do  not  operate  for  our  own 
best  interests.  I  believe  that  our  coun¬ 
try  would  be  richer  and  that  our  people 
would  be  happier  if  we  were  to  encourage 
those  lines  of  production  in  which  we 
have  the  greatest  advantages  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  countries  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  subsidizing  production  in  lines 
in  which  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  to 
encourage  their  shift  to  other  lines. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  move 
in  the  direction  of  freer  trade  without 
going  all  the  way  to  free  trade.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  United  States  to  follow  a 
policy  of  low  rather  than  high  import 
duties.  And  never  in  our  history  has 
there  been  a  time  when  the  advantages 
to  us  of  that  course  were  more  apparent. 

Our  very  survival  as  a  free  nation  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  degree  of  unity  the  free 
people  of  the  world  can  develop  on  the 
economic  front.  At  this  very  moment 
Soviet  Russia  is  making  serious  trade 
threats  against  us.  Many  trade  agree¬ 
ments  already  have  been  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Western  Europe  and 
between  Red  China  and  other  countries 
of  the  free  world.  Attractive  trade  offers 
are  being  made,  gold  is  being  used  as 
bait,  and  consumer  goods  are  being  dan¬ 
gled  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
being  denied  access  to  the  United  States 
market. 

I  refer  particularly  to  Japan,  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  free  world  in  Asia.  Japan 
does  not  want  to  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  world,  but  Japan  must  trade  with 
someone.  Japan  has  been  our  best  cus¬ 
tomer  for  raw  cotton,  but  she  cannot,  buy 
cotton  without  dollars.  The  Japanese 
have  been  getting  dollars  by  selling  sup¬ 
plies  for  use  in  the  war  in  Korea,  but 
that  source  is  ending,  and  an  acute  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  is  being  created. 

Japan  would  prefer  to  trade  with  us  if 
she  can.  The  people  of  that  nation,  by 
adoption  of  the  constitution  we  recom¬ 
mended  and  in  other  ways,  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  opposition  to  com¬ 
munism. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
that  Japan  would  trade  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  if  she  must.  Must  she  trade? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Japan  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  80  million,  and  has  less  than  1 
acre  of  arable  land  to  each  person  to 
feed  those  80  million.  We  in  Virginia 
think  it  takes  4  acres  to  feed  a  cow,  and 
we  have  pretty  good  ground.  Japan 
cannot  live  from  her  own  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  The  only  way  she  can  live  is  to 
export  in  order  to  obtain  food  for  her 
people.  The  Japanese  are  hard  work¬ 
ers.  While  I  was  in  Japan,  I  observed 
on  a  dock  at  Osaka  4  stevedores  who 
looked  to  weigh  not  more  than  125  or 
130  pounds  each.  They  were  unloading 
metal  cans  of  what  looked  like  tar.  I 
was  told  that  each  one  of  those  cans 
weighed  600  pounds.  Four  men  with 
grappling  hooks  would  chant  and  swing 
and  move  the  can  about  a  foot.  Then 
they  would  chant  and  swing  again.  I 


do  not  know  of  any  4  American  men 
who  would  carry  600  pounds,  I  care  not 
how  big  they  might  be.  The  Japanese 
will  work. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Japanese 
are  great  imitators.  Perhaps  they  are, 
but  I  think  they  have  passed  the  point 
of  mere  imitation.  They  are  skillful  and 
are  hard  workers.  At  the  present  time 
the  Japanese  are  our  friends.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  Communists  in  Japan, 
but  the  Japanese  adopted  a  constitution 
which  we  recommended.  The  Japanese 
certainly  liked  General  Mac  Arthur; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Even 
though  General  MacArthur  was  the 
commanding  general  of  an  occupying 
force,  and  such  a  general  is  commonly 
disliked  by  the  people.  General  MacAr¬ 
thur  was  liked  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  stated  that  there  are  Commu¬ 
nists  in  Japan,  but  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  Communists  are  not  present  in 
Japan  in  as  high  a  proportion  as  in 
some  of  the  countries  that  have  bene¬ 
fited  the  most  from  our  foreign-aid 
dollars. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  dislike  to  men¬ 
tion  France  again,  but  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  raised  the  question.  I 
shall  proceed  with  my  statement  on  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  One  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  had  has  been  to  keep 
Japan  oriented  to  the  West.  Her  natural 
trading  area  is  in  China  and  southeast 
Asia.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  we 
have  had  since  entering  into  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  is  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  trade  relationship  with  her.  Will 
it  be  possible  to  do  that  unless  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
continued? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  said  the  President’s  hands  were 
tied  with  respect  to  many  items  Japan 
wished  to  sell  to  us,  could  sell  to  us,  and 
which  we  could  very  profitably  pur¬ 
chase,  if  the  President  had  just  a  little 
more  power  to  reduce  the  duties  on  those 
items.  However,  he  does  not  have  such 
power. 

When  we  consider  that  we  have  an 
annual  income  of  $350  billion  or  more, 
and  that  Japan,  with  only  half  our 
population,  does  not  have  one-tenth  that 
income,  we  must  remember  that  what 
would  be  relatively  small  to  us  would 
be  as  big  to  Japan  as  Fujiyama. 

Mr.  MJLLTKTN.  Or  Pikes  Peak. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Fujiyama  is  not  so 
high  as  Pikes  Peak,  but  has  more  snow 
on  it. 

Such  trade  looms  very  large  in  the 
Japanese  economy,  and  means  a  great 
deal  to  Japan.  We  cannot  stimulate 
that  trade,  we  cannot  hold  Japan’s 
friendship,  we  cannot  hold  Japan  as  our 
essential  ally  in  the  Pacific,  unless  we 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  kind  of  power  the  Randall  Commis¬ 


sion  has  recommended  that  he  have. 
The  President  is  not  given  such  power 
under  either  the  pending  bill  or  the  ex¬ 
isting  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  feel  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  ahead 
of  us,  certainly  in  the  next  few  years, 
is  to  keep  Japan  facing  the  West,  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  West,  in  order  to  have  Japan 
serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  onrush 
of  communism  in  that  area  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  no  one 
in  the  United  States  has  forgotten  what 
tough  soldiers  the  Japanese  were.  Our 
troops  had  to  fight  them ;  and  in  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  elsewhere,  the  Japanese 
troops  pushed  around  our  troops  for  quite 
a  while.  At  times,  the  situation  was 
touch  and  go.  The  people  of  Japan  have 
many  of  the  same  qualities  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have.  This  time 
the  people  of  Japan  will  be  our  friends. 
In  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  firmer  opposition  to  communism 
than  there  is  in  Japan,  because,  entirely 
aside  from  communism  itself,  Russia  has 
been  the  traditional  enemy  of  Japan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield  once 
more — and  then  I  shall  not  impose  fur¬ 
ther  upon  him — let  me  state  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  for  approximately  12  or  14 
years  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  he  served  there  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  during  a  number 
of  years  in  which  the  act  has  been  con¬ 
tinued.  Let  me  ask  him  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  has  served  a  good  purpose  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  has,  insofar  as 
it  has  been  permitted  to  operate.  How¬ 
ever,  before  we  could  carry  out  the  Hull 
theory  of  having  the  major  nations 
brought  into  the  program,  with  the 
most-favored-nation  provision  written 
into  each  treaty,  so  that  when  one  na¬ 
tion  gave  us  a  concession  and  when  we 
gave  it  a  concession,  the  same  concession 
would  go  to  all  other  nations,  the  war 
in  Europe  ensued.  If  that  arrangement 
could  have  been  worked  out  before  Hit¬ 
ler  began  to  move,  in  1938,  the  situation 
would  have  been  different.  However,  I 
must  admit  that  the  results  were  some¬ 
what  disappointing,  because  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  nations  participated 
and  the  program  was  not  adequately  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  war  in  Europe  be¬ 
gan  and  broke  up  our  trade  program. 

When  the  war  was  over,  so  many  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  bankrupt 
that  the  United  States  spent  billions  of 
dollars  in  helping  put  them  on  their  feet. 
That  assistance  on  our  part  has  been 
most  effective,  for  as  of  today  the  indus¬ 
trial  production  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  is  40  percent  in  excess  of  their 
prewar  production,  and  their  agricul¬ 
tural  production  is  20  percent  in  excess 
of  their  prewar  production.  Today, 
those  nations  wish  to  Increase  their 
trade  in  order  to  survive. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  water  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  connection  with  the  Japanese 
problem,  an  amendment  I  will  call  up 
tomorrow  contains  a  special  provision 
regarding  Japan.  That  provision  was 
recommended  by  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  and  by  the  President.  It  relates  to 
multilateral  agreements. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  my  belief  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  strictly  bilateral 
trade  with  Japan.  We  do  not  wish  all 
of  Japan’s  industrial  products  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  After  all,  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  Jap¬ 
anese  industry  is  southeast  Asia.  So 
if  we  work  out  a  3-way  or  4-way  or 
5-way  or  many  other  multilateral  ways 
of  building  Japanese  trade  and  United 
States  trade,  the  United  States  will 
profit  immensely.  In  that  respect,  even 
though  the  1-year  extension  would  be 
limited  thereby,  it  also  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  Randall  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  with  respect  to  Japan. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  eminently  correct. 

At  this  time  we  have,  I  believe,  30 
general  trade  agreements  and  12  bilat¬ 
eral  trade  agreements.  We  do  not  have 
any  at  this  time  with  any  country  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  would  not 
expect  merely  a  bilateral  agreement 
with  Japan.  The  agreement  with  Japan 
will  have  to  be  some  type  of  multilateral 
agreement,  under  which  we  would  sell 
cotton  to  Japan  and  Japan  would  use 
the  cotton  to  make  piece  cloth,  and 
would  sell  the  cloth  in  southeast  Asia  to 
the  countries  that  are  still  free;  and  we 
would  be  paid  from  southeast  Asia,  in 
rubber  or  tin  or  other  products  we  need. 
It  all  adds  up  to  a  cooperative  effort  to 
help  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  Japan,  with  about  half 
as  large  a  population  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  less  than  1  acre  of 
arable  land  to  produce  food  for  each 
person,  whereas  we  allocate  4  acres  to 
feed  1  cow.  So,  when  we  seem  to  be 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Japan’s 
trade  with  the  free  world,  we  not  only 
create  an  economic  problem,  but  we  also 
promote  anti-American  sentiment 
which  did  not  exist  even  during  the  diffi¬ 
cult  occupation  period. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Japan  must 
export  or  she  will  die  economically.  If 
we  exclude  her  goods  from  our  mar¬ 
kets,  as  do  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  she  cannot  remain  in  the  trade 
orbit  of  the  free  world,  but  will  be  forced 
in  the  direction  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  thus 
becomes  an  important  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  We  have  done  a  good  job  in 
preventing  strategic  materials  from 
reaching  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  But  we  have  done  a  poor  job  in 
encouraging  trade  among  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  and  between  those 
countries  and  ourselves. 

When  the  trade-agreements  program 
was  inaugurated,  20  years  ago,  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  was  to  stimulate  exports, 


which  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression.  Our  goal  was  to  induce  other 
countries  to  lower  their  barriers  against 
our  commerce,  in  return  for  the  selective 
lowering  of  United  States  tariff  duties. 

Today  the  need  is  different.  It  is  not 
to  stimulate  United  States  exports,  which 
are  in  wide  demand,  but  to  stimulate 
United  States  imports,  which  will  enable 
those  who  want  our  goods  to  earn  the 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Randall 
Commission,  as  incorporated  in  the 
President’s  March  30  message,  proposed 
a  modest  program,  but  one  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  The  message  called  for 
special  action  with  reference  to  Japan. 
These  recommendations,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
many  products  which  do  not  presently 
enter  this  country  at  all,  or  which  enter 
in  negligible  quantities.  These  would 
not  be  highly  competitive  imports,  yet 
they  might  become  important  to  export¬ 
ers  abroad.  Preliminary  studies  have 
shown  there  are  hundreds,  if  not  several 
thousands  of  such  items.  The  President 
could  thus  be  highly  selective  in  lowering 
duties  on  commodities,  imports  of  which 
are  very' small  in  comparison  with  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  not  favor  further  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  now  for  imports  which  account 
for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market,  and  which  already  have 
made  things  difficult  for  our  producers. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  depress  such 
industries  further  in  order  to  stimulate 
imports  and  hold  together  the  nations 
of  the  free  world.  We  can  block  the 
Russian  trade  invasion  of  the  markets 
of  the  free  world  by  guaranteeing  even 
a  small  fraction  of  the  United  States 
markets  for  the  goods  in  which  our  past 
and  potential  allies  specialize  or  in  the 
production  of  which  they  could  specialize 
if  given  half  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  ingredients  for  success  in  the 
present  world  struggle  are  imagination, 
courage,  and  bold  new  thinking,  coupled 
with  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  our  Republic  was 
founded.  We  shall  not  halt  the  spread 
of  communism  by  military  action  alone 
or  by  merely  urging  the  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  to  have  no  truck  with 
the  Communists.  We  must  offer  some¬ 
thing  positive. 

We  are  a  very  large  country.  Most  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
small,  by  comparison.  Whatever  we  do 
has  a  much  greater  effect  upon  them 
than  it  has  upon  us.  Thus,  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  may  spell  the  difference 
between  prosperity  and  despair  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  a  given  increase 
in  trade  can  have  from  10  to  15  times 
the  effect  upon  France  than  it  has  upon 
us. 

But  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
ultimate  effect  upon  us  of  the  choice  we 
make  in  deciding  to  stimulate  or  to  dis¬ 
courage  our  international  trade.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago  the  British  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  necessary  for  their  very  existence  to 
import  food  and  other  raw  materials. 


They  became  a  leading  world  power 
largely  on  the  basis  of  strength  built  by 
foreign  trade.  Our  own  interest  is  not 
quite  so  self-evident.  Our  resources  are 
so  great  and  so  varied  that  we  do  not 
have  to  export  or  die.  Nevertheless,  un¬ 
less  we  stimulate  trade  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world,  thereby  enabl¬ 
ing  them  to  survive,  we  shall  make  our 
own  survival  more  difficult. 

That  is  what  President  Eisenhower 
pointed  out  in  his  March  30  message. 
Helping  Western  Europe  and  Asia,  by  a 
program  of  trade,  rather  than  direct  aid, 
to  avoid  going  Communist,  is  not  inter¬ 
national  “do-good-ism.”  It  is  ordinary, 
simple,  commonsense  for  us  to  take  this 
course  to  promote  our  own  security  and 
protect  our  domestic  employment  and 
standard  of  living. 

As  I  have  said,  the  pending  bill  is  an 
empty  gesture.  The  bill  requested  by 
the  President  was  the  Kean  bill.  That 
is  the  bill  I  had  hoped  that  the  House 
would  pass  and  send  to  us.  That  is  the 
bill  I  had  hoped  that  our  Senate  Finance 
Committee  would  recommend  to  us. 
That  is  the  bill  for  which  I  intend  to  vote 
when  it  is  offered  from  the  floor  as  a 
substitute,  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  GoreL 

But  should  that  substitute  be  voted 
down,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  pending 
bill,  preferring  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  inadequate  law  to  no  extension 
at  all,  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  if 
the  Democrats  organize  the  House  in  the 
84th  Congress,  they  will  conduct  ade¬ 
quate  hearings  and  then  will  favorably 
report  and  pass  a  bill  that  will  at  least 
go  as  far  as  the  one  proposed  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Kean,  last  April. 


THE  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO 
THE  FLAG 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
verbal  manifestation  of  an  American’s 
loyalty  and  patriotism  is  the  pledge  of 
'  allegiance  to  our  flag.  Recognizing  that 
the  pledge  did  not  specifically  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  we  are  a  people  who  do  believe 
in  and  want  our  Government  to  operate 
under  divine  guidance,  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  to  add  the  words 
which  forever,  I  hope,  will  be  on  the  lips 
of  Americans.  Representatives  Oakman 
and  Rabaut,  of  Michigan,  and  others, 
introduced  similar  measures  in  the 
House.  These  words,  “under  God,”  are 
at  this  moment  officially  a  part  of  the 
pledge  of  allegiance. 

It  gives  me  a  genuine  and  real  thrill 
to  know  that  this  very  day  these  words 
of  spiritual  recognition  are  being  uttered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  and  free  Nation  of  ours. 

In  its  new  form,  the  pledge  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  flag  now  reads  r 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 

For  several  weeks,  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  has  been  conducting  a  broad  and 
successful  drive  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  to  encourage  all  of  our 
people  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  all 
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patriotic  occasions,  particularly  on  Flag 
Day,  June  14,  and  on  Independence  Day, 
July  4. 

As  a  part  of  this  worthy  effort,  I  had 
the  honor  and  distinction  of  leading  a 
group  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  first  stating  the  pledge 
of  allegience  with  the  words  “under  God’’ 
in  ceremonies  especially  arranged  by  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Legion,  through  Mr.  Edward  McGinnis, 
the  former  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate. 

This  colorful  ceremony  on  the  morning 
of  June  14  was  carried  on  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  television  network 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  I  include, 
for  the  Record,  the  script  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flag  Day  Ceremony  on  the  CBS  Television 
Morning  Show,  June  14,  1954 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Way  back  when — remember 
When  American  flags  fluttered  from  every 
home  on  special  holidays?  It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight— and  we  hope  the  tradition  will  be 
begun  again.  And  today — Flag  Day,  1954 — 
the  American  Legion — along  with  millions  of 
other  Americans — are  hoping  to  revive  that 
old  custom  with  “new  glory  for  Old  Glory.’’ 
Right  now  in  Washington,  D.  C. — 175  years 
from  the  official  adoption  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  by  the  Continental  Congress — top 
leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  standing 
by  to  witness  a  stirring  event:  The  official 
raising  of  the  national  colors  over  the  Capitol 
on  Flag  Day.  The  flag — which  we’ll  see  in  a 
moment — is  the  one  recently  presented  to 
Vice  President  Nixon  by  the  American  Le¬ 
gion.  And  standing  by  to  describe  the  col¬ 
orful  ceremony  is  CBS  television  correspond¬ 
ent,  Ron  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Here  are  the  Members  of 
Congress  assembled  for  this  special  flag-rais¬ 
ing  ceremony  this  morning:  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;  Senator  William 
Knowland,  of  California,  the  Senate  major¬ 
ity  leader;  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of 
Michigan;  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of 
Texas,  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate;  Sen¬ 
ator  Earle  Clements,  of  Kentucky,  Senate 
minority  whip;  Representative  Leslie  Ar- 
ends,  of  Hlinois,  House  majority  whip;  and 
Representative  George  Dondero,  of  Michigan. 
The  flag  is  escorted  by  an  honor  guard  from 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Legion.  It  will  be  raised  to  the  standard 
atop  the  Capitol  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
Forrest  Harness,  and  former  Senate  Sergeant 
at  Arms  Ed  McGinnis.  Now  the  new  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag  authorized  by  a  new 
law  signed  only  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
President.  The  pledge  is  spoken  by  Senator 
Homer  Ferguson  and  Congressman  Louis 
Rabaut. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  “New  glory  for  Old  Glory" — 
a  wonderful  idea  and  maybe  if  we  all  remem¬ 
ber  to  display  our  flags  today  and  every  spe¬ 
cial  day — we  will  remember  more  clearly  the 
traditions  of  freedom  on  which  our  country 
is  founded. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  inspirational  and 
patriotic  ceremony. 

In  words  more  eloquent  than  any  of 
mine,  Dr.  Harris,  the  Senate’s  very  fine 
Chaplain,  has  described  the  scene  which 
took  place  on  the  Capitol  steps  on  Flag 
Day  just  a  few  minutes  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office  had  informed  me  that  the 


President  had  signed  the  resolution 
which  added  the  significant  new  words 
to  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  In  his  always 
inspiring  column.  Spires  of  the  Spirit  of 
last  Sunday,  Dr.  Harris  devotes  his  text 
to  the  words  “under  God,”  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
placed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spires  of  the  Spirit — Under  God 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  minister,  Foun¬ 
dry  Methodist  Church;  Chaplain,  U.  S. 

Senate) 

No  matter  how  high  our  starry  emblem  Is 
lifted,  it  is  “under  God.”  On  Flag  Day  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  attached  his  name  to  the 
bill  officially  inserting  those  momentous 
words  into  the  pledge  of  national  allegiance. 
The  Chief  Executive  must  have  been  aware 
of  a  tall  form,  with  sad,  seamed  face,  stand¬ 
ing  by  with  approving  gaze.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  there !  For  had  he  not  appropriated 
the  phrase  in  an  address  that  was  to  be 
immortal!  The  words  thus  solemnly  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  deathless  message  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  did  not  represent  just  a  hollow,  pious 
gesture  tinged  with  political  expedient.  “Un¬ 
der  God”  was  the  fundamental  belief  of  his 
life.  The  credo  which  these  two  words  pro¬ 
claim  ran  like  a  golden  cord  through  all 
his  conceptions  of  duty  and  destiny.  He 
might  have  been  vague,  indifferent  or  in¬ 
credulous  as  to  some  of  the  theological 
dogmas  of  his  day  which  seemed  to  libel  the 
God  in  whom  he  really  believed.  But  no 
man  of  his  troubled  times  was  more  posi¬ 
tive  that:  "There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

But  not  only  Honest  Abe  was  there  when 
these  words  went  into  the  Salute  to  the 
Flag.  Knowing  their  faith  in  a  guiding  and 
overruling  providence,  who  can  doubt  that 
every  President  from  George  Washington  on¬ 
ward  joined,  the  latest  occupant  of  that 
exalted  office  in  applauding  the  action  and 
the  significance  of  the  congressional  resolu¬ 
tion  which  by  the  presidential  pen  was 
turned  into  law. 

To  put  the  words  “under  God”  on  millions 
of  lips  is  like  running  up  the  believer’s  flag 
as  the  witness  of  a  great  nation’s  faith.  It  is 
also  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  those  who  deny 
the  sacred  sanctities  which  it  symbolizes. 

On  that  June  day,  within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  signature  of  the  President  had 
written  “under  ’God”  in  the  Pledge  of  Al¬ 
legiance,  the  bill  that  legalized  it  leaped  to 
life  in  a  scene  silhouetted  against  the  white 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  There  stood  Senator 
Homer  Ferguson,  who  had  sponsored  the 
resolution  in  the  Senate,  and  with  him  a 
group  of  legislative  colleagues  from  both 
houses  of  Congress.  As  the  radio  carried 
their  voices  to  listening  thousands,  together 
these  lawmakers  repeated  the  pledge  which 
is  now  the  Nation’s.  Then,  appropriately,  as 
the  flag  was  raised  a  bugle  rang  out  with 
the  familiar  strains  of  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers!” 

Thus  at  the  White  House  and  at  the 
Capitol  was  “under  God”  written  across  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  in  its  homage  to  deity 
taking  its  place  with  the  “In  God  We  Trust” 
on  our  coinage  and  “the  power  that  hath 
made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation”  in  our  na¬ 
tional  anthem.  Concerning  this  meaning¬ 
ful  event  the  White  House  made  this  thrill¬ 
ing  pronouncement,  to  which  is  the  sound  of 
a  great  “Amen”  in  a  mighty  host  of  God¬ 
fearing  hearts: 

“From  this  day  forward  the  millions  of 
our  schoolchildren  will  daily  proclaim  in 
every  city  and  town,  every  village  and  rural 
schoolhouse  the  dedication  of  our  Nation 
and  our  people  to  the  Almighty.  *  *  *  Over 
the  globe  millions  have  been  deadened  in 
mind  and  soul  by  a  materialistic  philosophy 


of  life.  •  *  •  In  this  way  we  are  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  transcendence  of  religious  faith  in 
America’s  heritage  and  future;  in  this  way 
we  shall  constantly  strengthen  those  spir¬ 
itual  weapons  which  forever  shall  be  our 
country’s  most  powerful  resource  in  peace 
or  in  war.” 

Of  course,  this  reverential  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  nothing  new.  It  is  but  a  rededica¬ 
tion  to  the  faith  in  which  the  Republic 
was  cradled.  To  be  “under  God”  is  to  be 
under  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  universe  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  To  believe  in  nothing  higher  than 
the  flag  of  one’s  nation  is  to  thwart  the 
soul's  highest  instincts,  as  well  as  to  insult 
the  intellect.  To  regard  will,  memory, 
imagination,  thought,  love,  and  the  faculties 
by  which  men  conquer  space  and  time  and 
matter  as  the  reaction  of  chemical  elements, 
to  perceive  no  mind  speaking  through  the 
infinite  complexities  of  the  cosmos,  to  be 
blind  to  the  one  final,  irreducible  and  in¬ 
escapable  denominator  of  the  universe. 

The  results  of  blasphemous  denials  of  God 
on  a  tremendous  scale  already  are  being 
shudderingly  shown  by  the  baneful  social 
pattern  of  atheistic  materialism.  Suspicion 
begins  to  grow  that  it  is  not  the  believer 
who  is  irrational,  but  the  cynical  denier. 
Certainly,  one  who  accepts  the  beliefs  of  un¬ 
belief,  with  its  assumption  of  a  universe  that 
is  dead  and  godless,  is  called  before  the  bar 
of  reason  to  explain  such  undeniable  facts 
as  self-sacrifice,  nobility,  and  heroism,  which 
have  made  the  earthen  vessels  of  humanity 
blaze  with  a  shining  glory.  The  unbeliever 
has  to  assert  that  the  grandeur  and  splendor 
of  life  at  its  best  are  but  the  product  of 
blind  chance.  To  deny  the  implications  of 
“under  God”  and  to  point  to  dust  to  ex¬ 
plain  destiny  is  about  as  sensible  as  declar¬ 
ing  that  you  could  take  a  bag  containing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and,  throwing  a 
few  handfuls  of  them  up  into  the  air,  expect 
them  to  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
Shakespeare’s  sonnet  or  of  a  Tennyson’s  In 
Memoriam.  The  thing  is  absurd. 

There  is  no  liberty  anywhere  except  under 
God.  All  history  shouts  that.  What  avail 
all  the  fair  slogans  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  as  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  red 
with  blood  and  the  guillotine  rolled  its 
ghastly  heads,  if  a  lewd  woman  is  lifted  up 
as  the  goddess  of  reason  in  Notre  Dame’s 
temple  to  the  Most  High. 

The  promising  streams  of  freedom  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  sands  of  futility  when  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  the  state.  With  a  dei¬ 
fied  state  in  a  godless  realm  iron  curtains 
but  hide  broken  strands  of  rainbows  which 
once  arched  the  sky  of  those  who  imagined 
themselves  pioneers  of  a  new  freedom.  With¬ 
out  God,  unkept  promises  become  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  a  worse  thralldom  at  the  hands  of 
alleged  emancipators. 

In  this  dread  day  the  faces  of  scientists 
and  national  leaders  who  know  the  stark 
facts  are  blanched  by  fear.  For  man  has 
achieved  the  awesome  capacity  to  produce 
a  star  as  hot  as  the  sun;  he  has  snatched 
the  secret  of  starting  a  fire  that  can  incin¬ 
erate  the  planet.  We  are  suddenly  aghast  at 
the  dire  possibilities  of  stupendous  power 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  God  in 
their  hearts. 

William  Penn  expressed  a  pertinent  prin- 
icple  when  he  declared:  "Man  will  either 
choose  to  be  governed  by  God  or  condemn 
himself  to  be  ruled  by  tyrants.”  The  Quaker 
was  saying,  long  before  Lincoln,  that  the 
only  freedom  there  is  is  under  God. 

The  saving  formula  for  today’s  crisis  is: 
“This  Nation  under  God  must  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.”  Any  so-called  freedom, 
if  it  is  not  under  God,  is  under  sentence  of 
death. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  likewise  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  magnificent 
words  of  President  Eisenhower,  on  this 
historic  occasion — the  signing  of  the 
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resolution — also  be  placed  in  the  Record 
together  with  an  article  on  How  the 
Pledge  Was  Written,  by  Margarette  S. 
Miller,  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
supplement.  Parade,  for  June  13,  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 

Prom  this  day  forward,  the  millions  of  our 
school  children  will  daily  proclaim  in  every 
city  and  town,  every  village  and  rural  school- 
house,  the  dedication  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people  to  the  Almighty.  To  anyone  who  truly 
loves  America,  nothing  could  be  more  inspir¬ 
ing  than  to  contemplate  this  rededication  of 
our  youth,  on  each  school  morning,  to  our 
country’s  true  meaning. 

Especially  is  this  meaningful  as  we  regard 
today’s  world.  Over  the  globe,  mankind  has 
been  cruelly  torn  by  violence  and  brutality 
and,  by  the  millons,  deadened  in  mind  and 
soul  by  a  materialistic  philosophy  of  life. 
Man  everywhere  is  appalled  by  the  prospect 
of  atomic  war.  In  this  somber  setting,  this 
law  and  its  effects  today  have  profound 
meaning.  In  this  way  we  are  reaffirming  the 
transcendence  of  religious  faith  in  America’s 
heritage  and  future;  in  this  way  we  shall 
constantly  strengthen  those  spiritual 
weapons  which  forever  will  be  our  country’s 
most  powerful  resource,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

[Prom  Parade  of  June  13,  1954] 

How  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Was  Written 
(By  Margarette  S.  Miller) 

Portsmouth,  Va. — One  sticky  August  night 
In  1892,  the  lamps  burned  late  in  the  Boston 
office  of  a  magazine  named  The  Youth’s 
Companion. 

A  36-year  former  minister  stared  out  at  the 
city  and  tried  to  fit  together  a  few  words 
that  would  sum  up  an  American’s  love  for  his 
flag. 

The  man  was  Francis  Bellamy,  of  Rome, 
N.  Y„  and  the  sheet  of  foolscap  in  front  of 
him  was  soon  to  contain  the  words  we  know 
as  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 

Those  words -have  come  down  to  us,  to  be 
repeated  by  every  schoolboy  and  treasured  by 
every  patriot,  but  the  author’s  name  had 
been  mislaid. 

Bellamy  probably  is  the  most  neglected 
patriot  in  American  history. 

Most  Americans  never  have  heard  of  him, 
although  I  have  campaigned  for  15  years  to 
Win  him  rightful  recognition.  Today’s  Con¬ 
gress,  45  States,  and  5  Territories  recognize 
him  as  the  author. 

The  Upham  family  and  some  others  still 
maintain  that  James  Bailey  Upham,  Bell¬ 
amy's  boss,  wrote  the  pledge.  But  from  18 
years  of  research,  including  a  study  of 
Bellamy’s  private  papers  and  journals,  here 
is  my  account  of  how  our  pledge  was  written. 

When  Francis  Bellamy  joined  The  Youth's 
Companion,  the  magazine  was  leading  a 
great  rededication  to  Americanism. 

Part  of  that  program  was  to  raise  the  flag 
over  all  the  Nation’s  schools  on  Columbus 
Day,  1892. 

Upham  had  wanted  a  new  flag  salute  for 
the  occasion.  But  Bellamy  had  convinced 
him  that  a  salute  would  be  far  too  stiff  and 
formal. 

What  was  needed  now,  he  felt,  was  a  warm, 
human,  simple  pledge. 

Sitting  there,  twirling  his  pen,  he  quickly 
hit  on  the  first  words:  “I  pledge  allegiance 
to  my  flag.”  And  since  the  flag  would  sym¬ 
bolize  the  Nation,  he  added,  “and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands." 

But  then  the  writing  became  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Bellamy  skimmed  through  American 
history.  He  reflected  on  the  Civil  War.  The 
scars  were  just  healing. 

And  he  tacked  on,  “one  Nation  indivisi¬ 
ble,”  for  surely  the  war  had  proved  that. 


But  he  still  needed  some  phrase  which  would 
sum  up  America  and  the  American  dream. 
He  thought  of  the  slagan  of  the  French 
Revolution,  “Liberty,  Equality.  Fraternity.’* 

And  he  knew  that  “liberty  and  justice  for 
all”  was  the  simple,  yet  moving  phrase  he 
was  groping  for.  The  pledge  was  done. 
(Later,  it  was  revised  slightly.) 

Bellamy  left  the  magazine,  4  years  later,  to 
enter  the  advertising  field.  His  writings  re¬ 
veal  that  until  his  death  in  1931,  he  regarded 
the  few  words  of  the  pledge  as  the  greatest 
he  had  ever  written.  His  personal  story  of 
the  pledge  also  contains  this  prediction: 

“And  Mr.  Upham  said,  ‘My  boy,  I  can’t 
help  thinking  that  this  thing  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  will  last  long  after  you  and  I  are  both 
dead.’  ” 

Tomorrow,  on  Flag  Day,  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  reaffirm  that  the  pledge  does  live 
on.  The  name  of  Francis  Bellamy,  a  man 
fired  with  pride  in  his  flag  and  his  country, 
should  live  with  it. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  hope,  and  res¬ 
pectfully  suggest,  that  every  newspaper 
in  the  country,  at  least  once  before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  print  on  its  front  page 
the  new  Pledge  of  Allegiance  with  the 
words  “under  God”  in  bold-face  type, 
so  that  all  the  people  may  know  the  new 
pledge  of  allegiance. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  SHEEP-RAISING 

INDUSTRY  BY  MAKING  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  TO  CERTAIN  SKILLED  ALIEN 

SHEEPHERDERS  SPECIAL  NON¬ 
QUOTA  IMMIGRATION  VISAS 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  unfinished  business 
before  the  Senate  is  Calendar  No.  1613, 
House  bill  9474,  extending  the  trade 
agreements  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1612, 
Senate  bill  2862. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2862)  to  provide  relief  for  the  sheep¬ 
raising  industry  by  making  special  non¬ 
quota  immigration  visas  available  to  cer¬ 
tain  skilled  alien  sheepherders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  bill  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  upon  the  call  of  the  Cal¬ 
endar.  Although  I  was  not  present  in 
the  chamber  I  asked  that  my  objection 
to  its  immediate  consideration  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  or  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  The  objection  was  made. 

If  the  bill  were  taken  up  in  an  orderly 
way  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I 
would  oppose  it;  and  I  have  already  so 
expressed  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran].  However,  I 
desire  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill. 
I  desire  an  opportunity  to  make  extend¬ 
ed  remarks  on  the  bill.  Of  course,  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  such  remarks 
will  not  be  at  my  disposal  if  the  bill  is 
taken  up  tonight. 


It  is  a  most  unusual  procedure  that  a 
bill  which  is  objected  to  upon  the  call 
of  the  calendar  is  taken  up,  without  no¬ 
tice  to  the  objector,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  objection  is  made.  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  parliamentary  situation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  right 
to  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  the  bill  until 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  If 
the  Chair  rules  that  I  have  the  right  to 
object  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill,  I  intend  to  do  so,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  most  unusual  proceeding  to 
call  up  a  bill  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  bill  has  been  previously  objected  to 
on  a  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  suggested  to  me  privately 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  quorum  call. 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  quorum  call, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  with¬ 
hold  unanimous  consent.  I  cannot 
preserve  that  right  I  shall  certainly  not 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  under 
the  present  procedure  the  Senator  may 
object  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  In  other  words,  I  do 
not  surrender  my  right  to  object  by 
yielding  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Then  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  a  quorum  call  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  wishes  it. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rpll. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
bate  it.  I  am  reserving  my  right  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  rescinding  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  not  debatable.  Either  the 
Senator  objects  or  he  does  not  object. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  shall  temporarily 
object,  until  I  get  an  assurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  secretary  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  FOR 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  an 
objection  has  been  noted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman]  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1612,  S.  2862,  to  provide  re¬ 
lief  for  the  sheep-raising  industry  by 
making  special  nonquota  immigration 
visas  available  to  certain  skilled  alien 
sheepherders.  Inasmuch  as  the  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  noted,  I  desire  to  have 
the  bill  go  over  for  consideration  until 
tomorrow.  _ 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business,  H.  R.  9474,  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1633,  II.  R. 
6788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  withdraw  his  pre¬ 
vious  request  that  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2862? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6788)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and 
local  agencies  in  the  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  works  of  improvement  for  soil 
conservation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
my  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  a 
number  of  objections  have  been  filed  to 
the  bill.  Am  I  to  understand  from  the 
acting  majority  leader  that  the  matter 
was  cleared  earlier  today  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  my  understanding,  and  I 
was  asked  to  seek  to  have  the  bill  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  reserved  the  right  to 
object  because  some  Senators  had  filed 
objections  to  the  bill.  It  is  possible  that 
those  objections  have  been  removed. 
Upon  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  withhold  any 
objection. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6788)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  cooperate  with  States  and  local 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  works  of  improvement  for  soil 
conservation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That  erosion,  floodwater,  and  sediment 
damages  in  the  watersheds  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  United  States,  causing  loss 
of  life  and  damage  to  property,  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  national  welfare;  and  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  cooperate  with  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  soil  or  water 
conservation  districts,  flood  prevention  or 
control  districts,  and  other  local  public 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
damages  and  of  furthering  the  conservation, 
development,  utilization,  and  disposal  of 
water  and  thereby  of  preserving  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Nation’s  land  and  water  resources. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
following  terms  shall  mean: 

The  “Secretary” — the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  United  States. 

"Works  of  improvement” — any  undertak¬ 
ing  for — • 

(1)  flood  prevention  (including  structural 
and  land-treatment  measures)  or 

(2)  agricultural  phases  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion,  development,  utilization,  and  disposal 
of  water 

in  watershed  or  subwatershed  areas  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  250,000  acres  and  not  including  any 
single  structure  which  provides  more  than 
2,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity  or  such 
greater  capacity,  not  exceeding  5,000  acre- 
feet,  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress.  A  number  of  such  subwater¬ 
sheds  when  they  are  component  parts  of  a 
larger  watershed  may  be  planned  together 
when  the  local  sponsoring  organizations  so 
desire. 

“Local  organization” — any  State,  political 
subdivision  thereof,  soil  or  water  conserva¬ 
tion  district,  flood  prevention  or  control  dis¬ 
trict,  or  combinations  thereof,  or  any  other 
agency  having  authority  under  State  law  to 
carry  out,  maintain,  and  operate  the  works 
of  improvement. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  assist  State  and  local 
organizations  in  preparing  and  carrying  out 
plans  for  works  of  improvement,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized,  upon  application  of  lo¬ 
cal  organizations  if  such  application  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  State  agency 
having  supervisory  responsibility  over  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  act,  or  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  if  there  is  no  State  agency  having  such 
responsibility—  * 

(1)  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
surveys  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  plans 
for  works  of  improvement; 

(2)  to  make  such  studies  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  determining  the  physical  and 
economic  soundness  of  plans  for  works  of 
improvement,  including  a  determination  as 
to  whether  benefits  exceed  costs; 

(3)  to  cooperate  and  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  and  to  furnish  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  local  organizations: 
Provided,  That,  for  the  land-treatment  meas¬ 
ures,  the  Federal  assistance  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  assistance  for  similar  practices 
under  existing  national  programs; 

(4)  to  obtain  the  cooperation  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
the  installation  of  works  of  improvement 
that  local  organizations  shall — 

(1)  acquire  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  such  land,  easements,  or  rights- 
of-way  as  will  be  needed  in  connection  with 
works  of  improvement  installed  with  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance; 

(2)  assume  such  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  installing  any  works  of  improvement 
involving  Federal  assistance  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  equitable 
in  consideration  of  anticipated  benefits  from 
such  improvements:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  construction  cost  for  providing  any 
capacity  in  structures  for  purposes  other 
than  flood  prevention  and  features  related 


thereto  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

(3)  make  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  defraying  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  works  of  improvement,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  acquire,  or  provide  assurance  that 
landowners  have  acquired,  such  water  rights, 
pursuant  to  State  law,  as  may  be  needed  in 
the  installation  and  operation  of  the  work 
of  improvement;  and 

(5)  obtain  agreements  to  carry  out  recom¬ 
mended  soil  conservation  measures  and 
proper  farm  plans  from  owners  of  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  lands  situated  in  the 
drainage  area  above  each  retention  reservoir 
to  be  installed  with  Federal  assistance. 

Sec.  5.  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary,  the 
appropriate  State  agency,  and  the  interested 
local  organization  have  agreed  on  a  plan  for 
works  of  improvement,  and  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  the  benefits  exceed  the  costs, 
and  the  local  organization  has  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  participation  in  carrying  out 
the  works  of  improvement  as  set  forth  in 
section  4,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
assist  such  local  organizations  in  developing 
specifications,  in  preparing  contracts  for  con¬ 
struction,  and  to  otherwise  aid  the  local 
organization  to  undertake  the  works  of  im¬ 
provement  pursuant  to  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  and  the  local  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  in  participating  in  the 
installation  of  such  works  of  improvement 
the  Secretary,  as  far  as  practicable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  responsibilities  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  overall  national  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  shall  utilize  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That,  at  least  45  days  (count¬ 
ing  only  days  occurring  during  any  regular 
or  special  sessions  of  the  Congress)  before 
such  installation  involving  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  is  commenced,  the  Secretary  shall  trans¬ 
mit  a  copy  of  the  plan  and  the  justification 
therefor  to  the  Congress  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent:  Provided  further.  That  any  such  plan 
(a)  which  includes  reclamation  or  irrigation 
works  or  which  affects  public  or  other  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  (b)  which  includes  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  floodwater  detention  structures, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  re¬ 
spectively,  for  his  views  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  at  least  90  days  prior  to  transmission 
of  the  plan  to  the  Congress  through  the 
President.  The  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  if  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  above  90-day  period,  shall  ac¬ 
company  the  plan  transmitted  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Congress  through 
the  President:  Provided  further.  That,  prior 
to  any  Federal  participation  in  the  works  of 
improvement  under  this  act,  the  President 
shall  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  assure  the 
coordination  of  the  work  authorized  under 
this  act  and  related  work  of  other  agencies 
including  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  Federal  and  with  States 
and  local  agencies  to  make  investigations  and 
surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other 
waterways  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
coordinated  programs.  In  areas  where  the 
programs  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
affect  public  or  other  lands  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  works  or 
programs  for  such  lands. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  22, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1570),  as  amended  and  sup- 
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West  Tennessee  and  West  Kentucky  areas 
with  needed  power  is  not  the  best  deal  that 
could  be  made  for  the  people. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  agency,  charged  with  a  grave  respon¬ 
sibility  in  a  highly  technical  field.  It  should 
not  have  to  deal  with  a  question  of  power. 
Its  power  needs  should  be  supplied  by  a 
power  agency. 

The  Government  has  a  power  agency  of 
high  competence  and  much  experience  in 
t  tie  power  field — the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority — which  President  Eisenhower,  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  promised  the  editor  of 
this  newspaper  would  “be  operated  and 
maintained  at  maximum  efficiency.” 

The  meeting  of  the  power  needs  of  the 
AEC  should  be  left  to  the  TVA. 

The  best  solution  is  the  building  of  the 
steam  plant  by  the  TVA.  The  next  best  is 
the  building  of  the  plant  by  the  financial 
group  represented  by  Walter  Von  Tresckow 
and  Lucius  Burch,  of  Memphis,  for  under 
that  plan  the  TVA  would  eventually  own  the 
plant.  The  poorest  solution  is  the  letting  of 
a  contract  to  the  Middle  South  Utilities  Co. 
and  the  Southern  Co.,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  for  it  is  the  most  costly  and  at 
the  end  the  people  would  own  nothing. 

While  the  Memphis  area,  including  this 
newspaper,  would  profit  from  the  building  of 
this  huge  plant  just  across  the  river  from- 
Memphis,  nevertheless,  we  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  put  the  plant  on  the  site 
which  is  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  That  site,  we  believe,  is  the 
one  on  the  bluff  at  Fulton,  Tenn.,  the  one 
chosen  by  TVA  experts  after  years  of  study. 
It  is  nearer  to  the  coal  fields.  It  is  out  of  the 
range  of  bombs  directed  at  a  large  city. 

TVA  should  be  allowed  to  build  the  steam 
plants  required  for  Government  needs  and 
industrial  needs  in  its  area.  TVA  should 
be  put  on  its  own  bottom,  and  such  expan¬ 
sion  financed  by  the  issuance  of  TVA's  own 
bonds,  underwritten  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  “maximum  efficiency.” 

Not  quite  so  good,  but  next  best,  is  the 
Von  Tresckow  plan.  Far  below  "maximum 
efficiency”  is  a  plan  favored  by  the ‘Presi¬ 
dent,  which  subsidized  private  utilities  which 
are  not  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  June  20,  1954] 
Condemning  TVA 

President  Eisenhower’s  letter  instructing 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  effect,  to 
purchase  power  from  certain  private  utility 
companies  is  unfortunate  from  every  point 
of  view.  As  a  matter  of  administration,  this 
kind  of  interference  with  the  independent 
judgment  of  a  commission  is  mischievous. 
In  terms  of  business  practice,  it  is  an  un¬ 
economic  and  imprudent  arrangement,  cer¬ 
tain  to  prove  costly  to  American  taxpayers. 
Considered  as  policy,  it  seems  to  reflect  a 
doctrinaire  preference  for  private  power  in¬ 
stead  of  public  power,  regardless  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  a  specific  situation.  Indeed, 
it  seems  an  unhappy  reversion  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reference  to  TVA  Just  a  year  ago  as 
an  example  of  "creeping  socialism.” 

Through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
President  has  virtually  ordered  the  AEC  to 
do  what  3  of  its  5  commissioners  actively 
oppose  and  what  the  other  2  regard  if  not 
With  misgivings  at  least  without  fervor.  The 
Commission  is  to  sign  a  25-year  contract  with 
a  private  syndicate  for  the  purchase  of 
500,000  to  600,000  kilowatts  of  power  to  be 
provided  for  a  new  $107-million  plant  in  the 
Memphis  area.  This  new  private  plant  will 
be  used  to  serve  residents  of  the  area  who 
now  get  their  power  from  TVA.  And  it  will 
also  serve  as  a  justification  for  denying  TVA 
the  funds  it  has  requested  for  the  purchase 
of  steam  plants  to  meet  the  power  needs  of 
the  AEC  and  of  area  residents.  In  short,  the 
AEC  which  does  not  now  need  additional 


power  is  being  used,  as  Senator  Gore  put  it, 
“to  prevent  the  TVA  from  building  more 
capacity.” 

Representative  Chet  Holifield  has  per¬ 
formed  an  immensely  useful  public  service 
in  bringing  out  the  uneconomic  aspects  of 
this  arrangement.  His  persistent  question¬ 
ing  elicited  from  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  D. 
Nichols,  AEC  general  manager,  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  the  AEC  staff  has  estimated 
the  private-power  contract  will  cost  about 
$3.6  million  a  year  more  than  a  similar 
arrangement  with  TVA. 

“Over  the  life  of  the  contract,”  Mr.  Holi¬ 
field  asserted,  "American  taxpayers  will  pay 
at  least  $90  million  more  than  the  cost  of 
equivalent  power  supplied  by  TVA.  The 
public  will  foot  the  bill  while  the  private 
utilities  get  a  free  ride.  At  the  end  of  the 
ride,  the  private  utilities  will  own  the  auto¬ 
mobile  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.” 

We  applaud  the  determination  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Holifield  and  Melvin  Price,  both 
members  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  take  their  fight 
against  the  administration  power  proposal 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  really  a  fight 
for  TVA’s  life.  There  have  been  few  Ameri¬ 
can  achievements  of  the  20th  century  which 
have  contributed  more  to  the  public  welfare 
than  TVA’s  achievement  in  enriching  the 
great  Tennessee  Valley  and  harnessing  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  for  the 
welfare  of  the  valley’s  residents.  That  mag¬ 
nificent  American  development  must  not  now 
be  stifled  out  of  a  mere  doctrinaire  opposi¬ 
tion  to  public  power  and  a  nightmare  fear 
of  creeping  socialism. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  certain  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who, 
though  not  coming  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  section,  have  been  exposing  this 
contract  for  what  it  is.  They  have  been 
getting  the  facts  to  the  people. 

Foremost  in  that  group  is  the  distin¬ 
guished  Representative  Chet  Holifield, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Holifield  has 
pointed  out  the  unfairness  and  the  con¬ 
tortion  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  by  reason  of  its  being  forced  to  enter 
into  this  contract.  He  has  this  after¬ 
noon  released  a  letter  which  he  has 
written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission.  The 
letter  is  dated  June  21,  1954.  It  has 
been  released  to  the  press,  so  I  am  at 
liberty  to  use  it  here. 

In  this  letter  Representative  Holifield 
has  asked  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  hold  full  hearings  on  this 
grab  contract.  He  charges  that  the  Pres¬ 
idential  order  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  would  involve  that  agency  in 
transactions  for  utility  services  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  its  present  program  nor  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Mid-South  Utility  and 
the  Southern  Company  are  utility  hold¬ 
ing  companies,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  they  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  to  enter  into  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract,  and  whether  they  were  entitled  to 
do  so  under  the  Utility  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  Repre¬ 
sentative  Holifield  to  Hon.  Ralph  H. 
Demmler,  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  considering  this 
question.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
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Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  21,  1954. 

Hon.  Ralph  H.  Demmler, 

Chairman,  Office  of  the  Chairman, 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Demmler:  As  I  indicated  to  you 
in  our  telephone  conversation  today,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  pending  atomic  energy  legislation.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  the  com¬ 
mittee  examined  rather  extensively  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  for  electrical 
utility  services,  with  particular  reference  to 
a  new  proposal  made  by  Middle  South  Util¬ 
ities,  Inc,  and  the  Southern  Co.,  known  as 
the  Dixon-Yates  proposal. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  advised  our  committee  on 
Thursday  that  the  President,  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  had  directed  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  proceed  with  negotiations  for  the 
making  of  a  contract  with  the  Dixon-Yates 
group.  As  you  may  know,  I  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  the  legality  and  propriety  of  a  directive 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter 
into  such  a  contract  against  the  better  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission  and 
without  a  clear  mandate  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

I  question  further  the  legality  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  directive  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  companies,  both  holding 
companies  within  the  purview  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  have 
not  obtained  approval  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  proposed 
arrangement,  which  apparently  involves  the 
formation  of  a  new  operating  company,  ac¬ 
quisition  of  stock  interests  therein  by  the 
sponsoring  companies,  and  the  flotation  of 
bond  and  security  issues. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
on  two  previous  occasions  had  before  it  pro¬ 
posals  by  two  groups  of  utility  companies  to 
furnish  utility  services  to  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  under  long-term  contracts 
through  the  instrumentality  of  new  cor¬ 
porations  known  as  Electrical  Energy  Inc. 
and  Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp.  The  written 
opinions  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  relative  to  these  previous  ar¬ 
rangements  (Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 
Release  No.  10340,  File  No.  70-2540,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1951;  Release  No.  11578,  File  No.  70— 
2945,  November  7,  1952),  which  you  fur¬ 
nished  at  my  request,  reveal  that  your  agency 
gave  conditional  approval  on  the  grounds 
that  the  facilities  to  be  constructed  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  national  defense  and 
that  therefore  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act  was  Justified.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  reserved  jurisdiction 
to  reexamine  the  applications  at  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  time. 

Thus  the  memorandum  opinion  of  your 
agency  with  reference  to  Electric  Energy, 
Inc.,  noted  that  the  application  by  the 
sponsoring  companies  was  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  act;  that  speed  was  essential; 
and  therefore  that  no  hearings  were  held 
and  no  formal  record  created  other  than 
the  data  contained  in  the  application  itself, 
as  a  basis  for  interim  approval. 

In  the  case  of  Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp., 
the  findings  and  opinion  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  indicate  that  a 
1-day  hearing  was  held  after  the  signing 
of  a  definitive  contract  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Ohio  Valley,  and 
that  interim  approval  was  given  after  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  sponsoring  companies  urged 
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prompt  action  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  documentation 
adduced  to  support  the  national  defense  ar¬ 
gument  in  the  two  previous  contracts,  your 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  Dixon- Yates  proposal  cannot  properly 
rely  upon  such  an  argument.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  already  has  a  firm  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  supply  its  electrical  energy  requirements 
at  the  Paducah,  Ky.,  installation.  The  pro¬ 
posed  site  of  the  Dixon-Yates  plant  at  West 
Memphis,  Ark.,  is  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  atomic  energy  installation.  The 
additional  power  supply  proposed  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  would  not  serve  directly  any  atomic 
energy  project  but  would  be  utilized  for  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  domestic  needs 
of  tjie  Memphis  area. 

The  Dixon-Yates  proposal  contemplates 
that  the  new  corporation  would  enter  into  a 
25-year  contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  the  nominal  purchaser  of  the 
electrical  energy,  which  would  be  delivered 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  use 
in  supplying  the  area  named  above.  In  other 
words,  this  device  would  make  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  a  “power  broker”  involv¬ 
ing  it  in  transactions  for  utility  services  not 
necessary  for  its  own  program,  and  in  my 
opinion,  not  authorized  by  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Act. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  hold  full 
hearings  on  those  aspects  of  the  Dixon-Yates 
proposal  which  are  pertinent  to  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  is  adequately  protected  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Holding  Company  Act. 
Certainly  these  combinations  of  holding 
companies,  associated  companies  and  oper¬ 
ating  subsidiaries,  raise  important  questions 
under  that  act.  In  this  connection,  I  note 
that  Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  Dixon-Yates  proposal,  also  is  a 
sponsoring  company  in  Electrical  Energy,  Inc. 

Also,  I  wish  to  be  advised  whether  Middle 
South  Utilities,  Inc.,  and  the  Southern  Co. 
presently  are  involved  in  proceedings  under 
the  "death  sentence”  clause  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  With  reference  to  the  two 
previous  contracts  upon  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  reserved  Jurisdiction,  has  the  Com¬ 
mission  made  any  reexamination  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  if  not,  does  the  Commis¬ 
sion  intend  to  make  such  reexamination? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holuteld, 
Member  of  Congress. 

P.  S. — In  view  of  the  public  Interest  in  this 
matter,  I  am  releasing  this  letter  to  the  press, 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1954. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  a  far-reaching  effect.  The 
Congress  has  a  right  to  direct  the  course 
which  agencies  are  to  follow.  Congress 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  its  congres¬ 
sional  directives  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  executive  department. 

In  this  case  the  congressional  intent 
has  not  been  followed.  The  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  itself  has  voted  that 
the  congressional  Intent  has  not  been 
followed.  No  congressional  committee 
has  approved  this  wrong  direction.  No 
congressional  committee  has  even  held 
hearings  on  changing  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  so  as  to  permit  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  act  for  other  agencies. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  integrity 
of  Congress  is  involved.  One  question 
involved  is :  Are  agencies  to  be  blatantly 
used  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  even  against  their  own  will,  for 
some  purpose  for  which  they  were  never 
created? 


Mr.  President,  orderly  government 
cannot  stand  assaults  of  the  type  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Presidential  directive  we 
are  discussing. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
consider  it.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  think  again  of  the  impossible  prece¬ 
dent  it  would  establish  if  this  kind  of 
procedure  were  to  be  consummated.  I 
hope,  while  there  is  still  time,  that  it  will 
withdraw  this  contract  and  let  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  enter  into  a 
contract  under  which  it  can  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  get  out  of  the  power 
business,  and  let  the  TVA  stay  in  the 
power  business. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  designated  6-17-54-A,  which  I  offer 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burke], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis]  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Lennon]. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1954.’ 

“Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign- 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) ,  is  hereby  extended  for 
a  further  period  of  three  years  from  June  12, 
1954. 

“Sec.  3.  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  1351),  Is  here¬ 
by  further  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read: 

*“(a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting  in 


establishing  and  maintaining  a  better  re¬ 
lationship  among  various  branches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  com¬ 
merce)  by  regulating  the  admission  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
various  branches  of  American  production  so 
that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available 
to  those  branches  of  American  production 
which  require  and  are  capable  of  developing 
such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding 
market  opportunities  for  foreign  products 
in  the  United  States,  the  President,  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  un¬ 
duly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the 
means  hereinafter  specified,  is  authorized 
from  time  to  time — 

“‘(A)  to  enter  into  foreign-trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  governments  or  instru¬ 
mentalities  thereof  containing  provisions 
with  respect  to  international  trade,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  tariffs,  to  most- 
favored-nation  and  other  standards  of  non- 
discriminatory  treatment  affecting  such 
trade,  to  quantitative  import  and  export  re¬ 
strictions,  to  customs  formalities,  and  to 
other  matters  relating  to  such  trade  designed 
to  promote  the  purpose  of  this  act  similar 
to  any  of  the  foregoing :  Provided,  That  such 
provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with  existing 
legislation  of  the  United  States;  and 

“‘(B)  to  proclaim  such  modifications  of 
existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions, 
or  such  additional  import  restrictions,  or 
such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum 
periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign-trade 
agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  any  foreign-trade  agreement 
that  the  President  has  entered  into  here¬ 
under. 

“‘(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  (i)  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than  50 
percent  above  the  rate  applicable  to  such 
article  existing  on  January  1,  1945;  (il)  trans¬ 
ferring  any  article  between  the  dutiable  and 
free  lists;  (iii)  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  below  the  rate  applicable  to  such 
article  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  foreign-trade  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  President  prior  to  June  12, 
1954;  or  (iv)  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  any  article  by  more  than  the 
limit  set  forth  in  any  1  of  the  following  3 
alternatives  (subject  to  any  other  qualifica¬ 
tion  applicable  to  that  alternative),  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  foreign-trade  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June 
12,  1954: 

“‘(I)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  15  percent  be¬ 
low  the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1954; 

“  ‘(H)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  50  percent  be¬ 
low  the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  which  the  President 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  or  is  being 
imported  in  negligible  quantities:  Provided , 
That  the  foregoing  qualifications  relative  to 
import  quantities  shall  not  apply  to  de¬ 
creases,  proclaimed  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  the  Government  of  Japan  is 
a  party,  which  the  President  determines  are 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  expanding  ex¬ 
port  markets  for  products  of  Japan,  includ¬ 
ing  such  markets  in  third  countries;  or 

“  ‘(IH)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem  (or  to  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  50  per  centum), 
in  the  case  of  any  article  the  duty  applicable 
to  which  is  an  ad  valorem  rate  above  50 
percent  (or  is  a  combination  of  ad  valorem 
rates  aggregating  above  50  percent) ;  or  de¬ 
creasing  to  a  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
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or  to  a  rate  (or  combination  of  rates),  how¬ 
ever  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  basis  of  available  information 
would  have  been  50  percent  during  a  repre¬ 
sentative  period,  in  the  case  of  any  article 
the  duty  applicable  to  which  is  a  specific 
rate  (or  combination  of  rates  Including  a 
specific  rate)  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
which  has  been  so  determined  to  have  been 
above  50  percent  during  such  period.  The 
valuation  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (1) 
to  (3),  anti  (c)  to  (f)  of  section  402  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  President  in  making  determi¬ 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  applying  this  al¬ 
ternative,  except  that,  in  any  case  in  which 
subsections  (a)  (4)  and  (g)  of  section  402 
are  being  applied  for  the  valuation  of  an 
article,  such  latter  subsections  shall  be 
s  utilized  in  making  the  determinations  with 
respect  to  that  article. 

“‘(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the '  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  proclaimed  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  shall  be  in  effect  from  and 
after  such  time  as  is  specified  in  the  proc¬ 
lamation.  The  President  may  at  any  time 
•  terminate  any  such  proclamation  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

“  ‘(B)  No  more  than  one-third  of  the  max¬ 
imum  decreased  permissible  under  alterna¬ 
tive  (I)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  become  initially  effective  at  one 
time,  nor  until  any  previous  part  of  such 
decrease  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  not 
less  than  1  year.  No  part  of  a  decrease  to 
which  alternative  (I)  is  applicable  shall  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  after  June  12,  1957. 

‘(C)  No  more  than  one-third  of  any  de¬ 
crease  in  duty  to  which  alternative  (II)  or 
(III)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  is  applicable  shall  become  initially  ef¬ 
fective  at  one  time,  nor  until  any  previous 
part  of  such  decrease  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  not  less  than  1  year. 

“‘(D)  If  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  would  simplify  the  statement 
of  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  proclaimed  for  any 
article  the  duty  applicable  to  which  is  being 
decreased  subject  to  one  of  the  limitations 
6et  forth  in  this  paragraph  or  in  paragraph 
(2)  (iv)  of  this  subsection,  he  is  authorized 
to  round  out  such  rate:  Provided,  That  in  so 
doing  he  does  not  decrease  the  duty  appli¬ 
cable  to  such  article  by  more  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
decrease  permitted  by  such  limitation.  In 
the  case  of  a  specific  rate,  or  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the 
one-half  of  1  percent  shall  be  determined  in 
the  manner  provided  in  alternative  (III)  of 
paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsection  for 
ascertaining  the  ad  valorem  effect  of  rates 
not  stated  in  such  terms. 

“‘(4)  In  exercising  his  authority  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  avoid  the 
subdivision  of  classification  categories  which 
might  give  rise  to  confusion  or  controversy, 
whenever  this  may  be  done  consistently  with 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation. 

“‘(5)  The  proclaimed  duties  and  other 
Import  restrictions  shall  apply  to  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  for¬ 
eign  countries,  whether  imported  directly,  or 
indirectly :  Provided,  That  the  President  may 
suspend  the  application  to  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  because  of  its  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  commerce  or  because  of 
other  aats  (including  the  operations  of  in¬ 
ternational  cartels)  or  policies  which  in  his 
opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  this  section.’ 

“(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  said  section 
350  is  amended  by  (i)  deleting  the  word  ‘ex¬ 
clusive’  from  before  the  word  ‘agreement’  in 
the  first  sentence:  (it)  inserting  the  word 
•exclusive’  before  the  words  ‘preferential  cus¬ 


tom  treatment’  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(iii)  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows :  ‘No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of  Cuba 
shall  in  any  case  be  decreased  (1)  to  a  rate 
more  than  50  percent  below  the  rate  applica¬ 
ble  to  such  products  existing  on  January  1, 
1945,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign-trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President 
prior  to  June  12,  1954,  or  (2)  by  more  than 
the  limits  set  forth  in  any  one  of  the  three 
alternatives  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
(2)  (iv)  and  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (D)  (sub¬ 
ject  to  any  other  qualification  applicable  to 
that  alternative,  and  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B)  and  (C)),in 
order  to  carry  out  a  foreign-trade  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after 
June  12,  1954.’ 

“(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  said  section 
350  is  amended  (i)  by  designating  the  matter 
now  therein  as  paragraph  (1),  and  (11)  by 
adding  thereafter  a  new  paragraph  to  read: 

“  ‘(2)  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (d),  the  terms  ‘existing  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1945’  and  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1954’  as  used  in  this  section  mean  existing  on 
the  date  specified,  however  established,  and 
even  though  temporarily  suspended  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  term  ‘existing’  without  the 
specification  of  any  date,  when  used  in  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  the  conclusion  of  or  proclamation  to  carry 
out  a  trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the 
day  on  which  that  trade  agreement  is  entered 
into.’ 

“(4)  At  the  end  of  the  said  section  350 
a  new  subsection  is  added  to  read: 

"  ‘(e)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  an  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  trade  agreements  program,  including  in¬ 
formation  regarding  new  negotiations,  modi¬ 
fications  made  in  duties  and  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  con¬ 
cessions  obtained,  modifications  of  existing 
trade  agrements  in  order  to  effectuate  more 
fully  the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  (including  the  incorporation 
therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  that  program  and  to  the 
agreements  entered  into  thereunder.’ 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1363  (b) )  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  deleting  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof. 

“Sec.  5.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the 
applicable  statutory  procedures  and  limita¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  conclusion  and  procla¬ 
mation  of  foreign  trade  agreements,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  proclaim  decreases 
in  rates  of  duty  not  below  the  limit  set  forth 
in  alternative  (II)  (exclusive  of  the  proviso 
thereto)  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 

(iv)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  if  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  that  section  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  notwithstanding  that  such  procla¬ 
mation  is  not  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  any  trade  agreement  which  he  has 
entered  into  under  section  350.  The  appli¬ 
cable  statutory  provisions  relative  to  the 
carrying  out,  modification,  and  termination 
of  foreign  trade  agreements  and  proclama¬ 
tions  thereof  shall  apply  to  proclomations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  and  to  de¬ 
creases  in  rates  contained  therein  as  though 
such  proclamations  had  been  issued  to  carry 
out  foreign  trade  agreements  and  the  de¬ 
creases  were  concessions  granted  under  such 
agreements.  The  period  or  periods  during 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
proclamations  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  period  or  periods  during  which 
he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foregin  trade 
agreements  under  section  350.’’ 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An 
act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade 
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agreements  program,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.’’ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
I  shall  make  an  address  in  support  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute;  but,  for  the  time  being,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  amendment,  I 
propose  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
Senate’s  time  to  explain  its  provisions. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  provides 
for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  basic  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  negotiate  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements.  This  3 -year 
extension  will  provide  some  assurance 
to  our  friends  abroad  with  respect  to  the 
continuity  of  United  States  trade  policy. 

The  basic  authority  for  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  is  contained  in  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
Section  3  of  my  amendment  makes  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  of  existing  law  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President,  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  detail. 

The  purposes  for  which  trade  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  negotiated,  as  contained 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  350  are  re¬ 
stated  in  the  amendment  in  language 
identical  with  existing  law. 

Existing  law  authorizes  the  President, 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act, 
“to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  or  instru¬ 
mentalities  thereof.”  In  my  amend¬ 
ment,  beginning  on  page  2,  line  25,  the 
matters  which  may  be  dealt  with  in 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  President 
are  spelled  out  in  detail.  The  amend¬ 
ment  specifically  provides  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  may  include  provisions  “relating 
to  tariffs,  to  most-favored-nation  and 
other  standards  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  affecting  such  trade,  to  quan¬ 
titative  import  and  export  restrictions, 
to  customs  formalities,  and  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  such  trade  designed  to 
promote  the  purpose  of  this  act  similar 
to  any  of  the  foregoing.”  I  call  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  proviso  begin¬ 
ning  on  line  8,  page  3,  which  specifies 
that  no  provision  of  an  agreement  may 
be  inconsistent  with  existing  legislation 
of  the  United  States. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  will 
authorize  the  President  to  negotiate  for 
the  elimination  of  quantitative  export 
and  import  restrictions  which  are  widely 
used  abroad  and  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  deny  to  American  agriculture, 
industry,  and  mining  interests  effective 
access  to  foreign  markets. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  pro¬ 
claim  adjustments  of  existing  duties  or 
import  restrictions  pursuant  to  negoti¬ 
ated  trade  agreements  is  retained  in 
language  identical  with  that  now  found 
in  the  act. 

Existing  law  provides  for  certain  limi¬ 
tations  upon  the  extent  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  which  may  be  made  as  a  result 
of  trade  agreements.  So  does  my 
amendment.  These  limitations  are 
spelled  out,  beginning  on  line  18  of  page 
3.  They  are  of  three  types. 

First.  The  first  limitation  restricts  in¬ 
creases  in  duties.  Existing  law  provides 
that  no  proclamation  may  be  issued  in¬ 
creasing  duties  to  a  rate  more  than  50 
percent  above  the  rate  applicable  to  such. 
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article  existing  on  January  1, 1945.  This 
limitation  is  retained.  It  is  applicable 
both  to  agreements  entered  into  prior 
to  June  12,  1954,  and  to  those  which  may 
be  entered  into  thereafter. 

Second.  The  second  limitation  pro¬ 
hibits  the  transfer  of  any  article  between 
the  dutiable  and  free  lists.  This  limita¬ 
tion  is  likewise  carried  forward  from 
existing  law  and  is  applicable  both  to 
old  agreements  and  to  new  agreements 
which  may  be  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  in  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Third.  The  third  type  of  limitation 
restricts  the  extent  to  which  the  rate  of 
duty  on  any  article  may  be  decreased. 
As  to  agreements  entered  into  prior  to 
June  12,  1954,  existing  law  prohibiting 
a  decrease  to  a  rate  lower  than  50  per¬ 
cent  below  the  rate  existing  on  January 
1,  1945,  is  continued.  As  to  agreements 
entered  into  subsequent  to  June  12,  1954, 
limitations  on  decreases  in  duty  rates 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  three  alterna¬ 
tives  which  are  found  beginning  on  page 
4  of  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
specifically  provides,  with  respect  to  new 
agreements,  that  no  proclamation  may 
be  issued  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  article  by  more  than  the 
limit  set  forth  in  any  1  of  the  3  alterna¬ 
tives. 

Under  the  first  alternative,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  providing  for  decreases  to  a  rate 
15  percent  below  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1, 1954.  I  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  15  percent  re¬ 
fers  to  15  percent  of  the  existing  rate 
and  does  not  mean  a  reduction  of  15 
percent  ad  valorem.  Subparagraph  (B) 
on  page  6  further  provides  that  no  more 
than  one-third  of  this  15  percent  de¬ 
crease  authorized  in  alternative  1  shall 
become  initially  effective  at  any  one  time, 
nor  until  any  previous  part  of  such  de¬ 
crease  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  not' 
less  than  1  year.  No  decrease  pursuant 
to  alternative  1  may  be  initially  effec¬ 
tive  after  June  12,  1957.  Under  alter¬ 
native  1,  Mr.  President,  decreases  in 
rates  are  thus  limited  5  percent  a  year 
for  3  years  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  per¬ 
cent. 

To  illustrate  how  modest  is  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  alternative  1,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  5  percent  applied  to  an  article 
now  carrying  a  duty  rate  of  20  percent 
ad  valorem  would  result  in  a  rate  of 
duty  of  19  percent  ad  valorem,  if  the 
maximum  decrease  authorized  to  such 
article  was  proclaimed  over  the  entire 
period  of  3  years,  the  rate  of  duty  on  the 
article  in  question  would  be  reduced 
from  20  to  17  percent. 

Under  alternative  2,  rates  may  be  de¬ 
creased  to  a  rate  50  percent  below  the 
rate  existing  on  January  1,  1945.  In 
new  agreements,  however,  such  action 
may  be  taken  only  as  to  those  articles 
which  the  President  determines  on  the 
basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  are  not  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  or  are 
being  imported  only  in  negligible  quan¬ 
tities.  The  authority  to  decrease  rates 
as  contained  in  alternative  2  is  thus  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  that  contained  in  ex¬ 
isting  law  because,  under  existing  law. 


rates  may  be  decreased  to  a  rate  50  per¬ 
cent  below  tht  existing  on  January  1, 
1945,  without  regard  to  the  qualification 
as  to  the  quantity  of  imports.  The  fact 
that  the  authority,  under  alternative  2, 
is  considerably  less  than  that  contained 
in  existing  law  makes  advisable  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  special  proviso  applicable  to 
agreements  to  which  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  a  party.  I  shall  discuss  this 
proviso,  in  detail,  later. 

Alternative  3  authorizes  decreases  to 
a  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  a 
rate  equivalent  to  50  percent  ad  valorem 
in  the  case  of  any  article  on  which  the 
existing  rate,  or  combination  of  ad  val¬ 
orem  rates,  is  in  excess  of  50  percent. 
In  making  determinations  as  to  valu¬ 
ation  in  applying  alternative  3,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  prescribed  in  existing  law  as 
contained  in  section  402  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  used. 

Subparagraph  (C)  on  page  6  provides 
that,  in  applying  decreases  to  which 
alternatives  2  or  3  are  applicable,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  any  such  de¬ 
crease  in  duty  shall  become  initially 
effective  at  one  time  nor  until  any  pre¬ 
vious  part  of  such  decrease  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  not  less  than  1  year. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  state¬ 
ment  of  any  rate  of  duty  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement, 
the  President  may  round  out  such  rate 
provided  that  such  action  does  not  result 
in  an  additional  decrease  in  excess  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
authority  to  state  rates  of  duties  in 
round  figures,  rather  than  in  compli¬ 
cated  fractions,  will  facilitate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  international  transactions  and 
the  complicated  problems  incident  to 
currency  convertibility. 

I  referred  earlier,  Mr.  President,  to  a 
special  proviso  involving  the  Government 
of  Japan  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
authority  to  proclaim  decreased  rates 
pursuant  to  alternative  2  and  found  on 
page  4  of  the  amendment.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  proviso,  rate  reductions  to 
a  rate  50  percent  below  that  existing  on 
January  1,  1945,  could  be  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  Japan 
only  upon  those  articles  not  being  im¬ 
ported  at  all  or  being  imported  only 
in  negligible  quantities.  Such  authority 
would  be  ^  considerably  less  than  that 
contained  in  existing  law.  Japan  is  one 
of  the  few  nations  of  the  free  world  with 
whom  we  have  not  previously  entered 
into  a  trade  agreement.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  is  essential  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
Japan  on  the  same  basis  as  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  authorized  in  the  case  of  other 
countries.  Accordingly,  the  proviso 
specifies  that  the  qualifications  relative 
to  import  quantities  which  are  applicable 
to  future  agreements  negotiated  with 
other  countries  shall  not  apply  to  trade 
agreements  to  which  Japan  is  a  party. 

The  proviso  would  further  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  negotiation  of  multilateral 
agreements  involving  Japan  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  expanding  Japanese 
export  markets  in  free  countries  of  the 
world  other  than  the  United  States. 
The  importance  to  free  world  security 
of  the  economic  stability  of  Japan  as  a 


member  of  the  world  of  free  nations  and 
with  strong  economic  ties  with  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Enactment  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  including  the  proviso,  will  make 
possible  an  increase  in  Japanese  exports 
not  only  to  this  country,  but  also  to 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  amendment  contains  one  addi¬ 
tional  provision  authorizing  action  by 
the  President  to  bring  about  decreases 
in  rates  of  duty.  This  authority  is  con¬ 
tained  in  section  5  of  the  bill  on  page  9. 
For  purposes  of  clarity,  I  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  briefly  in  context  with  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  amendment  involving  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  rates. 

Section  5  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  proclaim  limited  decreases  in 
rates  of  duty  under  certain  conditions 
without  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a 
formal  trade  agreement.  Under  this  au¬ 
thority,  the  President  may  proclaim  de¬ 
creases  to  a  rate  50  percent  below  the 
rate  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  but 
such  reductions  may  be  proclaimed  only 
on  those  articles  which  the  President 
finds,  upon  the  basis  of  information  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  are  not 
being  imported  at  all  or  are  being  im¬ 
ported  only  in  negligible  quantities.  All 
statutory  procedures  and  safeguards  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  negotiation  of  a  trade 
agreement  must  be  followed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  before  any  action  can  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  in  section  5.  This  means  that 
the  advice  of  appropriate  departments 
of  the  Government  must  be  obtained 
and  that  interested  parties  will  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  before  action  is  taken. 
The  period  during  which  the  President 
shall  have  such  authority  is  the  same 
as  that  during  which  he  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  formal  trade  agreements, 
which,  under  the  terms  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  will  extend  until  June  12,  1957. 

The  sections  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  discussed,  Mr.  President,  consti¬ 
tute  its  major  provisions.  There  are, 
however,  certain  other  minor  provisions 
to  which  I  will  refer  briefly.  Subsection 
(4)  of  section  3,  found  on  page  7  of  the 
amendment,  directs  the  President,  in 
exercising  his  authority  under  Section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act,  insofar  as  may  be 
done  consistently  with  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  to  avoid  the  subdivision  of  classi¬ 
fication  categories  which  might  give  rise 
to  confusion  or  controversy.  Under 
existing  law,  in  many  instances,  identical 
articles  or  articles  of  substantially  simi¬ 
lar  nature  are  subject  to  varying  rates  of 
duty  and  import  restrictions.  Such  a 
situation  is  indeed  confusing  to  those 
seeking  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Under  this  subsection  of  the  amendment, 
the  President  is  directed  to  take  such 
action  as  is  consistent  with  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  to  eliminate  such  con¬ 
fusion.  Such  action  is  in  accordance 
with  a  specific  recommendation  of  the 
Randall  Commission. 

Beginning  on  line  20  of  page  7,  certain 
changes  of  a  technical  nature  are  made 
in  subsection  (b)  of  Section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act.  This  said  subsection  (b),  as 
now  contained  in  the  act,  deals  with 
preferential  agreements  with  Cuba.  The 
word  “exclusive”  is  moved  from  one 
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place  in  existing  language  to  another 
place  so  that,  under  the  amendment,  the 
word  “exclusive”  modifies  the  phrase 
“preferential  custom  treatment”  rather 
than  the  word  “agreement.”  Under 
existing  law,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  preferential  treatment  could  be 
accorded  to  Cuba  in  any  agreement  other 
than  one  which  was  an  exclusive  agree¬ 
ment  with  Cuba.  As  a  result  of  this 
amendment,  any  doubt  about  the  au¬ 
thority  to  afford  exclusive  preferential 
treatment  to  Cuba,  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  multilateral  agreement,  is  removed. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  amendment 
affecting  the  Cuba  clause  is  designed  to 
insure  that  the  limitations  with  respect 
to  decreases  in  rates  as  imposed  by  the 
three  alternatives,  shall  likewise  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  new  agreement  that  may 
be  entered  into  with  Cuba. 

Beginning  on  line  12  of  page  8,  the 
amendment  restates  existing  law  to  the 
effect  that  the  term  “existing  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1945,”  as  used  in  the  act,  shall 
mean  existing  on  that  date  however 
established  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  act  of  Congress.  The  same 
definition  is  applied  to  the  term  “Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1954”  as  used  in  the  amendment. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  term  “ex¬ 
isting”  wherever  used  in  the  act  without 
a  specific  date  means  existing  on  the  day 
on  which  the  particular  trade  agreement 
involved  is  entered  into. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  make  a  semiannual  report  to 
the  Congress  outlining  the  progress  made 
pursuant  to  a  directive  by  Congress  that 
the  President  proceed  to  secure  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  escape-clause  provisions 
into  all  trade  agreements  which  did  not 
originally  contain  such  safeguards.  Sec¬ 
tion  4  on  page  9  eliminates  this  required 
report.  The  amendment  provides,  how¬ 
ever,  beginning  at  line  1,  page  9,  that  in 
lieu  of  this  limited  report  now  required 
by  law,  the  President  shall  submit  an¬ 
nually  to  Congress  a  much  more  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  including  the 
incorporation  of  escape  clauses  in  exist¬ 
ing  agreements. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  all  existing  safeguards  found  in 
current  legislation  are  retained.  The 
amendment  specifically  provides  that  the 
President  may  at  any  time  terminate  any 
proclamation  issued  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  suspend  the 
application  of  any  proclamation  because 
of  discriminatory  treatment  of  American 
commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  (in¬ 
cluding  the  operations  of  international 
cartels)  is  also  specifically  retained. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  “peril  point”  provisions  or  the 
escape -clause  safeguards  which  have 
previously  been  written  into  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  a  letter  dated  June  22,  1954,  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
endorsing  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22,  1954. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  We  have  been  asked 
about  the  position  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  relative  to  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  We 
favor  a  3-year  extension  of  this  act,  with 
some  improvements.  We  believe  the  United 
States  should  use  its  leadership  to  bring 
about  realistic  trade  agreements  and  trade 
arrangements  among  free  nations  to  pro¬ 
gressively  reduce  trade  barriers  and  expand 
mutually  advantageous  private  trade.  To 
this  end,  the  President  should  be  authorized 
to  negotiate  changes  in  United  States  tariffs 
and  import  restrictions,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  excessive  industrial  tariffs  and  on  items 
with  duties  in  excess  of  25  percent  ad 
valorem,  in  return  for  concessions  from  other 
countries  •  with  respect  to  tariffs,  import 
quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  other  trade 
barriers.  We  should  offer  more  stability  in 
tariff  rates  and  customs  for  reasonable  pe¬ 
riods  in  return  for  comparable  reciprocal 
benefits. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  as  well  as  the 
President,  should  be  required  to  take  into 
consideration  the  national  welfare  and  the 
international  trade  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  under  this  act.  Addi¬ 
tional  legislation  to  further  revise  and 
simplify  United  States  customs  laws,  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures  and  the  elimination  of 
legislation  and  regulations  which  require 
“Buy  American,”  are  also  badly  needed. 

The  prosperity  of  all  American  agriculture 
is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  United  States  agricultural  exports. 
Largely  due  to  the  loss  of  exports,  we  are  now 
faced  with  accumulating  surpluses,  declining 
prices,  and  the  necessity  of  diverting  from 
production  about  25  million  acres  in  3  crops 
alone — wheat,  cotton,  and  corn — in  1954. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  farm  problem  is  to  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  until  they  balance  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
this  result,  it  is  imperative  that  we  put  into 
operation  a  domestic  price  support  policy 
which  will  be  consistent  with  our  foreign 
trade  objectives,  which  will  yield  the  maxi¬ 
mum  net  income  for  farmers  instead  of 
pricing  us  out  of  the  market  at  home  or 
abroad. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  take  con¬ 
structive  steps  to  dispose  of  existing  burden¬ 
some  surpluses  in  ways  which  will  not  unduly 
disrupt  markets.  One  of  the  most  effecetive 
steps  to  this  end  would  be  the  early  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  2475  with  some  clarifying  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  expand 
trade,  the  United  States  should  put  into 
operation  the  programs  outlined  above.  We 
urge  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  these  needed 
measures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 
Legislative  Director. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FAR¬ 
RINGTON,  DELEGATE  FROM  THE 

TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  resolution  coming  over  from  the  House 
regarding  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Farrington,  Delegate  from  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  591) ,  which  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Farrington,  a  Delegate  from  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection, 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  265)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  late  a 
Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena¬ 
tors  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Delegate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi¬ 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  As  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  take  a  recess 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  6  o’clock  and  57  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  June  23,  1954,  at 
12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  22,  1954: 

United  States  District  Judges 

Emett  C.  Choate,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Florida,  to  fill  a  new  position. 

Herbert  S.  Boreman,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  United  States  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
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ern  district  of  West  Virginia,  vice  William 
Eli  Baker,  retired. 


In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  persons  to  he  lieu¬ 
tenants  (junior  grade)  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard: 


Marion  L.  Weiss 
Kermit  R.  Meade 
Burton  W.  Kniseley 
Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr. 
Henry  H.  Bell 
Philip  C.  Lutzi 


Richard  P.  Malm 
Lambert  J.  Larson 
Cortland  G.  Pohle,  Jr. 
John  L.  Klenk 
Earl  A.  Baker 
George  J.  Kashuba 


Swain  L.  Wilson 
Phillip  B.  Moberg 
Lawrence  A.  White 
John  S.  Nuzum 
Wilfred  Bleakley,  Jr. 
John  S.  Phillips 
James  P.  Randle 
George  T.  Doyle,  Jr. 
John  H.  Fournier 
Richard  O.  Haughey 
Richard  L.  Jacobs 
Louis  L.  Zumstein 
Alfred  P.  Manning,  Jr. 


George  J.  Roy,  Jr. 
Frank  R.  Buesseler 
Robert  W.  Witter 
Robert  N.  Pierce 
John  G.  Martinez 
Ted  L.  Gannaway 
Robert  A.  Moss 
Richard  M.  Thomas 
Daniel  L.  Muir 
George  P.  Adamson 
Graham  Hall 
John  L.  Steinmetz,  Jr. 
Edward  F.  Yost,  Jr. 


Henry  Wilks,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Hratko 
Charles  E.  Martin 
Richard  Lacy 
Hugh  C.  Wyatt 
Robert  C.  Powell 
George  E.  Maloney 
Richard  J.  Knapp 
Robert  Russell 


Robert  B.  Grant 
Norman  S.  Morrill 
Michael  J.  Madden 
Eugene  A.  Stroup 
Byron  W.  Jordan 
Russell  H.  Ferrier,  Jr. 
Raymond  P.  Litts 
Clement  H.  E.  Kerans, 
Jr. 


Frederick  P.  Schubert  David  M.  Kaetzel 
Raymond  C.  Bassett, 

Jr. 
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■:  in  education  (op  825“W  ^  55*  R#  9040,  t0  aufchorize  cooperative  research 

ecuca^ion  ^pp.  8253-4).  House  conferees  have  been  appointed. 

10‘  Dauttoritv'ofAfeqd  ?°  £!“  oonfe^nce  reP°rt  on  S.  2844,  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  of  U.  S.  disbursing  officers  to  perform  certain  banking  services  for 

Resident.  abroad’  et°-  (P’  8275>*  This  bil1  wil1  nOT  be  se>*  to  the 

U ’’  'dS^TSts  m167  inse^ed  his  state»>ent  favoring  more  consumption  of 

8249^.P  d  b  d  fflsconsln  Dairying  article  giving  data  on  this  matter  (p. 


HOUSE 

Ut  F^ecutiv^consIdPrI+aily  statesj  "Committee  on  Agriculture:  Continued 

proDosed  hv  Jfideration  of  tke  general  farm  program,  and  adopted  an  amendment 

snL?Tef  ^1V%Abernethy  <iassissiPPi)  ^hich  would  make  the 
siVn?  tt°f  ?0tt+°?  °r  any  marketin^  year  the  estimated  domestic  con- 

C?ttof,  for  ^ e  marketing  year  for  which  such  normal  supply  is  being 

20  percent*  Jr  +  >!  6  es^lmated  exP°rts  of  cotton  for  such  marketing  year,  plus 

’  ca™!?  fithe  °f  SUCh  consumPtion  and  exports  as  an  allowance  for  * 

whiTJ  r!  ,  A^S°  adopted  a?  amendment  by  Representative  Lovre  (South  Dakota) 

In  tw»^Sfd  place  fefd  grains  under  the  same  support  price  established  for  corn. 
w  +  after?oon  meeting  the  committee  approved  miscellaneous  provisions  relat- 
g  to  peanuts  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  general  farm  bill."  (p.  D726.) 

13'  PRI0E  SUPP0RTS'  ReP-  Patman  spoke  favoring  family-size  farms, 

xnsertod  CCC  tables  showing  comparison  of  figures  on  farm  price-support  loand, 
ana  stated  that  the  present  price  supports  encourage  a  movement  toward  big 
larms  (pp.  8318-27). 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  agricultural  appropriation 
bill,  and  House  concurred  in  amendments  in  disagreement.  House  and  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  made  decisions  on  farm  program  bill.  Both  Houses  received  President’s 
message  favoring  foreign  aid  program.  Senate  passed  measure  continuing  farm  hous¬ 
ing  program  1  month.  Senate  rejected  motion  to  reconsider  Army  flood-control 
appropriations.  Senate  debated  trade  agreements  bill.  Senate  passed  bill  to 
permit  immigration  of  additional  sheepherders.  Senate  passed  bill  t o  continue 
duty-free  copper  imports.  Rep.  Patman  spoke  favoring  family-size  farm  limit  on 
price  supports.  House  committee  decided  amounts  in  foreign  aid  bill.  Rep, 
Sullivan  urged  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  to  needy  Americans. 


SENATE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION. BILL,  1955.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  re¬ 

port  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  8779,  and  the  House  concurred  in  the  two  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  which  had  been  reported  in  disagreement  (pp.  8253,  8305-7),  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President . 

2,  FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Houses  received  the  President’s  message  recommending  amendment 

and  continuation  of  the  mutual  security  program;  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (H.  Doc.  449) (pp.  8244,  8299-300). 
The  President  requested  authorization  of  approximately  33,500,000,000,  of  which 
',>2,748.4  million  would  be  for  military  aid,  >241.3  million  for  Korea,  $256.4 
milli°n  development  assistance,  and  Sl31»6  million  for  technical  cooperation. 

The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  Res. 

214,  providing  for  a  study  of  technical-assistance  programs  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  (S.  Rept,  1628) (p.  8245). 


3.  HOUSING  LOANS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  167,  to  continue  various 
housing  lav/s  for  July  1954  pending  enactment  of  the  regular  housing  bill  (pp. 
8250-1).  This  measure  authorizes  (>8,500,000  additional  for  loans  under  the 
farm  housing  program  administered  by  this  Department,  plus-  additional  amounts 
for  contributions  under  the  program. 
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made  today  will  serve  notice  to  all  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  the  dangers  which  con¬ 
front  us,  and  will  serve  to  awaken  free 
people  everywhere. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  words.  Coming  from  one  of  his 
stature  and  position,  they  gratify  me 
very  much. 

The  sentiments  he  has  expressed  will, 
I  am  certain,  give  notice  to  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  what  we 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  which  was  published  in 
Diario  Las  Americas,  the  Americas  Daily, 
of  Miami,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  Other  Govern¬ 
ments  op  the  Americas  Should  Help 

Anti-Communist  Guatemalan  Patriots 

The  moment  has  now  arrived  for  the 
Guatemalan  people  to  rise  up  in  arms  against 
a  dictatorial  Communist  regime  which  has 
allied  itself  in  treasonable  fashion  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  detriment  of  both  na¬ 
tional  and  hemispheric  interests,  causing 
the  outbreak  of  a  conflict  featured  by  Guate¬ 
malan  fighting  against  Guatemalan  and  pro¬ 
voking  the  greatest  rift  in  hemispheric  secu¬ 
rity  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  pan- 
Americanism. 

Inasmuch  as  native  Guatemalan  Commu¬ 
nists  have  an  even  greeter  responsibility 
toward  their  own  country  than  do  their 
confreres  abroad,  their  action  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  shedding  of  Guatemalan  blood 
will  hang  heavy  in  the  balance  of  history. 
The  foreign  agents  of  international  commu¬ 
nism  have  been  busy  negotiating  the  fate  of 
the  Guatemalan  people  and  their  dignity 
as  a  nation,  but  the  greatest  share  of  the 
blame  must  be  shouldered  by  the  homegrown 
traitors  to  the  Guatemalan  nation  who  have 
compromised  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Now  that  the  battle  cry  of  freedom  has 
sounded  In  the  midst  of  flying  bullets — a 
situation  that  has  arisen  despite  the  fact 
that  peaceful  means  would  have  been  prefer¬ 
able  for  overthrowing  the  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship — the  titanic  struggle  facing  the 
anti-Communist  people  of  Guatemala  in 
their  fight  against  the  forces  mustered  by 
Russia’s  totalitarian  ally  has  placed  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Americas  on  a  delicate  spot. 
The  dilemma  confronting  them  will  not 
admit  of  half-way  measures.  Either  those 
governments  must  be  definitely  on  the  side 
of  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Guatemala 
or  they  must  be  on  the  side  of  a  government 
that  is  bound  to  follow  the  directions  which 
the  Kremlin  dictates  to  it. 

Because  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation,  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
handful  of  brave  men  have  launched  them¬ 
selves  on  a  war  to  liberate  their  people  and 
preserve  American  solidarity,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  a  force  of  Guatemalans  are  lay¬ 
ing  down  their  lives  to  fight  a  Soviet  spear¬ 
head  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  Americas, 
the  governments  of  this  hemisphere  should 
hasten  to  lend  their  moral  and  their  material 
support  to  those  in  the  land  of  the  Quetzal 
who  are  confronting  an  ally  of  Soviet  im¬ 
perialism.  The  patriots  fighting  today  in 
Guatemala  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
a  government  that  recently  received  a  $10 
million  shipment  of  arms  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

To  abandon  the  Guatemalans  at  this  time 
during  a  battle  with  historic  significance  for 
them  and  for  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 


would  be  an  act  of  Injustice  toward  any 
people  and  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  fate  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Americas.  Just  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
Korea,  when  the  immediate  fate  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  was  not  directly  involved,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  back  up 
the  anti-Communist  forces  of  Guatemala, 
and  it  should  be  joined  in  this  by  its  fellow 
American  nations.  Washington  officials 
should  not  be  alarmed  that  such  action 
might  be  misinterpreted  as  an  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Guatemala;  on  the  contrary,  it 
could  only  be  construed  as  intervention  on 
the  behalf  of  that  nation.  The  current  battle 
isn’t  directed  against  the  Guatemalan  people, 
but  rather  against  a  government  that  is  being 
supported  by  the  Kremlin.  The  nations  of 
the  Americas  must  not  fail  Guatemala  in  this 
historic  moment. 

The  Communist-backed  military  might  of 
the  present  Guatemalan  Government  must 
not  be  allowed  to  overwhelm  the  movement 
of  liberation  that  has  been  initiated  amidst 
bullets  and  sacrifices  by  a  group  of  patriots 
inasmuch  as  hemispheric  security  would 
thereby  be  placed  in  jeopardy  and  the  na¬ 
tional  dignity  of  Guatemala  would  be  tram¬ 
pled  underfoot. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for 
having  yielded  to  me. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8779)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  and  20  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  129.  An  act  to  amend  tfie  act  of  August 
30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1049),  authorizing  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin  to  submit 
claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims; 

S.  932.  An  act  to  equalize  the  treatment 
accorded  to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  Corps  with  that  accorded  to  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  other  corps  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

S.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alma  S. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; 

S.  2742.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
21,  1951,  relating  to  certain  payments  out  of 
Ute  Indian  tribal  funds; 

S.  2777.  An  act  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  Skagway,  Alas¬ 
ka,  and  other  points  in  Alaska,  between 
Haines,  Alaska,  and  other  points  in  Alaska, 
and  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points 
in  Alaska  or  the  continental  United  States, 
either  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for 
any  part  of  the  transportation; 

S.  2845.  An  act  to  amend  section  3528  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  metal  for  minor  coins  of  the 
United  States; 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1951,  as  amended,  to  continue  in 
effect  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  First 
War  Powers  Act,  1941; 

S.  3364.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1949  (63  Stat.  1049);  and 

S.3481.  An  act  to  amend  sections  23 A  and 
24A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  23,  1954,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  129.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1049),  authorizing  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin  to  submit 
claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims; 

S.  932.  An  act  to  equalize  the  treatment 
accorded  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Veterinary  Corps  with  that  accorded  to  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  other  corps  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

S.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alma  S. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; 

S.  2742.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1951,  relating  to  certain  payments 
out  of  Ute  Indian  tribal  funds; 

S.  2777.  An  act  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  Skagway,  Alas¬ 
ka,  and  other  points  in  Alaska,  between 
Haines,  Alaska,  and  other  points  in  Alaska, 
and  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points 
in  Alaska  or  the  continental  United  States, 
either  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for 
any  part  of  the  transportation; 

S.  2845.  An  act  to  amend  section  3528  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  metal  for  minor  coins  of 
the  United  States; 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1951,  as  amended,  to  continue  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  First  War 
Powers  Act,  1941; 

S.  3364.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1949  (63  Stat.  1049);  and 

S.  3481.  An  act  to  amend  sections  23A  and 
24A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended. 


AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT  AP¬ 
PROPRIATION  BILL,  .  1955— CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8779)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  22,  1954,  p. 
8187,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  that 
the  conference  report  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes.  The  report  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
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Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7434)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments.  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Murray,  and  Mr.  Hill  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
EDUCATION 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7601)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Education,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Hill  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  IN 
EDUCATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9040)  to 
authorize  cooperative  research  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ment,  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Hill  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Watkins  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  foreign-trade  policy  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  the  Congress 
will  consider  this  year.  It  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
weathervane  that  points  to  fair  or  foul 
weather  in  our  domestic  economy.  The 
foreign-trade  policy  we  adopt  can  mean 
the  difference  between  prosperous  export 
trade  and  falling  prices  and  unmanage¬ 
able  surpluses.  It  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment  for  American 
workers.  It  can  mean  the  difference 
between  prosperity  and  depression  for 
American  business.  It  can  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  allied  economic  solidar¬ 
ity  and  stagnation  of  trade  and  economic 
division  in  the  free  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  foreign  economic  policy  state¬ 
ment  of  March  30,  gave  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  need  for  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered.  He  said: 

The  United  States  stands  ready  and  able 
to  produce  and  sell  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  buy  from  us.  The  inability 
of  many  foreign  countries  to  buy  our  goods 
in  the  volume  we  would  like  to  sell  does 
not  arise  from  any  lack  of  desire  for  these 
goods.  Such  is  far  from  the  case.  Instead 
it  arises  out  of  the  inability  of  these  na¬ 
tions  to  pay — in  dollars — for  the  volume  we 
have  to  sell. 

Dollar  grants  are  no  lasting  solution  to 
this  impasse.  *  *  *  The  solution  is  a  higher 
level  of  two-way  trade.  Thus  we  can  sell 
and  receive  payment  for  our  exports  and 
have  an  increasing  volume  of  investment 
abroad  to  assist  economic  development  over¬ 
seas  and  yield  return  to  us.  Greater  free¬ 
dom  from  restrictions  and  controls  and  the 
increased  efficiencies  which  arise  from  ex¬ 
panding  markets  and  the  freer  play  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  this  higher  trade  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  24  other  Senators,  is  designed 
to  accomplish  those  objectives  which 
President  Eisenhower  so  forthrightly 
outlined. 

As  the  President  submitted  his  pro¬ 
gram  on  March  30,  he  called  it  the  min¬ 
imum  which  he  considered  essential. 
And  with  that  characterization  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree.  I  was  sorely  disappointed 
that  the  President  did  not  go  further  in 
his  recommendations  for  trade  liberali¬ 
zation,  but  I  think  he  was, taking  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  rise  now  to 
support  that  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  the  program  he  outlined  is  the 
absolute  minimum  which  must  be  en¬ 
acted.  I  agree  implicitly  with  his  warn¬ 
ing  that  “Failure  to  so  move  will  directly 
threaten  our  domestic  economy,  for  it 
will  doom  our  efforts  to  find  ways  by 
which  others,  through  their  own  efforts, 
can  buy  our  goods.” 
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Mr.  President,  to  enact  only  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  law  means  that  once  again  we  will 
do  nothing  to  bolster  our  sagging  world 
trade.  It  means  that  for  another  year 
the  President  will  not  have  the  minimum 
weapons  he  needs  to  meet  and  counter 
the  growing  threat  of  the  Communist 
trade  offensive.  It  means  that  our  mar¬ 
kets  abroad  will  continue  to  contract  and 
ultimately  vanish.  It  means  that  for 
another  year  our  customers  abroad  will 
wonder  what  our  long-range  trade  pplicy 
will  be,  when  finally  we  make  up  our 
minds.  It  means  that  the  Soviet  and 
Red  Chinese  trade  bait  will  look  more 
and  more  tempting  to  our  allies  as  they 
grow  more  and  more  restive  and  uneasy, 
waiting  for  the  United  States  to  study 
the  question  further,  and  perhaps  even¬ 
tually  make  up  its  mind. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  upon  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Finance  Committee  which  provides 
merely  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  The  provisions  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  are  substantially  a  verbatim  ver¬ 
sion  of  H.  R.  8860,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Kean,  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  informed 
that  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Randall 
Commission  and  officials  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  embodies  the  original  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  administration. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  scope  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  propose  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
the  Senate’s  time  to  explain  its  provi¬ 
sions. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  provides 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  basic  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  negotiate  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements.  This  3-year 
extension  will  provide  some  assurance 
to  our  friends  abroad  with  respect  to  the 
continuity  of  United  States  trade  policy. 

The  basic  authority  for  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  is  contained  in  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
Section  3  of  my  amendment  makes  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  of  existing  law  as 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill,  since  it 
can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  analyze  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  world  trade,  and  indicate  the 
necessity  of  acting  now  to  adopt  a  lib¬ 
eralized  foreign  trade  policy. 

Last  year  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  delayed  taking  definitive  action 
on  an  international  trade  program.  It 
was  argued — with  some  justification,  I 
think — that  time  was  needed  for  the  new 
administration  to  study  and  familiarize 
itself  with  the  problems  of  world  trade. 
So  we  marked  time  by  enacting  a  simple 
1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  meant  that  we 
would  do  nothing.  And  we  did  nothing, 
not  one  new  trade  agreement  was  made. 

During  that  year  of  inaction  on  our 
part,  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Commu- 
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nist  trade  overtures  to  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  met  with  alarming  success. 
Already  Russia  had  concluded  trade 
agreements  with  15  of  our  allies,  and  Red 
China  with  13.  Both  Red  nations  are 
moving  relentlessly  to  broaden  the  scope 
and  step  up  the  tempo  of  trade  with 
these  allies  of  ours,  allies  who  for  years 
have  been  our  best  customers,  allies  upon 
whom  we  have  depended  to  sell  much  of 
our  surplus  production. 

The  Reds  are  driving  hard  to  take  over 
our  foreign  markets  and  to  leave  us 
stuck  with  huge  unsalable  surpluses. 
They  are  trying  desperately  to  establish 
trade  relations  with  our  allies,  because 
they  know  full  well  that  economic  ties 
are  pipelines  of  political  influence.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Communist 
trade  offensive  is  but  the  economic  arm 
of  the  Kremlin’s  plan  for  world  con¬ 
quest. 

We  have,  meanwhile,  as  I  have  said, 
done  nothing  in  the  past  18  months  to 
bolster  our  sagging  foreign  trade;  and 
now  it  is  proposed  that  we  continue  to 
do  nothing.  To  such  a  course  I  cannot 
accede  without  protest. 

The  study  asked  for  last  year  has  been 
made;  and  based  upon  that  study,  the 
President  on  March  30,  submitted  cau¬ 
tious  recommendations  for  liberalizing 
international  trade ;.  and  with  his  report 
he  issued  the  warning  that  “if  we  fail  in 
our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail  in  all.” 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
again  the  warning  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  so  recently  sent  to  this 
body: 

If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail 
In  all. 

That  is  a  clarion  call  for  action.  The 
study  has  been  made,  and  the  recommen¬ 
dation  has  been  made.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act.  However,  instead  of  action,  we 
are  asked  to  preserve  what  the  protec¬ 
tionists  are  pleased  to  call  the  status 
quo.  Mr.  President,  American  working¬ 
men  who  are  losing  their  jobs  because  of 
the  status  quo  do  not  favor  it.  Farmers 
whose  foreign  markets  are  vanishing  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  status  quo.  American 
business,  feeling  the  pinch  of  last  year’s 
billion-dollar  loss  in  export  trade,  does 
not  favor  the  status  quo.  Instead,  they 
want  action.  The  requirements  of  the 
free  world  demand  action,  too.  Are  we 
to  stand  still,  powerless  to  meet  the 
threat  of  the  Communist  economic  of¬ 
fensive?  Are  we  to  mark  time  for  an¬ 
other  year,  while  the  Communists  move 
boldly  to  capture  our  overseas  markets 
and  entice  our  allies  into  the  Communist 
trade  orbit?  I  fear  that  if  we  content 
ourselves  with  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
answer  is  “Yes.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  authority  to  re¬ 
duce  tariffs  under  the  act,  which  expired 
on  June  12,  is  almost  all  used  up.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  negotiating  an 
agreement  with  Japan,  which  may  be  im¬ 
possible  within  a  year’s  time — and  later 
I  shall  make  further  reference  to  it — 
virtually  no  further  reductions  in  tariffs 
would  be  possible  under  a  simple  1-year 
extension.  It  would  but  continue  the 
prevailing  uncertainty. 

International  trade  is  a  long-range  af¬ 
fair.  Under  a  1-year  extension  our  allies 


will  not  be  able  to  make  long-range  plans 
for  participation  in  our  market.  Our 
allies  will  be  unable  to  quote  firm  prices 
on  orders  which  require  more  than  a 
year  to  fill.  Neither  they  nor  we  will  be 
able  to  move  with  vigor  and  assurance 
to  establish  markets,  for  markets  are  not 
built  in  a  year. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  let  our  friends 
abroad  know  what  trade  policies  they  can 
expect  from  us  in  the  future,  beyond  June 
12  of  next  year.  We  simply  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  keep  them  on  pins  and  needles, 
wondering  each  year  what  the  next  year 
will  bring  in  the  way  of  American  trade 
policy. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  enact  this  year  the 
program  the  President  recommended  on 
March  30.  It  is  necessary  that  we  give 
the  President  authority  to  stimulate 
trade  among  the  free  nations  through 
selective  tariff  reductions.  Such  stimu¬ 
lation  will  go  far  to  meet  the  Red  trade 
offensive  by  giving  our  allies  an  alter¬ 
nate  market  for  their  surpluses.  Also, 
it  will  create  new  markets  for  our  own 
surpluses  that  are  piling  high  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  storage 
bins  and  in  industrial  warehouses,  with 
resultant  unemployment  of  our  working 
people.  It  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  that  bind  the  free  nations  to¬ 
gether,  if  we  will  act  forthrightly  now, 
and  it  will  do  much  to  bolster  their  econ¬ 
omies.  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  it  will 
permit  a  large  reduction  in  our  foreign 
economic-aid  programs. 

The  United  States  is  the  center  of  the 
free  world  economic  system.  We  account 
for  half  the  total  production  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  We  are  the  world’s 
largest  exporter  and  its  largest  importer. 
The  economies  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  are  based  upon  our  economy, 
and  they  watch  us  closely  for  any  hint  of 
change  in  our  way  of  doing  business. 
Further  delay  in  adopting  a  long-range 
trade  program  adapted  to  the  present- 
day  economic  facts  of  life  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  cause  a  nervousness  in  the  free 
world  markets,  a  fear  that  in  our  vacil¬ 
lation,  we  may  swing  again  toward  a  re¬ 
turn  to  Smoot-Hawley  days. 

Though  the  administration  may  sin¬ 
cerely  disavow  the  intent  to  turn  back 
the  clock  to  trade  practices  of  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  the  high  pro¬ 
tectionist  pressures  abroad  in  this  land — 
abroad,  too,  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  right  now — are  enough  to  feed  the 
fears  of  our  allies.  And  the  fact  that  the 
administration  was  unwilling  to  fight  for 
its  program  this  year  will  not  be  very 
reassuring  to  them. 

Inaction  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and 
a  mere  1-year  extension  will  encourage 
apprehension  among  the  free  nations 
that  we  may  be  ready  to  lead  the  free 
world  down  the  road  to  economic  chaos 
and  ruin  like  that  which  followed  World 
War  I. 

Of  course,  many  causes  contributed  to 
that  great  disaster,  but  chief  among 
them  were  the  international  trade  poli¬ 
cies  pursued  by  our  Nation  and  other 
countries  of  the  world  following  World 
War  I. 

That  war  had  left  a  legacy  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  profound  maladjustments,  and  dis¬ 
locations.  Reconstruction  demanded  the 


fullest  use  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world,  and  the  achievements  of  sci¬ 
ence,  technology,  economic  knowledge, 
and  economic  interchange. 

But  such  trade  did  not  occur.  Instead, 
our  Nation  and  others  embarked  upon 
the  road  of  narrow  economic  national¬ 
ism. 

For  a  time  the  seriousness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  obscured  by  reckless  interna¬ 
tional  borrowing  and  lending  which  took 
place  for  more  than  a  decade  following 
the  war.  The  collapse,  sooner  or  later 
bound  to  come,  struck  with  a  force  that 
spared  none,  spreading  economic  ruin 
and  depression  throughout  the  world. 

Still  chasing  the  mirage  of  narrow  na¬ 
tionalism  and  fancied  self-sufficiency 
leaders  of  the  world  at  that  time,  our 
own  country  included,  made  the  fatal 
blunder  of  trying  to  cure  our  ills  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  dosage  of  the  very  poison 
that  had  brought  our  downfall.  Un¬ 
salable  surpluses  piled  up,  arteries  of 
commerce  became  choked  and  clogged, 
while  millions  of  men  became  hungry 
and  desperate,  while  farmers  lost  their 
farms  through  mortgage  foreclosures. 
They  had  lost  their  markets,  their  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  what  they  produced. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  lady  Sena¬ 
tor,  so  new  in  this  body,  that  the  wheat 
producers  in  her  area  of  the  country  are 
now  facing  the  same  prospect.  A  little 
later  in  my  address  I  shall  cite  figures 
graphically  to  illustrate  that  point. 

By  1933  some  kind  of  emergency  ac¬ 
tion  had  to  be  taken.  Fortunately  we 
had  in  our  midst  a  man  with  foresight 
and  wisdom,  a  man  who  visualized  new 
horizons  of  expanded  trade.  He  was  a 
fellow  townsman  of  mine  from  the  hill 
country  of  Tennessee,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  him  and  of  his  record.  Boldly 
he  strode  forward  and  proposed  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  to 
Congress. 

Our  own  farmers  and  workers  needed 
markets  and  jobs.  Cordell  Hull  knew 
that  to  sell  abroad,  we  would  have  to  buy 
from  abroad.  He  knew  that  trade  was  a 
two-way  street.  Exports  and  imports, 
he  explained,  are  interdependent.  To 
induce  others  to  lower  their  barriers  to 
our  merchandise,  we  must  be  willing  to 
reciprocate.  So  he  asked  the  Congress 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  make 
reciprocal  agreements  with  other  na¬ 
tions  for  the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers 
and  other  impediments  to  trade.  The 
73d  Congress  gave  the  President  that  au¬ 
thority  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis. 

The  formula  worked.  It  served  to 
help  lift  us  from  the  depths  of  a  great 
depression.  It  helped  to  hold  together 
the  free  world  economy  and  to  fashion 
the  sinews  of  victory  in  a  horrible  world 
war.  It  aided  the  heartbreaking  recon¬ 
struction  that  followed  the  war.  And 
now,  following  World  War  H,  this  same 
program,  with  amendment  and  improve¬ 
ment,  with  the  liberalization  recom¬ 
mended  by  President  Eisenhower,  can 
become  a  mighty  weapon  for  bolstering 
our  sagging  export  trade  and  building 
allied  economic  solidarity. 

Once  again,  as  was  the  situation  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I,  all  the  resources 
of  the  free  world  and  all  the  science  and 
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technology  are  needed.  So  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interchange  of  the  products  of 
men’s  labor. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  these 
allies,  formerly  good  customers  of  ours, 
lay  devastated.  To  a  large  extent 
they  had  to  liquidate  their  holdings 
abroad  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  at  the 
war’s  end  they  found  themselves  in  a 
perilous  situation.  They  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  what  they  needed  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  industry  and  barren  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  they  did  not  have  the  dollars 
to  buy  what  they  needed  from  us.  In 
addition  to  their  destitution,  they  were 
faced  with  a  new  threat — Russian  com¬ 
munism,  with  its  military  threat,  its  eco¬ 
nomic  offensive,  and  its  political  and 
subversive  penetration. 

In  this  situation,  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  by  itself,  obviously,  was  not 
enough.  True,  it  facilitated  the  ex¬ 
change  of  what  little  our  allies  had  to 
trade.  But  until  their  industry  and 
agriculture  were  rebuilt,  they  had  little 
to  trade.  So  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  had  to  be  supplemented  with  our 
foreign  aid  program — a  program  to  get 
our  allies  back  on  their  feet  so  they 
could  trade  again,  a  program  designed 
to  keep  them  from  falling  prey  to  an 
omnivorous  Kremlin. 

To  our  everlasting  credit,  as  I  see  it, 
we  recognized  that  our  safety  was  bound 
up  with  the  safety  of  our  allies,  that 
our  long-range  prosperity  was  contin¬ 
gent  upon  their  prosperity,  that  our 
peace,  indeed,  was  contingent  upon  their 
peace,  that  it  was  to  our  advantage  to 
help  rebuild  their  industries  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  help  short  up  their  tottering 
economies.  So  we  came  forward  with 
the  Marshall  plan  and  other  plans  for 
economic  aid,  rehabilitation,  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

To  date  we  have  spent  more  than  $60 
billion  in  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  We  have 
helped  them  along  the  road  to  recovery. 
Much  of  that  money  we  spent  went  to 
bridge  the  dollar-gap  between  exports 
and  imports.  With  this  aid  our  exports 
grew,  until  last  year  they  reached  $15.7 
billion.  Had  the  gap  not  been  bridged, 
the  recovery  of  our  allies  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  our  trade  would 
have  dwindled  to  dangerously  low  levels. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have 
made  remarkable  recovery  and  they  are 
eager  to  resume  two-way  trade.  They 
must  have  trade,  otherwise  the  industry 
and  agriculture  they  have  rebuilt  will 
stagnate. 

Though  their  recovery  is  remarkable, 
some  of  their  economies  are  still  shaky, 
and  their  currencies  are  not  freely  con¬ 
vertible.  Others  are  under  direct  threat 
of  Red  economic  and  military  aggression. 
For  some  the  choice  is  trade  or  starva¬ 
tion.  The  President  took  cognizance  of 
this  situation  in  his  recommendations  of 
March  30,  when  he  said: 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the 
policies  I  have  recommended  to  expand  ex¬ 
port  and  import  trade  and  increase  the  flow 
of  our  capital  into  foreign  investment,  our 
friends  abroad  may  be  discouraged  in  their 
effort  to  reestablish  a  free  market  for  their 
currencies. 


They  want  to  trade  with  the  United 
States.  They  want  to  trade  with  the 
free  world. 

Our  friends  abroad  are  ready  to  re¬ 
sume  trade.  Their  productivity,  thanks 
to  their  effort  and  our  help,  is  above  pre¬ 
war  levels  in  most  cases.  Yet  barriers  to 
trade  leave  them  all  dressed  up  with 
nowhere  to  go,  so  to  speak.  As  the 
President  said: 

Dollar  grants  are  no  lasting  solution  to  this 
impasse. 

We  should  no  longer  try  to  fill  the 
dollar  gap  with  major  grants. 

The  solution  is  a  higher  level  of  two-way 
trade. 

Those  are  the  words  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  reciprocal  trade  formula  that 
Cordell  Hull  gave  us  is  still  good,  but,  as 
the  Randall  Commission  found,  it  needs 
revision.  Even  the  best  of  programs 
must  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  must 
be  nourished  from  time  to  time  with  new 
enthusiasm  and  new  ideas  and  improve¬ 
ments.  The  basic  formula  is  still  good 
and  it  will  still  work.  A  higher  level  of 
international  trade  still  equals  greater 
prosperity  for  American  agriculture,  for 
American  labor,  and  for  American  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  still  means  economic  soli¬ 
darity  for  the  free  world.  The  Pytha¬ 
gorean  theorem  still  works  on  any  tri¬ 
angle,  but  the  figures  in  the  equation 
have  to  be  changed  as  the  length  of  the 
legs  of  the  triangle  change.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  substitute  new  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  equation  to  meet  new  circum¬ 
stances. 

“But,”  say  those  who  counsel  inaction, 
“give  us  more  time  to  study.” 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  this  argument 
that  more  time  for  study  is  needed  is  not 
valid.  When  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  was  first  enacted,  its  authority  was 
extended  for  only  3  years.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  the 
Congress  should  review  its  application 
and  operation.  Congress  did  review  the 
application  and  found  that  the  program 
had  worked  well.  So  it  voted  another 
limited  extension.  In  all,  the  program 
has  been  extended  eight  times,  and  each 
time  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
have  reviewed  its  application  and  found 
it  worthwhile.  Congress  has,  in  fact, 
maintained  a  continuing  study  of  our 
foreign  commerce  over  the  past  20  years. 
Each  time  the  program  came  up  for 
extension,  extensive  hearings  were  held 
and  all  who  were  interested  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  testify. 

For  example,  in  1940  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  hearings  for  20 
days  and  these  hearings  filled  2,893 
pages.  In  that  same  year  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  held  9  days  of  hear¬ 
ings,  filling  867  pages  of  testimony.  On 
the  1949  extension,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  for  a  week  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  held  16 
days  of  hearings.  Only  last  year  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  16  days 
of  hearings  and  filled  2,028  pages.  These 
recent  hearings  are  available  to  all.  The 
hearings,  held  over  the  past  20  years,  are 
available  to  all.  Since  that  time  other 
studies  have  been  made. 


I  digress  to  say  that  no  problem  has 
been  so  thoroughly  studied  by  Congress 
as  has  the  question  of  trade  and  the 
question  of  tariff  policy. 

Not  only  has  Congress  studied  the  situ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  President,  so  have  many  other 
governmental  commissions  and  commit¬ 
tees.  The  reports  for  all  these  commis¬ 
sions  have  recommended  a  reduction  of 
United  States  trade  barriers,  and  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  reduction  by  other  countries. 
I  know  of  not  one  exception  to  that  state¬ 
ment.  Let  me  cite  some  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  which  have  worked  on  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Gordon  Gray,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army,  undertook  a  job  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  He 
was  called  upon  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  charting  the  course  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  and  programs.  The  Gray 
Report,  issued  in  November  of  1950,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  trade  barriers  be 
lowered.  That  report  on  pages  78  and  79 
says: 

There  is  a  need  to  reduce  import  harriers 
not  only  to  augment  our  already  strained 
sources  of  supply  but,  by  increasing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  dollar  earnings  by  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  to  limit  their  requirements 
for  economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  *  *  * 

The  cornerstone  of  United  States  tariff 
policy  since  1934  has  been  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  under  which  the 
United  States  has  negotiated,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  extensive  reduction  in  United  States 
import  duties.  *  *  *  This  program  is  admi¬ 
rably  designed  to  continue  to  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  long-run  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  William  H.  Draper,  who  served  as 
our  special  representative  in  Europe,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  President  in  August  of  1952 
on  the  political,  military,  and  economic 
development  in  Europe  during  the  6 
months  ending  June  of  1952.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  economic -aid  programs, 
he  had  this  to  say : 

During  the  past  few  years  ♦  *  *  we  have 
been  taxing  our  own  people  to  pay  for  the 
huge  excess  volume  of  resources — both  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods — which 
we  have  been  shipping  to  Europe. 

I  digress  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  that  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  we  can  sell  and  be  paid 
in  full.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  too  far 
away  when  we  can  end  economic  aid,  the 
gifts  of  money,  with  which  European 
countries  buy  our  goods. 

I  return  to  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Draper : 

To  maintain  our  present  volume  of  ex¬ 
port  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  paid 
in  full,  we  must  greatly  increase  our  im¬ 
ports  from  Europe  and  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

If  this  simple  truth  were  clearly  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted  by  our  own  people,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  the  next  administration — 

This  was  before  the  change  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  before  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  came  into  office — 
and  the  new  Congress  would  doubtless  find 
ways  and  means  to  gradually  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  Among  other  methods  to 
this  end,  I  would  suggest  reaffirmation  and 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
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program,  enactment  of  proposed  legislation 
for  simplified  customs  procedures  and  the 
progressive  lowering  of  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  and  duties.  Such  a  policy  would 
increase  Europe’s  capacity  to  pay  without 
corespondingly  reducing  our  exports.  I  be¬ 
lieve  adoption  of  this  policy  would  directly 
benefit  the  United  States  by  increasing  its 
economic,  and  eventually  its  military, 
security. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  misunderstand  the 
import  of  Mr.  Draper’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  They  are  blunt  and  forthright. 

In  June  of  1952  still  another  Commis¬ 
sion  reported.  This  was  the  Paley  Com¬ 
mission — the  President’s  Materials  Pol¬ 
icy  Commission.  The  Paley  Commission 
made  recommendations  “for  policies  and 
programs  which  they  believed  will  help 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
toward  greater  economic  and  industrial 
strength  and  reinforce  our  joint  security 
against  aggression.” 

The  Paley  Commission  found: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program  should  be  carried  forward 
and  its  authority  expanded.  Under  this 
time-tested  system  the  Government  should 
continue  to  reduce  duties  on  raw  materials 
in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1952,  the 
Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  made  a  searching  reexamination  of 
United  States  trade  and  tariff  policies. 
This  Board  was  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  agriculture,  labor,  business,  and 
other  distinguished  citizens,  and  was 
headed  by  Daniel  W.  Bell.  The  Bell 
report,  released  in  February  of  1953,  had 
this  to  say  about  trade  restrictions: 

Immediate  action  in  formulating  and  car¬ 
rying  out  a  better  United  States  trade  policy 
is  in  the  national  interest  and  is  vital  to  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world.  Unless 
this  country  is  prepared  to  increase  its  im¬ 
ports,  *  *  *  the  United  States  exports  will 
decline  and  American  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  prophecy  by  that  Commission  of 
outstanding  men,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Bell,  was  made  in  February 
of  1953.  In  the  light  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  that  time,  I  wish  Senators 
would  examine  the  validity  of  that  pre¬ 
diction.  Let  me  repeat: 

Unless  this  country  is  prepared  to  increase 
Its  imports,  *  *  *  the  United  States  exports 
will  decline  and  American  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  seriously  affected. 

Later  on  in  my  address  I  shall  detail 
how  seriously  American  agriculture, 
American  business,  American  labor,  and 
American  economy  have  been  affected 
by  the  loss  of  our  export  trade.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  quotation: 

Our  guiding  aim  should  be,  by  national 
and  international  action,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  trade,  and  consumption  of  goods, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
and  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment 
in  international  commerce,  thus  contribut¬ 
ing  to  an  expanding  world  economy,  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  rising  levels  of  employment  and  real 
income,  and  to  the  creation  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  conducive  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
anticipate  anything  the  Senator  from 


Tennessee  may  say  later  in  his  speech, 
but  I  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
very  end  of  the  quotation  which  he  read. 
The  able  Senator  disgressed  a  little  from 
the  quotation  to  say  something  about 
what  he  would  discuss  later  in  his  very 
excellent  speech — the  impact  on  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  agriculture  by  reason 
of  our  failure  to  develop  a  good,  lively, 
healthy  world  trade.  In  the  concluding 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bell  he  said :  “and  to  the 
creation  of  economic  conditions  con¬ 
ducive  to  world  peace.” 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  us  today  is 
how  we  are  going  to  make  a  contribution 
to  world  peace  by  encouraging  a  good, 
healthy  trade  relationship  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  it  has  been  freely  predicted 
that  if  the  Kremlin  is  ever  able  to  break 
down  the  alliance  which  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  growing  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  it  will  be  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade.  Of  course,  we  see  nations, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe,  drawn 
inevitably  toward  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries  by  various  demands  in  connection 
with  trade.  They  are  required  to  trade 
with  those  nations  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  Senator  does  not  intend 
to  comment  on  that  phase  of  the  subject 
later  on,  I  wish  he  would  comment  on 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  already  com¬ 
mented  on  it  to  some  extent,  and  expect 
to  comment  further,  later  on  in  my 
remarks,  but  I  shall  at  this  time  give  a 
brief  response  to  the  able  commentary  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
What  he  has  said  illustrates  the  fact  that 
trade  is  a  two-edged  sword — not  only  a 
two-way  street,  but  a  two-edged  sword. 
Our  foreign-trade  policy  must  be  coin¬ 
cidental  to  our  foreign  policy  because 
friendship  follows  the  trade  routes.  If 
we  are  able  to  maintain  the  mutually 
healthy  trade  relations  of  the  free  world 
community,  we  shall  have  lasting  ties 
of  friendship.  If,  however,  we  lose  those 
ties  and  they  are  acquired  by  Red  China 
and  Red  Russia,  then  the  advantage  of 
the  trade  route  is  on  their  side. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  already  indicated 
how  effectively  they  have  moved  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half  while  we  have  been 
doing  nothing.  While  we  have  a  do- 
nothing  policy  with  reference  to  foreign 
trade,  Russia  has  entered  into  trade 
agreements  with  15  nations  whom  we 
regard  as  our  allies.  Red  China  has 
entered  into  trade  agreements  with  13 
nations  whom  we  regard  as  our  allies. 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  is  conducive 
to  the  kind  of  peace  which  the  United 
States  desires? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  of  course  I  think  that  is  a 
very  well  and  carefully  thought-out  de¬ 
sign  in  which  the  Kremlin  has  engaged, 
with  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  from 
us,  easily  and  more  or  less  painlessly, 
nations  which  we  thought  were  bound  to 
us  by  ties  of  friendship.  It  was  bound 
to  have  an  effect,  because  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  necessities  which  such  nations  can¬ 
not  overlook. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  little  ex¬ 
change  on  the  floor  somewhat  along  this 
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line.  As  I  recall,  I  remarked  that  only  a 
few  days  before  that  someone  who  I 
had  good  reason  to  believe  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  was  telling  me  about 
the  great  need  in  Italy  of  coal.  The 
Italians  would  willingly  buy  American 
coal  at  $18  or  $20  a  ton,  for  that  would 
be  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  bought, 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  it.  But  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  glad  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  Italy  could  obtain 
coal  from  Poland.  A  similar  plan  could 
be  worked  out  with  Denmark  and  with 
other  countries. 

The  free  countries  of  Europe  must 
have  these  articles.  If  they  cannot  get 
them  from  us,  then,  of  course,  they  will 
turn  to  whatever  place  from  which  they 
can  get  them. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  well 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  both  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China  have  taken  steps 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  trade  with  them' and  with  their 
satellites.  In  other  words,  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  encourage  such 
trade  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  obtain  the  things 
they  need  from  whatever  country  where 
they  may  be  available,  under  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  statement.  I  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  a  few  days 
ago,  to  which  he  has  made  reference. 
I  was  surprised  at  that  time  to  hear  the 
statement  made  that  American  coal 
could  undersell  Polish  coal  in  Western 
Europe.  I  did  not  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  Senator’s  information,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  time,  so 
I  made  inquiry  about  it.  The  Senator’s 
statement  is  verified  by  the  facts.  The 
Coal  Exporters  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  informed  me  that  it  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  the  competitive  price  for 
coal  in  Eastern  or  Western  Europe. 
Furthermore,  when  compared  with  price 
and  quality,  American  coal  can  under¬ 
sell  Eastern  European  coal.  Yet  what 
do  we  find?  I  should  like  Senators  who 
are  disturbed  about  unemployment 
among  coal  miners  to  consider  this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  .  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  delivering  a  very  able 
speech,  and  he  is  quoting  the  remarks  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  Americans 
relative  to  the  situation  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  for  a  moment, 
I  desire  to  read  a  quotation  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  a  distinguished  American,  which 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  will  find  to  be 
of  interest.  On  July  3,  1951,  this  man 
said: 

Progress  is  hobbled  by  a  web  of  customs 
barriers  interlaced  with  international  agree¬ 
ments,  multilateral  cartels,  local  shortages, 
and  economic  monstrosities.  How  tragic. 
Free  men,  facing  the  specter  of  political 
bondage,  are  crippled  by  artificial  bonds  that 
they  themselves  have  forged  and  they  alone 
can  loosen.  Here  is  a  task  to  confront  the 
wisest  statesmen,  the  best  economists. 

That  remark  was  made  on  July  3,  1951, 
by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  was 
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then  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Forces  in  Europe. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment,  he  is  backing  up  the  President’s 
original  contention  that  he  should  have 
a  3 -year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  supporting  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  March  30.  I  may  say  now 
that  the  public  address  by  President 
Eisenhower  last  evening  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  amendment  which  I  have  in¬ 
troduced,  and  strongly  supports  the 
statement  by  General  Eisenhower  in 
1951,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'om  Montana  has  just  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  doing  the 
President  a  real  service  in  carrying  out 
the  President’s  program  as  he  originally 
requested  it,  and  certainly  as  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Randall  Commission. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  in  the 
way  of  postponement  and  the  creation  of 
numerous  commissions  to  study  problems 
to  which  we  already  know  the  answers. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  successful  in  his  endeavor  to 
back  up  the  President’s  program,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  He  is  one  of 
the  really  thorough  students  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  in  this  body  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  because  of  his  latter  state¬ 
ment  that  I  am  supporting  the  program 
of  the  President.  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest.  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  security 
in  a  free  world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  leaving  this 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  ex¬ 
change  between  the  two  able  Senators 
has  made  clear  the  point  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
really  in  support  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram.  To  be  frank,  I  had  been  a  little 
disturbed  to  know  where  we  who  are  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  stood  on  the 
question.  I  did  not  know  whether  we 
were  to  be  classed  as  opponents  of  the 
President  or  as  coattail  riders.  As 
someone  close  to  the  President  has  de¬ 
scribed  us,  whenever  we  opposed  the 
President’s  program,  he  said  we  were 
opposing  for  the  sake  of  opposing;  but 
when  we  supported  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram,  we  were  coattail  riders.  I  suppose 
that  in  this  case  we  are  coattail  riders. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beg  to  suggest  a  differ¬ 
ent  title  for  our  group,  which  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  say  is  growing.  We  are  biparti¬ 
san  supporters  of  an  enlightened  foreign 
trade  policy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  remark  I 
made  was  wholly  facetious.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  think  that  when  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  comes  to  an  end,  we  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  can  chalk  up  an  impressive  rec¬ 
ord  of  trying  to  have  enacted  the  impres¬ 
sive  program  which  the  President  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  earlier  in  the  year. 


If  I  may  return  to  one  point,  before  we 
leave  this  particular  part  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  made 
a  statement  with  which  I  am  concerned, 
namely  about  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  coal  miners  of  the  United  States. 
We  speak  about  being  undercut  in  the 
sale  of  coal  to  our  allies  in  Europe.  There 
is  in  my  State  a  county,  the  principal  in¬ 
dustry  of  which  is  coal  mining.  The 
population  of  that  county  is  63,000.  To¬ 
day,  24,800  persons  are  on  relief. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  same  situation  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  State  which  is  represented 
so  ably  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clements!. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  that  is  true 
wherever  there  is  coal  mining.  In  the 
county  to  which  I  have  reference,  the 
unemployment  situation  is  almost  as  bad 
as  it  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  early 
1930’s. 

I  was  utterly  amazed  to  learn  that  in 
that  one  county  of  63,000  population, 
24,800  are  living  today  in  conditions  we 
do  not  like  to  hear  described,  and  they 
are  living  because  of  the  availability  of 
surplus  farm  products  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  distributing  there. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  can  confirm  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said.  There  are  breadlines  in  the 
coal-mining  areas  of  my  State.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  the  two  States  in  the  Nation 
in  which  unemployment  is  the  greatest; 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  coal-mining  areas  is  not 
only  among  coal  miners,  but  among  per¬ 
sons  who  are  dependent  for  their  living 
upon  successful  coal  operations. 

Mr.  GORE.  I,  too,  represent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  coal  miners.  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  prediction  that  if  the  do-noth¬ 
ing  foreign-trade  policy  is  not  changed, 
more  coal  miners  will  become  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Not  only  are  we  losing  markets  for 
coal,  but  as  we  lose  markets  for  iron  and 
steel  products,  there  results  a  lessened 
demand  for  coal  with  which  to  fabricate 
such  iron  and  steel  products,  and  that 
causes  more  unemployment.  Jobs  are 
lost  in  the  railroads  which  move  coal  cars 
to  the  ports.  In  fact,  whenever  we  lose 
$5,500  worth  of  exports,  it  can  be 
chalked  up  that  one  job  for  an  American 
worker  has  been  lost. 

The  coal  miners  have  a  deep  interest 
in  maintaining  foreign  markets  and  ex¬ 
port  trade.  As  has  been  cited  in  the 
Senate,  Western  Europe  is  now  buying 
coal  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Why?  Not  because  the  purchasers  of 
the  coal  would  not  prefer  American  coal, 
not  because  Amercian  coal  cannot  com¬ 
pete  both  in  quality  and  price,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  purchasers  do  not  have  the 
American  dollars  with  which  to  pay  for 
our  coal.  If  we  establish  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  and  prosperous  trade  relations, 
more  American  coal  could  go  into  the 
furnaces  and  onto  the  hearthstones  of 
Western  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  known  facts,  which 
seriously  affect  our  own  economy  and 
that  of  the  free  world,  it  is  difficult  to 


understand  why  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  continue  a  do-nothing  policy.  I  have 
indicated  that  the  only  suggestion  I  have 
heard  by  way  of  a  reason  for  inaction 
is  that  further  study  be  given  to  the 
question.  Prior  to  the  colloquies  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  I  had  cited 
several  studies  that  had  been  made.  I 
now  wish  to  cite  a  few  more,  and  also  to 
read  the  conclusions,  which,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  recommend  a  liberalized  for¬ 
eign-trade  policy. 

In  August  of  1953,  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
a  distinguished  public  servant  of  long 
standing,  made  a  report  to  the  President 
on  his  mission,  following  financial  and 
economic  conversations  held  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Washington  in 
March  of  last  year.  In  the  report  Mr. 
Douglas  gave  his  views  on  the  questions 
of  trade  and  currency,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  problem  of  imbalance 
between  British  sterling  and  the  dollar. 
He  stated: 

It  is  for  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  commence 
to  remove  from  our  own  policies  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  freer  trade  and  currencies.  *  *  * 

.  Long  ago  we  became  the  world’s  greatest 
creditor.  We  can  no  longer  pursue  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  policies  of  a  debtor  nation  and 
hope  to  escape  from  government  interven¬ 
tion,  restrictionism,  state  planning  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  products  in 
the  international  markets. 

In  November  of  1953,  Mr.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  brother  of  the  President, 
made  a  tour  of  Latin  America  at  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  President  to  seek  ways 
in  which  the  traditional  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  might  be 
strengthened.  Among  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  strengthening  economic  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  President’s  brother  urged: 

That  the  United  States  adopt  and  adhere 
to  trade  policies  with  Latin  America  which 
possess  stability,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
mechanisms  permitting  the  imposition  of  in¬ 
creased  tariffs  or  quotas.  I  consider  this 
matter  of  stability  and  consistency  the  out¬ 
standing  requirement. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  pay  for  what 
they  obtain  from  us.  Their  purchases  from 
us  are  governed  almost  wholly  by  the  volume 
of  our  purchases  from  them. 

In  addition  to  all  these  studies,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  congressional  hearings,  in 
addition  to  the  magnificent  study  given 
to  the  problem  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Randall 
Commission,  composed  of  outstanding 
Americans,  and  bipartisan  in  character, 
made  an  exhaustive  study  and  report. 
Based  upon  that  report,  the  President 
submitted  his  recommendation  and  ur¬ 
gently  requested  action. 

No,  Mr.  President,  further  study  is  not 
our  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  action. 
Further  study  would  be  sheer  procrasti¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  distinguished  and  illus¬ 
trious  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin]  did  not  endorse  the  report  of  the 
Randall  Commission,  but,  instead,  sub¬ 
mitted  minority  views.  I  had  hoped  that 
eventually  our  distinguished  friend  would 
discover  that  he  was  in  the  majority. 
His  party  controls  the  Congress;  the 
President  is  a  member  of  his  party;  yet 
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my  distinguished  friend  nevertheless 
submitted  minority  views. 

Mr.  President,  no  trade  policy  can  serve 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  unless 
adequate  account  is  taken  of  the  effects 
of  that  policy  on  America’s  ability  to 
defend  herself. 

America’s  military  defense  demands 
require  essential  domestic  production,  of 
course,  but  it  also  demands  imports  of 
raw  materials  and  products  not  available 
in  the  United  States.  It  requires,  too, 
strong  friends. 

We  hope  to  have  enough  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  materials  on  hand  so  that  if  war 
should  break  out  unexpectedly,  strategic 
stockpiles  and  production  would  tide  us 
over  the  initial  emergency. 

Our  stockpile  program  is  one  means 
by  which  we  are  protecting  ourselves 
from  being  caught  short  in  an  emergency. 
Our  stockpile  goals  have  been  set  by  esti¬ 
mating  the  amounts  that  an  emergency 
would  require,  taking  into  account  the 
production  which  could  be  expected  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
other  accessible  sources.  As  of  March 
1954,  we  had  substantial  stockpiles  in  75 
critical  commodities,  totaling  about  70 
percent  of  our  stockpile  goals,  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  total  value  of  $4  to  $5  billion. 
But  an  emergency  might  prove  these 
goals  woefully  inadequate. 

Then,  not  all  scarce  products  can  be 
stockpiled.  For  example,  ground  lenses, 
jeweled  bearings,  and  certain  machine 
tools,  which  may  be  badly  needed  in  large 
quantities  in  time  of  crisis,  must  be 
shaped  to  particular  specifications;  and 
these  specifications  change  with  such 
rapidity  that  a  complete  stockpiling  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  feasible.  Indeed,  a  complete 
stockpiling  program  is  not  at  all  feasible. 

Moreover,  new  developments  create 
new  necessities,  adding  to  our  require¬ 
ments. 

Technological  and  military  advances, 
such  as  the  new  bomb  sight,  new  radar 
equipment,  guided  missiles,  jet  and  tank 
engine  parts,  offer  dramatic  examples  of 
the  use  of  strategic  materials.  Copper, 
quartz,  crystals,  mica,  nickel,  cobalt, 
tungsten,  manganese,  columbium,  and 
uranium  are  only  a  few  of  the  materials 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  modern 
equipment  for  modern  war. 

We  already  consume  approximately 
half  the  industrial  raw  material  output 
in  the  free  world;  and  changes  within 
the  past  decade  have  made  it  evident 
that  our  current  requirements  for  a  wide 
range  of  metal  and  mineral  products 
have  outstripped  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  domestic  industry  and  resources. 

Allies  are,  in  fact,  militarily  essential. 
We  cannot,  in  spite  of  our  tremendous 
economic  and  military  strength,  go  it 
alone,  as  some  soft-hearted,  head-in- 
the-sand  thinkers  would  have  us  try  to 
do.  America  spends  billions  of  dollars 
annually  on  military  production;  and, 
as  all  of  us  know,  military  production 
is  a  voracious  consumer  of  raw  materials. 

Where  does  America  get  its  strategic 
materials  for  its  own  and  the  free  world’s 
military  production? 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
recently  propounded  to  me,  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate,  a  question  about  our  re¬ 
sources  of  strategic  materials  and  the 
necessity  for  the  United  States  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  foreign  sources  of  such  ma¬ 
terials.  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  few  to  which  I  shall  now  refer. 

From  the  Belgian  Congo  we  get  most 
of  our  cobalt,  for  which  we  are  95  per¬ 
cent  dependent  upon  foreign  supply. 

From  Nigeria  we  get  columbium,  for 
which  we  are  heavily  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  supply. 

From  Mexico  and  Canada  we  get  cop¬ 
per,  for  which  we  are  35  percent  depend¬ 
ent  on  foreign  supply. 

From  Chile  and  Canada  we  get  our 
iron  ore,  for  which  we  are  8  percent  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  supply. 

From  India  and  other  countries  we 
get  manganese,  for  which  we  are  90  per¬ 
cent  dependent  on  our  foreign  supply. 

From  India  and  Brazil  we  get  mica,  for 
which  we  are  heavily  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  supply. 

From  Canada  we  get  nickel,  for  which 
we  are  very  heavily  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  supply. 

From  southeast  Asia  and  Bolivia  we 
get  tin,  for  which  we  are  almost  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  on  foreign  supply. 

From  Bolivia,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Brazil  we  get  tungsten,  for  which  we  are 
52  percent  dependent  on  foreign  supply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barrett  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  line  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  has  been  saying — and  it  is  most 
important,  because  it  emphasizes  our 
dependence  upon  strategic  materials 
that  are  obtained  from  abroad — I  should 
like  to  call  his  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Gazette  for  December  1953.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  relates  to  the  materials  needed  for 
the  production  of  one  M-47  tank.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 

It  takes  1,915  pounds  of  chromium, 
of  which  100  percent  is  imported. 

It  takes  950  pounds  of  manganese,  of 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  pointed  out,  90  percent  is  imported. 

It  takes  520  pounds  of  nickel,  of  which 
approximately  99  percent  is  imported. 

It  takes  6,512  pounds  of  bauxite,  the 
ore  of  aluminum,  of  which  65  percent 
is  imported. 

And  it  takes  1,418  pounds  of  copper, 
of  which  35  percent  is  imported. 

Those  are  the  figures  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  but  one  M-47  tank,  just  one  of 
the  vital  instruments  in  our  security 
program.  The  figures  show  how  de¬ 
pendent  we  are,  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  only  one  tank,  upon  stra¬ 
tegic  raw  materials  which,  of  necessity, 
we  must  obtain  from  abroad. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  so  that  the 
fine  argument  he  has  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  dependence  upon  imported 
strategic  materials  may  be  fortified  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Montana.  From  his  statement  it 
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is  clear  that  if  the  United  States  were 
to  be  cut  off  from  foreign  sources  of 
supply  of  strategic  materials,  our  mili¬ 
tary-construction  program  would  be 
seriously  and  dangerously  impaired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  mentioned  bauxite.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  did  not  include  it 
in  the  list  he  submitted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prior  to  the  statement  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana,  I  had  wondered  why 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  not 
mentioned  bauxite. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  said  we 
obtain  65  percent  of  our  bauxite  by 
means  of  importations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  to  my  mind  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  embodied  in  the  last  statement 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  With  respect  to  the  importation 
of  various  metals  and  materials,  in  what 
position  would  we  be  in  the  event  our 
lines  of  communication  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  cut  in  time  of  war?  I  am  sure 
the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who, 
in  part,  represents  a  State  that,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  manu¬ 
factured  and  fabricated  virtually  all  the 
aluminum  made  in  the  United  States, 
recalls  that  during  World  War  II,  enemy 
submarines  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  operated  directly  off  the  mouth  of 
Mobile  Bay  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  with  the  result  that  our 
importations  of  bauxite  from  South 
American  countries  were  completely  shut 
off  for  a  period  of  time,  and  then  we 
were  confronted  with  a  situation  in. 
which  we  knew  that  our  domestic  sup¬ 
ply  of  bauxite  could  not  possibly  enable 
us  to  continue  over  a  very  long  period 
of  time  the  production  of  the  war  planes 
we  vitally  needed.  Of  course,  as  time  has 
gone  on  and  planes  have  become  larger, 
more  weight  has  gone  into  them,  and 
more  aluminum  has  been  required.  We 
have  continued  to  use  a  part  of  our  sup¬ 
ply.  The  situation  certainly  has  not  im¬ 
proved,  but  has  become  worse,  if  any¬ 
thing.  The  threat  which  the  Senator 
mentions  certainly  would  be  just  as  real 
in  the  event  of  another  war  as  we  saw 
it  become  in  the  last  war. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  had  not  listed  bauxite. 
In  a  brief  list  one  cannot  set  down  all  the 
imports  which  we  must  have.  It  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  are  dependent  both  upon 
imports  and  upon  exports.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  have  to  export  in  order  to  live, 
but  we  must  export  in  order  to  have 
prosperity  at  home,  and  we  must  export 
in  order  to  supply  our  friends  in  the 
community  of  free  nations  with  the 
things  necessary  for  their  own  economic 
well-being. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  supplies 
which  can  be  publicly  listed,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  knows  that  we  are 
in  dire  need  of  certain  imports  to  which 
no  reference  may  be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  mentioned  manganese. 
He  knows  that  over  the  years  we  have 
obtained  a  good  part  of  our  manganese 
from  Soviet  Russia.  From  time  to  time 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  trading  with 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  I  am  not 
certain  that  we  are  now  getting  any 
manganese  from  Russia.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  know  whether  or  not  we  are  still 
importing  manganese  from  Russia? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  can  buy  it  we  will. 
I  know  of  no  recent  shipments.  We  are 
now  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  man¬ 
ganese  from  India. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  were  the  United 
States  to  be  cut  off  from  our  strategic 
sources  of  supply,  our  military  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  seriously  and  dangerously 
impaired.  Our  ability  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  defense  production  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  our  access  to  world 
sources  of  strategic  supplies,  as  the  facts 
cited  by  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Montana 
prove.  Military  considerations,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  given  more  and  more 
weight  in  the  determination  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  policies.  And  our  foreign 
trade  policies  must  be  liberalized  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  military  security. 

More  and  more,  our  domestic  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  depends  upon  access  to 
world  resources. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  sound  se¬ 
curity  policy  to  conserve  what  resources 
we  have  and  to  bring  in  as  much  as  we 
can  from  the  outside,  provided  our  own 
domestic  economy  is  not  interfered  with? 
I  raise  that  question  with  this  thought 
in  mind:  At  the  present  time  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  Belgian  Congo  for  the 
importation  of  uranium.  We  are  going 
to  Labrador  and  Venezuela  for  iron.  We 
are  going  to  India  for  manganese,  and  we 
are  going  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
various  other  necessary  strategic  mate¬ 
rials.  If  we  continue  to  deplete  our  own 
resources  we  shall  become  more  and 
more  a  “have  not”  nation.  If  my  infor¬ 
mation  is  correct,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  dependent  on  outside  sources  for 
our  strategic  materials  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  50  percent.  As  time  goes  on 
and  as  our  own  resources  become  de¬ 
pleted,  we  shall  become  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  outside  world. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  far  we  can  go  along  this 
line  and  live.  Can  we  consider  ourselves 
anywhere  near  self-sufficiency  when  we 
are  dependent  to  so  great  an  extent  upon 
outside  sources  for  things  which  are 
needed  in  our  own  security? 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  not  self-sufficient. 
In  this  modern  day  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  self-sufficiency  for  this  great 
Nation. 

The  Senator  has  raised  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  point.  Where  should 
we  fix  the  policy  with  respect  to  ex¬ 
haustible  resources?  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  the  answer  to  that  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  unwisely  go 


to  extremes  in  either  direction.  What 
appears  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  as  being  a  course  of  wisdom  is 
stockpiling  of  exhaustible  resources  here 
in  America  from  foreign  sources  in  time 
of  peace.  I  would  not  eliminate  domes¬ 
tic  production  which  is  necessary  for  the 
employment  and  prosperity  of  our  peo¬ 
ple;  but  I  would  encourage  domestic 
production.  Also  I  would  encourage  the 
importation  of  strategic  supplies,  and 
build  up  a  safe  stockpile. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  noticed  in  the 
press  this  morning  a  headline — I  did  not 
read  the  article — to  the  effect  that  the 
President  had  authorized  the  setting 
aside  of  $300  million  additional,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  stockpiling  purposes.  I  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he  knows 
whether  or  not  that  is  additional  money, 
over  and  above  what  had  previously  been 
planned,  and  whether  its  purpose  is  to 
do  the  very  thing  the  Senator  has  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  GORE.  I,  too,  noticed  the  Presi¬ 
dential  request  for  supplemental  funds 
for  the  stockpiling  program.  I  believe 
it  i§  in  line  with  the  statement  I  have 
just  made.  During  the  time  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  I  served  on 
a  subcommittee  which  handled  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  stockpiling  program.  I 
believe  the  statement  which  I  have  made 
is  not  very  far  away  from  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  that  regard. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  our  own  economic  and 
military  strength  is  required  if  our  na¬ 
tional  security  is  to  be  preserved.  Our 
fate  is  inextricably  related  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Furthermore,  the  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  our  friends  abroad  is 
even  more  dependent  than  is  our  own 
upon  a  high  level  of  trade  with  us  and 
with  each  other. 

Fortunately,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  recognized  the  fact  that  an 
expansion  of  trade  which  is  so  essential 
to  their  survival  will  be  fostered  by  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers.  They  have 
acted  to  set  up  the  Organization  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Cooperation  of  which 
the  following  nations  are  members:  Ice¬ 
land,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Ireland, 
United  Kingdom,  Luxembourg,  France, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Triesta,  Turkey,  Greece. 

Together  these  18  countries  cover  an 
area  of  1,345,000  square  miles  which  is 
less  than  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  these  countries  is 
almost  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  whereas 
there  is  an  average  of  53  persons  per 
square  mile  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  207  persons  per  square  mile  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

Today  both  in  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try,  European  production  is  well  above 
prewar  levels.  Agricultural  production 
had  dropped  heavily  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  And  in  1948  was  still  7  percent 
below  its  prewar  level. 


Today,  however,  it  is  20  percent  above 
that  figure. 

Industrial  production  by  1948  had  al¬ 
ready  been  restored  to  the  prewar  level. 
From  1948  to  1953  industrial  production 
increased  to  41  percent  above  that  level. 
Since  1948  European  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  its  output  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  United  States. 

The  European  nations  have  made 
great  progress  in  cooperating  with  one 
another,  and  great  progress  in  building 
up  their  production,  but  certain  basic 
problems  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 

The  remarkable  increases  in  European 
productivity  that  have  been  in  large 
measure  the  product  of  Marshall  plan 
aid  and  other  such  programs,  have 
changed  the  complexion  of  Europe’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  With  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  increased  output  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  products,  Europe 
must  now  look  for  markets  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  markets  are  either  here  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  or 
between  themselves  and  other  nations. 
The  Western  European  countries  have 
made  substantial  progress  through  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  in  the  direction  of  liberaliz¬ 
ing  trade  within  the  region.  But  this  is 
clearly  not  enough.  For  Europe  as  a 
major  industrial  power  must  look  out¬ 
side  its  own  region  for  the  markets  for 
its  manufactured  commodities  and  for 
the  sources  of  its  raw  materials  and  food¬ 
stuffs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
prior  to  1914  Eastern  Europe — Poland 
and  Russia — exported  wheat  to  Western 
Europe,  and  Western  Europe,  in  turn, 
sent  manufactured  goods  to  Eastern 
Europe? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  historical  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  World  War  I 
and  the  Communist  rise  to  power  and  the 
decrease  in  the  productivity  of  the  wheat 
farms  of  Russia  caused  a  falling  off  in 
that  trade,  it  may  reassert  itself  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  already. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Russian  wheat  may 
become  a  competitor  of  American  wheat, 
with  the  result  that  not  only  will  the 
export  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
be  shut  off,  but,  since  political  ties  tend 
to  follow  in  part  economic  movement. 
Western  Europe  will  move  from  the 
United  States  politically  and  move 
toward  a  quasi-alliance  with  Eastern 
Europe,  unless  we  expand  our  trade  with 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  statement  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 
Trade  between  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Europe  has  followed  a  histori¬ 
cal  pattern.  It  did  not  end  with  World 
War  I,  although  it  was  disrupted.  It  re¬ 
sumed  after  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  I.  That  east-west  trade  continued 
in  large  volume  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  A  very  determined  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  resume  that  trade 
despite  the  moral  sanctions  which  the 
United  States  has  requested  against  that 
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trade  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  I 
shall  make  detailed  reference  to  that  fact 
a  little  later  in  my  address. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  the  very  able 
address  he  then  made,  called  attention, 
as  he  has  done  today,  to  the  fact  that 
European  prosperity  had  increased  as 
trade  between  the  Western  European 
countries  had  increased,  with  a  lighten¬ 
ing  of  trade  barriers.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is 
largely  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  tariff  barriers  within  this  coun¬ 
try?  If  we  had  tariff  barriers  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  we  could  not  have  the  geographi¬ 
cal  specialization  of  labor  we  now  have. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  as  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  had  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  been  benefited 
thereby. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  never  seem  to  be  able  to 
learn  that  lesson,  that  the  high  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  few  trade  barriers  within 
the  country? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  a  bit  discouraging.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]  was  un¬ 
dergoing  a  change  of  conviction  and  that 
I  had  about  persuaded  him.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  detected  any  signs  pointing 
in  that  direction  which  are  not  visible 
to  my  eyes? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  it  seems  that  way  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  most  deceptive  in  manner. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  should 
explain  that  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  to  make  the  point  even 
clearer,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  barriers  which  did  exist  within  the 
United  States  were  created  in  the  form 
of  freight  rate  differentials,  and  when 
they  were  recently  abolished  there  oc¬ 
curred  a  great  upsurge  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  South,  against  which  that  form 
of  trade  barrier  had  been  directed. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
stated  in  the  beginning  is  generally  true, 
namely,  that  the  prosperity  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  between  the  States,  but  I 
cite  a  specific  instance,  such  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  South,  where  there  was  a 
great  upsurge  of  prosperity  when  the 
trade  barrier  in  the  form  of  freight  rate 


differentials  was  removed.  Therefore  it 
is  clearer  than  ever  before  that  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  trade  hold  back  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  example  of  the 
United  States  the  world’s  outstanding 
example  of  economic  interchange  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  I  won¬ 
der  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  educate  some 
of  our  people  about  the  advantages,  when 
they  seem  so  clear,  if  we  look  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  objectively  without  any  ulterior 
motives.  All  the  textbooks  confirm  that 
view.  I  know  of  no  real  strong  school 
of  thought  in  the  so-called  intellectual 
field — if  it  is  permissible  to  refer  to  that 
field  in  this  body — that  would  indicate 
that  restrictions  on  trade  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  generally.  What 
does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  believe 
is  the  reason  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  want  to  study  it 
some  more. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  want  to 
study  it  some  more?  Does  the  Senator 
not  believe  that  they  have  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  inform  themselves  on  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  already  that  no  other  subject  in 
American  history  has  been  studied  so 
much  as  has  this  subject.  I  believe  am¬ 
ple  study  has  been  given  to  it.  Commis¬ 
sion  after  commission,  committee  after 
committee,  congressional  committee  af¬ 
ter  congressional  committee,  and  most 
recently,  the  Randall  Commission,  have 
submitted  their  reports.  Action  has  been 
requested,  and  now  is  the  time  to  act. 
Instead,  what  do  we  have?  We  have 
procrastination  and  a  request  for  con¬ 
tinuing  a  do-nothing  policy,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  leading  us  to  disastrous  results. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  difficult  for 
information  and  education  to  pierce 
through  after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of 
miseducation? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  a  distinguished  educator, 
while  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  was  a  country  school  teacher.  There¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  be 
far  more  able  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  difficulty  of  intellectual  pene¬ 
tration  than  would  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  However,  I  recognize 
the  problem,  and  I  am  working  hard  on 
it. 

Despite  the  improvement  in  Europe’s 
economic  position,  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  remain  out  of  balance. 
The  familiar  catch  word  “dollar  short¬ 
age”  still  aptly  describes  Europe’s  trad¬ 
ing  problems.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
dollar  shortage  has  diminished,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  in  fact  it  has  been 
concealed  by  a  reduction  in  United  States 
exports.  That  is  important.  We  hear 
it  said  that  the  dollar  gap  is  closing  and 
that  it  is  becoming  smaller.  Why?  One 
reason  is  that  we  are  losing  export  mar¬ 
kets.  Another  reason  is  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenditures  for  military  purposes 
which  we  are  making  in  Europe,  and  yet 
another  important  reason  is  the  restric¬ 


tion  on  imports  from  the  United  States 
by  Western  European  countries.  This 
closing  of  the  dollar  gap  for  a  few  months 
can  be  very  deceptive  unless  it  is  care¬ 
fully  examined.  The  dollar  shortage  is, 
after  all,  only  a  symptom  of  certain  basic 
economic  maladjustments  in  Europe’s 
trade  with  us.  It  reflects  the  need  for 
the  increased  stability  of  our  demand  for 
European  products.  Western  European 
nations  will  take  from  us  the  things 
which  we  have  in  surplus  and  which  we 
.need  to  sell,  and  we  will  take  from  them 
the  things  which  we  need. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  his  very  able  address  yes¬ 
terday,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  2  or  3  years  ago 
we  exported  approximately  half  our 
wheat,  three-eighths  of  our  cotton,  and 
one-fourth  of  our  tobacco.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  pointed  out,  last 
year  those  exports  in  some  cases  were 
cut  in  half,  in  other  cases  seriously  de¬ 
creased,  and  that  this  year  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  even  worse.  What  is  that  going 
to  do  to  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our 
cotton  crop,  our  tobacco  crop,  and  our 
wheat  crop? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  already  indicated 
what  it  is  doing  to  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  I  should  like  to  bring  the  ques¬ 
tion  right  home  to  the  able  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois.  What  is  it  going  to 
do  to  our  surplus  of  feed  grains?  At  this 
time  Western  Europe  is  buying  21  per¬ 
cent  of  its  livestock  feed  grains  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Meanwhile, 
corn  farmers  in  the  State  represented 
so  ably  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  faced  with  restrictions 
upon  their  production  and  with  enor¬ 
mous  unmanageable  surpluses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  United  States  has  a  positive 
advantage  in  the  production  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  earth-moving  machinery,  com¬ 
puting  machinery,  and  certain  forms  of 
electrical  equipment,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  exports  of  these  manufactured 
articles  are  in  part  shut  off  by  the  in¬ 
ability  of  Europe  to  ship  goods  to  us? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  very  true.  The 
able  Senator  from  Illinois,  before  coming 
to  the  Senate,  was  a  distinguished  econo¬ 
mist.  I  do  not  know  how  long  that  title 
will  last  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
before  his  arrival  here  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  economists  of 
the  United  States.  Will  he  not  agree 
that  with  the  loss  of  approximately 
$5,500  in  export  trade,  an  American  job 
is  lost? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  we  leave  the 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn  problem,  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  in¬ 
terrogated  me,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
wheat  exports  declined  158  million 
bushels  from  1952  to  1953.  This  is  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  production 
from  the  7 -million  acre  reduction  which 
Secretary  Benson  announced  this  week. 
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The  Senator  asked  me  what  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  American  wheat  farmer. 
I  say  it  has  already  had  a  disastrous 
effect.  The  bins  are  piled  high.  It  is 
having  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
American  taxpayer  who  is  having  to  foot 
the  price-support  bill  in  connection  with 
surplus  commodities.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  asked  about 
cotton.  In  1952  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ported  36  percent  of  its  cotton  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1953  it  exported  20  percent  of 
its  cotton  production.  The  outlook  for 
this  year  is  even  worse,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  within  the  next  few  days  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  proclaim 
even  more  stringent  restrictions  upon 
the  production  of  the  American  cotton 
farmer.  Does  the  Senator  think  the 
farmer  likes  to  maintain  the  status  quo? 
We  are  asked  to  keep  the  status. quo — to 
do  nothing. 

From  1951  to  1953  we  exported  from 
20  to  60  percent  of  the  annual  production 
of  the  crops  I  listed  above.  However, 
from  1951  to  1953  the  percentage  of  our 
national  agriculture  production  that  we 
exported  dropped  50  percent.  In  1951  it 
amounted  to  about  4  billion  but  last 
year  it  was  only  about  2  billion. 

Specifically,  in  1951  we  exported  24 
percent  of  the  lard  produced  in  this 
country,  but  last  year  exports  fell  to 
17  y2  percent  of  domestic  production.  In 
1952  we  exported  39  percent  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  sorghum,  but  last  year  ex¬ 
ports  dropped  to  12J/2  percent  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  1951  we  exported  36  per¬ 
cent  of  our  wheat  and  in  1952  those  ex¬ 
ports  rose  to  48  percent  of  production, 
but  last  year  dropped  to  only  24  y2  per¬ 
cent  of  production.  Meanwhile,  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  stores  of  wheat  increased 
more  than  300  percent — from  143  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  June  of  1952,  to  478  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  on  April  30  of  this  year. 
And  remember,  wheat  is  one  product 
the  Russians  are  trying  to  sell  to  our 
customers. 

Cotton  is  another  item  especially  vul¬ 
nerable  to  falling  exports.  In  1951  we 
exported  42  percent  of  our  crop.  Last 
year  only  20  percent  moved  through  ex¬ 
port  channels.  Meanwhile,  the  amount 
of  cotton  in  Commodity  Credit  storage 
increased  from  2,351  bales  on  June  30 
of  1952,  to  235,439  bales  on  April  30  of 
this  year.  To  keep  from  piling  up  an 
even  larger  surplus,  we  had  to  put  on 
production  controls  this  year.  Cotton 
acreage  was  cut  about  16  percent,  or 
approximately  4  million  acres. 

I  imagine  the  effects  of  this  cut  were 
reflected  in  the  mail  of  other  Senators 
from  cotton  States.  I  know  my  mail 
with  complaints  about  cuts  in  cotton  al¬ 
lotments  was  heavy.  Had  we  been  able 
to  increase  our  exports  to  keep  pace 
with  our  increased  production,  these 
acreage  cuts  would  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary.  But  now  we  are  faced  with  still 
another  threat.  Soviet  Russia  is  offer¬ 
ing  cotton  to  our  export  markets. 
Soviet  Russia  is  moving  to  compete  with 
our  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  and 
the  West  for  their  markets  abroad. 

Tobacco  is  another  farm  product  on 
which  our  exports  have  fallen.  In  1951 


we  exported  26  percent  of  our  crop. 
Last  year  only  22  percent  moved  to  the 
export  market.  Meanwhile,  stores  of 
tobacco  on  hand  in  Commodity  Credit 
warehouses  are  increasing.  On  June  30, 
1952,  Commodity  Credit  held  3,756,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  On  April  30  of  this 
year  CCC  had  4,183,000  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Meanwhile  the  Balkan  countries 
stand  ready  to  sell  tobacco  to  Western 
Germany  and  other  European  countries. 

Soybean  exports  also  have  fallen 
drastically — from  26  y2  percent  in  1951 
to  13.8  percent  of  production  last  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  vast  proportion  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  do 
not  see  that  in  order  to  have  exports 
we  must  accept  imports? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  really  am  unable  to 
understand  why  they  do  not  see  it.  I 
think  they  must  see  it,  it  is  so  plain.  It 
is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one’s  face. 
How  Senators  from  the  great  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  States  can  refuse  to  endorse  a 
policy  which  would  open  up  markets  for 
surplus  wheat  I  cannot  understand.  In 
the  absence  of  action  we  are  not  even 
keeping  the  markets  we  have.  Those 
markets  are  steadily  being  acquired  by 
the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  other  Senators  in  complimenting  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  first,  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  this  matter,  and,  second,  for  the 
able  speech  he  is  making.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  ask  him,  a  question.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  because  of  other  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  import  and  export  bal¬ 
ance,  the  dollar  balances  between  this 
country  and  Europe  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  affected  mostly  because  of  the 
additional  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance  which  we  have  given  to  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  cite  two  addi¬ 
tional  reasons :  One,  the  loss  of  American 
exports,  and,  two,  the  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  within 
those  countries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  balance  in  pay¬ 
ments  in  dollars  in  the  past  2  years. 
That  being  true,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
we  can  expect  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  purchases  by  European  countries,  as 
compared  with  other  years,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  they  are  buying  at  the  present 
when  their  dollar  payments  are  in 
balance. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
misses  a  very  important  factor.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  are  buying  from 
other  countries.  They  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  their  purchases  of  many  com¬ 
modities  from  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries.  I  cited  a  number  of  items.  The 
United  States  stands  ready  and  able  to 
produce  and  sell  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  buy  from  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  European  countries  have  been  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  their  imports  from  us. 
We  have  been  losing  those  markets  be¬ 


cause  they  did  not  have  the  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  our  products.  As  the  Pres¬ 
ident  said  in  his  message  of  March  30, 
it  is  not  because  they  do  not  desire  our 
products;  it  is  not  because  they  do  not 
prefer  our  products;  it  is  because  we 
will  not  take  enough  of  their  products 
to  enable  them  to  buy  our  products. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  yesterday  that  even 
if  all  duties  were  removed  it  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  only  200,000 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  Do  I  correct¬ 
ly  quote  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  cited  a  study  which  the 
Randall  Commission  has  made  in  which 
an  estimate  was  given  that  if  all  im¬ 
port  duties  were  temporarily  suspended 
there  would  result  202,000  job  disloca¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  even  under  his  amendment  the 
duties  will  be  diminished  only  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage,  and  therefore  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  lost  would  never  approach 
that  figure. 

Mr.  GORE.  Nor  do  I  so  desire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that. 
However,  considering  our  recent  expe¬ 
rience,  if  the  Senator’s  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to,  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  there  would  be  sufficient  in¬ 
creased  purchases  by  foreign  countries 
to  offset  the  economic  losses  which  would 
be  suffered  by  those  whose  markets 
would  be  lost  or  diminished  by  increased 
imports. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  GORE.  To  the  extent  that  it 
would  permit  two-way  trade,  the  United 
States  would  benefit  in  jobs,  in  pros¬ 
perity,  and  in  export  markets. 

If  the  Senator  takes  the  reverse  propo¬ 
sition,  and  notes  what  is  happening  so 
long  as  we  do  not  admit  two-way  trade, 
then  we  go  to  the  other  extreme.  We 
continue  to  lose  jobs,  we  continue  to  lose 
markets,  we  continue  to  lose  exports. 

There  was  a  loss  last  year  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  export  trade.  That  loss  resulted 
because  there  was  not  two-way  trade. 
If  healthy,  mutually  advantageous  two- 
way  trade  is  established  between  this 
Nation  and  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  then  both  nations  benefit  there¬ 
by.  Likewise  if  a  pattern  of  economic 
interchange  is  established  between  this 
Nation  and  several  other  nations,  and 
by  those  several  other  nations  among 
themselves,  multiple  economic  inter¬ 
change  is  promoted,  which  results  in 
greatly  magnified  prosperity  for  the 
whole  free  world. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  point 
conclusively  as  I  proceed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  listened  with 
profit  to  the  discussion  this  afternoon.  I 
am  sorry  I  could  not  be  here  yesterday, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  by  and  large,  the 
Senator’s  statements  are  generalities. 
Let  me  see  if  we  cannot  make  the  propo¬ 
sition  concrete. 

The  best  market  in  the  world  is  within 
our  boundaries;  and  97  percent  of  our 
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total  production  is  still  cosumed  within 
our  own  boundaries.  If  we  have,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  production  of  $400  billion,  3  per¬ 
cent  in  foreign  trade  would  be  about  $12 
billion.  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  first  correct  the 
figures  of  the  distinguished,  able  Sena¬ 
tor?  I  believe  we  export  from  7  to  9  per¬ 
cent  of  our  production,  including  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Excluding  services. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  there  is  a  production 
in  this  country  of  $400  billion,  what  is 
the  percentage  exported,  as  stated  by  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  GORE.  On  merchandise  produc¬ 
tion,  the  record  shows  it  is  from  7  to 
9  percent. 

Mr.  WILEY.  What  is  the  total  pro¬ 
duction? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  to 
permit  me  to  interject  a  statement? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  quoting  figures  with 
respect  to  national  income;  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  quoting  figures  on  the 
value  of  the  production  of  materials. 
But  national  income  includes,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  production  of  materials, 
services  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
would  not  be  exported.  So  the  figure 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  be  correct  as  to  income,  but  the 
figure  given  by  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  correct  as  to  the  percentage  of 
manufactured,  mining,  and  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois.  I  believe  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  well 
proved  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
still  an  able  economist. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  never  disputed 
his  ability,  character,  integrity,  good 
looks,  or  anything  else  about  him. 

But  let  me  get  to  the  point.  Assume 
I  am  correct.  I  am  merely  quoting  a 
figure  which  was  used  some  weeks  ago. 
Trade,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  stated,  must  be  mutually  beneficial. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  instances  called 
to  my  attention  recently,  but  before  I 
bring  them  into  consideration,  let  me 
say  that  as  I  sat  here  today  I  listened 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  discuss 
the  subject  of  strategic  materials.  I  can 
say  frankly  that  former  President  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  with  whom  I  was  in  con¬ 
versation  recently,  said  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  an  accumulation  of  more  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  But,  as  I  understand, 
there  are  no  import  duties  on  practically 
all  strategic  materals.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  No  one  objects  to  that. 
We  need  those  commodities.  But  in 
order  that  trade  may  be  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial,  we  must  import  only  those  com¬ 
modities  which  do  not  result  in  cut- 
throating  our  own  producers;  otherwise, 
if  we  cutthroat  our  own  producers,  we 
put  them  out  of  business  and  cause  sick 
economic  conditions. 

There  are  already  several  such  in¬ 
stances  in  my  own  State,  to  say  nothing 


about  the  mining  industry  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  my  own  State  mines  are 
being  closed.  We  have  sought  to  obtain 
some  kind  of  relief,  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  important  to  keep  the  mines  operating, 
because  if  we  should  get  into,  shall  we 
say,  difficulty,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
reopen  a  mine  overnight. 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  know  of  several 
manufacturing  industries  which  are  in 
economic  difficulty.  I  shall  not  name 
them  at  this  time  because  I  am  writing 
for  the  facts.  Competitive  commodities 
are  being  imported  from  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  ocean,  simply  because 
the  manufacturers  in  the  foreign  country 
can  sell  their  products  in  the  United 
States  much  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  be  produced  in  this  country.  The 
result  is  that  those  who  are  producing 
the  commodities  in  this  country  are 
thrown  out  of  work;  their  productive 
ability  stands  idle. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  mutually 
advantageous  trade  situation,  we  should 
buy  from  foreign  countries  only  the 
things  we  need,  and  they  should  buy 
from  us  the  things  they  need.  That 
creates  a  mutually  beneficial  condition. 
But  if  we  buy  from  the  foreign  country 
materials  which  we  ourselves  can  pro¬ 
duce,  it  throws  our  own  people  out  of 
employment,  it  shuts  down  our  own  in¬ 
dustries.  We  shall  not  be  creating  a 
healthy  economic  condition  or  a  good 
moral  condition. 

Consequently,  when  we  speak  of  gen¬ 
eral  mutual  conditions  of  reciprocity, 
they  must  be  reciprocal,  they  must  be 
mutual,  they  must  be  beneficial.  Other¬ 
wise  we  shall  be  destroying  our  whole 
home  market.  The  goods  we  get  from 
overseas  should  be  only  those  we  need. 
Or  let  me  put  it  this  way,  as  was  said 
to  me  recently  by  a  gentleman  whose 
two  factories  have  been  shut  down.  He 
said,  “I  would  not  want  an  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition;  I  would  want  a  quota,  so  that 
my  employees  would  not  be  thrown  out 
of  work.” 

Such  a  condition  must  be  watched. 
We  should  not  simply  say  that  we  will 
discard  all  tariff  regulations.  If  we  do, 
we  shall  return  to  the  same  situation 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  remember, 
as  a  boy,  living  in  the  days  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

The  Senator  has  been  analyzing  the 
markets;  for  instance,  the  agricultural 
markets.  Do  not  forget  that  by  means 
of  Marshall-plan  aid  and  mutual  aid, 
the  United  States  has  built  up  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  many  foreign  countries  so  that 
now  they  are  in  a  position  to  produce 
the  articles  which  we  sold  them  pre¬ 
viously,  when  we  gave  them  credit. 

I  cite  a  specific  instance.  If  we  can 
sell  our  cotton  abroad,  that  is  well  and 
good.  Then  what  shall  we  buy  which 
will  not  put  some  of  our  citizens  out 
of  employment? 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
discuss  those  illustrations,  I  think  some 
real  light  would  be  shed  on  the  picture. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  contributions  made  to  the  discussion 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do 
not  find  myself  in  very  great,  if  any 
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disagreement  with  the  statement  he  has 
just  made. 

I  recall  that  when  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  was  first  pre¬ 
sented,  the  authority  was  requested  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
programs  by  reducing  tariffs  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  50  percent.  Many  dire  predic¬ 
tions  were  made  that  industry  would  be 
destroyed;  that  certain  groups  of  people 
would  be  driven  to  the  poorhouse;  that 
America  would  be  ruined;  that  our  doors 
would  be  opened,  and  that  America 
would  be  flooded  with  cheap  goods  made 
abroad. 

Some  of  the  same  persons  who  are 
fighting  the  proposed  extension,  some 
of  the  same  Members  who  voted  in  the 
other  House  against  merely  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension,  made  some  of  these  predictions. 

What  have  we  before  us?  We  have 
the  record  of  20  years.  During  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  mutually  advantageous 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  America  has 
prospered  and  the  friends  with  whom 
we  have  traded  have  prospered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Bowring  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  finish  and  then 
I  shall  yield. 

The  program  has  been  such  a  success 
that  last  year  Congress  gave  it  a  year’s 
extension,  daring  not  to  let  the  program 
lapse.  Again  the  act  is  about  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  either  3  years  or  1  year;  I 
hope  it  will  be  3  years.  What  do  I  pro¬ 
pose?  What  has  the  President  re¬ 
quested?  Not  authority  for  another  50- 
percent  reduction  in  certain  import 
duties,  but  merely  authority  for  a  15- 
percent  reduction  to  be  spread  over  a 
3-year  period,  and  then  only  after  items 
have  been  studied  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  peril-point  provision  of  the 
law  and  the  escape  clause  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  cited 
a  situation  which  he  thinks  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  I  cannot  exactly  quote  his 
words,  but  he  said,  “If  it  should  be  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous,  and  if  we  could  sell 
to  them  something  which  we  had” — I 
believe  he  said  cotton — “and  take  from 
them  something  which  they  had,  and 
which  we  needed  and  could  use,  that 
would  be  fine.” 

To  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
I  desire  to  say  that  is  exactly  the  au¬ 
thority  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requested.  That  is  what 
I  propose.  That  is  the  heart  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 
This  is  not  a  program  which  would  make 
mandatory  reductions  in  import  duties; 
indeed,  no;  it  is  a  program  which  would 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  enter  into  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  this  country  and  to  the 
trade  of  the  free  world. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  set 
forth  a  fine  set  of  circumstances.  I  say 
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the  bill  meets  the  circumstances  which 
he  suggests,  and  I  welcome  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  like  the  vim  and  vigor 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
enters  into  a  debate  such  as  this,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  was  as  young  and  as  hand¬ 
some  as  he  is,  I  did  the  same. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  am 
sorry  my  wife  is  not  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  voted  for  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  believe 
its  theory  is  very  good.  However,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  sometimes  we  deal 
with  persons  in  other  countries  who  do 
not  reciprocate  or  play  cricket  according 
to  the  rules.  The  Senator  knows  that 
sometimes  happens,  and  that  those  per¬ 
sons  may  have  the  advantage  of  sub¬ 
sidies  and  quotas.  We  therefore  have  to 
be  very  careful. 

I  remember  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  a  debate  years  and  years 
ago,  before  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  a  Members  of  the  Senate.  Some¬ 
thing  was  said  in  the  debate  about  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Scotchman.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  international  friends,  we 
need  true  Scotchmen  on  our  side. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  make.  Before  I  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  was  a  lawyer  in  a  small  country 
town,  but  I  represented  some  good 
clients.  I  remember  at  one  time  repre¬ 
senting  a  manufacturer  of  shoes  whose 
company  was  in  pretty  bad  shape  finan¬ 
cially.  As  a  result  of  the  precarious 
situation  of  the  firm,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  act  as  adviser.  We  entered  into  direct 
selling,  and  that  industry  was  built  up  to 
such  a  point  that  it  now  does  about  9  or 
10  million  dollars’  worth  of  business  a 
year. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  a  great  manufacturer  and 
exporter  of  shoes.  American  wages  were 
comparatively  high  during  that  period 
of  time,  which  was  in  1936  and  1937, 
which  were  economically  difficult  years. 
Czechoslovakia  was  flooding  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  with  its  shoes.  We  could 
have  bought  shoes  which  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  de¬ 
livered  in  my  hometown,  at  a  price 
cheaper  than  the  company  of  which  I 
speak  could  manufacture  shoes.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  real  loyalty  of  the  business  heads  of 
that  concern,  they  would  have  closed 
down,  and  bought  Czechoslovakian  shoes 
and  resold  them.  I  use  that  illustration 
to  point  up  the  problem  which  faces  us 
when  we  talk  in  terms  of  reciprocity  and 
mutuality. 

When  I  was  attending  the  University 
of  Michigan,  a  professor  once  said  to  me, 
"Young  man,  before  you  prepare  on  the 
law,  look  up  the  facts.  Otherwise,  if 
you  look  up  the  law  first  and  try  to 
apply  the  facts  to  the  law,  you  may  go  to 
jail  for  subornation  of  perjury.” 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
spoken  about  the  period  of  the  past  20 
years.  The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  remem¬ 
bers  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
about  1939,  which  is  the  year  I  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  World  War 

II  soon  followed.  Then  came  the  post¬ 


war  condition.  We  are  not  facing  con¬ 
ditions  which  existed  at  that  time;  we 
are  facing  changed  conditions.  During 
the  20  years  of  which  the  Senator  speaks, 
the  world  picture  has  changed.  Time 
and  time  again  conditions  throughout 
the  world  and  the  economic  picture  have 
changed  in  those  20  years.  If  Europe 
today,  with  its  population  of  300  mil¬ 
lion  whites,  would  promote  the  selling 
of  articles  between  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  and  barriers  which  exist 
there  were  pulled  down,  and  there  were 
put  into  effect  increased  wages  so  that 
markets  would  be  created  for  Europe’s 
products,  that  would  solve  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  the  economic  problems 
which  exist.  Instead,  the  European 
countries  want  to  flood  this  country  with 
products  which  are  manufactured  there, 
which  would  result  in  American  labor 
being  put  out  of  work  and  American 
factories  shutting  down. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  would  like  to  have  American  cotton 
disposed  of.  I  would  like  to  see  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  dairy  products  dis¬ 
posed  of.  We  have  plenty  of  those 
products  in  this  country ;  we  do  not  need 
any  imports  to  add  to  our  surpluses  of 
those  commodities.  If  an  arrangement 
can  be  entered  into  which  will  inure  to 
the  mutual  benefit,  economically  and 
socially,  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  people  of  Europe,  then  the  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  put  into  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  citizens  of  some  other 
countries  are  not  going  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  play  cricket,  but 
seek  to  use  the  arrangement  for  their 
own  benefit  only,  then  the  arrangement 
will  not  be  so  good  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
like  to  estimate  how  much  his  proposal 
would  increase  imports  and  exports,  we 
shall  see  how  much  of  a  prophet  he  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  remarks.  He  has  aroused 
both  my  sympathy  and  my  curiosity 
about  the  fine  factory  with  which  he  was 
formerly  associated.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  factory  had 
gone  bankrupt? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Ho,  because  fortunately, 
or,  I  should  say,  unfortunately,  along 
came  the  war,  and  imports  from  abroad 
were  greatly  reduced.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  see  what  I  am  get¬ 
ting  at? 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Those  are  the  changed 
world  conditions  about  which  I  have 
been  speaking. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  sees  what  I  am  getting 
at.  How  prosperous  is  that  factory  now? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  will  say,  due  to - 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  what  it  is  due  to,  but 
how  prosperous  is  it? 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  is  pretty  prosperous. 

Mr.  GORE.  Good;  and  we  have  had 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  for  20 
years. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  know,  but  some  people 
had  measles  at  one  time.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  factory. 

Mr.  GORE.  Measles  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  program.  I  am  talking  about 
products  of  the  factory  located  in  his 


home  State,  to  which  the  Senator  made 
reference.  The  record  shows  that,  after 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  has  been 
in  operation  20  years,  last  year  there 
was  an  importation  of  only  1  percent 
of  the  boots  and  shoes  purchased  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  the  factory 
of  the  gentleman  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  cannot  be  prosperous,  as  the 
Senator  attested  it  is,  when  it  has  99 
percent  of  the  great  American  market, 
then  I  think  some  proof  must  be  had  that 
it  is  an  efficient  industry.  But  the  fact 
remains,  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  that 
the  factory  has' stood  the  test  and  it  is 
prosperous  now.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  and  the  industry  of  which  he 
speaks. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Wisconsin  is  prosperous  because 
it  has  had  the  American  market,  not 
because  it  has  been  selling  abroad.  That 
is  the  point,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  missed  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  another  figure.  In 
addition  to  taking  99  percent  of  the 
American  market,  the  United  States  had 
exports  of  more  than  5  million  pairs  of 
shoes,  last  year. 

Mr.  WILEY.  However,  that  did  not 
help  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GORE.  Nevertheless,  that  export 
trade  meant  jobs  for  workers  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  No,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  those  who  have  jobs 
and  earn  wages,  purchase  from  the 
farmers,  buy  refrigerators,  and  give  jobs 
to  other  persons. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  said,  "First,  get  the 
facts.” 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  that  in  this  situation  the  facts 
have  changed.  The  big  fact  bearing  on 
this  situation  is  that  Stalin  and  his  gang 
took  over  the  Czechoslovakia  shoe  fac¬ 
tories.  That  has  been  the  big  factor  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  shoes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  concede  that  changes 
have  occurred.  I  have  been  referring  to 
the  situation  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviets 
took  over  the  shoe  factories  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  However,  unless  we  adjust 
our  trade  policy,  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
so  that  the  countries  of  Europe  can  ex¬ 
pand  their  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world,  and  so  that  the  United  States 
can  expand  her  trade  with  them,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  a  deflection  of 
trade  into  the  Soviet  bloc — a  matter  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
referred. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  continue  to 
talk  until  we  decide  to  save  the  jobs  of 
the  wheat  farmers  in  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  There  are  very  few 
wheat  farmers  in  Wisconsin;  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  until  we  are  able  to 
save  the  jobs  of  the  shoe  workers  in 
Wisconsin,  and  also  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  help  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  save  the  President’s 
program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  spectacle  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  have  the  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  fighting  for  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram,  over  the  opposition  of  virtually  all 
the  Republican  Senators? 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  say 
that  is  bipartisanship  in  its  finest  terms. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  say  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  was  incorrect  when 
he  used  the  words  “in  its  finest  terms.” 

We  are  fighting  for  the  President’s 
program,  as  set  forth  in  writing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  last  time  the 
President  spoke. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  what  about  the 
time  before? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  time  before.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  time  when  the  President  said  he 
wanted  a  one-year  extension. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  After  the  Republi¬ 
can  Senators  frightened  and  intimidated 
the  President  in  connection  with  the 
program,  the  President  said  he  would 
rather  accept  defeat,  instead  of  accept 
aid  from  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
those  are  fine  words,  but  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  had  no  conversations  at  all 
on  this  subject  with  the  President. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  this 
impresses  me  as  very  much  like  an  elec¬ 
tion  brawl.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that, 
so  far,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
confined  himself  fairly  well  to  the  facts. 
So  long  as  that  is  done,  there  is  less  de¬ 
bate  and  less  time  lost. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  the 
colloquy  calls  for  some  comment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  said  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  sounded  like  an  election  brawl. 
I  assure  him  that  I  do  not  think  a  factual, 
bipartisan  discussion  of  the  foreign- 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  bears 
any  resemblance  to  an  election  brawl. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  is  too 
great;  it  cannot  be,  and  must  not  be, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  this  year  or  the  preceding  election. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  used  a  term  to  which  I  must  make 
reference.  He  said  he  is  supporting  the 
President’s  recommendation  and  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  the  President,  as  stated 
by  the  President  the  last  time  he  spoke. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  recall  that  the  President 
spoke  last  night. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  ..I  have  not  yet  read 
what  he  said  then.  I  have  sent  for  it,  and 
it  is  on  the  way  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  it 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  defer  read¬ 
ing  the  clippings,  because  I  have  sent  to 
the  White  House  to  obtain  the  full  state¬ 
ment.  After  I  obtain  it,  we  shall  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  dislike  to  withhold  this 
matter  from  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  let  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  read  it.  I  do  not  desire 
to  exercise  any  restraint  upon  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  information? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  shall  read  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  when  he  spoke  last 
evening — which  was  the  last  time  he 
spoke.  I  shall  read  what  he  stated,  as 
set  forth  in  the  press.  Of  course.  I  would 
not  testify  that  the  press  has  misquoted 
the  President - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  not  allege 
that,  and  I  have  not  alleged  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  not.  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  state  that  the 
quotation  I  shall  read  is  a  verbatim  quo¬ 
tation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
heard  its  accuracy  disputed. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  have  not  heard  it 
at  all,  so  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  me.  Let 
him  proceed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  read  it,  and  then 
shall  hand  it  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  would  not  take  advantage  of 
him.  Of  course,  in  colloquy  with  him  I 
suffer  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  only  thing  that 
aroused  me  for  a  moment  from  my  tor¬ 
por  was  when  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  began  to  introduce  into 
the  debate  some  inaccuracies. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  recognize  any 
inaccuracies  in  the  statements  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois.  However, 
I  am  grateful  for  any  legitimate  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  arouse  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  headline  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  in  this  morning’s 
paper  is:  “Ike  Calls  Aid-Trade  Vital  To 
Balk  Reds.” 

I  have  been  trying  to  say  that  in  a 
number  of  ways  this  afternoon.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  President  said  it.  His 
speech  strongly  supports  the  amendment 
I  have  submitted. 

I  now  read  the  article: 

If  we  will  not  give  her — 

Meaning  Japan — 

money,  if  we  will  not  trade  with  her,  if  we 
do  not  defend  southeast  Asia,  where  Japan 
has  some  markets — 

The  President  said — 
what  is  to  happen  to  her? 
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The  President’s  answer  was  as  follows: 

It  is  going  to  the  Reds. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  come  at  once  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Very  well;  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  do  so — or 
I  shall  wait. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  wait.  I  would  not 
withhold  any  information  from.  him. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  suggest  that 
I,  too,  believe  we  shall  have  a  terrific 
problem  in  handling  our  trade  relations 
with  Japan.  The  British  will  not  take 
Japanese  goods  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
do  not  want  Japan  to  trade  with  the 
Communists  in  China.  So  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  take  some  Japanese  goods. 
The  question  is  how  we  shall  do  it,  to 
what  extent  we  shall  do  it,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  state  the  way  in  which  his 
amendment  relates  to  that  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  can  be  done 
now,  without  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  propose  to  demonstrate 
that  the  goals  the  President  spoke  for 
last  night  cannot  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  simple  1-year  extension  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  supports.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  propose  to  demonstrate 
that  the  goals  the  President  spoke  for 
last  night  can  be  attained  by  means  of 
the  amendment  I  propose. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  suggesting  that 
under  the  law  as  it  is  right  now  the 
President — assuming  that  he  would  not 
require  2  or  3  or  4  years  to  do  it — could 
conclude  a  trade  agreement  with  Japan. 
Japan  is  not  a  member  of  GATT.  We 
have  no  trade  agreement  with  Japan, 
In  terms  of  power,  I  assume  that  the 
President  could  conclude  such  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  slightly 
incorrect,  when  he  says  “right  now,”  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  now.  That  act  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  12.  The  problem  is  the 
extension  of  that  law,  but  that  is  imma¬ 
terial. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  not  a  single 
trade  agreement  expired  on  June  12,  and 
none  will  expire  until  it  expires  under 
the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  itself. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  fur¬ 
ther  agreements. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  there  were  a  1- 
year  extension,  the  President  would  be 
at  liberty  right  now  to  conclude  a  trade 
agreement  with  Japan.  I  am  not  saying 
what  should  be  done.  I  want  to  see  how 
such  an  agreement  can  be  concluded 
with  Japan.  I  freely  admit  that  we  have 
a  real  problem  in  arriving  at  some  form 
of  agreement.  Otherwise,  Japan  is 
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likely  to  go  Communist.  The  British 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking,  but 
they  want  to  keep  Japanese  products 
out  of  southeast  Asia,  particularly  tex¬ 
tiles.  We  do  not  want  Japan  to  get  into 
China.  We  do  not  want  Japan  to  be 
dumping  her  goods  in  America,  so  some¬ 
where  we  must  find  a  field  in  which  we 
can  arrive  at  some  agreement  which  will 
enable  Japan  to  be  reasonably  prosper¬ 
ous. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  accept  the  qualification 
the  Senator  has  made,  that  if  a  1-year 
extension  were  granted,  the  President 
would  have  authority  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  Japan;  but  that 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story.  He 
would  have  such  authority  for  less  than 
1  year. 

Mr.  MI  LUKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  there  were  a  1- 
year  extension,  any  trade  agreement 
which  might  be  made  would  continue, 
according  to  its  terms,  until  one  party 
or  the  other  repudiated  or  renounced  it, 
on  6  months  notice.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  like  every  other  trade  agree¬ 
ment  now  in  effect.  The  lapse  of  the 
law  did  not  end  a  single  trade  agree¬ 
ment.  They  are  all  in  effect,  and  they 
will  continue  in  effect  until  one  party  or 
the  other  repudiates  or  renounces  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree;  but  will  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  under  the  pending 
bill  the  authority  given  the  President  to 
make  reciprocal  trade  agreements  will 
expire  on  June  12,  1955? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  and  I  said  so  in 
explicit  terms. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  under  the  pending 
hill  the  President  would  not  be  given 
1  full  year  in  which  to  negotiate  and 
execute  agreements. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  am  not  in  a  police  court  now. 
Let  the  Senator  hold  his  horses.  I  will 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  State  Department 
has  been  working  for  a  long  time  on 
some  sort  of  arrangement  with  Japan. 
If  we  say,  “Boys,  we  will  give  you  a  year 
longer  to  come  up  with  something,”  that 
is  not  at  all  unreasonable.  It  is  not 
as  though  a  virginal  approach  to  the 
problem  were  being  made  tomorrow. 
The  State  Department  has  already  been 
working  on  it  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  desire  first  to  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Madam  President,  if  the  demeanor  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
been  such  as  to  suggest  in  any  manner 
that  he  considered  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  be  in  a  police  court,  I 
apologize.  I  am  sure  he  has  never  been 
in  a  police  court. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  I  was  upon 
one  occasion,  for  a  traffic  offense.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  have  been  there  on  other 
occasions,  but  I  was  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  we  agree  that,  as 
of  today,  the  President  has  no  authority 
to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  agree. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  if  it  should  become 
law  such  authority  would  end  on  June 
12,  1955. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  agree.  The  au¬ 
thority  would  end  1  year  from  now. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  also  sug¬ 
gesting  that,  inasmuch  as  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  already  been  working  on 
the  problem  for  some  considerable  time, 
there  would  be  ample  time  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Japan. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  able  Senator.  However,  I 
submit  that  in  addition  to  the  very  dif¬ 
ficult — if  not  impossible — task  of  nego¬ 
tiating  a  complicated  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  Japan  in  11  months, 
there  is  the  further  very  important  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  spelled  out  in  the 
pending  bill,  with  respect  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  facilitate  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  countries. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  third  reason  why 
the  pending  bill  would  not  accomplish 
the  goal  stated  by  the  President  last  eve¬ 
ning.  It  would  not  operate  to  facilitate 
a  three-way  exchange  of  goods,  but  in¬ 
stead,  if  it  were  to  involve  a  bilateral 
agreement,  that  would  mean  that  we 
would  take  the  goods  of  the  Japanese, 
and  they  would  take  ours.  The  natural 
outlet  for  the  manufactured  goods  of 
Japan  is  in  southeast  Asia.  Japan  buys 
products  from  us,  then  manufactures  and 
sells  them  to  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia.  In  turn  they  send  to  us  rubber 
and  tin,  strategic  supplies  which  we 
need.  Therefore,  I  submit  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  pending 
bill  falls  far  short  of  the  goal  set  by  the 
President  last  evening,  which  was  the 
last  time  he  spoke. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  that  the 
problem  which  the  Senator  has  men¬ 
tioned  should  be  decided  in  the  White 
House,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Churchill  is 
coming  to  Washington.  If  a  multilateral 
agreement  on  that  subject  were  possible, 
it  might  be  a  very  good  agreement.  It 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
who  will  be  in  the  White  House  this  week. 
That  might  be  a  very  good  subject  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  that  it  will  be  considered,  but 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  proposing  to  give 
the  President  the  tools  he  needs  to  enter 
into  such  mutual,  multilateral,  profitable 
agreements. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  President  will 
not  suffer  because  of  lack  of  any  neces¬ 
sary  authority  to  negotiate  such  agree¬ 
ments  within  a  year.  The  Congress  has 
never  hesitated  to  grant  extensions  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I 


venture  to  suggest  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  make  one  reply, 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  able  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
just  used  another  word  with  respect  to 
which  I  must  raise  a  question.  He  has 
just  stated  that  the  Congress  has  never 
hesitated  to  grant  extensions  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  thought  I  said  the 
Congress  has  never  failed  to  do  so.  At 
least,  that  was  my  intention. 

Mr.  GORE.  Whatever  the  situation 
may  be,  at  least  we  are  now  considering 
the  question  of  either  a  3-year  extension 
with  the  liberalizations  recommended  by 
the  President,  or  a  1-year  extension, 
which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  high 
protectionists  who  are  in  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  vote  in  the 
House  shows  that  that  statement  is  not 
correct,  as  does  the  vote  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  low  protectionists,  medium 
protectionists,  and  perhaps  some  high 
protectionists. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  able  to  inform  the  Senate  just 
why  the  President  changed  his  mind?  I 
do  not  believe  he  changed  his  mind,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  press  conference  the  other 
day  he  said  that  he  still  wanted  what 
he  recommended  on  March  30.  Why  did 
he  write  that  letter? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  what  context — for  the 
benefit  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Of  course,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  I  read  the  entire 
letter  the  other  day.  I  will  not  stand 
here  and  say  that  our  President  is  acting 
against  what  he  thinks  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Neither  will  I. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  did  not  think  the 
Senator  would. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  the  President  wrote 
his  statement  in  1951,  in  my  judgment 
he  was  recommending  and  endorsing 
what  he  believed  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  I  believe  he  was  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  when  he  sent  his 
message  to  Congress  on  March  30.  I 
believe  he  was  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  last  evening.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  May 
20  was  actuated  by  a  little  domestic 
political  pressure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  renewed  last  year  only  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  year,  after  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dulles,  had  given  solemn  assurance 
to  the  committee  that  if  it  were  extended, 
he  would  not  ask  for  any  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  happens  that  I  was 
present  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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when  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  gave  that  commitment.  It  was 
only  after  that  statement  was  made  that 
Congress  consented  even  to  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
that  was  not  a  do-nothing  trade  policy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  it  was  a 
do-nothing  trade  policy.  It  meant  that 
while  existing  agreements  might  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  order  to  get  the  extension  through, 
had  to  conciliate  the  high  protectionist 
elements  in  his  party  by  promising  he 
would  not  negotiate  any  new  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  was  not  at  the  key¬ 
hole  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  at  any  key¬ 
hole,  either.  It  was  a  public  session. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Someone  was. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  not  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  admit  it  was  neither 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  nor  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois.  I  can  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  nothing  like  that  was  said 
in  the  Senate  committee.  The  exten¬ 
sion  passed  the  Senate  last  year  by  a 
large  voice  vote  and  in  1951  it  was  72 
to  2,  I  believe.  Therefore  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  program  has  not  worked 
out  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  pretty  good 
bipartisan  approach  is,  as  I  said  before, 
incorrect,  as  that  vote  will  show. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  1-year  extension  was 
voted  by  all  those  who  really  believed 
in  a  progressive  and  liberalized  na¬ 
tional  trade  policy.  The  administration 
was  new  at  the  time,  and  with  some  justi¬ 
fication,  I  believe,  asked  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  program  for  1  year,  in  or¬ 
der  to  study  it.  That  study  has  been 
made.  The  distinguished  and  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  has  studied  and 
studied  and  studied  it.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action.  For  18  months  we  have  done 
nothing  with  respect  to  our  foreign  trade 
policy,  and  our  markets  are  rapidly 
slipping  away  from  us  to  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  Communists  are  taking 
the  customers  of  American  farmers  and 
American  factories.  Yet  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  still 
wants  to  study  some  more. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  not  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  any  secret 
pledges  were  made  this  year — not  for¬ 
malized  pledges  as  the  pledges  were  last 
year — that  if  an  extension  is  voted  for 
1  more  year,  no  new  agreements  will  be 
made? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Was  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  party  to  any  such  agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  why  does  he 
impute  to  others  something  he  does  not 
know  anything  about. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  pledge  was  given 
openly  last  year. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  not  possible  also 
that  those  who  made  such  an  agreement 


with  the  President  this  year,  an  agree¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
know  anything  about,  but  which  he  is 
imputing  to  others,  that  they  also  en¬ 
tered  into  agreements  to  break  into 
safes,  to  kidnap  children,  and  to  commit 
all  kinds  of  crimes? 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  just  as  fool¬ 
ish  as  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
kidnapping  children  or  peeping  through 
keyholes.  I  was  present  at  a  public 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 
pressure  of  that  committee,  gave  the 
pledge  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
more  agreements  during  the  1  year,  and 
no  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
during  that  year.  I  say  that  is  the  do- 
nothing  policy  which  we  are  asked  to 
continue. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  say  just  one  more  thing.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  procedure  for  the 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Illinois 
to  say  that  someone  has  been  whisper¬ 
ing  in  a  secret  conference  and  agreeing 
to  do  something.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
“Present  your  proof.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  pledge  was  given 
publicly  last  year.  Apparently  that  was 
what  induced  the  high  protectionist 
element  in  the  Republican  Party  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  extension  of  the  act  for  1 
year. 

Has  there  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  high  protectionist 
element  in  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
succeeding  year?  If  they  exacted  a 
pledge  last  year,  is  there  not  some 
ground  for  the  presumption  that  the 
same  pledge  has  been  exacted  this  year, 
only  this  time  in  the  dark  secrecy  of 
night? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
has  no  way  of  knowing  that,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  make  such  a  presumption, 
namely,  that  some  persons  were  in  hid¬ 
ing,  at  midnight,  up  an  alley  and  behind 
an  ash  can,  whispering  to  each  other. 
I  say  it  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  retrieve  my  speech  from  the  ash  can. 
The  incident  to  which  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  referred - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  making  a  very  excellent 
speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  under¬ 
standings  by  which  the  program  was 
extended  last  year  were  not  surrepti¬ 
tiously  reached.  I  heard  them  expressed 
in  an  open  session.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  impugn  anyone’s  patriotism  or  to  al¬ 
lege  an  activity  that  was  secret.  I  un¬ 
derstood  him  to  refer  to  the  public 
commitment  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  open  session. 

I  agreed  some  time  ago  to  yield  to 
my  able  friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
say  something  to  the  effect  that  Japan 
was  not  trading  with  Communist  China? 
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Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  say? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  said  we  wanted  to 
keep  Japan  from  trading  with  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  Japan  at  the  present  time 
is  being  foreclosed  in  southeast  Asia  be¬ 
cause  Britain  is  doing  all  it  can  to  keep 
Japan  from  trading  there,  particularly 
in  textiles.  With  the  British  suppressing 
Japanese  trade  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
with  our  desire  that  Japan  not  trade 
with  Communist  China,  it  is  evident  that 
someone  must  buy  something  from 
Japan. 

That  poses  a  problem  for  us.  What 
the  solution  shall  be  will  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  Senator’s  speech.  I  want 
to  see  an  agreement.  I  want  to  study  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  today  Japan  is  trading  with 
Communist  China,  and  that  during  the 
Korean  war  she  traded  with  Communist 
China,  with  the  approval  of  General  Mc¬ 
Arthur.  I  can  cite  chapter  and  verse  to 
prove  that  statement,  because  I  asked 
that  question  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  and  the  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  talking  about 
what  I  think  is  the  fact;  namely,  that 
this  administration  does  not  want  Japan 
to  trade  with  Communist  China.  I  am 
not  now  talking  about  what  happened  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  saying  that 
now  and  during  the  Korean  war - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wish  to  ask  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wanted  to  get  a 
statement  on  that  point  from  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Have  I  answered  the 
Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  I  think  I 
have  clarified  the  situation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  give  me  the  remaining  part  of  his 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  is 
this:  Is  Japan  trading  with  Communist 
China  today? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  information  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
to  the  effect  that  Japan  is  trading  with 
Communist  China  today  and  that  she  did 
trade  with  Communist  China  during  the 
Korean  war,  with  the  approval  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur.  I  can  find  the  proof 
of  that  statement,  because  it  was  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  basing  my  sug¬ 
gestion  on  what  I  think  is  the  policy  of 
the  administration,  that  Japan  should 
not  become  the  captive  of  Communist 
China,  and  that  Japanese  trade  with 
southeast  Asia  should  not  be  destroyed. 

I  believe  those  are  worthy  objectives  of 
the  administration.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
should  like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  and  I  agree.  However, 

I  should  like  to  say  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  last  night  did  not  go  quite  far 
enough  when  he  was  discussing  Japan 
and  its  importance  to  the  free  world. 
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He  did  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  during 
the  Korean  war  this  Government  sub¬ 
sidized  Japan  to  the  extent  of  $21/&  bil¬ 
lion,  to  make  war  materials  for  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  and  that  Japan  today  is  faced 
with  either  further  subsidization  by  us — 
and  it  would  be  in  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars — or  she  must  find  markets  some¬ 
where.  If  neither  is  to  be  done,  the 
ultimate  answer  is  that  Japan  will  be¬ 
come  Communist.  It  is  an  empire  which 
is  smaller  in  area  than  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  has  87  million  people,  whereas 
the  United  States  has  160  million  people 
and  far  more  in  the  way  of  natural 
resources. 

What  is  the  answer  going  to  be? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  what  I  am 
waiting  for.  I  am  waiting  to  see  what 
the  administration  suggests.  I  stated  a 
while  ago  that  the  State  Department  has 
been  working  on  the  details  of  some  kind 
of  an  agreement  with  Japan. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  have 
not  discussed  in  detail  the  Japanese 
problem,  nor  had  I  reached  that  portion 
of  my  speech  dealing  with  the  Far  East 
at  the  time  the  Senator  referred  to  the 
last  statement  of  President  Eisenhower. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  details,  as 
I  see  them,  of  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  the  Japanese  economic  situation  and 
the  need  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  with  the  liber¬ 
alizations  requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  admit  that  I  have  been  sitting  here 
passively  and  quietly  and  was  not 
aroused  into  action  until  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  intruded  some  statements 
which  I  did  not  think  were  exactly  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  studied  this  problem  a 
great  deal.  My  only  real  difference  with 
him  is  on  two  counts,  one  of  which  is 
that  he  wishes  to  study  the  subject 
longer,  and  the  other  one  is  that  he 
wants  to  do  too  little. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  must  refer  that  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
because  he  is  a  deep  student  and  a  re¬ 
nowned  teacher,  and  I  want  to  hear  him 
say  that  a  man  should  not  study  but 
should  reach  his  conclusions  by  some 
heavenly  method  of  intuition,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  has  all  the  knowledge 
and  intuition  which  a  fine  and  worthy 
man  is  entitled  to  have,  and  having 
served  in  the  Senate  as  long  as  he  has, 
having  studied  the  problems  of  trade 
and  tariffs  as  meticulously  and  thor¬ 
oughly  as  he  has,  and  having  served  on 
the  Randall  Commission,  he  comes  here 
a  little  short  in  logic  when  he  says  he 
needs  more  time.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  is  that  slow.  I  know  he  is  a 
brilliant  man. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  those  somewhat 
complimentary  remarks  are  true,  per¬ 
haps  they  lend  credence  to  my  view  that 
I  need  more  time  in  which  to  study  the 
subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
for  his  contributions. 


Madam  President,  I  should  now  like 
to  discuss  the  economic  problems  which 
beset  Japan. 

I  have  confined  my  discussion  of  free 
world  trade  problems  until  now  to 'the 
problems  that  beset  Western  Europe'and 
in  particular  to  the  choice  that  faces 
Western  Europe  with  respect  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  its  products.  No  less  serious  a 
problem,  however,  exists  in  the  Far  East. 
Red  China,  too,  lias  been  busy  offering 
tempting  trade  concessions  and  applying 
pressure  for  stepped-up  commerce.  Al¬ 
ready,  Red  China  has  concluded  trade 
agreements  with  Ceylon,  Chile,  Finland, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  In¬ 
donesia,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  Switzerland,  and  Western  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Chinese  Communists,  like 
Russia,  are  moving  relentlessly  to 
broaden  the  scope  and  step  up  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  trade  with  these  nations.  Japan 
is  under  especially  heavy  pressure,  not 
only  from  her  own  precarious  economic 
position,  but  also  from  a  concerted  Red 
trade  drive,  where  Japan,  the  dominant 
industrial  nation  of  that  area,  is  faced 
with  similar  problems  of  trade.  If  any¬ 
thing,  Japan’s  problems  are  more  ex¬ 
treme.  Where  Western  Europe  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  substantial  improvement  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  output,  Japan  has  lagged 
behind.  Her  industrial  plant,  taxed  by 
years  of  war  and  economic  isolation,  has 
suffered  in  terms  of  modernization  and 
efficiency.  Moreover,  her  dependence  on 
foreign  markets  both  as  outlets  for  her 
manufactured  goods  and  as  sources  of 
supply  for  her  necessary  raw  materials 
is,  if  anything,  greater  than  that  of 
Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  our 
reliance  on  Japan  as  the  major  bastion 
of  free-world  strength  in  the  Far  East 
demands  our  attention  and  concern. 
The  problem  of  integrating  the  Japanese 
economy  into  that  of  the  free  world  and 
of  making  Japan  economically  viable 
must  be  regarded  as  a  major  test  of  our 
economic  statesmanship.  This  problem 
presents  a  special  challenge  to  our  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  free  world.  It  presents  as 
well  a  particularly  apt  example  of  how 
our  trade  policy  is  necessarily  the  hand¬ 
maiden  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  economic  problems  that  beset 
Japan  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Senate. 
Japan’t  very  existence  depends  on  its 
imports  of  rice  and  raw  materials.  The 
lag  which  she  has  experienced  in  reno¬ 
vating  her  industrial  plant  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  she  has  encountered  in  ex¬ 
pending  her  trade  have  resulted  in  a 
dollar  problem  all  her  own.  In  recent 
years,  the  large  commercial  trade  deficit 
that  has  characterized  Japan’s  balance 
of  payments  has  been  covered  by 
extraordinary  United  States  military  ex¬ 
penditures  that  have  been  in  large  part 
associated  with  the  waging  of  the  Korean 
war.  As  in  the  case  of  Western  Europe, 
these  expenditures  and  these  presently 
available  dollars  must  be  regarded  as 
temporary  phenomena.  The  urgency  of 
expanding  Japan’s  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  particularly  in  the  Far  East 
region,  can  not  be  overemphasized.  The 
benefits  of  such  expanded  trade  would 
quite  naturally  accrue,  not  only  to  Japan, 
but  also  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
region.  In  particular  the  underdevel¬ 


oped  countries  of  south  and  southeast 
Asia  present  a  most  logical  and  economi¬ 
cal  market  for  Japanese  production. 
These  countries — and  I  include  such 
important  rice  producers  as  Indochina, 
Burma,  and  Thailand — offer  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Japan  the  prospect  of  ex¬ 
panding  and  mutually  beneficial  trade 
within  the  Asian  region.  The  farsighted 
leadership  that  the  United  States  has 
shown  in  developing  mutual  security 
within  the  free  world  must  now  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  laying  a  solid  foundation  of 
closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
Far  East. 

That,  I  believe,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin].  That,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
and  that  policy  I  support.  I  applaud  it. 
I  think  it  is  enlightened  statesmanship. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  our 
major  trading  partners,  Japan  is  the 
only  country  with  which  we  have  not 
negotiated  a  trade  agreement  in  the  20 
years  that  we  have  had  a  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  No  more  im¬ 
portant  gap  in  our  foreign  trade  policy 
remains  to  be  filled.  I  believe  that,  too, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed 'by  the  able  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  is,  therefore,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  provision  in  the  amendment  which 
I  am  offering  today,  which  seeks  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

The  so-called  Japanese  proviso  in  the 
amendment  gives  the  President  special 
authority  to  engage  in  a  trade  agreement 
negotiation  with  Japan  and  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  the  full- 
fledged  membership  of  Japan  in  the 
world  community  of  trading  nations. 
This  authority  would  provide  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duty  rates  by  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  level  obtaining  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1945.  I  should  point  out  here 
that  this  authority  is  no  more  than  the 
authority  the  President  would  enjoy  un¬ 
der  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  amended.  We 
agreed  on  that,  I  think,  a  few  moments 
ago. 

I  deem  it  essential,  however,  that  the 
specific  authority  be  granted  to  the 
President,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  recognize  explicitly  that  we  alone,  by 
negotiation  with  Japan  on  a  purely  bi¬ 
lateral  basis,  could  not  accomplish  the 
results  that  we  so  urgently  seek.  The 
United  States  wishes  to  see  increased 
market  opportunities  for  Japan,  but  it 
wants  these  opportunities  spread  around 
the  world,  not  concentrated  solely  in  the 
United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  provide  some  way  in  which  we  can  ne¬ 
gotiate  multilaterally  with  Japan,  in 
concert  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world,  for  the  mutually  beneficial 
reduction  in  trade  restrictions.  The 
special  provision  for  Japan  was  written 
with  just  that  object  in  mind.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  is  my  hope  that  through  the 
use  of  this  special  authority  we  can  be¬ 
gin  negotiations  which  ,  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  duty  rates  now  impeding 
the  access  of  Japan  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth. 
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Through  such  a  process  of  multilateral 
negotiations,  we  can  allay  the  fears  of 
Japanese  imports  which  fears,  bred  in 
the  prewar  period,  are  entertained  by  so 
many  countries.  Through  such  a  proc¬ 
ess,  I  believe  we  can  move  forward  on 
a  multilateral  basis  which  will  allow 
Japan  to  live  and  to  trade.  I  think  her 
choice  is  rather  stark.  It  is  either  to 
trade  or  to  starve.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  British  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  to  grant  such  con¬ 
cession  to  Japan  in  an  agreement  in 
which  they,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
concessions  from  a  variety  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  United  States.  Only 
a  multilateral  negotiation  could  bring 
about  this  result,  and  there  is  doubt  that 
multilateral  negotiation  of  this  sort 
could  be  undertaken  without  added  au¬ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  doubt  seriously  if  it  would  be  at  all 
possible,  in  an  11 -month  period. 

Unless  we  can  accomplish  the  ends  we 
seek,  Japan  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
disagreeable  alternative  which  faces 
Western  Europe,  namely,  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  Do  not  think  that  Red 
China  has  not  been  very  busy.  Not  only 
is  she  pushing  for  trade  with  Japan,  but 
she  has  entered  into  trade  agreements 
with  13  of  our  allies. 

The  economic  compulsion  to  engage  in 
trade  with  the  Reds  will  be  irresistible. 
Japan  has  an  arable  land  area  less  than 
California,  and  on  it  she  must  support  a 
population  of  over  80  million  people. 
She  has  been  able  \n  the  past  to  sustain 
this  population  by  becoming  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  power,  but  being  resource  poor, 
she  has  had  to  rely  on  others  for  her  vital 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  as  well  as 
for  the  markets  for  her  manufactured 
goods.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Japan  must  engage  in  international 
trade  to  live.  She  must  export  to  buy  her 
vital  imports. 

Japan’s  exports  have  not  enjoyed  the 
degree  of  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
free  world  which  is  necessary  if  Japan  is 
to  continue  to  sustain  her  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  for  Japan  must 
import  most  of  her  raw  materials  and 
much  of  her  food.  At  present  Japan’s 
imports  dangerously  outweigh  her  ex¬ 
ports.  In  1952  the  adverse  trade  balance 
reached  $759  million.  Her  trade  deficit 
in  1953  was  over  a  billion  dollars,  larger 
by  far  than  for  any  previous  year. 

How  can  a  small  country  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  80  million  on  barren  islands 
continue  to  pile  up  a  trade  deficit? 

Japan’s  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  also  sharply  out  of  balance.  Remem¬ 
ber,  Japan  is  our  best  customer  in  many 
respects.  Her  trade  deficit  with  us  in 
1952  was  $539  million.  Japan  is  an  im¬ 
portant  customer  of  ours.  Almost  one- 
third  of  all  of  her  imports  come  from  the 
United  States,  and  we  in  turn  bought 
about  one-sixth  of  her  total  exports. 
Unless  we  help  her  gain  markets  for  her 
exports,  she  cannot  import  from  the 
United  States;  and  we,  in  turn,  are  one 
of  her  good  customers.  We  bought  ap¬ 
proximately  one-sixth  of  her  exports. 

In  1952,  for  example,  Japan  was  our 
largest  customer  for  cotton,  rice,  barley, 
and  soy  beans,  and  our  second  most  im¬ 
portant  customer  for  wheat.  In  the  face 


of  declines  in  the  export  of  our  farm 
products,  which  in  1953  fell  by  more 
than  $600  million,  it  is  in  our  own  self- 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  farms  and  factories  that 
Japan  shall  continue  to  be  a  strong  and 
healthy  market  for  our  products,  and  a 
strong  and  healthy  ally  of  the  free  world. 
But  even  more  important,  is  the  fact 
that  if  we  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  do  not  facilitate  the  ihtegra- 
tion  of  Japan’s  economy  into  that  of  the 
free  world,  she  will,  as  a  result  of  the 
forces  of  economic  necessity,  resort  to 
other  trading  patterns  and  ultimately 
resulting  political  ties.  One  need  only 
recall  that  before  the  war  the  China 
mainland  supplied  Japan  with  10  percent 
of  her  imports.  Trade  with  Korea  and 
Formosa  that  before  the  war  supplied 
25  percent  of  Japan’s  imports,  now  sup¬ 
plies  only  4  percent.  Japan  must,  there¬ 
fore,  if  she  is  to  be  a  strong  and  secure 
outpost  of  the  free  world  in  the  Far  East, 
develop  new  trading  patterns.  This  need 
is  an  urgent  one.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  as  to  that. 

The  dollars  Japan  has  been  earning 
in  recent  years,  which  have  sustained  her 
ability  to  import,  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  to  be  available  indefinitely.  The 
Korean  war,  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  is  not  now  being  waged.  The 
rehabilitation  of  Japan  is  well  on  the 
way.  Economic  aid,  not  only  to  Japan, 
but  also  to  Western  Europe,  is,  I  hope, 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  logical  place  for  an  expansion  of 
Japanese  trade  is  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Southeast  Asian  region  where 
Japan’s  neighbors  live.  There  are  the 
major  rice  producing  countries — Thai¬ 
land,  Indochina,  and  Burma.  There  also 
are  existing  and  potential  sources  of  in¬ 
dustrial  raw  materials.  There,  too,  are 
the  major  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  that  seek  relief  from  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  poverty  and  economic  stagna¬ 
tion. 

The  region  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  has  become,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  the  arena  for  the  continuing  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  free  world  and  Com¬ 
munist  slavery.  Our  economic  concern 
with  these  countries  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  great.  There,  through 
technical  assistance,  through  grants-in- 
aid,  and  through  loans,  we  have  tried  to 
aid  and  speed  up  the  process  of  economic 
growth  that  is  so  important  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Trade  between  us  and  these  countries, 
and  between  these  countries  and  Japan, 
can  make  a  substantial  and  continuing 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  those 
countries  for  economic  development  and 
progress.  Here,  especially,  because  our 
imports  from  the  area  consist  in  the 
main  of  industrial  raw  materials,  the 
stability  of  United  States  trade  is  im¬ 
portant — important  for  us,  important 
for  Japan,  important  for  the  economies 
of  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States,  as 
I  have  said,  is  very,  very  large  and,  in 
comparison,  the  economies  of  free  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  Far  East  are  very  small. 
Everything  that  occurs  in  this  country 
in  the  economic  sphere,  has  repercus¬ 


sions  on  Asian  nations  in  multiplied  ef¬ 
fect.  The  slightest  economic  recession 
here  is  feared  by  them  because  the  back¬ 
wash  upon  them,  relatively  speaking,  is  a 
tidal  wave;  and,  of  course,  the  inverse  is 
true  as  to  prosperity  here.  It  creates  a 
tremendous  uplift  abroad.  Let  me  give 
a  few  examples.  In  1938  we  had  a  busi¬ 
ness  recession  that  was  I  think  relatively 
mild,  and  there  was  probably  not  more 
than  a  5  or  6  percent  drop  in  our  national 
income.  The  dollar  earnings  of  the  area 
in  trade  with  us  declined,  not  4  or  5  per¬ 
cent,  but  55  percent. 

The  trade  surplus  of  the  Philippines 
declined  80  percent,  that  of  Malaya  by 

56  percent,  Indonesia  55  percent,  India 

57  percent,  and  so  on.  The  area’s  sales 
to  Europe  also  declined.  In  1949  we  had 
an  even  milder  recession  in  this  country, 
but  the  effects  on  trade  balances  with  the 
Asian  region  were  even  more  pronounced. 
When  the  Korea  struggle  broke  out  and 
the  requirements  of  war  and  defense 
necessitated  increased  buying  of  raw 
materials,  both  for  current  use,  and  for 
stockpiling  purposes,  the  dollar  trade  of 
the  region  boomed.  But  such  extreme 
fluctuations  in  trade  are  unhealthy.  I 
need  only  point  out  that  dependability  of 
trade  and  earnings  is  vital  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  programs  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  which  so  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  area  have  in  mind,  and  to 
which  their  democratic  governments  are 
committed. 

Again  I  submit  that  an  11  months' 
extension  does  not  fit  this  need. 

The  instability  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  has  been,  and  probably  is  to¬ 
day,  the  most  critical  problem  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  relations  facing  these 
countries.  From  1951  to  1953  the  volume 
of  non-Communist  Asia’s  exports  fell 
by  $3  billion,  which  amounted  to  a  de¬ 
cline  in  their  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  25  percent.  The  development  and 
expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  trade 
within  the  Asian  economy  can  hold  forth 
great  promise,  not  only  for  Japan  but 
also  for  Japan’s  neighbors  in  Asia,  and 
also  for  the  producers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  authority  that  the  President 
would  have  to  negotiate  a  multilateral 
network  of  trade  concessions  would  yield 
dividends  in  trade  and  security  through¬ 
out  the  free  world.  It  would  permit  the 
integration  of  Japan  into  the  trading 
system  of  the  West.  The  authority 
which  the  President  would  have  under 
my  amendment  would  facilitate  the  mu¬ 
tual  expansion  of  markets  in  the  region 
of  the  Far  East. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  11 -months’ 
extension  would  give  to  the  President 
the  tools  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do 
what  should  be  done.  A  3 -year  ex¬ 
tension  would  facilitate  the  mutual  ex¬ 
tension  of  markets  in  the  region  of  the 
Far  East.  It  would  encourage  the  ex¬ 
pansion  or  production  of  primary  in¬ 
dustrial  materials  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  to  the  advantage,  not 
only  of  Japan,  but  of  all  other  nations 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements,  and  I  would  not  except  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  reduced  export  trade  for  the 
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continuing  prosperity  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
I  have  referred  in  my  address  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  general,  to  problems  in  Western 
Europe  specifically,  to  problems  involv¬ 
ing  farm  commodities  and  industrial 
workers  in  the  United  States  specifically, 
and  to  the  Japanese  problem  specifically. 
I  now  wish  to  treat  of  the  impact  upon 
this  country  of  the  continued  loss  of  our 
foreign  markets.  It  is  obvious  that  for¬ 
eign  trade  means  more  than  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  vital  raw  material  from  other  na¬ 
tions  for  our  military  security  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  country.  It  means 
jobs  in  our  industry  and  prosperity  for 
our  farmers  and  business.  It  means  ef¬ 
fectively  strengthening  our  friends  in  the 
world  at  large,  as  well  as  strengthening 
ourselves;  strengthening  them  not  only 
to  fortify  their  economies,  not  only  to 
make  them  independent  of  American  fi¬ 
nancial  aid,  but  also  to  enable  them  to 
buy  from  us  what  we  must  sell  to  the 
world.  As  President  Eisenhower  has 
said: 

By  making  it  possible  for  our  friends  to  sell 
their  products  to  us,  we  thus  at  once  help 
them  to  be  strong  and  enable  them  to  earn 
the  dollars  by  which  they  can,  in  turn,  help 
our  economy  to  be  healthy. 

That  is  a  fine  statement  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

A  high  level  of  international  trade  is 
essential,  as  I  have  said,  to  continuing 
United  States  prosperity.  Our  Nation 
now  exports  annually,  as  I  stated  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
earlier,  from  7  to  9  percent  of  its  total 
output  of  movable  goods.  Imports  equal 
4  to  6  percent  of  our  total  production 
of  goods.  This  exchange  of  goods  be¬ 
tween  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
involves  our  sending  abroad  those  things 
we  produce  most  efficiently,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  in  return  those  things  which  are 
more  efficiently  made  abroad  and  which, 
in  some  instances,  cannot  be  made  here 
at  all. 

Without  this  trade,  some  of  the  most 
dynamic  United  States  industries  would 
have  to  reduce  production,  and  the 
American  consumer  would  be  forced  to 
buy  high-cost  substitutes  for  foreign 
goods,  resulting  in  dislocations  which 
create  deflationary  pressures.  Ulti¬ 
mately  we  would  have  to  adjust  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  The  jobs  of 
over  4  million  Americans  whose  employ¬ 
ment  is  dependent  on  the  American  ex¬ 
port-import  market  would  be  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

In  addition  to  permitting  a  reduc¬ 
tion  and  eventual  elimination  of  foreign 
aid,  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy 
could  save  many  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Federal  budget,  and  again 
I  hope  that  saving  is  not  far  off.  For 
example,  if  dollar  exchange  is  not  avail¬ 
able  abroad,  foreign  purchases  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  would 
decline  sharply — they  are  already  de¬ 
clining  sharply — and  thus  would  greatly 
increase  Commodity  Credit  price  sup¬ 
port  expenditures.  This  is  happening 
today  to  a  distressing  extent.  Only  this 
week  Secretary  Benson  announced  dras¬ 
tic  production  limitations  to  our  farm¬ 
ers,  to  which  announcement  I  have 
already  made  reference. 


Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  is  com¬ 
posed  of  products  manufactured  by 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies. 
Well  over  half  of  the  American  output 
of  many  import-export  products,  such 
as  flour,  machine  tools,  and  agricultural 
machinery,  is  manufactured  in  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  less  than  1,000 
workers.  Many  of  these  companies, 
which  produce  vast  commodities  for  ex¬ 
port,  have  less  than  100  employees. 

A  more  liberal  commercial  policy 
means  greater  prosperity  to  the  United 
States.  It  means  more  business  for  big 
business,  and  more  business  for  small 
business.  It  means  more  jobs  for  labor; 
it  means  greater  income  for  all.  All 
branches  of  our  economy — industry, 
farm  labor,  agriculture — prosper  as  our 
trade  barriers  are  lowered.  More  liber¬ 
alized  trade  is  fundamental  to  American 
economic  self-interest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  agreed  to,  how  much  does  the  Senator 
think  would  be  the  dollar  value  of  the 
imports  which  would  come  into  the 
country  during  the  3 -year  period?  Has 
the  Senator  made  any  study  of  that 
factor? 

Mr.  GORE.  No  estimate  has  been 
made  of  which  I  am  aware.  The  volume 
would  depend  upon  how  successfully  the 
administration  entered  into  and  obtained 
reciprocal  concessions.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  law  is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  under  take  to  gain  concessions 
for  the  United  States  in  return  for  con¬ 
cessions  granted  other  countries,  relating 
to  products  the  importation  of  which 
will  not  result  in  serious  injury  to  in¬ 
dustries  in  this  country.  Without  know¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  response  which  other 
nations  would  give  to  the  efforts  of  the 
President,  I  do  not  see  how  an  estimate 
could  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Assuming  that  the 
program  contained  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
were  put  into  effect,  I  think  it  would  be 
possible,  under  the  formula  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  to  arrive  at 
a  maximum  estimate.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  estimate  how  far  short  of 
the  estimate  we  will  fall,  but  at  least  we 
could  estimate  what  the  maximum  vol¬ 
ume  could  be  by  ascertaining  the  per¬ 
centages  of  imports  for  each  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Once  could  arrive  at  an 
estimate  based  on  the  maximum  conces¬ 
sions  which  the  President  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  in  our  own  import  duties. 
I  do  not  know  how  one  could  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  maximum  concessions 
which  the  President  could  obtain  from 
countries  abroad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Even  under  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
would  be  a  very  substantial  rise  in  im¬ 
ports  from  abroad.  Considering  all  the 
statistics  we  have  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  there 
would  be  a  very  substantial  increase. 


Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  is  saying, 
by  implication,  that  I  am  not  submitting 
a  radical  proposal,  I  agree  with  him.  If, 
for  example,  the  import  duty  on  a  certain 
product  were  20  cents,  and  under  the 
limit  of  the  proposed  authority  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  have  power  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  the  product  only  to  19  cents, 
and  he  could  not  do  that  without  sub¬ 
mitting  his  proposal  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  for  advice,  and  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  peril  point  and  the 
escape  clause  provisions.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  I  am  offering  only  some 
mild  steps  in  the  direction  of  progressive 
liberalized  international  trade. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  not  any  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  what,  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted,  would  be  the  maximum  amount 
which  could  be  imported  above  what 
would  be  imported  if  the  existing  act 
were  merely  extended  for  a  year.  He 
does  not  have  any  rough  estimate  in 
dollar  figures? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
estimate  of  the  increase  under  an  11- 
month  or  1-year  extension.  I  think  it 
would  be  practically  nil.  I  would  hope 
that  under  a  3 -year  extension,  with  these 
liberalization  provisions  in  the  bill,  the 
program  would  have  time  to  operate, 
and  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
President  would  have  time  to  hold  con¬ 
ferences  and  to  negotiate  multilateral 
agreements  that  would  be  materially 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  an  ironclad  prom¬ 
ise  that  such  would  be  the  result;  but 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  with  these  tools,  he  thinks  he 
can  do  the  job.  He  has  requested  these 
tools,  and  I  am  willing  to  grant  them  to 
him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  a  reduction  is  made  in  any  of  the 
tariffs,  it  will  remove  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  market  that  is  being  served 
by  United  States  companies? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
necessarily  true,  because  many  imports 
which  can  enter  the  United  States  would 
not  be  competitive — although  some  of 
them  would  be.  Many  products  are  not 
made  in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  has  referred  to 
shoes.  Last  year,  1  percent  of  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  shoes  came  from  abroad. 
Obviously,  that  1  percent  was  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  competitive;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  seriously  so,  because  our 
domestic  shoe  industry  still  had  99  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  market,  and  ex¬ 
ported  more  shoes  than  were  imported, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I  am 
making  is  that,  inasmuch  as  I  in  part 
represent  an  area  that  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  competition  from  abroad, 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  result  of 
the  Senator’s  amendment  would  be  to 
increase  the  competition  from  imported 
goods  and  their  impact  upon  our  domes¬ 
tic  industries,  even  though  there  might 
be  benefit  to  some  of  our  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities,  the  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers,  and  others  who  es¬ 
pecially  benefit  from  expanded  foreign 
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trade.  In  other  words,  would  not  the 
additional  dollars  which  would  go  to  ex¬ 
porting  industries  be  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  particular  domestic  industries? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  disabuse  my 
very  able  friend’s  mind  from  one  pre¬ 
sumption  upon  which  he  has  predicated 
his  question,  namely,  that  the  majority 
of  the  benefit  from  export  trade  goes  to 
agriculture.  That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  did  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  benefits 
would  go  to  agriculture,  but  agriculture 
is  among  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Randall 
Commission  estimated  that  4,376,000 
jobs  were  involved  in  our  export-import 
trade.  Of  that  number,  less  than  one- 
fourth — or  976,000 — were  the  jobs  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  workers. 

To  come  specifically  to  the  question 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  asked,  let  me  say  it  may  be  possible 
that  a  liberalization  of  our  trade  pro¬ 
gram  would  cause  injury  here  or  there 
in  our  country.  Of  course,  the  act  con¬ 
tains  provisions  which  would  apply  in 
case  injury  occurred,  although  I  doubt 
that  the  injury  would  be  great.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
in  the  Senator’s  own  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  benefits  accruing  from  in¬ 
creased  export  trade  would  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  injuries  that  might  be  suffered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Dr.  Howard  S.  Pi¬ 
quet,  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  made 
a  long  and  detailed  study  of  this  matter. 
In  his  book  entitled  “Aid,  Trade,  and  the 
Tariff,”  he  states  that — 

In  terms  of  percentage  Increases,  the  most 
significant  changes  probably — 

That  is  to  say,  if  all  tariffs  were  re¬ 
moved — 

would  be  in  the  textile  group,  including  such 
Items  as  coarse  linen  toweling  and  hemmed 
linen  handkerchiefs  (from  the  United  King¬ 
dom)  ,  linoleum  (from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Netherlands) ,  cotton  hosiery  (from 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom),  woolens 
and  worsteds  (United  Kingdom) ,  and  apparel 
wool  (largely  from  Australia) ;  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicle  group,  including  full- 
fashioned  hosiery  knitting  machines  (United 
Kingdom),  bicycles  (United  Kingdom  and 
Germany),  and  sewing  machines  (Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy) ;  and  in  the  miscella¬ 
neous  group,  including  clocks  (France,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Germany),  optical  instruments 
(Japan,  Germany,  and  France),  and  toys 
and  dolls  (Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany) . 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows, 
what  Dr.  Piquet  really  is  reciting  is  an 
almost  complete  list  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  manufactured  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  indulged  in  a 
presumption  which  is  not  properly  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  that 
fact. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  used  the  words  “if  all  duties 
were  removed.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  propose  to  have 
that  done,  and  I  would  not  advocate  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  daresay  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  textile  industries  exist  in 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  local  about  this 
matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
points  to  be  considered:  first,  whether 
the  Senator’s  amendment  would  have 
any  effect  on  trade - • 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  it  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  beneficial  to  the  State  of  Mas- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  let  us  take  a 
broader  view. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  it  would  also 
be  immensely  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Certainly  that  is  taking  a  rather 
broad  view. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Sefcond,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  would  have  an  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  upon  our  foreign  trade — • 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  would — would  not 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  industries  which 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  imports; 
and  would  not  the  amendment  benefit 
domestic  industries  which  benefit  par¬ 
ticularly  from  export  trade?  I  am  not 
thinking  only  of  agriculture;  I  am 
thinking  also  of  various  industries,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  located  in  the  Middle 
West. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  understands  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Before  I  can  vote  on  this 
amendment,  it  is  essential  that  all  facts 
be  discussed  and  that  all  questions  be 
amended;  I  should  like  to  have  an  an¬ 
swer  to  these  two  questions. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  conclude  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.  I  sincerely  believe  it 
will  be  in  the  best  interests,  not  only 
of  his  State,  but  also  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
Obviously  there  would  be  injury  to  some 
industries  if  all  tariffs  were  removed. 
However,  I  do  not  propose  that  that 
be  done.  s 

It  may  be  that  even  the  slight  reduc¬ 
tions  authorized  by  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  would,  if  put  into  effect,  in¬ 
jure  some.  However,  protections  are 
provided.  The  escape-clause  provision 
of  the  law  and  the  peril-point  provision 
of  the  law  will  remain.  Furthermore, 
the  proposed  decreases  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
advice;  and  even  if  they  were  agreed  to 
in  the  case  of  every  commodity  to  which 
they  would  be  applicable,  I  submit  that 
the  concessions  would  still  be  rather 
mild.  Let  us  compare  the  5-percent  re¬ 
duction  in  tariff  duties  proposed  to  be 
authorized  for  next  year  with  the  50  per¬ 
cent  authorized  in  the  original  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  know  many 
persons  feared  then  that  certain  of  our 
industries  would  be  put  out  of  business. 
But  we  find  that,  without  one  exception, 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  with  which  the  United  States 
has  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and 
trade  within  the  framework  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  application  of  those 
agreements  has  increased.  I  believe  the 
test  of  time  proves  this  to  be  beneficial 
to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  as  able  a  debater  as  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  emphasizes  how  little  his 
amendment  will  mean,  percentagewise, 
to  domestic  industries  if  it  is  adopted  and 
put  into  effect. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  two 
questions:  First,  what  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  as  to  how 
important  his  amendment  would  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stimulating  foreign 
trade? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  percentagewise, 
his  amendment  would  not  mean  very 
much  in  respect  to  our  foreign  trade.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  express 
his  opinion  on  that  score. 

In  the  second  place,  if  his  amendment 
will  mean  a  good  deal,  in  terms  of  dollar 
volume,  in  stimulating  foreign  trade, 
what  effect  will  the  amendment  have 
upon  domestic  industries  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  vulnerable  to  imports — taking 
into  account  the  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions  and  the  fact  that  little 
real  relief  has  resulted  from  these  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  view  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  are  set  forth,  I  believe  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  must  bear 
in  mind  the  difference  between  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  amendment  upon  the  United 
States  and  its  effect  upon  the  smaller 
countries  with  which  we  would  enter  into 
trade  agreements — if  such  agreements 
were  executed. 

A  very  small  concession,  a  very  small 
increase  in  their  share  of  the  market 
in  the  United  States  might,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  be  unfelt  in  this  country, 
but  might  mean  a  great  deal  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
accepting  the  bait  offered  by  Commu¬ 
nist  Russia. 

I  believe  that  these  concessions  are 
very  small.  I  should  like  to  go  further, 
I  will  say  frankly  to  the  able  Senator, 
but  I  have  recommended  here  what  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  a  bipartisan  com¬ 
mission,  what  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  what  has 
been  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said,  that  it  is  the  minimum 
that  is  necessary  unless  we  are  to  do 
nothing  and  shock  our  friends  in  the 
world  into  the  fear  that  we  are  going 
back  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  old 
Smoot-Hawley  days.  Then  perhaps 
they  will  throw  up  their  hands  in  disgust 
and  turn  and  accept  the  bait  being  held 
out  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  Senators 
agree  that  whenever  we  consider  tariff 
legislation  we  hear  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  possible  injury  than  we  do 
about  the  benefits.  We  rarely  hear  talk 
about  those  who  will  be  injured  by  the 
falling  level  of  exports. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  injury 
to  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country? 
I  say  that  the  industrial  workers  of 
America  are  vitally  concerned  in  our  for¬ 
eign  markets.  I  have  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  figures  on  industrial  production 
which  I  should  like  to  use. 
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In  1953  we  exported  15  percent  of  our 
production  of  turpentine,  21  percent  of 
our  production  of  resin,  23  percent  of 
our  lubricating  oils,  24  percent  of  our 
sulfur,  31  percent  of  our  graders  used 
in  construction  work,  45  percent  of  the 
track-laying  tractors  produced  by  our 
factories,  13  percent  of  our  motortrucks 
and  coaches,  and  37  percent  of  our  com¬ 
plete  civilian  aircraft. 

Not  only  did  this  mean  jobs  for  the 
people  who  worked  in  the  factories 
making  civilian  aircraft,  motortrucks, 
coaches,  tractors,  trailers,  and  so  forth, 
but  it  meant  jobs  for  truck  drivers  driv¬ 
ing  the  trucks  hauling  these  products. 
It  meant  jobs  for  railroad  employees. 
It  meant  jobs  for  people  at  the  ports, 
loading  the  tractors  onto  ships,  and  for 
the  men  who  manned  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine,  plying  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  colloquy  with  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  jobs  in  export-import 
trade  are  in  nonagricultural  employ¬ 
ment. 

Are  the  workers  who  produce  these 
commodities  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
products  of  our  export-dependent  fac¬ 
tories  unimportant  or  unworthy  of  our 
consideration?  Of  course  not.  No  one 
takes  that  position.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  so  cold  hearted.  Do  we  con¬ 
sider  unimportant  the  workers  engaged 
in  transporting,  distributing,  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  products  which  we  import 
and  export?  Of  course  not. 

Let  look  at  some  facts.  The  staff  of 
the  Randall  Commission  made  a  study 
of  employment  factors  in  a  paper  titled 
“Employment  Attributable  to  Foreign 
Trade,  1952.”  This  paper  presented  es¬ 
timates  of  the  number  of  persons  de¬ 
pendent  for  employment  on  foreign 
trade.  It  was  based  on  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1953.  The  paper  states  that  it 
is  estimated  there  were  2,150,000  non¬ 
agricultural  workers  and  976,000  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  dependent  upon  exports 
in  1952;  1,250,000  workers  were  depend¬ 
ent  upon  imports,  either  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution  or  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  total  employment  attrib¬ 
utable  to  foreign  trade  is  estimated  at 
4,376,000. 

How  does  this  factor  compare  with  the 
number  of  workers  who  might  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  if  we  enact  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trade  program?  The  Randall 
Commission  looked  into  this  problem, 
too.  In  a  paper  titled  “United  States 
Workers  Producing  Goods  Equivalent  to 
Import  Increases  in  the  Case  of  Tempo¬ 
rary  Tariff  Suspension”  it  found  that  it 
is  estimated  that  if  all  tariffs  were  sus¬ 
pended  temporarily,  not  more  than  202,- 
000  workers  were  likely  to  be  affected  ad¬ 
versely.  Mind  you,  that  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  tariffs  are  sus¬ 
pended.  The  amendment  I  have  of¬ 
fered  does  not  envision  so  sweeping  a 
change.  It  proposes  only  very  moderate 
change.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  showing  4,376,000  workers  de¬ 
pendent  on  imports  and  exports  and 
202,000  workers  vulnerable  to  increased 
imports  as  a  result  of  temporary  tariff 


suspension,  are  estimates.  But  they  are 
informed  estimates.  They  place  in 
proper  perspective  the  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  we  face.  Let  me 
emphasize  once  again,  however,  that  we 
are  not  talking  at  this  point  about  tariff 
suspension  or  abolition.  The  trade  pro¬ 
gram  before  us  is  a  program  for  modest 
adjustments  on  items  to  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected — a  carefully  thought  out  conserv¬ 
ative  program,  and,  in  the  President’s 
own  words  “A  minimum  essential  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  building  of  a  stronger 
America  as  an  integral  part  of  a  strong 
and  economically  free  world.” 

An  informed  analysis  of  the  factors 
involved  would  indicate  to  a  reasonable 
man  that  our  national  interest  lies  in  the 
direction  of  increased  international 
trade.  Surely  the  figures  I  have  dis- 
cused  point  to  but  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  our  continued  prosperity  is 
contingent  upon  a  high  level  of  export 
trade. 

Unless  we  adjust  our  trade  policy  in 
this  time  of  crisis  so  that  Europe  can 
expand  its  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  a  deflection  of  European  trading 
in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
There  is  a  substantial  historical  connec¬ 
tion  between  Western  Europe  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  Prewar  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  areas  were  strong,  with 
Eastern  Europe  supplying  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  materials  requirements 
and  foodstuffs  for  Western  Europe.  In 
the  postwar  period  this  trade  has  lan¬ 
guished.  In  part  this  has  been  due  to 
the  absolute  unavailability  of  Western 
European  products  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction.  It  has  also  been  due  to 
the  policy  of  economic  independence 
which  until  recently  has  been  followed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
A  third  and  important  factor  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sactions  imposed  against  Com¬ 
munist  countries. 

Following  the  death  of  Stalin,  a  sub- 
tantial  change  in  Soviet  economic  policy 
toward  the  West  was  discernible.  The 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  appear,  has  tried 
to  capture  the  initiative  in  its  global 
strategy  by  using  economic  warfare  to 
split  the  allies.  The  economic  exigen¬ 
cies  that  Western  Europe  faces  have 
made  these  countries  susceptible  to  the 
economic  blandishments  of  the  Kremlin. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  succeeds  in  turning 
our  Eurpean  allies  away  from  the  West, 
that  will  be  a  major  catastrophe.  The 
only  real  and  lasting  solution  to  these 
problems  is  that  we  stimulate  higher 
and  more  stable  levels  of  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  trade.  This  is  a  responsibility 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  shirk.  Even 
if  these  policies  implied  a  burden  and  a 
cost  to  us,  we  would  be  wise  nonetheless 
to  undertake  them.  But  the  simple  and 
elemental  fact  is  that  we  stand  to  gain 
from  such  increased  trade  through  ex¬ 
panded  outlets  for  our  own  products. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  remarkable  recovery 
thus  far  made  by  Western  Europe  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  American  people. 

Nor  need  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  day  is  approaching  when  Amer¬ 
ica  will  no  longer  make  the  dollar  gifts 


to  our  western  allies.  When  this  day 
comes,  what  will  happen  to  Europe? 
What  will  happen  to  the  United  States? 

The  answer  is  unpleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate,  unless  we  realize  and  act  on  the 
necessity  for  expanding  world  trade  as 
the  substitute  for  economic  aid. 

In  Western  Europe  the  Communists 
have  lost  their  propaganda  battle 
against  economic  recovery  in  Western 
Europe.  We  have  put  the  lie  to  the  So¬ 
viet  propaganda  claims  that  our  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  aid  was  American  imperial¬ 
ism.  The  truly  cooperative  effort  for 
European  economic  recovery  has  served 
to  bind  the  free  world  together  and  has 
resulted  in  increased  mutual  regard  and 
consideration  which  is  so  essential  to 
unity  among  free  democratic  nations. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  the  laurels  that 
we  have  won.  For  one  reason,  the  Com¬ 
munists  will  not  let  us.  The  strength 
and  security  of  the  free  world  alliance 
must  continuously  be  nourished.  If  we 
stop  and  withdraw,  then,  all  that  we 
have  done  will  have  been  for  naught. 
We  are  at  a  particularly  crucial  point 
at  this  time  in  the  development  of  the 
free  world  alliance.  The  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  Western  Europe  that  has  been 
so  much  a  product  of  our  efforts,  must  be 
preserved  so  that  it  can  make  its  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  to  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  and  military  security  of  the  free 
world.  We  must,  by  continuous  effort, 
protect  our  investment,  for  if  we  are 
derelict  and  lose  the  initiative  in  the 
struggle,  our  adversaries  will  be  quick  to 
capture  it.  The  boldness  of  initiative 
manifested  in  the  Marshall  plan  and  in 
the  other  programs  of  economic  and 
military  aid  must  now  be  turned  to  the 
development  of  programs  of  trade  with¬ 
in  the  free  world.  If  we  fail  to  do  this, 
the  alternatives  are  obvious.  If  we  do 
not  trade  with  the  free  world,  then  the 
free  world — East  and  West  alike,  will 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  delays 
that  we  have  already  encountered  in 
puting  into  effect  a  more  liberal  .trade 
program  have  done  the  free  world  al¬ 
liance  considerable  harm.  The  Russians 
have  ben  quick  to  take  advantage  of  our 
errors.  In  the  past  18  months  we  have 
seen  a  new  look  in  Russian  startegy. 
On  the  economic  side — and  I  need  not 
point  out  that  everything  the  Russians 
do  has  an  economic  aspect — on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  the  Russians  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  woo  Western  Europe  away  from 
trade  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  and  toward  increased  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
Not  only  would  this,  if  successful,  in¬ 
crease  the  dependence  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  on  Soviet  sources  of  supply,  but  the 
Kremlin  has  also  much  to  gain  in  the 
form  of  hard  goods  and  tools  to  expand 
its  industrial  capacity,  and  of  increased 
consumer  goods  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  peoples  in  the  satellite  countries. 
The  East  Berlin  riots  of  just  a  year  ago 
gave  evidence  of  the  restiveness  of  the 
captive  peoples,  especially  the  independ¬ 
ent  labor  movement  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Demands  of  their  armaments  and  the 
accelerated  pace  of  industrialization  in 
the  satellites  and  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  undoubtedly  placed  extreme  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  consumers  in  these  countries. 
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Apparently  the  signal  has  now  been 
given  to  go  slower  and  to  eliminate  the 
disaffection  among  the  satellite  peoples 
by  offering  them  more  bread  and  goods. 

The  Kremlin  has  other  objectives  in 
mind,  too.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  undermining  the  free  world 
blockade  on  the  shipment  of  strategic 
war  supplies  to  the  Communist  world  is 
to  slowly  chip  away  at  these  controls  by 
expanding  nonstrategic  trade.  Earlier 
in  the  game  the  Kremlin  gave  away  its 
hand  by  demanding  strategic  goods  in 
exchange  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Now  its  trade  offensive  has  be¬ 
come  less  obvious.  It  no  longer  de¬ 
mands  strategic  goods,  but  is  satisfied 
with  ordinary  commercial  trade.  Let 
us  not  delude  ourselves  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective;  it  is  to  make  Western 
Europe  so  dependent  on  the  Soviet  bloc 
that  the  controls  over  trade  in  strategic 
goods  will  no  longer  be  effective.  For 
where  economic  influence  is  expanded, 
political  influence  is  increased. 

One  cannot  deny  that  given  the  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  of  Western  Europe, 
Russia  can  make  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  appear  attractive.  In  fact,  the  Red 
state  trading  monopolies  have  made  it 
their  business  to  offer  good  bargains. 
With  a  continued  shortage  of  dollars  in 
Western  Europe — and  this  goes  back  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy] — and  with  no  evidence 
from  us  that  we  are  willing  to  liberalize 
our  trade  policy,  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe  are  faced  with  the  economic 
necessity  of  trading  with  the  Reds.  We 
read  almost  daily  of  new  discussions  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  on  trade.  We  hear 
of  trade  delegations  going  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  negotiate  barter  agree¬ 
ments. 

Every  time  we  do  something  foolish, 
like  rejecting  a  low  British  bid  for  power 
transmission  equipment,  or  turning  our 
back  on  further  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Russian  propaganda  machin¬ 
ery  begins  to  grind,  and  newer  and  better 
trade  deals  are  offered. 

What  will  happen  if  Russia’s  trade 
offensive  is  successful?  It  has  given 
considerable  evidence  that  it  promises  to 
be  successful.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  important  to  the  people  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  including  the  people 
who  think  they  might  be  injured  a  little 
by  this  program.  The  answer  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
the  North,  the  South,  and  to  every  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  we  lose  customers  to  the 
Russians.  We  lose  markets  which  are 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  domestic 
producers.  It  is  plain  bad  business  for 
us  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  and  allow 
the  customers  of  America  to  be  taken 
away  by  anyone  else  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage,  but  more  particularly  by  those  who 
compose  the  conspiracy  to  dominate  the 
world. 

Second,  the  area  of  Russian  economic 
and  political  influence  is  expanded. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  the  unity 
of  the  free  world  is  diminished.  The 
tremendous  investment  that  we  have  in 
the  free  world  is  compromised.  We  lose 
by  default  to  the  Communist  economic 


offensive  that  which  we  have  spent  bil¬ 
lions  to  protect.  By  shortsightedness, 
by  vacillation,  by  doing  foolish  little 
things,  we  are  in  danger  of  undoing  the 
tremendous  good  that  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  with  so  much  care  and  at  such 
great  cost  to  ourselves. 

Indications  are  that  the  Communist 
trade  offers  are  finding  plenty  of  takers. 
Already  Russia  has  concluded  trade 
agreements  with  Argentina,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Iceland,  India, 
Italy,  Iran,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  West 
Germany.  She  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  number  of  Asiatic  and  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries  to  send  trade  delegates  to  a  con¬ 
ference  in  September  and  October  of 
this  year.  Countries  invited  are  India, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Ceylon,  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  Japan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Nepal,  Malaya,  and  British  Bor¬ 
neo.  The  delegates  are  to  spend  ap¬ 
proximately  a  month  studying  develop¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  invitations  were  issued  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  at  Kandy,  Ceylon.  Then, 
on  April  30,  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  So¬ 
viet  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  offered  all 
Latin  American  countries  the  same  kind 
of  invitation  for  the  same  month.  Both 
Asian  and  Latin  American  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  guests  of  the'  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  their  entire  stay.  It  is 
reported  that  several  Middle  East  coun¬ 
tries  are  also  to  be  invited. 

As  an  additional  inducement  to  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations,  the  Soviet  Bloc, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  has 
signed  at  least  10  new  trade  agreements 
with  Asian  and  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  calling  for  trade  worth  more  than 
$100  million  in  the  next  12  months. 

Apparently,  the  Reds  really  mean 
business.  Asian  and  Latin  American 
countries  have  been  officially  informed 
that  Moscow  is  ready  to  grant  them  sub¬ 
stantial  commercial  credits  and,  what  is 
more,  to  accept  payment  in  local  cur¬ 
rency. 

That  is  a  step  which  we  have  been  de¬ 
bating  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
have  not  proceeded  very  far  with  it,  but 
Russia  has  made  the  announcement  that 
she  is  willing  to  accept  local  currencies. 

Long-term  trade  agreements  are  being 
offered  ostentatiously  as  a  means  of  as¬ 
suring  a  raw  material  supply  for  Soviet 
Russia  and  of  stabilizing  its  export  pro¬ 
duction  schedules.  At  the  same  time, 
these  agreements  guarantee  stable  rev¬ 
enue  to  countries  which  have  suffered 
periodically  from  sharp  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  for  such  prices  as  tin,  rubber, 
copra,  tea,  and  rice.  The  formula  is 
the  same  one  Nazi  Germany  used  to  tie 
the  depression-stricken  East  and  South¬ 
eastern  European  countries  to  Germany 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  fellow  Sena¬ 
tors  that  while  Russia  is  offering  this  sta¬ 
ble  market,  offering  to  accept  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  offering  long-term  agreements, 
what  kind  of  program  do  we  propose? 
We  propose  to  continue  the  uncertainty. 
What  foreign  country  would  venture  the 
guess  that  this  11 -months’  extension  will 
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be  in  effect  2  years  from  today?  It  is  an 
uncertainty  which  is  doing  great  dam¬ 
age,  as  is  the  lack  of  a  positive  move¬ 
ment  for  liberalization. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  technically  capable  of  extending  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  credits  to  capi¬ 
tal-poor  countries.  Already,  she  has 
made  technical  assistance  agreements 
with  India  and  Afghanistan,  and  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  others. 

European  imports  from  the  Soviet  Bloc 
have  consisted  primarily  of  goods  for 
which  Europe  would  otherwise  have 
spent  scarce  dollars. 

That  comes  back  to  the  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

It  was  estimated  about  a  year  or  so 
ago  by  a  U.  N.  survey  team  that  if  West¬ 
ern  European  trade  with  the  Soviet  Bloc 
were  to  return  to  the  levels  of  that  trade 
in  1938,  Western  Europe  could  save  300 
million  scarce  American  dollars  a  year. 

They  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
Every  time  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
imports  in  Western  Europe  is  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to  iron-curtain 
countries,  we  lose  customers;  we  lose 
jobs.  Russia  g^ins  influence  as  well  as 
customers. 

Today,  Western  Europe  is  buying  about 
8  percent  of  all  its  bread  grains  from  the 
East  and  about  21  percent  of  its  live¬ 
stock  grains,  while  we  wrestle  with  a 
grain  surplus.  Timber  is  another  import¬ 
ant  commodity  with  one-fourth  of  all 
the  Western  European  purchases  of  sawn 
woods  coming  from  the  East.  The  U.  S. 
S.  R.  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  buying  relatively  more  machinery- 
manufactured  goods  and  transport 
goods.  These  products  make  up  almost 
half  of  East  European  imports  from  the 
West.  In  line  with  the  so-called  new 
policy  _  that  Malenkov  has  enunciated, 
consumer  goods  imports  from  the  West 
have  increased.  We  know  that  in  the 
last  6  months  of  1953  and  the  first  month 
of  1954,  the  Soviet  Government  made 
arrangements  to  buy  food  from  the  free 
world  amounting  to  about  $90  million  in 
value.  Butter  was  the  biggest  item,  hav¬ 
ing  a  value  of  $40  million,  with  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  as  the  major  sup¬ 
pliers. 

In  addition  to  food,  the  Soviets  are 
stepping  up  their  imports  of  textiles  from 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

In  recent  contracts  with  the  West, 
Russia  has  ordered  from  Great  Britain, 
machinery,  machine  equipment,  tools, 
and  other  hard  goods.  Argentina  has 
contracted  to  buy  petroleum,  coal,  ma¬ 
chinery,  power  plants,  and  drugs  in  ex¬ 
change  for  wool,  hides,  linseed  oil,  and 
meat. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  have  petro¬ 
leum  products  to  sell.  We  have  coal  to 
sell,  and  we  have  coal  miners  who  are 
unemployed.  We  have  machinery  to 
sell. 

France  has  a  3-year  agreement  by 
which  she  will  get  corn,  anthracite  coal, 
chrome,  manganese,  and  asbestos,  and 
will  sell  linen,  silk,  lead,  and  fruits. 
Meanwhile  our  coal  miners  work  part- 
time  or  lose  their  jobs  and  our  corn  bins 
are  full. 
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Greece  has  a  $20  million  agreement  by 
which  she  will  get  crude  oil,  coal,  and 
timber  in  exchange  largely  for  tobacco. 

Denmark  has  contracted  to  supply  the 
Russians  five  refrigerator  ships. 

The  Soviets  have  also  made  smaller 
arrangements  with  Egypt  to  swap  wheat 
for  cotton,  with  Holland  to  swap  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  ftfodstuff,  and  with  Norway 
to  exchange  automobiles  for  ships. 

The  Russian  satellites  have  been  active 
as  well.  Czechoslovakia,  for  example, 
has  negotiated  barter  arrangements  with 
a  series  of  western  European  countries. 
In  the  case  of  Greece,  Czechoslovakia 
has  been  seeking  to  sell  lumber,  sugar, 
prefabricated  houses,  and  textiles.  The 
Netherlands  will  export  frozen  beef.  A 
Czechoslovakian-Brazilian  treaty  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  sale  by  Brazil  of  iron  ore, 
hides,  copper,  and  cocoa.  It  is  known 
that  a  trade  agreement  with  Bolivia  is 
under  consideration  through  which,  if 
consummated,  Bolivia  would  exchange 
$4  million  worth  of  tin,  lead,  sulphur, 
bismuth,  and  other  products  for  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  point  out  that  the  United 
States  has  machinery  to  sell  and  has 
need  for  tin. 

Polish  trade  agreements  with  the  West 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  Polish  coal.  Among  the  west¬ 
ern  European  countries  signing  agree¬ 
ments  specifying  delivery  of  substantial 
quantities  of  Polish  coal  are  Austria, 
Sweden,  France,  and  Finland.  And  this 
has  been  taking  place  while  United 
States  coal  can  undersell  Polish  coal  in 
European  markets  and  our  exports  of 
coal  fell  by  almost  one-third  in  1953 
from  the  1952  levels. 

West  Germany  has  also  been  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  trade  blandishments  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  recovery  of  German 
production  has  been  remarkable,  and  the 
pressures  on  Germany  for  disposing  of 
her  production  abroad  have  been  great. 
Her  natural  inclination  is  to  develop 
trade  with  the  countries  with  whom  she 
traded  in  the  prewar  period.  "Then,  she 
was  a  heavy  industrial  supplier  to  what 
are  now  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Germany  then  received 
grain  and  tobacco  from  the  Balkan 
countries ;  she  depended  upon  Hungarian 
and  Polish  eggs  and  meat,  Russian  tim¬ 
ber  and  oil,  and  Czech  iron.  In  return, 
Germany  used  to  send  to  the  East  the 
products  of  its  factories — iron  and  steel, 
machinery  and  chemicals.  Today,  Ger¬ 
man  trade  with  the  eastern  bloc  is  far 
below  the  levels  of  that  trade  in  the  early 
thirties  when  15  percent  of  German 
foreign  trade  was  with  the  East.  Today, 
this  trade  is  no  greater  than  2  percent 
of  Germany’s  foreign  trade,  but  the 
pressures  for  expanding  it  are  increasing 
all  the  time.  She  has  negotiated  trade 
and  payments  agreements  with  all  the 
Soviet  satellites  with  the  exception  of 
Rumania.  One  interesting  thing  is  that 
there  is  no  diplomatic  representation 
between  West  Germany  and  the  East; 
but  apparently  that  has  not  made  any 
difference  so  far  as  the  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  is  concerned. 

One  cqmmodity  that  figures  promin¬ 
ently  in  this  actual  and  prospective 
trade  with  the  East  is  wheat.  It  would 


be  a  very  distressing  political  as  well  as 
economic  development  if  West  Germany 
were  to  switch  its  purchases  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia  to  the  Soviet  Union.  With  our 
exports  of  wheat  in  1953  having  fallen 
by  33  percent  from  the  levels  of  1952, 
and  with  our  total  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  having  fallen  by  almost 
two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollars,  further 
losses  to  our  markets  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
would  be  disastrous  to  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  all  West  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
consisted  of  grains  and  cereal  prepara¬ 
tions.  All  in  all,  foodstuffs  make  up 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  such 
imports  by  the  free  world.  Coal  and 
coke  account  for  $200  million  of  imports 
and  wood,  pulp  and  manufacturers  for 
over  $100  million  worth  of  imports  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Even  oilseeds  and  fats 
and  oils  which  are  big  export  items  for 
us  have  been  displaced  by  imports  from 
the  Red  nations.  In  recent  months,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  expanding  its 
exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  and  of  automobiles  to  Western 
Europe. 

To  be  sure,  the  total  trade  now  moving 
between  east  and  west  is  not  very  great. 
The  total  of  such  exports  and  imports 
stands  at  about  $3  billion.  But  for  in¬ 
dividual  countries,  the  markets  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  make  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  export  trade.  Austria 
exported  11  percent  of  her  total  exports 
in  1953  to  the  bloc,  Iceland  20  percent, 
and  Finland  31  percent.  For  some  of  the 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  this 
trade  accounts,  for  4  percent  or  more  of 
their  total  exports.  In  this  category,  we 
find  Denmark,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  Even 
for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
markets  in  the  East  take  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  the  exports  of  individual  com¬ 
modities.  For  France,  the  Soviet  bloc 
has  accounted  for  78  percent  of  France’s 
imports  of  beef,  21  percent  of  its  pork, 
54  percent  of  its  potato  starch,  38  per¬ 
cent  of  its  anthracite  coal,  and  22  per¬ 
cent  of  its  fuel  oil,  and  24  percent  of  its 
print  rayon  fabrics. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  United  States  producers  are 
losing  foreign  markets. 

In  1951  United  Kingdom  imports  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  amounted  to  $235  mill¬ 
ion,  of  which  half  were  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Scandinavia  has  been  the  ma¬ 
jor  importer  of  Polish  coal.  Italy  sends 
to  the  bloc  sardines,  anchovies,  citrus 
fruits,  cork,  synthetic  fibers,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  and  imports  hogs, 
grain,  timber,  coal,  fuel  oil,  soybean,  and 
peanut  oil. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  in  appraising 
these  developments  in  east-west  trade, 
that  the  major  reason  for  the  free 
world’s  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  that 
other  markets  have  not  opened  up  to 
accept  the  goods  that  Western  Europe 
stands  ready  to  export.  The  imports 
that  they  get  from  the  bloc  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  markets  the  bloc 
offers.  Western  Europe  would  be  will¬ 
ing  and  eager  to  buy  from  the  rest  of  the 


free  world  if  it  felt  that  it  could  expand 
its  sales  to  the  free  world. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  trade  is 
that  the  direct  trade  between  the  West 
and  Russia  has  been  increasing.  Russia 
takes  a  far  larger  proportion  of  west¬ 
ern  trade  now  than  it  did  before  the 
war  when  the  bulk  of  Western  trade  was 
conducted  with  what  are  now  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries.  How  this  development 
fits  the  design  and  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
trade  offensive  is  apparent.  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  of  the  satellite  states 
of  Eastern  Europe  has  served  to  put  Rus¬ 
sia  in  a  dominant  economic  position  in 
the  bloc  and  she  is  using  her  economic 
power  to  wage  economic  warfare  against 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  offensive 
which  the  Soviet  bloc  has  undertaken 
is  comparable  in  its  significance  to  the 
political  and  military  aggression  which 
we  have  spent  billions  to  counter.  We 
must  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow  it  to  suc¬ 
ceed  without  a  struggle.  The  only  effec¬ 
tive  approach  lies  in  the  enactment  of 
an  enlightened  trade  policy  of  our  own. 
We  must  let  our  friends  know  that  we, 
too,  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  markets. 
Enactment  of  the  pending  amendment 
with  its  modest  authority  to  negotiate 
for  removal  of  trade  barriers  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  assurance  that  we  are  headed 
in.  the  right  direction.  Failure  to  enact 
the  amendment  may  force  some  of  our 
friends  to  make  an  agonizing  reappraisal 
of  their  trade  interest. 

Mr.  President,  isolationism  in  what¬ 
ever  form,  political  or  economic,  is  no 
longer  a  safeguard  for  the  United  States, 
but  a  menace.  We  cannot  look  out  upon 
the  world  around  us  and  think  today 
that  what  we  do  is  irrelevant  to  those 
who  are  with  us  in  the  great  alliance. 
America’s  economic  position  is  so  pre¬ 
eminent  that  what  we  do  affects  every 
member  of  the  free  alliance.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  us  to  regard  trade 
policy  as  solely  a  matter  of  domestic 
politics.  And  fortunately  we  are  in  a 
position  where  our  own  economic  inter¬ 
ests  and  our  world  responsibilities  con¬ 
verge  in  a  trade  policy  which  will  permit 
an  expansion  of  international  transac¬ 
tions. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  we  can 
put  in  the  context  of  this  year’s  elec¬ 
tions  or  last  year’s  elections.  We  must 
regard  it  as  a  reflection  of  the  demands 
of  our  world  position  during  every  day 
that  passes. 

To  say  that  it  is  sensible  to  review 
our  international  trade  policy  during  the 
course  of  a  whole  year  and  then,  when 
difficulties  arise,  to  propose  a  further 
year  of  study  and  consideration  is  to 
abdicate  our  responsibility.  Our  friends 
in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world, 
those  upon  whom  our  security  depends, 
look  to  us  for  an  initiative. 

I  do  not  regard  the  issue  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  trade  policy  as  one  that  we  can 
take  or  leave  alone,  but  rather  as  one 
that  presses  for  our  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  What  particularly  recommends 
the  trade  proposals  contained  in  my 
amendment  is  that  they  £re  moderate 
recommendations  on  which  Americans 
can  agree — recommendations  which 
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bear  a  clear  relation  to  our  national 
interest,  recommendations  already  hav¬ 
ing  bipartisan  endorsement.  But,  far 
more  important,  at  a  moment  when  the 
stakes  of  the  great  alliance  are  as  high 
as  they  are  today,  these  trade  recom¬ 
mendations  are  an  earnest  example  of 
our  good  intentions  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

We,  of  all  the  free  nations,  have  lit¬ 
tle  reason  to  postpone  a  decision  in  the 
field  of  international  trade.  We  must 
continue  to  expand  our  economy.  We 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  expand 
our  production  at  a  rate  thought  un¬ 
believable  only  a  few  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  continue  to  have  a  pressing  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  products  of  American 
farms  and  factories  in  their  drive  to¬ 
ward  more  stable  economies.  With  these 
forces  at  work  in  the  world,  and  with 
our  way  of  life  at  issue,  the  voices  of 
postponement  do  not  ring  in  my  ears 
with  much  conviction. 

We  are  being  asked  to  give  another 
year  of  study  to  the  policies  that  are  be¬ 
fore  us  today.  I  am  not  one  who  coun¬ 
sels  precipitate  action,  and  I  hardly 
think  it  could  be  said  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  have  received  the  attention 
of  so  distinguished  a  group  as  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission  over  a  period  stretch¬ 
ing  from  last  summer  until  this  spring, 
is  precipitate  action.  But  if  there  are 
those  who  believe  this  is  hasty  consid¬ 
eration,  I  would  point  out  also  that  every 
Department  of  the  executive  branch 
concerned  with  this  problem  gave  addi¬ 
tional  months  of  study  to  the  report  of 
the  Randall  Commission  and  still  did 
not  find  cause  to  reject  its  major  pro¬ 
posals.  What  we  have  before  us  today 
embodies  the  distillation  of  all  of  this 
work.  I,  for  one,  find  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  another  week,  or  another  year, 
of  study  will  add  very  much  to  what  is 
before  us  now. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Randall 
Commission  are  wholly  consistent  with 
the  trend  of  trade  policy  which  began  20 
years  ago  with  the  original  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  We  are  not  launching  into 
the  unknown,  but  are  expanding  and 
deepening  our  involvement  in  a  trade 
policy  which  has  served  us  and  the  free 
world  well.  I  would  not  urge  upon  this 
body  some  radical  and  untried  course. 
I  do  urge  an  acceptance  of  a  well-charted 
course  and  a  program  along  a  well- 
known  road.  These  proposals  are  mod¬ 
erate  proposals,  aimed  at  permitting  us 
to  continue  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
international  trade  in  a  sensible,  care¬ 
ful,  and  American  way.  Without  the 
limited  additional  authority  here  pro¬ 
vided,  the  President  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  hamstrung  in  their  efforts 
to  tailor  our  international  relations  to 
our  obvious  domestic  interests  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  goals. 

Of  the  17  members  of  the  Randall 
Commission,  10  of  whom  came  from  Con¬ 
gress  and  7  from  the  public,  all  but  3 
joined  in  supporting  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  embodied  in  my  amendment. 
These  are  the  recommendations  which 
I  have  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  act  extending  the  trade-agreements 
program  for  1  year.  It  is  not  really  con¬ 
ceivable  to  me  that  any  larger  or  wider 


measure  of  agreement  could  be  secured 
on  any  other  set  of  studies,  or  on  any 
other  set  of  proposals,  no  matter  if  we 
studied  the  subject  another  week,  an¬ 
other  month,  or  another  year. 

We  have  had  representatives  of  agri¬ 
culture,  business,  and  labor — Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats — working  upon 
these  problems  with  only  one  guide  for 
their  efforts,  and  that  guide  was  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  We  have  watched  public 
opinion  develop  behind  these  proposals 
in  every  area  of  our  national  life.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  American 
people  support  the  use  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  as  a  technique  for 
dealing  with  international  trade  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  nothing  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  which  alters  this  steady  and  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  approach.  On  the 
contrary,  the  recommendations  provide  \ 
a  framework  in  which  we  can  move  for¬ 
ward  in  our  quest  for  an  expansion  of  i 
the  free  world’s  trade  which  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  every  member  of  the  great  al¬ 
liance.  If  we  act  now,  we  can  secure 
the  full  advantage  of  our  initiative.  If 
we  wait  a  year,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  we  will  be  able  to  gain.  It  is  clear 
that  we  will  have  lost  the  immediacy  of 
the  thrust. 

In  our  own  enlightened  self-interest 
in  its  broadest  sense,  I  urge  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  this  cau¬ 
tious  step  toward  a  progressive  foreign 
trade  policy. 


AUTHORIZATION  *  FOR  CERTAIN 

TRANSACTIONS  BY  DISBURSING 

OFFICERS  OF  UNITED  STATES— 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2844)  to  amend 
the  act  of  December  23,  1944,  authoriz¬ 
ing  certain  transactions  by  disbursing 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2844)  to  amend  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1944,  authorizing  certain  transactions  by 
disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Homer  E.  Capehart, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett, 

Barry  Gold  water, 

Burnet  R.  Maybank, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Clare  E.  Hoffman, 

Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson, 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
William  L.  Dawson, 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  VOCATION  REHABILITATION 

SERVICES 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Purtell]  made 
a  unanimous  consent  request,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  8144  of  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman] 
wishes  to  offer  supplemental  views.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  report. 

That  statement  was  slightly  in  error, 
although  I  deeply  appreciate  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  unanimous  consent  request  should 
have  been  to  grant  permission  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neely],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  and  myself  to  file  our  views 
in  connection  with  the  report  on  Senate 
bill  2759 ;  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REAPPRAISAL  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  thought-provoking  address  was 
given  at  the  Harvard  commencement 
exercises  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  June 
17,  by  John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association. 

Neither  Mr.  Cowles  nor  his  newspapers 
are  political  supporters  of  mine.  They 
are  supporters  of  President  Eisenhower. 

Yet  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  Mr.  Cowles’  address  as  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  our  present 
thinking  in  regard  to  foreign  policy — an 
expression  of  a  responsible  citizen  who 
shares  the  conviction  of  many  of  us  that 
the  destiny  of  our  western  civilization 
makes  it  imperative  that  America 
assume  its  role  of  world  leadership  on 
a  bipartisan  plane — the  conviction  that 
the  needs  of  our  time  call  urgently  for 
a  reappraisal  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
goes  beyond  narrow  partisan  lines. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Cowles’  impressive  ad¬ 
dress  was:  “It’s  Time  We  Made  a  Re¬ 
appraisal  of  Our  Foreign  Policy.”  It 
would  be  well  for  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  read  it.  I  particularly  call  its 
attention  to  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Cowles’  address 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

It’s  time  We  Made  a  Reappraisal  of  Our 
Foreign  Policy 
(By  John  Cowles) 

We  Americans  must  learn  not  to  fear 
change  solely  because  it  is  change.  As  the 
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geochemist,  Harrison  Brown,  says  in  his 
stimulating  and  important  new  book,  The 
Challenge  of  Man’s  future,  “no  matter  what 
happens  in  the  world  of  the  next  few 
decades,  change  will  be  the  major  char¬ 
acteristic.” 

Let  me  give  one  more  quotation  from 
Brown’s  book:  “We  in  the  United  States  are 
in  a  position  of  overwhelming  responsibility 
at  the  present  time,  for  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  destiny  of  humanity  defends  upon  our 
decisions  and  upon  our  actions.  *  *  *  Never 
before  in  history  has  so  much  responsibility 
been  inherited  by  a  group  of  human  beings. 
Where  in  previous  times  the  lives  of  in¬ 
dividual  nations  and  cultures  were  at  stake, 
today  the  stake  is  destiny  of  all  humanity.” 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  freedom,  without  war,  if  that  is 
possible,  is  our  prime  objective.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  want  to  keep  as  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  free  as  we  possibly  can,  knowing 
that  the  more  the  globe  is  overrun  by  the 
Communist  imperialists  the  smaller  is  our 
chance  of  maintaining  our  own  long-term 
freedom  and  security. 

The  problems  confronting  us  are  in¬ 
credibly  complex.  Some  of  them  appear  in¬ 
soluble.  Any  brief  discussion  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  an  oversimplification,  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  a  few. 

“agonizing  reappraisal”  necessary 

I  believe  that  events  have  made  necessary 
that  agonizing  reappraisal  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  which  Secretary  Dulles  has  re¬ 
ferred. 

In  connection  with  this  agonizing  re¬ 
appraisal  I  hope,  first  of  all,  that  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  will  consult 
with  responsible  Democratic  leaders  as  full 
partners  along  with  Republican  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  in  the  formulation  of  major 
foreign  policies  and  make  every  effort  to 
secure  bipartisan  agreement. 

If,  as  it  now  appears,  the  European  de¬ 
fense  community  is  not  going  to  be  ratified, 
alternative  measures  for  keeping  western 
Europe  free  and  secure  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
vised  and  adopted. 

Not  only  is  the  French  political  situation 
hopelessly  confused,  but  the  recent  attacks 
on  Chancellor  Adenauer’s  policy  by  two  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  his  own 
party,  former  chancellors,  Bruening  and 
Luther,  may  be  of  deep  significance  in  fore¬ 
telling  a  major  shift  of  German  policy  away 
from  integration  with  the  West. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  those  critical  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  western  European  defense 
will  receive  the  full  consideration  and  de¬ 
bate  that  their  high  importance  merits,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  discuss 
them  today.  I  suggest,  however,  that  tliere 
are  other  phases  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
also  deserve  reappraisal  and  which  over  the 
long  run  may  prove  equally  important. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  secure  agreement  on 
a  new  plan  for  the  defense  of  western  Europe 
If  EDC  is  abandoned,  we  should  not  lightly 
make  new  commitments  there  that  would 
tie  our  hands  and  prevent  our  pursuing 
policies  that  we  regard  as  right  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

COLONIALISM  IS  DYINO 

For  example,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
whole  idea  of  colonialism  is  dying,  and  set 
our  future  foreign  policies  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  that  emerging  fact. 

Admittedly  many  of  the  still  subject  peo¬ 
ples  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  and 
trained  to  be  ready  for  independence  and 
self-government.  But  the  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  many  areas  promises  to  become 
almost  iresistible.  Should  not  the  United 
States,  then,  in  its  agonizing  reappraisal, 
adjust  its  policies  so  that  they  will  not  clash 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  to  be 
free?  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  let  the  Communists  create  the  false  im¬ 


pression  that  they  alone  are  against  colonial¬ 
ism,  and  that  the  United  States  is  for  it. 

I  fully  realize  the  short-run,  tactical  diffi¬ 
culties  that  might  be  involved  in  clarifying 
our  attitude  on  colonialism.  I  venture  to 
suggest,  however,  that  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  deterioration  in  the  United  States’ 
position  is  because  in  conducting  our  foreign 
policy  we  have  placed  altogether  to  much 
emphasis  on  short-run,  tactical,  and  defen¬ 
sive  aspects  and  not  enough  on  an  affirma¬ 
tive  long-range  program. 

What  would  happen  to  our  air  bases  in 
Morocco,  one  may  ask,  if  the  Moroccans 
should  become  free?  But  if  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Morocco  felt  that  the  United  States 
was  genuinely  its  friend,  why  should  it  not 
be  willing  to  let  us  keep  our  air  bases  there 
as  one  way  of  helping  to  preserve  its  own 
liberty? 

The  desire  for  self-determination,  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  on  the  march  throughout  the 
globe.  The  United  States  must  not  permit 
the  impression  to  be  created  that  it  resists 
that  trend.  Why  let  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China  appear  to  the  natives  anywhere  to  be 
the  only  powers  sympathetic  with  their  legi¬ 
timate  aspirations  for  freedom,  when  we 
know  that  Russia  and  China  are  imperial¬ 
istic  exploiters  bent  on  subsequently  enslav¬ 
ing  the  people  who  succumb  to  their  wiles? 

NEHRU  UNDERESTIMATED  IN 'UNITED  STATES 

Why  should  the  United  States  not  make 
crystal  clear  its  sympathy  with  Nehru  in 
his  aspiration  to  have  Portugal  give  up  the 
three  colonies  or  enclaves  that  it  still  holds 
in  India  and  France  give  up  the  four  that 
it  holds?  If  we  want  to  bring  Nehru  into 
closer  alinement  with  us,  what  more  effec¬ 
tive  thing  could  we  do? 

We  fail  to  grasp  how  deeply  most  Asians, 
Including  Nehru,  loathe  colonialism,  and 
how  instinctively  they  suspect  that  the  west¬ 
erner  who  talks  about  preventing  the  spread 
of  communism  in  Asia  may  secretly  be  want¬ 
ing  to  exploit  the  natives,  just  as  the  French 
exploited  the  Indochinese. 

The  United  States  also  seems  grossly  to 
underestimate  both  Nehru’s  prestige 
throughout  Asia  and,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  most  populous  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commonwealth,  his  influence  at  10 
Downing  Street,  London. 

In  the  reappraisal  of  our  overall  long- 
range  foreign  policies,  I  sugest  also  that  the 
United  States  put  much  more  emphasis  on 
its  genuine  desire  to  help  raise  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  by  aid¬ 
ing  in  their  rapid  industrialization.  We  are 
already  doing  some  splendid  things  under 
the  point  4  or  technical  cooperation  admin¬ 
istration  but  not  nearly  enough. 

Tonight,  three-fourths  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa  will  go  to  bed  hungry,  or 
half  hungry  and  undernourished. 

Most  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  farmers 
barely  able  to  produce  enough  food  to  keep 
themselves  alive.  Since  almost  all  of  their 
energy  goes  into  food  production  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  surplus  available  to  produce  capital  goods. 
As  a  result  they  badly  need  dams  and  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  chemical  plants  to  make  ferti¬ 
lizer,  factories  to  make  farm  equipment  and 
other  things  which  would  enable  them  to  in¬ 
crease  their  total  output  and  so  raise  their 
standards  of  living. 

By  spending  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  spent  in  Western  Europe 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  we  could  help  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa 
enormously. 

there’s  a  "population  bomb,”  too 

In  our  reappraisal  of  foreign  policy  we 
should  realize  that  the  problems  of  getting 
rid  of  war  and  eliminating  poverty  are  in¬ 
extricably  intertwined.  We  should  also  un¬ 
derstand  that  starvation  can’t  be  overcome 
unless  the  underdeveloped  nations  become 
industrialized  faster  than  their  population 
grows. 
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Unless  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
killed  by  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs  or  die 
from  starvation  in  the  ensuing  devastation, 
at  the  current  birth  rate  the  world's  popula¬ 
tion  is  going  to  treble  or  quadruple  within  a 
hundred  years. 

We  should  also  realize,  as  someone  has 
wisely  said,  that  while  the  atom  bomb  is 
only  being  stockpiled,  the  fuze  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  bomb  is  already  lighted  and  burning. 
Every  day  adds  93,000  more  people  to  this 
planet. 

It  is  in  these  underdeveloped  areas,  areas 
not  yet  solidly  alined  with  either  the  free 
world  or  the  Soviet  bloc,  that  population 
growth  is  the  most  rapid.  Poverty  is  the  soil 
in  which  communism  breeds  fastest.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  helping  industrialize  these  under¬ 
developed  areas,  wherever  the  people  and 
their  governments  want  it,  we  should  include 
education  in  methods  of  birth  control  as  a 
major  part  of  the  public-health  program. 
Lowered  birth  rates  will  result  in  better  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  higher  standards  of  living. 

Our  overall  program  for  these  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  should  have  as  its  ultimate  goal 
the  production  of  goods  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  In  that  way  everyone  would  even¬ 
tually  have  adequate  food  and  housing,  edu¬ 
cation,  medical  facilities,  and  nutrition. 

In  addition,  I  believe  our  long-range  for¬ 
eign  policy  program  should  include  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  universal  disarmament  under  ef¬ 
fective  and  continuous  international  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control.  The  attainment  of  this 
goal  may  not  be  possible  in  our  lifetime,  but 
the  more  we  advocate  it  in  the  U.  N.,  the 
more  we  will  convince  the  other  nations  that 
we  are  not  militaristic  war  mongers,  and 
the  sooner  we  will  spike  the  Communists’ 
principal  propaganda  guns. 

Some  people  say  that  universal  disarma¬ 
ment  under  effective  international  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  is  too  remote  to  consider, 
and  an  idea  too  dangerous  to  discuss.  My 
reply  is  that  timidity  is  tragic  when  the 
free  world’s  future  is  in  balance.  Like  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  it  may  take  a  long 
time  to  accomplish,  but  let’s  set  our  sights 
high. 

And  until  we  do  eventually  achieve  the 
goal  under  which  we  could  safely  join  in 
universal  disarmament,  let’s  build  our  mili¬ 
tary  defenses  and  our  retaliatory  striking 
power  to  such  a  point  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Communist  lead¬ 
ers  as  to  what  the  result  would  be  if  they 
attacked. 

NO  MONOPOLY  ON  WISDOM 

Again,  in  reappraising  our  foreign  policy 
we  should  recognize  that  we  don’t  have  a 
monopoly  on  all  wisdom,  and  we  should  be 
less  insistent  in  trying  to  force  our  views 
down  the  throats  of  our  allies  or  potential 
allies,  particularly  in  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  matters. 

Since  the  United  States  contains  only  6 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  our 
foreign  policy  must  rest  on  a  system  of  al¬ 
liances.  Therefore  we  should  reexamine 
those  of  our  policies  which  irritate  or  alarm 
our  allies.  Such  policies  as  reexamination 
indicates  are  vital  to  our  security  should  of 
course  be  maintained.  But  some  policies 
on  which  we  have  taken  strong  positions 
may  seem,  after  we  have  reappraised  them, 
less  important  than  we  have  assumed.  In 
any  event,  I  believe,  we  should  be  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  more  conciliatory  in  our  efforts  to 
reach  complete  agreement  with  our  partners, 
particularly  the  British. 

I  favor  making  every  possible  effort  to  per¬ 
suade  Nehru  immediately  to  accept  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  movement  to  organize  a  defensive 
alliance  of  the  southeast  Asian  countries. 
We  should  make  clear  to  members  of  such 
an  alliance  that  a  request  to  the  United 
Nations  to  guarantee  their  Independence  and 
help  them  protect  themselves  against  ex- 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  understood  that 
Senate  bill  2862  was  to  be  taken  up  this 
evening. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  planned  to  take  up  that 
bill  as  soon  as  the  copper  bill  is  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  note  that  the  author 
of  the  bill  is  not  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  will 
be  present  by  the  time  we  reach  that 
stage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  withhold  the  placing 
of  material  in  the  Record  until  we  can 
dispose  of  the  copper  bill.  Then  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
until  all  requests  can  be  taken  care  of. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  FOR  COU¬ 
GAR  AND  GREEN  PETER  POWER 

BILLS— CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  fresh 
prints  made  of  S.  3623,  to  provide  for 
power  generation  at  Cougar  Dam  and 
integration  of  such  facilities  with  the 
Northwest  power  pool,  and  S.  3624,  to 
provide  for  power  generation  at  Green 
Peter  Dam  and  integration  of  such  fa¬ 
cilities  with  the  Northwest  power  pool, 
in  order  to  include  additional  sponsors. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings]  are  to  be  added. 

I  also  wish  to  have  the  Record  cor¬ 
rected.  The  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  kindly  consent¬ 
ed  to  submit  the  bills  for  introduction 
last  Thursday  when  I  was  temporarily 
absent  from  the  floor.  He  indicated  that 
he  was  asking  unanimous  consent  to  do 
so  for  me  and  the  other  cosponsors. 
Through  error  he  was  carried  as  a  spon¬ 
sor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  reprinted  without  the  name  of 
my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  was  once  again  doing 
me  a  kindness  when  he  introduced  the 
measures  for  me  during  a  necessary  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

1  '  - 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the 
j  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  330  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  both  the  minority  leader  and 
myself  I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed 
imanimous  consent  agreement  relative  to 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 


and  ask  that  it  be  read  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  proposed  order  will  be 
read. 

The  proposed  order  was  read,  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  following  the  morning  busi¬ 
ness  on  Thursday,  June  24,  during  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  H.  R.  9474,  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  debate  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  (including  ap¬ 
peals)  shall  be  limited  to  not  exceeding  60 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled,  respectively,  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]  in  the  event 
he  is  opposed  to  such  an  amendment  or 
motion;  otherwise,  by  the  mover  and  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him;  Provided,  that  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received :  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  debate  upon  the  bill  itself  shall 
be  limited  to  not  exceeding  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  to 
understand  that  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  is  asking  for  a  limitation 
on  debate,  when  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  5  or  6  statements 
of  some  length  to  be  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
we  started  debate  on  the  bill  yesterday, 
and  that  considerable  debate  was  had 
on  it  yesterday.  Most  of  the  day  was 
occupied  with  that  debate.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  on  each  amendment  that 
would  be  offered  to  the  bill  1  hour  of 
debate  would  be  available.  In  addition 
to  that,  on  the  bill  itself  there  would  be 
2  hours  of  debate  available. 

With  the  very  heavy  program  that 
confronts  us  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  including  a  Saturday  session,  it 
seemed  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  it  might  be  helpful  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  try  to  get  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  nothing  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  which  is  more  important 
than  what  the  Senator  has  explained. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  knows,  for 
every  amendment  he  might  offer  under 
the  agreement,  there  would  be  an  hour 
of  debate  available.  The  agreement  does 
not  provide  for  a  vote  at  a  certain  hour. 
There  would  be  many  hours  of  debate 
available,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  time  for  debate  would  be  fairly  well 
open,  as  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  realizes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  no  intention  of  offering 
a  great  many  minor  amendments.  There 
is  only  one  principle  involved,  and  he 
intends  to  debate  that  principle.  He 
does  object  to  the  limitation  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  is  heard. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OF 

CERTAIN  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 

COPPER 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1623, 
House  bill  7709. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
7709)  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1956,  the  suspension  of  certain  im¬ 
port  duties  on  copper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment,  in  line  7, 
after  “June  30”,  to  strike  out  “1956”  and 
insert  “1955.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  H.  R.  7709,  would  extend 
for  1  year  the  present  law  which  sus¬ 
pends  the  2-cents-a-pound  import  tax 
on  copper  under  the  circumstances  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  existing  law. 

The  point  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  is  that  if  the  price 
of  copper  falls  below  24  cents  a  pound 
the  President  is  required  at  once  to  put 
on  the  2-cent  duty,  which  is  the  regular 
duty,  if  not  suspended. 

The  bill  would  suspend  the  duty  on 
copper  for  another  year,  unless  it  falls 
below  24  cents  a  pound. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  United 
States  production  of  copper  for  1953 
was  1,366,000  tons,  that  the  imports  for 
1953  were  673,000  tons,  that  the  exports 
for  1953  were  144,000  tons,  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  was  $1,895,000  tons,  and  that 
the  present  imports  amount  to  35  per¬ 
cent  of  consumption. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  producing 
nearly  enough  copper  to  supply  our  do¬ 
mestic  needs.  That  is  the  real  basis  for 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  suspension  be  continued 
for  another  year. 

COPPER  IMPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  explain  that  we  do  not 
produce  as  much  copper  as  we  consume. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  do  not 
produce  as  much  as  we  consume  of  about 
33  minerals,  including  zinc  and  lead, 
which  are  normally  produced  in  his 
State.  Such  mines,  however,  have  been 
shut  down  under  the  very  policy  now 
under  discussion,  the  difference  being 
that  the  general  policy  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act — so-called  recip¬ 
rocal  trade — is  administered  by  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  we  continue 
free  trade  the  less  we  will  produce.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  over  the  years  in  the 
production  of  most  of  these  materials 
because  Congress  continues  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  State  Department  to 
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juggle  the  duty  or  tariff  protection  of 
industries.  In  this  case — the  difference 
is  the  tariff  on  copper — that  the  Senate 
itself  continues  to  extend  the  free-trade 
privilege. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  again  to  point  out  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  policy. 

Under  a  special  contract  we  have  just 
paid  30  cents  to  Chile  for  copper,  which 
is  6  cents  more  than  the  amount  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  bill  as  the  point  where 
the  duty  or  tariff  would  again  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  2  cents  a  pound  is  no  pro¬ 
tection.  No  principle  is  involved.  The 
Congress  should  revert  to  the  principle 
of  fair  and  reasonable  competition.  The 
duty  or  tariff  would  then  represent  the 
difference  in  the  wages  and  taxes.  It 
would  take  the  profit  out  of  the  low-cost 
foreign  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  duty  or  excise  tax 
was  4  cents  a  pound,  but  it  was  cut  to 
2  cents  a  pound  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  an  agreement  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreement  Act.  If  the  law  is 
not  extended,  then  the  2  cents  will  im¬ 
mediately  apply.  The  President  could 
then  serve  notice  of  concellation  of  the 
trade  agreement.  The  4  cents  a  pound 
would  then  apply — and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  could 
then  adjust  the  amount  of  the  protection 
on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
petition  operating  within  the  50-per¬ 
cent  leeway  granted  under  the  Tariff  Act. 

I  have  a  table  before  me  which  shows 
wages  paid  in  Chile.  It  points  out  that 
the  average  day’s  wage  is  194.72  pesos. 
With  bonuses  and  other  emoluments, 
according  to  the  table,  it  adds  up  to 
a  wage  of  488.44  pesos  a  day. 

Today  the  curb  rate  for  pesos  in  Chile 
is  350  pesos  per  dollar.  That  means  that 
the  wages  in  Chile  are  about  $1.40  a  day, 
counting  emoluments,  such  as  housing 
and  various  other  bonuses  that  are  paid 
when  the  wage  earner  spends  his  money 
with  the  merchants  of  his  city  or 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  It  is 
found  at  page  1048  of  my  February  10, 
1953,  address.  I  ask  that  the  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  the  cor¬ 
rections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  II. — Chilean  exchange  quotations, 
yearly  averages,  1930-53 


Year 


1930. 

1931. 
1932 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 
1930. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 
1940. 


[Pesos  per  United  States  dollar) 


Special 

(ex-offi- 

cial) 

Official 

Provi¬ 

sional 

Free 

banking 

rate 

Free 

rate 

(curb) 

8.26 
8.26 
14.05 
13. 34 
9.64 
19.33 
19.  38 
19.  37 
19.  37 
19.37 
19.  37 
19.37 
19.37 
19.  37 
19.37 
19.37 
19.37 

34.02 
24.  74 
25.07 
27.85 
26.  11 
27. 14 
32.03 
32.82 
31.54 
31.63 
32.16 
31.53 
32. 05 
34.42 

28.02 
28.27 
30.93 
30.  92 
30.90 
31.00 
31.00 
31.00 
31.00 
31.00 

. 

. 

• 

Table  II. — Chilean  exchange  quotations, 
yearly  averages,  1930-53 — Continued 

[Pesos  per  United  States  dollar) 


Yoar 

Special 

(cx-ofli- 

cial) 

Official 

Provi¬ 

sional 

Free 

banking 

rate 

Free 

rate 

(curb) 

1047  . 

19.  37 

31.00 

47. 15 

1948 _ 

19.37 

31.00 

59.  82 

1949  __ 

19. 37 

31.  00 

77.  74 

1950 

19. 37 

31.  00 

60.00 

89.88 

1951 _ 

19. 37 

31.00 

60.  00 

85.  48 

1952 _ 

19.37 

31.00 

60.00 

114.00 

122.  27 

19.53  (Jan.31)- 

19.37 

31.00 

60.00 

110.00 

127.  00 

1954 . 

19.39 

110.00 

77.00 

110.00 

350.  00 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  the  various  multiple  rates 
that  Chile  adopts  for  trade  advantage. 
It  also  shows  the  free  rate  governing 
purchases  in  the  nation  of  Chile. 

At  that  time  they  had  7  different  rates. 
In  the  years  1948  to  1953,  there  was  a 
special  commercial  rate  of  19.37  pesos 
to  the  dollar,  having  to  do  with  certain 
exchanges  applying  to  the  copper  com¬ 
panies  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

The  export  tariff  rate  was  25  pesos. 
It  has  now  been  abolished,  I  am  given 
to  understand. 

The  official  rate  in  1953  was  31  pesos 
to  the  dollar,  and  had  been  at  that  figure 
since  1952.  Before  that  it  was  as  low  as 
28.02  pesos  to  the  dollar.  It  is  now  110. 

The  bank  rate  has  been  abolished.  In 
1953  it  was  43  pesos  to  the  dollar. 

The  special  commercial  rate  was  50 
pesos  to  the  dollar.  It  has  now  been 
abolished. 

The  provisional  rate  was  60  pesos  to 
the  dollar  in  1953,  and  is  now  77  pesos 
to  the  dollar. 

The  free  bank  rate  was  110  pesos  to 
the  dollar  in  1953,  and  has  continued 
at  that  amount. 

The  free  rate  was  127  pesos  in  1953, 
on  July  31.  It  is  now  350  pesos  to  the 
dollar. 

The  manipulation  or  multiple  ex¬ 
change  rates  are  for  trade  advantage — 
under  one  transaction  a  certain  ex¬ 
change  applies — under  a  different  situa¬ 
tion  another  rate  applies — the  country 
of  Chile  controls  these  exchanges — and 
can  create  new  exchanges  when  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into  fur¬ 
ther  detail,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  marked 
excerpts  in  my  February  10  address  to 
the  Senate,  starting  at  page  1049  and 
ending  on  page  1051  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  marked 
excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONGRESS  DISCOURAGES  PRIVATE  INVESTMENTS 

I  might  say  that  Congress,  to  the  extent  of 
its  machinations  in  the  copper  field  and 
other  entries  into  this  field  has  encouraged 
that  feeling.  Congress  has  in  its  power  to 
lay  down  the  principle  upon  which  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  workingmen  and  investors 
will  be  based  that  will  encourage  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  venture  capital. 

Venture  capital  is  the  only  kind  of  capital 
that  goes  into  a  mining  business  until  the 
soundness  is  proved  in  that  particular  mine. 
In  other  words,  it  is  just  like  a  wildcatter  in 
the  oil  field,  the  prospector  and  the  explorer. 

Unless  they  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
over  the  long  years  stretching  ahead  of 
them,  where  they  have  been  spending  money 


without  return,  that  when  they  find  this 
ore  there  will  be  an  adequate  return,  then 
the  money  will  not  be  spent. 

*  *  *  *  * 
OBJECTIVES - CONGRESS 

The  objective.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  of  the 
Congress  would  be  to  maintain  our  own 
economic  integrity  and  encourage  the  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  strategic  minerals  and 
materials  in  the  interests  of  national  defense 
and  our  national  economy. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  develop 
new  copper  supplies  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  mining  industry  you  must  have  pros¬ 
pectors.  You  must  have  investors  who  are 
willing  to  put  up  their  money  for  explora¬ 
tion.  To  keep  these  men  in  the  field  at  their 
own  expense  they  must  have  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  from  Washington,  either  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  or  the  executive  department. 
***** 
PROSPECTOR - SMALL  MINE - LARGE  MINE 

I  would  say  over  35  years  of  observation 
and  experience,  perhaps  500  prospects  may 
yield  a  small  mine.  Every  one  of  those  pros¬ 
pects  represents  the  buried  hopes  of  some 
prospector.  Perhaps  he  goes  on,  gets  an¬ 
other  stake  and  goes  to  any  other  prospect. 
While  he  Is  digging  in  that  prospect  and 
until  it  pinches  out  on  him  or  until  someone 
convinces  him  it  is  hopeless,  his  full  hope  is 
buried  in  that  one  prospect.  Five  hundred 
of  them  would  be  a  minimum  for  a  small 
mine. 

Perhaps  100  small  mines — a  prospect  where 
some  engineer  might  come  in  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  a  company  with  whom  he  has  con¬ 
nections  or  an  individual  would  spend  $500 
or  $1,000  or  $5,000  or  whatever  it  would 
take — take  100  of  those  small  mines  and  it 
would  produce  a  larger  mine.  I  expect  if 
the  record  were  searched,  it  would  be  nearer 
200  or  300.  All  along  are  strewn  the  hopes 
of  these  men  who  are  trying  to  do  this.  Why 
do  they  stay  with  it?  They  do  it  because 
prospecting,  exploration,  and  mining  gets  to 
be  a  disease  once  they  are  in  it  and  they 
have  that  bag  of  gold  or  they  think  they 
have  it  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  That  is 
what  keeps  them  going.  Lately  we  have  not 
been  developing  many  of  those  men  because 
for  20  years  there  has  been  no  hope  because 
we  removed  the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  Instead,  what  you  do  is  move  into 
Washington  and  try  to  get  next  to  some 
Government  department  to  loan  you  the 
money  and  guarantee  a  unit  price  and  a 
short  amortization  period  and  maybe  other 
emoluments  so  that  what  you  are  doing  is 
furnishing  the  know-how — if  in  fact  you 
have  it  and  a  lot  of  them  get  the  money  who 
do  not  have  it.  The  result  is  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  That,  of 
course,  we  have  all  kicked  about,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  taxes  are  too  high 
and  appropriations  are  too  high. 

***** 

NEED  CONSISTENT  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY 

Of  course,  the  point  is  continually  made 
and  has  been  made  before  this  committee 
this  time,  and  it  was  made  2  years  ago  when 
this  matter  was  up  for  extension,  by  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  on  a  certain  product, 
that  since  we  do  not  currently  produce 
enough  copper  for  our  own  use,  we  must 
eliminate  the  protection  to  the  domestic 
producer.  In  fact,  concerning  any  product 
which  is  in  short  supply,  free  trade  should 
be  the  rule. 

The  point  is  further  made  that  when  we 
reach  the  point  of  full  and  adequate  domestic 
production  for  the  domestic  market,  then 
such  product  or  industry  must  have  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  utter  fallacy  and  futility  of  such  a 
policy  is  fortunately  readily  apparent.  The 
argument  falls  of  its  own  weight.  The  con- 
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Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have 
served  during  war  years. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  this 
matter  solely  in  order  to  show  how 
magnanimous  the  Democrats  were  in 
being  willing  to  have  the  name  of  the 
dam  changed  from  Boulder  to  Hoover. 
I  think  that  was  one  of  the  finest  things 
ever  done  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  correct  the  Record,  be¬ 
cause  an  error  has  been  made.  I  happen 
to  have  the  honor  of  representing,  along 
with  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  Hayden]  ,  the  State  that  has  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  south  buttress  of  Hoover 
Dam.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correct¬ 
ly — and  I  am  sure  it  does — it  was  un¬ 
der  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  that  the  name  of  the  dam  was 
changed  from  Hoover  to  Boulder;  and 
it  took  a  Republican  Congress  to  restore 
to  the  dam  the  name  that  belonged  to 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— UNANIMOUS-CON¬ 

SENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LEHMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  will  yield  for  that 
purpose,  let  me  say  there  is  a  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
should  like  to  have  stated.  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
and  myself. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  proposed  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  agreement  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  following  the  morning  busi¬ 
ness  on  Thursday,  June  24,  and  after  a  2- 
hour  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone],  during  the  further  consideration 
of  H.  R.  9474,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  un¬ 
der  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  debate  on  any  amendment  or  mo¬ 
tion  (including  appeals)  shall  be  limited  to 
not  exceeding  60  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin  ] ,  in  the  event  he  is  opposed  to  such  an 
amendment  or  motion;  otherwise,  by  the 
mover  and  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sena¬ 
tor  designated  by  him:  Provided,  that  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received: 
And  provided  further.  That  debate  upon  the 
bill  itself  shall  be  limited  to  not  exceeding 
4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled.  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  proposed  agreement,  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  minority  leader  shall  con¬ 
trol  2  hours  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  further 
understand  that  in  that  event  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  will  be  able  to  yield  as  much 
of  the  2  hours  as  he  may  desire  to  yield 
at  the  time.  For  instance,  let  us  say  he 
desired  to  yield  1  hour  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  while  speaking  in  his  orig¬ 
inal  2  hours,  as  provided.  That  could  be 
done,  could  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  object  to  the  proposed  agreement. 
If  the  proposal  is  submitted  tomorrow, 
after  the  Senate  meets,  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  object.  However,  one  Senator 
who  is  not  present  at  this  time  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands - 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  SHEEP-RAISING 
INDUSTRY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2862)  to  provide  relief 
for  the  sheep-raising  industry  by  mak¬ 
ing  special  nonquota  immigration  visas 
available  to  certain  skilled  alien  sheep- 
herders. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
at  so  late  an  hour  on  this  bill.  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  did  not 
request  that  the  bill  be  considered  at 
this  time  in  the  evening.  So  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned,  I  would  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  have  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  postponed  until 
tomorrow.  However,  it  is  at  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  the  bill  has  been  called  up  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  at  this  time. 

I  am  surprised  and  deeply  disap¬ 
pointed  that  the  Senator  who  introduced 
the  bill  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  course  of  my  re¬ 
marks  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  him 
and  to  seek  from  hiim  answers  to  certain 
inquiries. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  objected  to 
a  request  for  consideration  during  the 
call  of  the  Unanimous-Consent  Calendar, 
of  Senate  bill  2862,  the  pending  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  admission  of  a 
nonquota  basis  of  385  Basque  sheep- 
herders  who  are  needed,  I  assume,  in  the 
sheep-raising  industry  of  Nevada,  and  of 
the  neighboring  States,  and  who  cannot 
otherwise  be  recruited  from  the  available 
labor  supply  already  in  the  United  States. 


I  have  no  information  whatever  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  Nevada  or  the 
requirements  of  the  sheep-raising  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Far  West,  for  more  sheep- 
herders.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  introduced  this  bill  and  is 
pushing  it  because  there  is  a  need,  and 
because  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
alternative  source  of  supply  of  qualified 
labor  for  this  industry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of 
opposing  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Nevada,  or  of  sister 
States  in  that  region,  or  of  the  important 
sheep-raising  industry  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  always  felt  that  what  is 
good  for  one  region  of  our  country  is 
good  for  all,  unless  it  specifically  harms 
other  regions  or  results  in  advantage  to 
one  at  the  direct  expense  of  another. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  raising  basic  policy  questions  which 
are  inevitably  involved  in  this  bill.  The 
Senate  should  know,  and  the  public 
should  understand,  the  significance  of 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do  by  means 
of  the  bill. 

We  have  on  our  statute  books  an  im¬ 
migration  law  whose  author  and  chief 
defender  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada.  The  heart  and  soul  of  that 
law  is  the  national  origins  quota  system. 

That  system  presupposes  as  a  first 
and  immutable  principle  that  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  admission  into  this  country  must 
be  based  on  the  national  origin  of  the 
alien  in  question.  Our  total  annual  im¬ 
migration  quota  is  broken  down  into 
rigid,  iron-clad  subquotas.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  cases  of 
human  tragedy  and  human  heartbeak 
occurring  constantly  because  of  the  in¬ 
flexible,  discriminatory  nature  of  the 
quota  system.  Worthy  and  deserving 
persons — parents  and  grandparents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citi¬ 
zens — are  denied  admission  into  this 
this  country  because  they  happened  to 
have  been  born  in  a  country  whose 
quota  is  oversubscribed. 

Today  there  are  30,000  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list  in  Greece,  most  of  whom  have 
been  on  that  waiting  list  since  1945. 
This  is  just  one  illustration.  The  ex¬ 
ample  can  be  duplicated  on  an  even 
larger  scale  in  many  other  countries. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  set  that 
quota  system  aside,  and  to  give  non¬ 
quota  status  to  385  Basque  sheepherders 
who  are  needed  in  Nevada.  The  annual 
quota  for  Spain  is  250.  There  is  a 
long  waiting  list  under  the  Spanish 
quota.  So  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  special 
bill  to  give  nonquota  status  to  these  385 
Spanish  sheepherders. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
sheep-raising  industry  and  with  the 
sheep,  too.  But  what  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  who  have  mothers  and 
fathers,  grandparents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  foster-parents  or  foster-children 
in  Italy,  Greece,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia? 
Are  they  not  deserving  of  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  sheep  of  Nevada? 

And  in  my  State,  Mr.  President,  the 
great  Empire  State,  we  have  economic 
needs,  too— needs  for  skilled  and  un- 
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skilled  men  and  women.  We  need  ex¬ 
pert  tailors,  expert  shoemakers,  and  ex¬ 
pert  capmakers.  We  need  engineers 
and  scientists— oh,  how  desperately  we 
need  them.  We  need  tool  and  die  mak¬ 
ers  in  certain  categories.  We  need 
watchmakers.  We  need  diamond  cut¬ 
ters.  Our  vegetable  growers  on  Long 
Island  need  farmhands. 

We  have  unemployment  in  New  York, 
too — bad  unemployment.  But  we  need 
certain  special  skills  and  certain  non- 
skilled  labor,  none  of  which  can  be 
readily  found  in  the  present  unemploy¬ 
ment  pool. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  us  not  in 
the  Chamber.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  as  ranking  member  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  and  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  as  the  most  powerful  and 
eloquent  voice  in  this  Chamber  on  im¬ 
migration  matters — usually  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  immigration — raise  his  voice  in 
behalf  of  special  bills  to  admit  some 
Swiss  watchmakers,  some  Czech  tailors, 
some  Greek  goatherders,  some  Italian 
farmers,  and  some  Polish  bootmakers,  in 
a  nonquota  status? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  vast  need  for 
farmhands  in  the  south  and  southwest 
of  our  country.  That  need  is  now  being 
met  by  illegal  immigration  from  Mexico. 
There  is  a  need  for  lumberjacks  in  the 
northwest  and  northeast.  That  need  is 
being  met  by  illegal  immigration  from 
Canada.  Will  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  support  spe¬ 
cial  bills  to  establish  nonquota  admis¬ 
sions  for  farmers  and  lumberjacks  from 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Norway,  Jamaica,  Trini¬ 
dad,  and  the  Philippines? 

Again,  let  me  say  how  sorry  I  am  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  to  make  reply  to  these  in¬ 
quiries. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  immigration  law  which  bars  Mexi¬ 
cans  from  coming  into  the  United  States 
to  work. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  There  certainly  is  not. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Anyone  can  come  into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  passport  from  his  own  country  and 
a  visa  from  this  country  to  permit  him 
to  enter. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  most  deeply  concern  me.  I 
shall  refer  to  it  a  little  later  in  my  re¬ 
marks.  Millions  of  people  are  coming 
into  this  country  illegally  from  Mexico, 
without  the  slightest  examination  or 
scrutiny. 

We  know  nothing  about  them.  We 
are  doing  nothing  effective  to  screen  or 
control  them.  Today  we  have  700  in¬ 
spectors  along  the  entire  boundary  of 
nearly  2,000  miles  between  Mexico  and 
this  country. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  had  less  than  300  patrolmen  on  this 
border.  Millions  of  people  are  being 
permitted  to  come  into  this  country  ille¬ 
gally  every  year  from  Mexico. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  note  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  stated  that  millions  of  people  are 
being  “permitted”  to  come  into  this 
country.  Does  the  Senator  mean  per¬ 
mitted  by  thg  officials  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment?  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  offi¬ 
cials  of  this  Government  are  permitting 
them  to  come  into  the  United  States 
illegally?  That  is  a  serious  charge. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Wait  a  moment.  If 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  re¬ 
ply,  under  the  terms  of  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced,  and  on  which  there  are 
a  number  of  cosponsors — I  think  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  is  a  cosponsor — every 
man  and  woman  who  comes  into  this 
country  under  a  limited  total  quota  of 
250,000  for  the  world  will  have  to  be 
scrutinized. 

There  will  no  longer  be  any  free  en¬ 
try  from  South  America,  Central 
America,  or  Canada,  or  from  any  other 
part  of  this  hemisphere.  They  will  all 
be  subject  to  the  same  immigration 
laws  as  are  now  enforced  with  respect  to 
people  who  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that 
under  the  present  law  they  must  pass 
the  same  tests. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Yes;  but  there  is  no 
quota  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  true.  There 
is  no  quota  for  the  people  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  but  on  entering  the 
United  States  they  must  pass  the  same 
tests  that  anyone  else  must  pass. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  They  are  supposed  to 
pass  the  same  tests,  but  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  an  attempt  to  apply  those 
tests.  Time  after  time  I  have  presented 
evidence  that  several  million  people  are 
coming  across  the  Mexican  border  into 
this  country  illegally  without  scrutiny 
of  any  kind.  They  are  not  being  exam¬ 
ined.  They  are  not  being  scrutinized. 
They  are  not  being  screened.  They  are 
called  “wetbacks,”  but  they  do  not  even 
have  to  wet  their  boots,  much  less  their 
backs.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  cross 
the  border,  and  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mir.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  deplore  the  illegal 
entry  of  those  people  as  much  as  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
they  are  coming  in  illegally.  Under  the 
circumstances  which  now  exist  it  would 
require  almost  an  army  to  keep  them 
from  coming  across  the  border.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  introduce  tomorrow  a  bill  which 
I  think  would  be  effective,  if  it  were  en¬ 
acted,  to  stop  the  illegal  entry  of  so- 
called  wetbacks  from  Mexico,  or  illegal 
entry  from  any  other  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  considerable  number 
of  illegal  entries  from  Canada.  I  have 
not  heard  of  it.  However,  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  many  thousands  of  so-called 
wetbacks  from  Mexico.  We  are  seriously 
concerned  over  it.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  I  think  a  program  has  been 
evolved  which  would  effectively  stop  the 


illegal  entry.  I  hope  to  introduce  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  point  out  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  that  this  year  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  spite  of 
evidence  that  the  swarm  of  illegal  immi¬ 
grants  from  Mexico  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  cut  the  appropriation  for  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  by 
$3*4  million. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  does 
not - 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Let  me  reply.  In¬ 
stead  of  cutting  the  appropriation,  the 
committee  should  have  increased  it.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  which  would  have  provided  an 
additional  $6  million  for  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  laws  of  this  kind. 
That  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  large  vote.  I  then  offered 
another  amendment  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
propriation  by  $3  million.  That  $3  mil¬ 
lion,  if  it  had  been  appropriated,  would 
still  have  been  slightly  less  than  what 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  Senate,  led,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  some  men  who  have  a  selfish 
interest  in  illegal  immigration  into  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
cheap  labor,  refused  even  to  consider  it, 
and  refused  even  to  permit  me  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  believe  that  in  the 
judgment  of  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  of  the  illegal  entry 
across  the  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  it  is  not  possible  to 
enforce  the  law  effectively  by  hiring 
guards.  It  would  take  an  army  to  keep 
illegal  entrants  out.  We  believe  there  is 
another  way  of  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
problem,  as  will  be  explained  when  the 
bill  I  have  mentioned  is  introduced.  We 
are  in  earnest  about  this  matter.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  measure  that  will  be  very 
effective  in  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  and  would  not  be  practicable 
at  all  to  hire  guards  to  keep  all  the  il¬ 
legal  entrants  from  crossing  the  border 
under  the  circumstances  that  now  exist. 
It  is  a  long  border,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mi-.  LEHMAN.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  administration 
is  in  dead  earnest  in  its  effort  to  have 
these  illegal  entries  stopped.  I  believe 
the  measure  I  have  in  mind  will  do  the 
job,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  vote  for  it  and  to  support  it  when 
it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  that  I  very  much  hope 
that  whatever  measure  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  it  will  be  effective  if  enacted  into 
law.  I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  2  years  ago,  I  believe,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  very  substantially 
effective.  That  bill  would  have  made  it 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone 
knowingly  to  employ  anyone  who  was  il- 
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and  insert  “immigrant”;  on  page  3,  after 
line  4,  tp  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  The  provision  in  Public  Law  307  of 
the  82d  Congress  which  provides  for  the  de¬ 
duction  of  a  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  each  visa  issued  thereunder  is 
hereby  repealed. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

Sec.  4.  The  quota  numbers  deducted  from 
the  appropriate  quotas  on  account  of  Public 
Law  587  (81st  Cong.)  arid  Public  Law  307 
(82d  Cong.),  to  the  extent  that  they  reduce 
the  immigration  quota  of  any  country  sub¬ 
sequent  to  July  1,  1954,  are  hereby  canceled. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read:  \ 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  a  period  of  1 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Attorney  General,  under  the 
authority  of  section  204  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  grants  permission  for 
the  importation  of  a  skilled  alien  sheep- 
herder  into  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  application  for  such  im¬ 
portation  discloses  that — 

(1)  the  employment  offered  such  skilled 
alien  sheepherder  is  permanent;  and 

(2)  no  immigration  quota  number  of  the 
quota  to  which  such  skilled  alien  sheep- 
herder  is  chargeable  under  section  202  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  then 
available,  a  special  nonquota  immigrant  visa 
may  be  issued  to  such  skilled  alien  sheep- 
herder  as  provided  in  this  act :  Provided,  That 
such  skilled  alien  sheepherder  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  an  immigrant  visa  under 
the  immigration  laws. 

Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  every  skilled  alien  sheepherder  for 
which  an  application  for  importation  under 
section  204  has  been  approved.  If  a  quota 
number  is  not  then  available  for  such  skilled 
alien  sheepherder,  the  proper  consular  officer 
may  issue  a  special  nonquota  immigrant 
visa  to  such  skilled  alien  sheepherder. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  not  be  issued  more 
than  385  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas 
under  this  act. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  increasing  the  immigration 
quota  of  any  country  or  of  altering  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  quota  numbers  deducted  from 
the  appropriate  quotas  on  account  of  Public 
Law  .587  (81st  Cong.)  and  Public  Law  307 
(82d  Cong.),  to  the  extent  that  they  reduce 
Jshe  immigration  quota  of  any  country  subse¬ 
quent  to  July  1,  1954,  are  hereby  canceled. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the  sheep¬ 
raising  industry  by  making  special  non¬ 
quota  immigrant  visas  available  to  cer¬ 
tain  skilled  alien  sheepherders.” 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mi’.  Gold  water,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized 
to  meet  tomorrow,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 


\  RECESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  at  11  o’clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o’clock  and  13  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  24,  1954,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
June  22),  1954: 

Postmasters 

COLORADO 

Della  M.  Svoboda,  Agate. 

Ray  E.  Snyder,  Limon. 

Lynne  Taylor,  Jr.,  Milliken. 

CONNECTICUT 

August  F.  Benvenuti,  Torrlngton. 

ILLINOIS 

Ivan  M.  Prather,  Charleston. 

Charles  H.  Redebaugh,  Dixon. 


Theodore  J.  Kell,  Jr„  Dubois. 
William  R.  Laur,  Ina. 

Miles  L.  Ward.  Lexington. 

Jack  L.  Schaub,  Olney. 

Howard  C.  Marshall.  Orion. 

Chester  J.  Steel,  Sigel. 

Walter  Beinke,  Staunton, 

IOWA 

Russell  L.  Jackson,  College  Springs. 
Donald  J.  McGonigle,  Odebolt. 
William  H.  Rogers,  Princeton. 
Gilbert  R.  Dickinson,  Richland. 

KANSAS 

Bion  J.  Reynolds,  St.  Francis. 

MAINE 

Edward  P.  Rand,  Clinton. 

Bernard  A.  Larlee.  East  Millinocket. 
Gabriel  O.  Dumont,  Skowhegan. 

Joe  P.  Davis,  South  Berwick. 

MARYLAND 

Willard  S.  Nagle,  Forest  Hill. 
Thomas  C.  Groton,  Glencoe. 

MICHIGAN 

Sylvia  I.  Seppi,  Chatham. 

John  E.  Burling,  Crystal  Falls. 
Lillian  K.  Kersten,  Fulton. 

Ivan  G.  Burnett,  Luther. 

Milford  E.  Reeder,  Olivet. 

Howard  E.  Augspurger,  Sturgis. 
George  J.  Danneffel,  Whitmore  Lake. 

OREGON 

Ruth  E.  Piquet,  Long  Creek. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  N.  Olson,  Black  Lick. 

Louis  H.  Wilt,  Breezewood. 

Warren  A.  Putt,  Camp  Hill. 

Robert  F.  Aucker,  Jr.,  Freeburg. 
Robert  G.  Kronk,  Freedom. 

Leslie  Ditty,  Karthaus.  _ 

Charles  M.  Hambright,  McVeytown. 
William  Clark  McNeal,  Mifflin. 
Russell  S.  Basler,  Narberth. 

Francis  R.  Murphy,  Swedeland. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Helen  D.  Krebs,  Raymond. 

VERMONT 

Frederick  H.  Grout,  East  Arlington. 

VIRGINIA 

John  C.  Tomko,  Disputanta. 

Barbara  C.  S.  Gentry,  Flint  Hill. 
Angier  S.  Conklin,  Gordonsville. 
William  R.  Berry,  Jr.,  Meherrin. 
Robert  H.  Stallard,  Norton. 

Jordan  E.  Wood,  Prince  George.  t 
Ruby  R.  North,  Tye  River. 

Julia  P.  Tyrrell,  Woodbrldge. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  are  thankful  for 
this  new  day  and  the  opportunity  which 
it  affords  us  of  having  a  part  in  solving 
difficult  national  and  international  prob¬ 
lems. 

Grant  that  the  lofty  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  truth  and  righteousness,  justice 
and  good  will  may  be  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  we  are  seeking  to 
build  a  better  world. 

May  we  be  confident  that  the  vision  of 
universal  peace  is  not  an  idle  dream,  but 
something  which  is  divinely  inspired  and 
ordained. 

Help  us  to  understand  more  clearly 
how  greatly  we  need  the  guidance  of  Thy 
spirit  as  we  strive  to  bring  men  every¬ 
where  into  right  relations  to  Thee  and 
their  fellow  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Hawks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles: 

On  June  11,  1954: 

H.  R.  9004.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  United  States  Commissioner, 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com¬ 
mission,  United  States  and  Mexico  of  Col. 
Leland  Hazelton  Hewitt,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  June  14,  1954: 

H.  R.  5765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
C.  Bush  and  other  Foreign  Service  officers; 

H.  J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  5,  1949  (Public  Law  157,  81st 
Cong.). 

-  On  June  16,  1954: 

H.  R.  356.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  3725.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Curtis 
W.  Strong;  and 

H.  R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Columbia  Hospital  of  Richland  County, 
South  Carolina. 

On  June  17,  1954: 

H.  R.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  Menominee  tribal 
funds  and  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  from  Federal  jurisdiction. 

On  June  18,  1954: 

H.  R.  107.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  site  of  the  original  Fort  Buford, 
N.  Dak.,  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota; 

H.  R.  1331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  L.  Sewell; 


Wednesday,  June  23, 1954 

H.  R.  2016.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  land  to 
the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America; 

H.  R.  2226.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  662),  as 
amended,  relating  to  pay  of  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Navy  Department  appointed 
for  duty  beyond  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Alaska; 

H.  R.  2849.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
land  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii,”  approved  June  19,  1936; 

H.  R.  3573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Anna  I.  R.  Wells,  deceased,  and 
others; 

H.  R.  3907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Sutherland; 

H.  R.  5831.  An  act  to  enable  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Ha¬ 
waii  to  exchange  available  lands  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920,  for  other  publicly  owned  lands; 

H.  R.  5833.  An  act  to' authorize  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  public  lands  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  to  exchange  certain  public  lands 
for  private  lands  of  equal  value  required 
for  school  purposes; 

H.  R.  5913.  An  act  to  simplify  the  handling 
of  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals; 

H.  R.  6328.  An  act  authorizing  the  ex¬ 
change  of  certain  public  lands  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Waimea,  County  of  Hawaii,  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  for  certain  privately 
owned  lands; 

H.  R.  6655.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
change  its  name,  define  its  corporate  powers, 
and  provide  for  its  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6888.  An  act  to  amend  sections  201 
(a)  and  207  (a)  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com¬ 
mission  Act; 

H.  R.  6890.  An  act  to  approve  Act  No.  27 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1951  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  Act  24 
of  the  Sessions  Laws  of  Hawaii  1927,  as  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1928, 
so  as  to  extend  the  electric  light  and  power 
franchise  granted  by  said  act  to  cover  the 
entire  districts  of  Waimea  and  Koloa  on  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  T.  H.; 

H.  R.  8044.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  funds  for  the  hospitalization  of  cer¬ 
tain  veterans  in  the  Philippines; 

H.  R.  8092.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  Philippine  traders; 

H.  R.  8487.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  19,  1948,  to  provide  for  censuses  of 
manufactures,  mineral  industries,  and  other 
businesses,  relating  to  the  year  1954;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  status  of  permanent  residence  to  cer¬ 
tain  aliens. 

On  June  22,  1954: 

H.  R.  3249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Katha- 
rina  Link;  and 

H.  R.  5416.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  certain  lieutenants  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list  of  the  Navy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend¬ 


ment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.  R.  685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Carl  Sander; 

H.  R.  3413.  An  act  to  grant  oil  and  gas  in 
lands  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  patents  in  fee  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  individual 
Indians  in  certain  cases; 

H.  R.  6154.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses  of  officials  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Tribes; 

H.  R.  6487.  An  act  to  approve  the  repay¬ 
ment  contract  negotiated  with  the  Roza  Ir¬ 
rigation  District,  Yakima  project,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  authorize  its  execution,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  8438.  An  act  to  restore  eligibility  of 
certain  citizens  or  subjects  of  Germany  or 
Japan  to  receive  benefits  under  veterans’ 
laws; 

H.  R.  8729.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  8790.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  vet¬ 
erans’  benefits  for  persons  disabled  in  con¬ 
nection  with  reporting  for  final  acceptance, 
induction,  or  entry  into  the  active  military 
or  naval  service;  and 

H.  R.  9089.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  grant  an  ease¬ 
ment  to  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  56.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Anton 
Helfert; 

S.  2074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Basque  sheepherders; 

S.  3291.  An  act  authorizing  the  President 
to  present  a  gold  medal  to  Irving  Berlin; 

S.  3302.  An  act  granting  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Water  District,  a  public  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  certain  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 

S.  3303.  An  act  granting  to  Basic  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  a  private  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  cer¬ 
tain  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

S.  J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Glendo  unit,  .Wyoming,  Mis¬ 
souri  River  Basin  project. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles: 

H.  R.  222.  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  duty  on  crude  bauxite; 

H.  R.  2231.  An  act  to  authorize  the  nego¬ 
tiation  and  ratification  of  separate  settle¬ 
ment  contracts  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
the  Lower  Brule  and  the  Crow  Creek  Reser¬ 
vations  in  South  Dakota  for  Indian  lands 
and  rights  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mis¬ 
souri  River  development,  to  authorize  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  re-, 
moval  from  the  taking  area  of  the  Fort  Ran¬ 
dall  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Missouri  River  de- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep,  Hope  introduced  farm  program  bill.  Committee  was  authorized  to 
report  it  during  House  recess.  Senate  committee  voted  to  continue  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  took  other  actions  on  farm  program  bill.  Senate  passed  bill  to  continue 
trade  agreements  program  1  year.  Rejected  iiundt  amendment  to  strengthen  Sec.  22  on 
farm  imports.  Sen.  Bowring  spoke  favoring  flexible  price  supports.  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  voted  to  report  bill  to  regulate  pesticidec  chemicals.  Sen.  Douglas  defended 
NRECA  regarding  amendment  to  increase  REA  appropriations.  Both  Houses  received 
buildings  lease-purchase  bill.  House  passed  measure  continuing  farm  housing  pro¬ 
gram  1  month.  House  committee  was  authorized  to  report  foreign  aid  bill  during 
House  recess.  Committee  voted  to  report  this  bill,  and  it  was  cleared  by  Rules 

Committee.  Rep.  Chiperfield  introduced  this  bill. 

1  1  SENATE 


1 


FAR1'  PROGRAM.  The  ’’Daily  Digest"  states;  "Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
...continued  its  executive  consideration  of  3.  3052,...  following  which  it 
announced  the  following  actions;  (l)  By  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  agreed  to  extend 
mandatory  90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  for  the  basic  crops  for  1  more 
year;  (2)  Agreed  to  retain  mandatory  price  supports  for  tung  nuts  and  honey 
between  60  and  90  percent  of  parity*  and  (3)  Agreed  to  introduce  a  separate  bill 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  agricultural 
conservation  payments  on  a  national  basis.  The  committee  defeated,  by  a\vote  of 
9  nays  to  6  yeas,  a  motion  to  extend  mandatory  90  percent  of  parity  price 
/  supports  for  the  basic  crops  for  2  years."  (ppa  D731-2.) 


2.  TRADE  AGREEIEMTS.  Passed,  71  to  3,  with  amendment  H.  R.  9474,  to  continue  for  1 
year  (until  June  12,  1955)  the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  (pp.  8345-78,  8381-416).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen®  John¬ 
son,  Colo,  (for  Sen,  Symington)  to  prohibit  action  under  this  authority  which 
would  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  by  an  amount  that  would  threaten  supplies 
to  meet  national  defense  needs  (pp.  8415-6).  Rejected  the  following  amendments; 

By  Sen*  Mundt,  providing  that  if  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  imports  of 
any  commodity  will  materially  hamper  the  price— support  program,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  impose  up  to  50$  fees  on  such  articles;  by  a  23-52  vote  (pp. 


8408-13 )  * 

By  Bep.  Malone,  to  establish  a  Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Materials 
Authority  (pp.  8413-15)  8 

During  debate  on  the  bill.  Sen.  Malone  stated  that  farmers  have  what  amounts  to 
a  protective  tariff  through  price  supports  (pp.  8376-7)0 


3.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Bowing  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Administration’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  flexible  price  supports  (pp.  8378-80). 


4.  REA  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen,  Douglas  explained  the  development  of  his  amendment  to 
increase  the  REA  item  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  by  :^35  million  and 
defended  the  activities  of  NRECA  in  this  regard  (pp*  8417-19 )o 


5.  PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H,  R«  7125*  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  residues  of  pesticide  chemicals  in  or  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities  (p.  D732). 


6.  BUILDINGS =  Both  Houses  received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R„  6342,  to  authorize 
GSA  to  acquire  real  property  and  to  provide  for  construction  of  public  building 
thereon  by  executing  purchase  contracts  (pp,  8419-21,  8427-9)* 


7.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3378,  to  revise  the 

Virgin  Islands  organic  act,  with  a  provision  regarding  importation  of  diseased 
animals  (pp.  8335-40),  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 


8«  NOMINATION  of  Lewis  G.  Castle,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  was  received  (pp,  8335,  8426), 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  Labor-HEl?  appropriation  bill  was  made  the  unfinished 

business, >  Sen*  Knowland  indicated  that  the  Indian  extension  work  bill  would  be 
considered  today,  the  calendar  of  bills  would  be  read  Sat.,  and  debate  on  the 
tax  bill  would,  begin  Mon.  (pp.  8416-7). 

HOUSE 

10.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee  considered  further  the  diverted! 

acres  question  in  connection  with  the  farm  program  bill.  The  Committee  was 
authorized  to  report  the  bill,  H.  R«  9680,  during  the  House  recess  (until 
midnight  June  26).  It  is  expected  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  today,  (pp. 
8435,  D733.) 

11.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  act¬ 

ually  report)  H.  R.  9678,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195^*  The  Committee 
was  given  permission  to  have  until  midnight  tonight,  June  25,  to  file  its 
report  and  the  Rules  Committee  granted  a  rule  providing  for  general  debate 
on,  and  waiving  points  of  order  against,  this  bill.  (pp.  D73U-50 

12.  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955*  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 

Ho  R.  8873  (pp.  8U30— l) •  The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  report.  . 

13.  HOUSING  LOANS.  Passed  1  without  amendment  S,  J,  Res,  167,  to  continue  various 

housing  lax-js  for  July  19$h  pending  enactment  of  the  regular  housing  bill 
(p.  8U35) .  This  measure  authorizes  68,500,000  additional  for  loans  under 
the  farm  housing  program  administered  by  this  Department,  plus  additional 
amounts  for  contribution  under  the  program.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President. 
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omitted  the  primary  causes  and  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  secondary.  Would  he  seri¬ 
ously  contend  that  the  farmers  who  roamed 
the  roads  of  Iowa  with  pitchforks  and  shot¬ 
guns  in  the  early  thirties,  or  the  industrial 
workers  who  stood  in  mile-long  breadlines, 
or  the  veterans  who  sold  apples  on  street 
corners,  or  the  bankrupt  businessmen  who 
jumped  from  10-story  windows,  did  so  be¬ 
cause  of  something  in  their  educational 
curriculum?  Whatever  one’s  political  per¬ 
suasion  may  be,  one  must  concede  that, 
surely,  the  economic  forces  which  brought 
the  industrial  machine  grinding  to  a  halt 
constituted  more  important  causes  for  social 
change  than  any  possible  influence  of  the 
little  red  schoolhouse. 

What,  then,  is  the  role  of  education  in  so¬ 
cial  change?  It  would  appear  that  in  a 
democratic  society  such  as  ours,  where,  as 
in  all  societies,  constant  changes  are  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  equilibrium  between 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  pro¬ 
tective  functions  of  government,  education 
serves  two  essential  purposes :  first,  it 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  necessary 
adjustments  can  be  made  by  peaceful  means, 
and  second,  by  spreading  knowledge,  it  as¬ 
sists  the  people  and  their  leaders  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  appropriate  adjustments  are. 
To  say  that  education  provides  the  motiva¬ 
tion  for  change  because  it  performs  these 
functions  is  like  saying  that  fire  engines 
cause  fires  because  they  are  usually  present 
at  the  scene  and  seem  to  have  a  significant 
role  in  the  proceedings. 

It  seems  apparent,  from  some  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  previous  presented  before  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  director  of  research  and  his 
staff  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  library.  In  that  process,  they 
have  uncovered,  In  books  and  periodicals, 
numerous  statements  by  educators  advocat¬ 
ing  specific  programs.  Individual  educators, 
like  members  of  other  professions,  are  hu¬ 
man  and  are  prone  to  argue  that  their  ideas 
are  worthy  of  immediate  universal  adoption. 
It  would  be  an  unwarranted  inference  to 
assume,  however,  that  such  statements  in¬ 
variably,  or  even  usually,  reflect  prevailing 
beliefs  or  practices.  The  gap  between  theory 
and  practice  is  as  great  in  education  as  in 
other  areas  of  human  activity,  such  as 
ethics,  and  as  great  as  the  gap  between  in¬ 
dividual  opinions  and  the  consensus  in  other 
professions,  such  as  politics. 

Furthermore  professors,  as  the  great  his¬ 
torian  Carl  Becker  once  remarked,  are  by 
temperament  people  who  think  otherwise. 
If  all  their  ideas  were  simultaneously 
adopted,  the  result  would  be  utter  chaos. 
Hence,  by  carefully  selecting  his  excerpts, 
one  can  secure  evidence  from  educational 
publications  for  almost  anything  he  may 
set  out  to  prove.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
what  educational  institutions  are  actually 
doing  is  to  examine  them  at  first  hand, 
without  preconceived  ideas.  That  is  a  vast 
undertaking,  which  the  research  staff  of 
this  committee  has  apparently  not  under¬ 
taken  and  has  certainly  had  inadequate  time 
to  complete. 

I  suggest  to  the  committee,  therefore,  that 
it  be  wary  of  conclusions  based  on  the  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  of  individual  educators  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  books  and  periodicals.  To  con¬ 
sider  such  material  as  presenting  an  accurate 
picture  of  educational  practice  is  like  judg¬ 
ing  the  accomplishments  of  a  session  of 
Congress  by  a  selected  group  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  rather  than  by  the  sum  total  of  legis¬ 
lation  actually  passed. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education  itself,  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
supply  of  pamphlets  that  describe  its  ob¬ 
jectives  and  operations  arid  lists  its  mem¬ 
bership.  You  will  note  that  members  of  the 
Council  are  institutions  and  organizations, 
not  persons.  You  will  note  further  that 
the  largest  group  of  members  is  composed 
of  colleges  and  universities.  That  fact  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  major  interest  of  the  council 


has  traditionally  been  and  is  now  in  higher 
education,  although  it  has  a  general  con¬ 
cern  with  the  whole  range  of  education. 

The  Council  is  thoroughly  democratic  in 
organization.  Its  governing  body  is  the  mem¬ 
bership,  represented  by  duly  appointed  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  interim 
policy-making  body  is  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  elected  by  vote  of  the  membership. 
Member  dues  comprise  the  major  source  of 
income  for  central  operations. 

The  Council  has  no  power  to  regulate  its 
members  in  any  respect,  nor  has  it  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  exercise  such  power.  Although 
the  basic  reason  for  this  policy  is  that  it 
represents  a  sound  concept  of  service  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  the  public,  a  second  reason 
is  wholly  practical.  Since  all  authorities  on 
higher  education  agree  that  its  dominant 
characteristic  is  diversity,  any  effort  toward 
regimentation  from  a  central  headquarters 
would  mean  disaster  for  the  organization 
through  the  immediate  loss  of  numerous 
members.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
clear  from  a  mere  listing  of  the  affiliations 
of  member  institutions.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  are  affiliated  with  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  61  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
24  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  29  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  35  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  60  with  a  dozen  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  Twenty-nine  are  supported  by  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  261  by  48  States,  and  28  by  other 
public  and  private  agencies.  A  final  200  are 
privately  supported,  without  special  affilia¬ 
tion,  and  are  administered  by  their  in¬ 
dividual  boards  of  trustees.  The  constituent 
organization  members  of  the  Council  have 
a  similar  diversity  of  support  and  orienta¬ 
tion.  The  most  challenging  problem  of  the 
Council,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to 
discover  issues  on  which  there  is  such  agree¬ 
ment  among  Council  members  as  to  war¬ 
rant  joint  consideration. 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that  the  college 
curriculum  is  not  one  of  the  matters  on 
which  agreement  has  ever  been  reached 
among  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
standard  educational  curriculum  apparently 
discerned  by  this  committee’s  director  of 
research  is  sheer  fantasy.  The  idea  that 
such  diverse  institutions  as  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  have  adopted  or  would  ever  adopt  the 
same  curriculum  is  simply  inconceivable. 
This  diversity,  reflected  in  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  every  institution  exercises  with 
respect  to  its  curriculum,  is,  in  fact,  the 
distinctive  genius  of  higher  education  in 
America. 

Yet  American  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  fact  educational  institutions  at 
all  levels,  do  have  some  ideas  in  common, 
and  feel  that  those  ideas  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  expressed.  That  is  why  they  have 
created  and  now  support  national  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  serving  the  cause  of  education, 
these  organizations  do  believe,  with  great 
sincerity,  that  they  render  a  national  serv¬ 
ice.  Unless  the  members  likewise  believed 
it,  there  would  be  no  such  organization. 

One  of  the  central  ideas  that  the  American 
Council  on  Education  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  by  its  members  to  express  is  that 
the  independence  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  should  be  maintained  at  all  costs  and 
against  all  agencies,  including  the  Federal 
Government,  that  might  attempt  to  dom¬ 
inate  them.  The  basic  reason  .is  that  they 
are  opposed  in  principle  and  in  practice  to 
indoctrination.  Although  they  approach 
they  goals  in  many  and  varied  ways,  they 
share  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  continue  the 
habit  of  study  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  well  informed  and  effective  citizens.  The 
distinctive  product  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  is  not  a  person  taught 
to  embrace  certain  prejudices  but  a  person 
trained  to  make  intelligent  decisions  on 
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issues  as  they  arise.  And  this,  in  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  of  great  American  leaders, 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  is  a  basic  pro-American  service. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  this  country  do  not  have  the  power 
to  achieve  mass  political  indoctrination  even 
if  they  had  the  desire  to  do  so.  Political 
indoctrination  of  the  great  mass  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  is  impossible  for  any  institu¬ 
tion  or  group  of  institutions  so  long  as  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  the  press  continue  to 
exist.  Indoctrination  requires  a  negative 
as  well  as  a  positive  force  to  be  effective, 
as  both  Hitler  and  Stalin  well  knew.  Not 
only  must  a  single  doctrine  be  presented 
with  persistence,  but  access  to  all  other 
doctrines  must  be  denied.  The  only  agency 
in  this  country  capable  of  mass  political 
indoctrination  is  the  Federal  Government, 
and  even  the  Government  could  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful  by  controlling  the  schools  alone;  it 
would  also  have  to  control  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  radio,  television,  and  all  other  media 
of  mass  communication.  Mass  indoctrina¬ 
tion  is  therefore  a  theoretical  as  well  as 
a  practical  impossibility  in  America  today. 
It  simply  does  not  exist.  It  cannot  exist 
so  long  as  any  minority  is  free  to  raise  its 
voice. 

Let  me  summarize.  The  standard  edu¬ 
cational  curriculum  postulated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  director  of  research  is  nonexistent. 
If  the  executive  committee  or  staff  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  had  any 
desire  to  promote  such  a  curriculum — which 
they  do  not — they  could  not  do  so,  because 
the  council’s  membership  would  literally 
dissolve  if  they  did.  If  the  council  cannot 
promote  such  a  curriculum  itself,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  effectively  participate  in 
an  alleged  conspiracy  among  national  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  to  reach  the  same 
objective.  The  alleged  conspircy,  also,  is  a 
figment  of  imagination. 

I  am  at  a  l06s  to  understand  what  factual 
basis  there  could  conceivably  be  for  the 
allegations  apparently  made  by  the  director 
of  research  against  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  about  any  of  the  council’s  operations. 
As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assist  the  committee  in 
constructing  a  true  picture  of  the  part 
which  educational  institutions,  educational 
organizations,  and  foundations  interested  in 
education  have  played  in  the  development 
of  American  civilization. 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

If  not,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un¬ 
der  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone] 
is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the  act 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  article  I,  section  8,  specifically 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises — we  call  them  tariffs — and 
to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations. 
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In  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
Congress  yielded  these  responsibilities 
to  the  executive  branch,  which  delegated 
them  to  the  State  Department,  which 
today  scatters  and  diffuses  them  among 
foreign  nations  in  an  international  crea¬ 
tion  called  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  has  never  been 
approved  by  Congress,  and  which  con¬ 
siders  itself,  in  fact,  a  creature  of  the 
United  Nations. 

GATT  includes  one  Communist  coun¬ 
try,  Czechoslovakia;  several  countries 
which  appear  to  side  with  Russia  in 
every  controversy;  and  many  countries 
which,  in  return  for  the  many  conces¬ 
sions  which  we,  through  GATT,  have 
granted,  today  are  enjoying  brisk  trade 
with  Red  China,  Communist  Russia,  and 
Soviet  satellites. 

TRYGVE  LIE  EXPLAINS  GATT 

Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  then  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations,  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment,  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland: 

It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  con¬ 
structive  work  that  the  United  Nations  can 
do  in  the  economic  field. 

Mr.  Lie  also  stated : 

The  general  agreement  will  replace  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  which  the 
United  States  already  has  with  a  number 
or  negotiating  countries,  namely  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Canada.  Cuba.  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  also  stated: 

This  multilateral  application  of  the  sched¬ 
ules,  as  compared  with  separate  bilateral 
tariff  agreements,  enables  countries  to  ob¬ 
tain  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to 
them  which  they  could  not  have  obtained 
under  bilateral  agreements  because  they 
could  not  claim  to  be  one  of  the  main  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  product  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  Constitution  and  a  long 
way  even  from  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  the  original  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  DISTORTED 

Bilateral  agreements  entered  into  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  that  act  have  now 
been  supplanted  by  multilateral  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  an  agency  never 
approved  by  the  Congress,  and  includes 
beneficiaries  which,  according  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  would  have  been  ineligible  for  such 
favors  under  the  principle  of  bilateral 
negotiation  envisoned  in  the  original 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional  Di¬ 
gest,  issue  of  January  1954,  summarized 
the  history  of  GATT  in  an  article  titled 
“The  GATT  and  Its  Origin,”  giving 
proper  significance  to  its  connection 
with  the  rejected  International  Trade 
Organization.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Foreign  Trade  Policy — The 
GATT  and  Its  Origin 
The  basic  idea  for  a  multilateral  approach 
to  the  problem  of  world  trade  had  been  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  time  United  Nations  dele¬ 
gates  began  framing  the  U.  N.  charter  at  San 
Francisco  in  1945. 


The  original  plan  was  to  establish,  as  a 
special  agency  of  the  U.  N.,  what  later  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  ITO,  as  its  title  suggests, 
was  a  vast  and  complicated  arrangement  de¬ 
signed  to  concern  nearly  all  aspects  of  world 
trade.  From  November  1947  to  March  1948, 
representatives  from  56  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  met  in  Habana,  Cuba,  to  give  the  ITO 
Charter  a  final  drafting.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  did 
not  attend.  This  meeting  was  called  the 
U.  N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ¬ 
ment.  On  March  23,  1948,  the  charter  of 
the  ITO  was  adopted  and  received  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  United  States  and  52  other 
nations. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  account 
or  even  a  detailed  resume  of  the  ITO  Charter. 
It  is  divided  into  9  chapters,  106  articles, 
and  16  annexes.  One  of  the  annexes  alone 
accounts  for  62  interpretive  notes.  In  all 
the  charter  runs  some  30,000  words. 

To  become  operative  the  charter  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
signatory  nations  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  constitutional  systems.  For  the  United 
States,  this  meant  congressional  approval. 

The  controversial  charter  was  not  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  many  places.  It  was  never  reported 
out  of  committee.  Finally,  in  December 
1950,  the  State  Department  announced  that 
it  would  no  longer  seek  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  charter,  but  Instead  would  seek 
appropriate  legislative  authority  to  make 
more  effective  United  States  participation  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
or  GATT,  at  it  is  popularly  called. 

This  agreement  was  negotiated  during  the 
preparatory  meetings  which  led  to  the  Ha¬ 
bana  Charter  for  ITO.  The  general  provi¬ 
sions  of  GATT  were  originally  intended  to 
be  a  temporary  device  for  safeguarding  the 
tariff  concessions  exchanged  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  Ultimately  they  were  to  have 
been  superseded  by  the  ITO  . 

The  multilateral  agreement  •  known  as 
GATT  now  embraces  the  original  agreement 
concluded  by  the  original  23  contracting 
parties  at  Geneva  in  1947;  the  Annecy  proto¬ 
col  of  1949,  concluded  at  Annecy,  France; 
and  the  Torquay  protocol  of  1951,  concluded 
at  Torquay,  England. 

The  general  agreement  consists  of  two 
parts:  (1)  the  so-called  general  provisions, 
which  are  the  numbered  articles  that  set 
forth  rules  for  the  conduct  of  trade  between 
the  contracting  parties,  and  (2)  the  sched¬ 
ules  of  tariff  concessions  resulting  from  the 
multilateral  negotiations  at  Geneva,  Annecy, 
and  Torquay.  Under  the  existing  provisional 
application  of  the  general  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  the  contracting  parties  are  not 
required  to  amend  existing  domestic  legisla¬ 
tion  or  to  promulgate  new  legislation  in  or¬ 
der  to  adhere  to  the  agreement.  They  are, 
however,  required  to  refrain  from  enacting 
new  legislation  inconsistent  with  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Under  the  general  agreement,  Initial  tariff 
negotiations  are  conducted  bilaterally  on  a 
product-by-product  basis  at  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  contracting  parties.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  each  participating  country  negotiates 
on  the  basis  of  the  principal-supplier  rule, 
negotiating  on  any  given  import  commodity 
with  the  country  that  has  been,  or  gives 
promise  of  becoming,  the  principal  supplier 
of  that  commodity.  The  understandings 
reached  in  the  bilateral  negotiations  are  then 
combined  to  form  the  respective  schedules  of 
tariff  concessions  that  are  set  forth  in  the 
general  agreement. 

There  are  at  present  34  contracting  parties 
to  GATT.  They  are:  Australia,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Union 
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of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay,  which  acceded  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1953. 

Liberia  withdrew,  June  13,  1953;  Syria. 
August  6,  1951;  Lebanon,  February  25,  1951; 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  May  5,  1950. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  in  1934  to  GATT,  in  1947,  the 
United  States  negotiated  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  individual  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Twenty-nine  such  agreements  were 
concluded.  Of  the  27  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments  that  were  in  effect  in  1947,  15  were 
terminated  or  suspended  by  reason  of  the 
foreign  country’s  accession  to  GATT.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  15  countries  are  those  with 
which  we  have  the  largest  volume  of  trade, 
consequently  the  major  part  of  our  trade 
agreements  are  now  on  a  multilateral  basis 
within  GATT. 

From  the  time  the  United  States  acceded 
to  GATT  to  the  present,  it  concluded  only 
one  bilateral  trade  agreement,  a  supple¬ 
mentary  one  with  Venezuela  in  1952.  In 
addition  to  Venezuela,  the  United  States  has 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  nine  other 
countries  who,  like  Venezuela,  are  not  con¬ 
tracting  parties  to  GATT.  They  are:  Argen¬ 
tina,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran,  Paraguay,  and 
Switzerland. 

A  question  that  arises  in  connection  with 
GATT  is  its  legality.  One  side  contends  that 
such  a  far-reaching  executive  agreement  is 
not  legally  binding  without  congressional 
approval.  Opponents  to  this  position  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  perfectly  legal  within  the 
language  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
There  has  been  no  court  test  of  the  issue, 
but  taking  cognizance  of  the  doubt  involved, 
Congress  inserted  the  following  provision  in 
the  1951  and  1953  Extension  Acts:  “The  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  executive 
agreement  known  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.” 

Reading  in  part  from  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Digest: 

The  original  plan  was  to  establish,  as  a 
special  agency  of  the  U.  N.,  what  later  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  ITO,  as  its  title  suggests, 
was  a  vast  and  complicated  arrangement 
designed  to  concern  nearly  all  aspects  of 
world  trade.  From  November  1947  to  March 
1948,  representatives  from  56  nations  met  in 
Habana,  Cuba,  to  give  the  ITO  Charter  a 
final  drafting.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  did  not  attend. 
This  meeting  was  called  “The  U.  N.  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Trade  and  Employment.”  On  March 
23,  1948,  the  charter  of  the  ITO  was  adopted 
and  received  the  signatures  of  delegates  from 
the  United  States  and  52  other  nations. 

Quoting  from  another  paragraph  in 
the  article: 

This  agreement — the  co-called  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — was  nego¬ 
tiated  during  the  preparatory  meetings 
which  led  to  the  Habana  Charter  for  ITO. 
The  general  provisions  of  GATT  were  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  be  a  temporary  device  for 
safeguarding  the  tariff  concessions  exchanged 
by  the  contracting  parties.  Ultimately,  they 
were  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  ITO. 

ITO  SCHEME  SPURNED  BY  CONGRESS 

It  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  ITO  was  never  accepted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Quoting  from  another  section  of  the 
article: 

There  are  at  present  34  contracting  parties 
to  GATT.  They  are:  Australia,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
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land,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Uraguay,  which  acceded  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1953. 

Quoting  from  another  section  of  the 
article : 

A  question  that  arises  in  connection  with 
GATT  is  its  legality.  One  side  contends  that 
such  a  far-reaching  executive  agreement  is 
not  legally  binding  without  congressional 
approval.  Opponents  to  this  position  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  perfectly  legal  within  the 
language  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
There  has  been  no  court  test  of  the  issue,  but 
taking  cognizance  of  the  doubt  involved, 
Congress  inserted  the  following  provision  in 
the  1951  and  1953  Extension  Acts: 

“The  enactment  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
executive  agreement  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade." 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  bill  which  proposes  to 
extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
I  shall  advert  to  the  amendment  later  in 
my  address.  ^ 

DEFENSE  PROGRAM  SUFFERS 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  has  retarded  and 
weakened  the  Nation’s  defense  potential. 

Development  of  our  own  resources 
necessary  to  our  survival  in  time  of  war 
has  been  stunted  and  paralyzed  by 
favoritism  shown  foreign  producers  of 
critical  and  strategic  materials,  min¬ 
erals,  and  fuels,  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  act,  and  through  agreements 
made  purportedly  under  authority  of 
this  act. 

Concessions  granted  foreign  countries 
have  reduced  the  productive  capacity  of 
vital  American  defense  industries,  and 
have  atrophied  worker  and  professional 
skills  in  those  industries.  I  shall  de¬ 
velop  this  subject  later  in  my  remarks. 

I  oppose  extension  of  this  act  because 
It  has  produced  the  converse  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  it  was  expected  to  develop  in 
foreign  trade. 

OTHER  NATIONS  RAISE  BARRIERS  AS  WE  LOWER 
TARIFFS 

As  we  have  progressively  lowered 
tariffs  to  open  our  gates  to  the  products 
of  coolie,  peon,  and  sweatshop  foreign 
labor,  other  countries  have  erected  new 
tariff  barriers,  imposed  drastic  licensing 
and  quota  systems  to  bar  or  restriot  en¬ 
tries  of  American  goods  to  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  have  penalized  American  prod¬ 
ucts  further  through  systems  of  multi¬ 
ple  exchange  controls  which  penalize 
American  producers  and  exporters  and 
discriminate  against  American  labor  and 
investment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  6 
months  I  have  made  a  casual  survey  of 
trade  barriers  erected  against  American 
products  by  foreign  countries  as  offi¬ 
cially  reported  by  our  Government. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  cover  the  full  year  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  last 
extended,  but  the  barriers  erected 
against  American  products  just  during 
the  past  6  months  have  been  very  ex¬ 


tensive,  and  I  shall  discuss  them  later 
in  my  remarks. 

PARITY  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS  BUT  NONE  FOR 
INDUSTRY 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  any  act 
that  denies  to  industry  and  to  working¬ 
men  in  industry  the  fair  and  reasonable 
safeguards  that  have  been  freely  granted 
to  agriculture,  including  safeguards  to 
farm  and  dairy  producers,  which  I  have 
supported  and  now  support. 

I  challenge  ardent  advocates  of  free 
trade  to  state  publicly  whether  they  ad¬ 
vocate  free  trade  for  foreign  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  state  to  the  Nation’s  farmers 
their  reasons  for  such  advocacy. 

This,  of  course,  would  demand  repeal 
of  our  entire  farm  program  and  removal 
of  all  protection  against  the  dumping  of 
foreign  cotton,  wheat,  butter,  meats,  and 
other  products  of  agriculture,  in  the 
same  manner  that  protection  against 
products  of  foreign  mines,  forests,  and 
factories  has  been  removed. 

I  would  oppose  free  trade  for  foreign 
agricultural  products  competing  against 
American  farm  products  just  as  I  oppose 
free  trade  for  the  products  of  foreign 
industry  competing  against  the  products 
of  American  industry. 

HOW  DO  FREE  TRADERS  STAND  ON  UNLIMITED 
FARM  IMPORTS? 

Carrying  this  thought  one  step  further, 
do  any  of  the  proponents  of  the  Randall 
recommendations  for  a  15-percent  cut 
in  tariffs  on  manufactured  commodities 
advocate  of  15-percent  increase  in  wheat 
from  the  Argentine,  butter  from  Den¬ 
mark,  cotton  from  India  or  the  Nile, 
meat  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
peanuts  from  Africa,  or  flaxseed  from 
Russia?  If  they  do  let  them  speak  up. 
If  they  do  not,  how  can  they  reconcile 
protective  legislation  for  the  farmer 
with  subsidized  cutthroat  invasion  of 
all  industries? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  oppose  increases  in  competing 
farm  imports,  just  as  he  opposes  in¬ 
creases  in  competitive  industrial  im¬ 
ports  such  as  are  being  sought  through 
further  tariff  cuts.  I  expect  to  discuss 
this  subject  further  later  in  my  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  no  one  I  know 
advocates  a  high  tariff  or  duty,  or  advo¬ 
cates  a  low  tariff  or  duty.  What  he  ad¬ 
vocates,  when  he  talks  about  the  living 
standards  of  America,  is  a  flexible  im¬ 
port  fee  or  tariff  or  duty  as  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  calls  it  which 
roughly  makes  up  the  difference  between 
the  wages  and  the  taxes  and  the  other 
important  factors  of  the  production  ex¬ 
pense  between  producers  here  and  those 
abroad. 

TRADE  ACT  INCREASES  UNEMPLOYMENT 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  because  it  will  increase 
unemployment,  lower  American  living 
standards,  force  more  shops,  mills,  and 
factories  to  close  their  doors  and  more 
mines  to  be  abandoned  as  so  many  of 
them  have  been  during  recent  years,  and 
augment  the  number  of  distressed  areas 
which  have  now  reached  a  new  postwar 
high. 
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I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  because  it  is  against  the 
national  interest,  and  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  national  interest 
further  on  in  my  remarks. 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  because  it  makes  this 
Nation  subject  to  foreign  blackmail 
aimed  at  further  international  conces¬ 
sions  or  cartels  under  threat  of  denial 
of  export  permits  on  materials  we  need 
including  materials  that,  in  the  absence 
of  protection  and  programs  to  stimulate 
production  of  our  own  resources,  always 
will  be  critical. 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  because  it  departs  from 
all  normal  and  sensible  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  foreign  trade  and  thus,  in  fact, 
restricts  our  foreign  trade  in  the  non¬ 
competitive  foreign  products  our  Nation 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  on  which 
this  trade  agreements  program  has  oper¬ 
ated  is  like  that  of  two  barbers  on  the 
same  block,  trying  to  ifrake  a  living  by 
shaving  each  other. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  FORCED  TRADE  BETWEEN 
COMPETING  NATIONS 

Whenever  we  try  to  force  trade  be¬ 
tween  two  areas  like  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  or  two  other  highly  de¬ 
veloped  processing  or  manufacturing 
areas,  the  result  is  that  whatever  one 
area  produces  and  sells  to  the  other 
reduces  by  that  much  what  is  produced 
by  the  other  area.  In  that  case,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  two  barbars,  when  one 
quits  putting  up  the  eating  money,  the 
partnership  is  dissolved. 

If  I  were  a  haberdasher,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — and  we  once  had  one  in  the  White 
House — I  would  be  very  careful  about 
giving  money  to  my  competitor  down  the 
street.  I  would  be  even  more  careful, 
if  I  needed  a  fresh  shirt,  to  take  it  from 
my  stock  instead  of  going  to  my  compe¬ 
titor’s  shop  to  buy  one,  even  though, 
thanks  to  the  money  I  had  given  him, 
his  shirt  might  be  priced  a  little  cheaper, 
as  it  would  be  cheaper  in  proportion  to 
the  money  I  had  given  him. 

If  I  were  an  automobile  worker  in  De¬ 
troit  or  South  Bend,  I  would  not  buy  a 
foreign  car  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor, 
nor,  would  I  buy  a  car  made  by  my 
toughest  competitors,  and  I  note  that 
principle  has  been  upheld  in  the  case 
of  Studebaker  workers,  who  insisted  on 
driving  other  automobiles.  They  were 
fired. 

For  150  years,  Mr.  President,  this  Na¬ 
tion  enjoyed  what  truly  amounted  to 
free  trade  and  not  trade  internationally 
regimented. 

The  American  people  imported  the 
foreign  products  they  wished  to  buy  at 
prices  based  on  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply. 

We  exported  to  foreign  peoples  the 
goods  they  wished  to  buy,  and  for  which 
they  had  demand  and  not  supply. 

We  gave  neither  billions  nor  box-tops 
to  enable  low-wage,  low-tax  foreign  labor 
to  undercut  our  own  workers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  and  we  gave  no  billions  from  the 
pockets  of  our  taxpayers  either  to  sub¬ 
sidize  their  industry  and  trade,  or  with 
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which  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  acquired 
from  us. 

During  this  period  we  became  the  most 
prosperous,  most  productive  and  strong¬ 
est  Nation  in  the  world,  with  high  living 
standards  and  low  taxes. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  DIMINISHES  NATION’S 
SOVEREIGNTY 

The  so-called  free  traders — meaning, 
of  course,  regimented  or  socialized  trad¬ 
ers — ended  that. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  has  been 
and  is  depleting  our  economy  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  our  sovereignty  as  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  nation. 

A  very  interesting  article  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  written  by  Leslie  Gould,  its 
financial  editor.  The  headline  reads: 
“United  States  Neglects  Big  Weapon- 
Trade  Ban — In  War  on  Reds.” 

The  article  reads,  in  part: 

With  the  Guatemalan  situation,  the  futile 
Geneva  Conferencg,  and  the  defeats  in  Indo¬ 
china,  communism  is  still  very  much  on  the 
inarch. 

The  world  situation  is  as  critical  as  at  any 
time  since  and  Just  before  Korea.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  indecision,  division,  and  too  little 
action  too  late. 

The  United  States  has  two  powerful  weap¬ 
ons  in  its  war  with  communism.  The  nu¬ 
clear  bombs  and  trade.  Both  of  which  the 
United  States  seems  reluctant  to  use. 

The  reluctance  as  to  the  bombs  may  be 
understandable — although  if  it  had  used 
them  and  airpower  on  Red  China  when  that 
Communist  army  attacked  Korea  there 
might  be  no  Indochina  crisis.  There  might 
be  peace  instead  of  this  new  threat  of  war 
spreading  from  Asia.  That’s  something  for 
the  military  to  pass  judgment  on. 

As  to  the  other  weapon — trade — failure  to 
use  that  is  not  understandable. 

The  failure  to  use  economic  pressure  after 
World  War  II  allowed  the  Russian  dictators 
to  expand  their  power  internally  as  well  as 
externally.  The  result  is  that  today  Russia 
controls  most  of  Asia,  without  losing  a  Rus¬ 
han,  as  well  as  a  major  part  of  Europe. 

AIDED  BY  UNITED  STATES  DOLLARS 

American  dollars  helped  make  this  possi¬ 
ble.  The  shocking  and  inexcusable  part  is 
the  way  American  dollars  have  helped  finance 
the  Red  conquest  in  Asia.  This  could  have 
been  shut  off  by  the  very  simple  expedient 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  calling  in  all 
large  American  bills — notes  from  $20  and  up. 
It  would  also  have  trapped  the  mobsters, 
black-market  operators  of  World  War  n,  and 
the  shortage  period  following,  and  the  po¬ 
litical  crooks. 

Two  things  are  happening  which  are  fur¬ 
ther  building  up  Russia  and  her  captive  na¬ 
tions.  One  is  trade  with  that  bloc  by  the 
Western  nations.  The  other  is  the  purchase 
of  Russian  gold  with  that  metal  eventually 
coming  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
Treasury  is  paying  $35  an  ounce. 

Later  in  his  article,  Leslie  Gould 
writes : 

The  pressure  to  further  relax  trade  is  on, 
particularly  from  the  British,  who  will  trade 
with  anybody — they  did  with  the  Nazis  right 
up  to  the  hour  of  shooting.  The  French  are 
even  less  reliable,  in  spite  of  the  billions 
poured  into  that  country  since  the  war 

He  concludes  his  article  by  saying: 

This  whole  mistaken  policy  is  sowing  the* 
seeds  of  world  war  III.  We  learn  from  his¬ 
tory  that  we  learn  nothing  from  history. 

I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Leslie  Gould 
says.  * 


Mr.  President,  it  should  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  previous  to  World  War  II  we  fur¬ 
nished  materials  to  Japan  to  build  her 
battleships.  We  furnished  iron,  coal, 
and  steel  at  different  times.  They  went 
to  Japan  by  the  shipload.  The  veterans 
organizations  in  this  country  cried  to 
high  heaven  about  it,  but  all  they  got  was 
the  “horse  laugh.”  But,  Mr.  President, 
it  was  not  so  funny  when  we  sent  our 
boys  there  to  catch  this  iron  and  steel  in 
their  bare  hands,  coming  back.  And  it 
is  coming  again,  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
reorganize  our  whole  method  of  ap¬ 
proach: 

TRADE  PLEDGES  OF  1934  DISCARDED  BY  FREE 
TRADERS 

Mr.  President,  the  trade-agreements 
program  we  are  being  asked  to  continue 
bears  scant  resemblance  to  the  program 
promised  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  proposed  powers  in  1934  to  en¬ 
ter  into  executive  commercial  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  nations. 

He  said: 

The  exercise  of  the  Authority  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  information  so  as  to  give  as¬ 
surance  that  no  sound  and  important  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  will  be  injuriously  disturbed. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  distance  when 
we  arrive  at  the  point  where  it  is  seri¬ 
ously  proposed  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — and  there  is  a  bill  to  that  effect 
which  has  been  introduced  by  a  very 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body — to 
make  up  in  money  and  other  materials 
what  is  lost  by  a  community  through  the 
loss  of  an  industry.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  would 
train  the  men  made  idle  because  of  im¬ 
ports  to  do  other  jobs.  Just  what  they 
propose  to  do  is  not  very  clear  at  this 
time.  The  last  report  available  to  me 
showed  134  depressed  labor  areas  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  being  added  to 
almost  every  day. 

EVIDENCE  OF  TRADE  ACT  INJURY  TO  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY  MOUNTAINOUS 

Mr.  President,  I  can  cite  scores  of 
cases  and  volumes  of  documented  evi¬ 
dence  showing  conclusively  where  sound 
and  important  American  interests  have 
been  and  are  being  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  exercise  of  administrative  powers 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Many 
not  only  are  being  disturbed;  they  are 
being  ruined. 

Files  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  of  vari¬ 
ous  congressional  committees,  and,  un¬ 
less  they  were  thrown  in  the  waste  basket, 
of  the  recent  Randall  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  are  loaded  with 
documentary  evidence  submitted  by  im¬ 
portant  American  interests  injured  and 
disturbed  by  coddling  concessions  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  State  Department,  dedi¬ 
cated  as  it  is  to  foreign  favoritism,  on 
their  foreign  competitors. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  also 
stated  in  his  message  to  the  73d 
Congress: 

The  adjustment  of  our  foreign-trade  rela¬ 
tions  must  rest  on  the  premise  of  undertak¬ 
ing  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure  such 
interests. 

Whatever  were  President  Roosevelt’s 
intentions,  no  such  premise  has  ever  been 
followed  by  the  State  Department. 
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Agreements  are  entered  into  without 
regard  to  benefits,  if  any,  that  might 
accrue  to  sound  and  important  American 
interests,  and  without  regard  to  the 
injury  such  agreements  inflict  on  sound 
and  important  American  interests. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  DEDICATED  TO  AID  FOREIGN 
INTERESTS 

In  scores  of  agreements,  a  number  of 
which  I  shall  cite  later  on  in  my  remarks, 
it  is  obvious  that  what  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  did  consider  and  undertake  to 
achieve  was  concessions  that  would 
benefit  competitive  foreign  iterests  to  the 
injury  of  American  free  enterprise. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message, 
assumed  that  agreements  that  might  be 
entered  into  would  be  bilateral.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  each  country,  he  said,  “to 
grant  an  improved  place  to  American 
products”  was  to  be  carefully  “sounded 
and  considered.”  And,  he  added  signifi¬ 
cantly,  “upon  the  attitude  of  each  must 
somewhat  depend  our  future  course  of 
action.” 

This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  “most- 
favored-nation”  application,  and  of  the 
multilateral  give-aways  of  our  State  De¬ 
partment  since  the  illegitimate  birth  of 
GATT,  which  I  shall  discuss  later  in 
my  remarks. 

President  Roosevelt  sought  to  assume 
the  authority  that  the  entire  Congress, 
under  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  had  exercised  for  140  years,  pitting 
his  intelligence  against  that  of  the  435 
Representatives  and  96  Senators  in  the 
Congress,  on  the  basis  that  it  was  an 
emergency  measure  solely  and  that  every 
interest  would  be  protected.  A  New  Deal 
Congress  gave  this  authority  to  him. 
Once  in  his  possession  he  tossed  it  to  a 
foreign-minded  State  Department. 

Let  me  cite  one  more  example  of  how 
strong  his  pre-enactment  assurances 
were,  assurances  which  long  since  have 
been  discarded.  He  said: 

You  and  I  know  *  *  *.  That  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  country  possess  within  its 
borders  a  necessary  diversity  and  balance  to 
maintain  a  rounded  national  life,  that  it 
must  sustain  activities  vital  to  national  de¬ 
fense  and  that  such  interests  cannot  bo 
sacrificed  for  passing  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  true — and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has  held  to 
that  belief  throughout  his  life  and  during 
his  service  in  this  body — then  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  must  not  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

It  has  destroyed  necessary  diversity 
and  balance  to  our  national  life;  it  has 
grievously  retarded  activities  vital  to 
national  defense,  and  it  has  sacrificed 
critical  and  strategic  elements  of  our 
security,  both  military  and  economic,  for 
the  passing  advantage,  not  of  America, 
but  for  the  passing  advantage  of  some 
begging  foreign  nation. 

TIME  BEARS  OUT  1934  MINORITY  POSITION 

Mr.  President,  the  trade-agreements 
bill  was  considered  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  both  a 
majority  report  and  minority  views  were 
submitted.  The  majority  report  declared 
expansion  of  exports  a  prerequisite  to  the 
restoration  of  prosperity. 

The  minority  views  stated  that  the 
contemplated  increase  in  imports  could 
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seriously  injure  certain  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  as  it  has  done. 

The  minority  views  also  stated  that  the 
proposed  method  of  negotiating  general¬ 
ized  concessions  gave  no  assurance  that 
increased  purchases  by  the  United  States 
from  an  agreement  country  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  corresponding  increase  in 
United  States  sales  to  that  country,  a 
statement  which  we  know  today  to  be  all 
too  true. 

To  maintain  the  fiction  that  many 
countries  are  matching  us  in  purchases, 
we  have  loaned,  advanced,  or  given  away 
$50  billion  to  foreign  countries  since  the 
war  so  they  could  buy  goods  from  us 
with  our  own  money,  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  our  taxpayers. 

REPUBLICANS  CHALLENGED  CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OP  ACT 

The  minority  views — and  I  wish  to 
remind  my  colleagues  at  this  time  that 
it  was  a  Republican  minority — stated 
that  the  power  requested  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  was  excessively  broad  and  would  be 
unconstitutional. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
consulted  with  attorneys  who  hold  to 
that  view  today,  but  no  court  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

Republicans  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1934  also  took  an¬ 
other  firm  position  which  has  never  been 
put  to  a  test.  They  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreements  would  in  fact  be  trea¬ 
ties,  and  as  such  would  require  approval 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  they  are  treaties  on  their  face  and 
that  any  administration  that  refuses  to 
consider  them  as  such  is  evading  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  refer 
them  to  the  Senate. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed. 
It  included  a  most-favored-nation 
clause,  thus  going  far  beyond  President 
Roosevelt’s  request  and  departing  from 
his  counsel. 

The  freetraders  were  in  the  saddle. 

ACT  NEVER  RECIPROCAL 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  as¬ 
sumes  that  his  colleagues  are  all  familiar 
with  the  act,  or  have  ready  access  to  it, 
and  that  they  are  aware  of  these  facts: 

First.  Nowhere  in  the  act  is  the  word 
“reciprocal”  used.  There  is  nothing  re¬ 
ciprocal  about  it  and  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  reciprocal.  No  act  which  auto¬ 
matically  extends  all  concessions  to  all 
nations — except  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  which  must  be  specified — is  or 
can  be  reciprocal.  The  nations  bene¬ 
fiting  from  any  agreement  who  were  not 
a  negotiating  party  promise  nothing  and 
are  committed  to  nothing.  Only  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  throw  open 
its  doors  to  their  low-wage,  low-tax 
products. 

Second.  Nothing  in  the  act  expressed 
any  interest  in  consumers,  nor  did  the 
act  express  any  purpose  to  accomplish 
savings  to  consumers.  The  act  has  not 
resulted  in  savings  to  consumers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  1-year  extension  that 
ended  June  12, 1954,  living  costs  hit  their 
highest  peak  in  history,  although  our 
tariffs  rank  eighth  lowest  in  the  world; 
imports  totaled  $10,777,426,331;  and  we 


gave  $6,800,000,000  to  foreign  countries 
to  help  subsidize  their  foreign  industries. 
If  anyone  thinks  free  trade  lowers  prices 
to  consumers,  let  him  consider  the  price 
of  coffee  today.  There  is  no  tariff  on 
coffee  and  there  never  has  been. 

THE  “DOLLAR  GAP”  HOAX 

Third.  Nothing  in  the  act  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  make  it  possible  for  its  use  with 
respect  to  servicing  or  repayment  of  any 
foreign  debt  to  the  United  States,  and 
nothing  in  the  act  expressed  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  grant  authority  to  be  used  to 
close  so-called  dollar  gaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  myths  and  hoaxes  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  on  American  producers  and  tax¬ 
payers.  The  State  Department,  under 
an  assumption  of  authority  not  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  act,  has  used  it  for  such 
purposes  and  pretended  purposes  ever 
since  World  War  II;  moreover,  they  have 
made  them  their  main  objectives  in  their 
administration  of  the  act.  The  inter¬ 
national  trade  program,  as  envisioned  by 
the  State  Department,  is  to  benefit  for¬ 
eign  trade  at  the  expense  of  American 
industry  and  taxpayers.  It  has  assumed 
powers  not  conferred  in  the  act,  abused 
the  powers  that  were  conferred,  misused 
and  misled  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress. 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  Bowring  in 
the  chair) ,  the  act  has  been  used  to  re¬ 
make  the  industrial  map  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  image  of  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  at  its  mercy  any  industry  in 
the  United  States  which  is  dependent  on 
prdtection  from  the  low-cost  sweatshop 
labor  areas  of  the  world;  and,  in  fact,  it 
has  made  every  effort  to  subsidize  further 
imports  into  this  country. 

MANY  FOREIGN  EXPORTS  SUBSIDIZED 

It  is  well  know  that  foreign  nations, 
in  many  cases,  subsidize,  in  many  ways, 
their  exports  of  certain  materials  which 
they  desire  to  export,  and  to  encourage 
any  imports  which  they  themselves 
choose.  In  other  words,  France  will  give 
her  exporters  a  certain  number  of  francs 
for  the  dollars,  if  they  export  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ;  she  will  give  them  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  francs  per  dollar  if  processed  ma¬ 
terials  are  exported.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Argentine  and  many  other 
nations. 

Madam  President,  in  reviewing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  act  I  shall  skip  briefly 
through  the  prewar  period  and  the  war 
period. 

During  the  first  3  years  the  act  was  in 
force  bilateral  agreements  were  made 
with  17  countries.  Nevertheless  report 
No.  160  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  tells  us,  the  worldwide  depres¬ 
sion  persisted.  It  alibis  thus: 

Important  factors  other  than  the  trade- 
agreements  program  were  operating  during 
that  period  to  increase  the  difficulty — always 
a  formidable  one — of  isolating  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  program  itself  on 
United  States  import  and  export  trade. 

TRADE  ACT  HAS  NEVER  ACHIEVED  PROFESSED 
PURPOSE 

In  other  words,  the  effects  on  exports, 
which  the  late  President  Roosevelt  had 
professed  as  a  major  objective  of  the 
act,  were  too  vague  or  insignificant  to 
evaluate. 
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Tire  act,  having  not  achieved  its  emer¬ 
gency  purpose  during  its  3 -year  emer¬ 
gency  term,  was  extended. 

Report  No.  160,  referred  to  above,  tells 
us  that  “throughout  1937-40  the  trade- 
agreements  program  continued  to  be  ad¬ 
vocated  primarily  as  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  exports.” 

It  adds: 

Increasing  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
purpose  of  securing  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  for  United  States  exports. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 
PERSISTS 

As  I  shall  demonstrate  later  in  my 
remarks,  despite  this  emphasis  discrimi¬ 
natory  treatment  for  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  still  prevails  in  not  one,  not  two, 
but  in  many  countries. 

The  period  was  not  a  normal  one  for 
operation  of  the  act.  The  reports  point 
out: 

The  period  1937-40  was  one  in  which  mo¬ 
mentous  changes  occurred  throughout  the 
world.  Affected  by  preparation  for  war  and 
actual  war  abroad  and  by  defense  activities 
at  home,  the  depression  in  the  United  States 
lifted,  exports  rose,  surplus  stocks  dwindled, 
and  unemployment  declined. 

No  credit  is  given  to  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  other  than  that  7  trade 
agreements  were  negotiated,  1  of  them 
with  the  United  Kingdom. 

But,  Madam  President,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  9  million 
unemployed  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  17  million  partially  unemployed. 
World  War  n  put  an  end  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  since  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  1929. 

With  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
the  emergency  was  over;  but  again,  in 
the  midst  of  war,  a  New  Deal  Congress 
granted  a  new  3 -year  extension.  As 
report  No.  160  states: 

During  the  3  years  1940-43,  United  States 
foreign  trade  relations  were  dominated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  military  considerations  *  *  * 
worldwide  hostilities  seriously  disorganized 
the  economic  structure  of  many  countries, 
both  belligerent  and  neutral;  commercial 
Intercourse  between  enemy  countries  was 
stopped,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  many 
neutral  nations  came  under  the  control  of 
either  or  both  of  the  belligerent  groups. 

Still  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  act 
having  either  helped  or  harmed  the 
Nation  and  its  foreign  trade. 

Nor  was  there  such  evidence  during 
the  2  years  the  act  was  further  extended. 
As  report  No.  160  states: 

Negotiation  of  trade  agreements  was  *  *  • 
as  might  be  expected  under  war  conditions, 
virtually  at  a  standstill. 

One  new  agreement,  with  Iceland, 
was  negotiated.  This,  under  the  favored- 
nations  treatment,  opened  our  markets 
to  large  imports  of  foreign  fish  and  start¬ 
ed  the  downtrend  of  the  domestic  fishing 
industry. 

OLD  PLEDGES  UNKEPT,  SO  NEW  PLEDGES  MADE, 
ALSO  WORTHLESS 

In  1945  Congress  again  renewed  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  this  time  for  3 
years,  but  only  after,  to  quote  report 
No.  160,  “considerable  attention  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  question  of  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  for  domestic  producers  in  the 
event  of  further  duty  reductions,  espe- 
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cially  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
postwar  period.” 

This  brings  us  to  another  great  hoax 
perpetrated  on  the  American  people  by 
free  traders,  the  so-called  escape  clause. 

To  quote  the  report: 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration — 

A  previous  administration,  that  is — 
assured  congressional  committees  that  the  ef¬ 
fort  had  always  been  made  to  avoid  serious — 

I  emphasize  the  word  “serious” — 
Injury  to  domestic  industries  and  to  afford 
adequate  safeguards  but  that,  going  further, 
all  future  trade  agreements  under  the  act 
would  contain  a  comprehensive  escape  clause 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  included  in 
the  trade  agreement  made  with  Mexico  in 
1942. 

Madam  President,  we  have  now  come 
a  long  way  down  the  free-trade  trail. 
Senators  will  recall  that  in  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  original  proposal  there  was  to  be 
no  injury  at  all  to  American  industry, 
only  benefits.  The  late  President  had 
stated,  it  will  be  recalled,  that  “no  sound 
American  interest  will  be  injuriously  dis¬ 
turbed.” 

THE  SERIOUS -INJURY  SUBTERFUGE 

The  administration  turned  its  back 
on  that  premise.  It  conceded,  in  effect, 
that  it  has  never  sought  to  follow  such  a 
premise  by  contending  it  merely  had  been 
seeking  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

It  did  not  state  at  what  point  an  in¬ 
jury  to  an  industry  becomes  a  serious 
injury  in  the  eyes  of  our  foreign-minded 
State  Department,  or  what  injury  an 
industry  must  be  expected  to  accept  be¬ 
fore  it  considers  it  to  be  serious.  Some 
of  us  would  assume  that  an  industry  in 
which  scores  of  mills,  mines,  or  factories 
have  been  forced  to  close,  throwing  thou¬ 
sands  of  working  people  out  of  work,  has 
suffered  serious  injury.  But  not  the 
State  Department. 

An  indication  of  present  and  recent 
attitude  toward  serious  injury  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  action  in  the  so-called  escape- 
clause  cases,  which  has  exposed  adminis¬ 
tration  promises  made  to  sugar-coat  the 
bitter  free-trade  pill  as  a  sham  and  a 
hoax,  which  has  been  used  to  delude  dis¬ 
tressed  industries,  investors,  and  unem¬ 
ployed  workingmen. 

THE  ESCAPE  CLAUSE  RECORD 

During  the  years  1951-53  and  includ¬ 
ing  January  of  this  year  33  applications 
had  been  made  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  list  of  these  cases,  giving  the  com¬ 
modity,  application  date,  date  com¬ 
pleted,  and  action  taken  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

1.  Watches  and  parts  (see  No.  26),  appli¬ 
cation  February  13,  1951,  completed  June  14, 
1952,  Commission  findings  rejected. 


2.  Motorcycles  and  parts,  May  21,  1951, 
completed  June  16,  1952,  no  escape  recom¬ 
mended. 

3.  Blue-mold  cheese,  June  11,  1951,  com¬ 
pleted  June  12,  1952,  no  escape  recommended. 

4.  Spring  clothespins  (see  No.  32),  Aug¬ 
ust  22,  1951,  completed  August  21,  1952,  no 
escape  recommended. 

5.  Groundfish  fillets,  September  10,  1951, 
completed  September  4,  1952,  no  escape 
recommended. 

6.  Garlic,  October  8,  1951,  completed  June 

6,  1952,  Commission  findings  rejected. 

7.  Bicycles  and  parts,  October  11,  1951, 
completed  October  9,  1952,  no  escape  recom¬ 
mended. 

8.  Cherries,  candied,  October  26,  1951, 
completed  October  17,  1952,  no  escape  rec¬ 
ommended. 

9.  Bonito  tunafish,  November  28,  1951, 
completed  November  26,  1952,  no  escape 
recommended. 

10.  Tobacco  pipes  and  bowls,  December  29, 

1951,  completed  December  22,  1952,  and 
August  19,  1953,  Commission  findings  re¬ 
jected. 

11.  Vitrified  chinaware,  February  11,  1952, 

completed  February  6,  1953,  no  escape 

recommended. 

12.  Dried  figs,  March  17,  1952,  August  16, 

1952,  no  change  since  August  1952. 

13.  Woodscrews  (see  below),  August  15, 

1951,  completed  December  29,  1951,  no  es¬ 
cape  recommended. 

13a.  Woodscrews,  April  1,  1952,  completed 
March  27,  1953,  no  escape  recommended. 

14.  Estrogenic  substances,  April  8,  1952, 
completed  April  2,  1953,  no  escape  recom¬ 
mended. 

15.  Whiting  chalk,  April  10,  1952,  com¬ 
pleted  April  9,  1953,  no  escape  recommended. 

16.  Woodwind  musical  instruments,  April 
29,  1952,  completed  April  28,  1953,  no  escape 
recommended. 

17.  Cords  and  twines  (cordage)  July  7, 

1952,  completed  January  14,  1953,  escape 
relief  request  withdrawn. 

18.  Cotton  carding  machinery,  August  12, 
1952,  completed  July  29,  1953,  no  escape 
recommended. 

19.  Screen  printed  silk  scarves,  April  14, 
1952,  completed  April  13,  1953,  President 
asked  for  more  data. 

20.  Rosaries,  etc.,  September  15,  1952, 

completed  August  21,  1953,  no  escape  rec¬ 
ommended. 

21.  Watch  bracelets,  September  24,  1952, 
completed  August  20,  1953,  no  escape  rec¬ 
ommended. 

22.  Hand  blown  glassware,  September  2, 
1952,  completed  September  22,  1953,  Pres¬ 
ident  asked  for  more  data. 

23.  Mustard  seed,  February  9,  1953,  com¬ 
pleted  December  10,  1953,  no  escape  recom¬ 
mended. 

24.  Scissors  and  shears,  March  19,  1953, 
hearing  on  June  29,  1953,  pending. 

25.  Groundfish  fillets,  May  27,  1953,  com¬ 
pleted  October  20,  1953,  pending. 

26.  Watch  movements  and  parts  (see 
No.  1)  September  1,  1953,  completed  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1954,  pending. 

27.  Lead  and  zinc,  September  14,  1953, 
completed  November  3-5,  1953,  pending. 

28.  Common  pins,  September  23,  1953, 
hearing  March  1954,  pending. 

29.  Safety  pins,  September  28,  1953,  hear¬ 
ing  March  1954,  pending. 

30.  Fluorspar,  October  20,  1953,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1953,  escape  relief  request  withdrawn. 

31.  Alsike  clover  seed,  November  23,  1953, 
hearing  February  16,  1954,  pending. 

32.  Spring  clothepins  (see  No.  4)  January 

7,  1954,  hearing  April  20,  1954,  pending. 

33.  Ground  chicory,  January  19,  1954,  com¬ 
pleted  April  27,  1954,  pending. 


June  2b 

ONLY  HURT  INDUSTRIES  CLOSE  DOWN 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  program,  I  may  recall,  which  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  said  was  to  op¬ 
erate  in  such  a  way  that  no  sound  and 
important  American  interest  would  be 
injuriously  disturbed. 

Free-trade  defenders,  I  assume,  will 
contend  that  the  motorcycle  and  bicycle 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  cheese 
industry,  tuna  and  groundfish  industries, 
glassware  and  vitrified  chinaware  indus¬ 
tries,  cutlery  industry,  watch  industry, 
and  the  many  other  industries  I  have 
listed,  are  neither  sound  nor  important. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  any  industry  is  important 
which  gives  legitimate  employment  to 
American  working  men  or  women,  pro¬ 
vides  wages  which  buy  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  for  American  families,  or 
pays  taxes  into  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  even  if  they  include  taxes  to  be 
spent  on  building  up  foreign  competition 
with  domestic  industries. 

I  may  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  140  years  the  American  people 
competed  with  themselves.  Any  person 
out  of  school,  ready  to  work,  or  anyone 
wishing  to  change  his  job  or  business, 
needed  only  to  look  around,  and,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  area  he  was  interested 
in  was  desert,  prairie,  plain,  or  mountain, 
if  he  could  determine  that  the  business 
which  he  had  in  mind  was  feasible,  con¬ 
sidering  such  factors  as  transportation, 
raw  materials,  the  cost  of  power  and 
water,  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
feasibility  of  the  business,  including  the 
wages  which  he  would  have  to  pay,  as 
well  as  taxes;  and  if  he  could  arrange 
financing  to  build  a  factory  or  exploit  a 
mine,  or  enter  into  whatever  other  busi¬ 
ness  he  had  in  mind,  and  if  his  judgment 
was  good,  he  would  be  in  business.  To¬ 
day,  instead  of  having  to  compete  with 
his  own  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  what  does  he  have  to  do?  To  be 
sure  that  he  may  remain  in  business  and 
compete  with  his  own  people,  he  must 
also  take  into  consideration  competition 
with  70  or  75  percent  of  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions. 

THE  FOREIGN-WAGE  ADVANTAGE 

Wages  paid  in  foreign  nations  range 
from  15  to  50  or  75  cents  an  hour,  and  in¬ 
dustries  in  those  nations  compete  with 
our  industries,  Mr.  President.  Up  to  the 
time  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
there  had  always  been  what  is,  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  called 
a  duty,  or  as  it  is  commonly  referred  to, 
a  tariff,  which  was  imposed  on  imported 
products  in  order  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  wages  and  taxes  in 
effect  in  this  country  and  those  in  effect 
in  competing  countries  abroad.  Since 
we  have  changed  our  policy  to  one  of 
free  competition  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  the  discouragement  of  private 
investment  in  business  has  been  com¬ 
plete.  The  usual  statement  now  made, 
when  one  is  contemplating  going  into 
business  is,  “If  you  are  to  have  a  chance 
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for  success,  you  must  get  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  partner,  and  even  then  you 
cannot  be  sure.”  , 

INDUSTRY  HAS  NO  ESCAPE  WHILE  ACT 
CONTINUES 

What  the  action  on  escape  clause  cases 
has  proven  is  that  there  is  no  escape  so 
long  as  we  continue  the  proforeign  trade 
program  envisioned  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
the  only  escape  many  of  these  industries 
can  hope  for  is  the  continued  erasure  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  from  our 
statute  books. 

There  is  no  escape  for  American  indus¬ 
try  under  the  act  or  extensions  of  the  act, 
even  with  escape  clauses  written  therein. 

One  cannot  patch  a  tattered  20-year- 
old  tire  and  make  a  new  tire  out  of  it. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  the  tire 
away. 


Mr.  President,  up  to  now  we  have  dealt 
with  bilateral  agreements  as  envisioned 
by  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  the  “most 
favored  nation”  clause  which  a  New 
Deal  free-trade  Congress  used  to  expand 
the  President’s  proposals,  and  the  sham 
“escape  clause”  used  to  sugar-coat  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  act. 

THE  RECORD  OP  BILATERAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
,  master  list  of  all  bilateral  trade  agree- 
<  ments  the  United  States  has  concluded 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
June  12,  1934,  as  amended  and  extended, 
and  their  status  on  April  1,  1953.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ,  the  list 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Master  List  op  All  Bilateral  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  That  the  United  States  Has  Con¬ 
cluded  Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  June  12,  1934,  as  Amended  and  Extended, 
and  Their  Status  on  April  1',  1953 
This  statement  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  and  list  of  bilateral 
trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  as 
amended  and  extended,  the  effective  date 
of  such  agreements,  and  their  most  recent 
status  and  relationship  to  GATT.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation  presents  such  a  list  show¬ 
ing  in  each  case  date  terminated,  suspended 
or  superseded  or  joined  as  a  segment  of 
GATT. 

In  addition  to  the  29  countries  with  which 
this  country  completed  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments  prior  to  December  31,  1947,  an  addi¬ 
tional  list  of  21  (mostly  colonies  or  former 
parts  of  empires) ,  have  been  invited  during 
1948,  1949,  1950,  and  1951  to  subscribe  to 
the  general  agreement  and  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  GATT. 


A.  Miscellaneous  countries  outside  of  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  continental  Europe 


Country 

Date  effective 

Date  terminated,  suspended,  or  superseded 

Remarks 

Finland,  bilateral  agreement .  . . - 

United  Kingdom,  bilateral  agreement . . ___ 

Nov.  2,1936 
Jan.  1, 1939 
May  3, 1939 
Nov.  19, 1943 
June  28, 1944 

Terminated  May  24,  1950 . . 

Suspended  Jan.  1,  1948. . . . 

Acceded  to  GATT  May  25,  1950. 

Acceded  to  GATT  Jan.  1,  1948. 

Acceded  to  GATT  Oct.  17,  1951. 

Terminated  Aug.  4,  1952 . 

(B)  Bilateral  agreements  with  Latin  American  countries  ( arranged  in  order  of  1st  agreement  preceding  GATT) 


Country 


Cuba:  ' 

1st  bilateral  agreement . .. . 

1st  supplemental  bilateral _ 

2d  supplemental  bilateral. . — 

OATT _ 

Exclusive  bilateral,  supplementing  GATT 
Other  Latin  American: 

Haiti,  bilateral  agreement . . . 

Brazil,  bilateral  agreement . . 

Honduras,  bilateral  agreement _ 

Colombia,  bilateral  agreement . . 

Guatemala,  bilateral  agreement . 

Nicaragua,  bilateral  agreement . . 


El  Salvador,  bilateral  agreement.... 

Costa  Rica,  bilateral  agreement _ 

Ecuador,  bilateral  agreement _ 

Venezuela,  bilateral  agreement - 

Supplementary,  bilateral  agreement 

Argentina,  bilateral  agreement _ 

Peru,  bilateral  agreement _ 

Uruguay,  bilateral  agreement _ 

Mexico,  bilateral  agreement - 

Paraguay,  bilateral  agreement . 


Date  effective 


Date  terminated,  suspended,  or  superseded 


Sept.  3,1934 
Dec.  23. 1939 
Jan.  5. 1942 
Jan.  1, 1948 
. do . . 


June  3, 1935 
Jan.  1, 1936 
Mar.  2, 1936 
May  20, 1936 
June  15, 1936 
Oct.  1, 1936 


May 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 


31. 1937 
2, 1937 

23. 1938 

16. 1939 
11, 1952 
15,  1951 

29,  1942 
1,  1943 

30,  1943 
9, 1947 


Suspended  Jan.  1,  1948. 


Terminated  Dec.  31,  1949. 
Suspended  July  30,  1948... 


Terminated  Dec.  1,  1949. 


Duty  concessions  and  certain  other  provisions 
terminated  Mar.  10, 1949.  Entire  agreement 
terminated  May  27,  1950. 


Terminated  June  1,  1951. 


Terminated  Oct.  7,  1951. 


Terminated  Dec.  31,  1950. 


Remarks 


Acceded  to  GATT. 


Acceded  to  OATT  Jan.  1,  1950. 
Acceded  to  GATT  July  31,  1948. 

Terminated  by  joint  agreement. 
Do. 

Acceded  to  GATT  May  28,  1950. 
Terminated  by  Joint  agreement. 


Acceded  to  GATT  Oct.  T,  1951. 
Terminated  by  joint  agreement. 


l  Cuban  trade  agreement  was  only  truly  reciprocal  agreement  entered  into.  It  was  separately  authorized  in  the  trade  agreements  amendment,  see.  350. 


(O 


Agreements  entered  into  with  Canada  and  European  countries  ( arranged 


in  order  of  1st  agreement  preceding  GATT1) 


Country 

Date  effective 

May  1, 1935 
_do _ 

Aug.  5,1935 
Feb.  1, 1936 
Feb.  15, 1936 
June  15, 1936 
Apr.  16,1938 

Apr.  20,1948 

Jan.  1, 1936 
Jan.  1, 1939 
Jan.  1, 1940 
Dec.  20,1940 
Jan.  1, 1948 

GATT  . - 

Canada: 

OATT  . . . - 

Date  terminated,  suspended,  or  superseded 


Suspended  Jan.  1,  1948 _ 

_ do. _ _ 

Terminated  June  30,  1950. 
Suspended  Jan.  1,  1936 _ 


Suspended  Jan.  1,  1948 - - - - 

Proclamations  making  effective  reduced  rates 
of  duty  terminated  by  United  States  Apr. 
22,  1939. 

All  obligations  under  the  General  Agreement 
suspended  by  United  States  Sept.  29,  1951. 
Proclamation  making  reduced  rates  of  duty 
effective  terminated  by  United  States  Nov. 
2, 1951. 


Superseded  Jan.  1, 1939- 
jsuspended  Jan.  1, 1948.. 


Remarks 


Acceded  to  GATT  Jan.  1,  1948. 

Do. 

Acceded  to  GATT  Apr.  30,  1950. 

Acceded  to  GATT  Jan.  1,  1948. 

Modified,  1950. 

Acceded  to  GATT  Jan.  1,  1948. 

Occupation  of  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary  made  it  possible  for 
Czechoslovakia  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  agreement. 

Suspended  pursuant  to  sec.  5,  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951. 


Superseded  by  2d  bilateral  agreement. 
Acceded  to  GATT  Jan.  1,  1948. 
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HOW  OUR  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE  WAS 
FORFEITED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  of  bilateral  trade  agreements 
we  were  still  functioning  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  sovereign  Nation,  in  which  an 
administration  could  be  charged  with 
its  own  errors  or  credited  with  its  own 
accomplishments. 

We  were  also,  I  might  add,  somewhat 
solvent  despite  our  enormous  war  debt. 
Industry  had  not  yet  been  hurt  too  dras¬ 
tically  by  the  concessions  to  27  coun¬ 
tries  made  in  wartime  or  during  depres¬ 
sion,  affecting  69  percent  of  our  total 
imports,  free  and  dutiable,  and  68  per¬ 
cent  of  our  dutiable  imports,  with  an 
average  reduction  in  duties  of  44  per¬ 
cent,  or  just  6  percent  below  the  limit 
allowable  up  to  that  time  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Their  full  effects  will  never  be  felt 
until  we  approach  a  relatively  normal 
period  of  economy. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
had  been  no  normal  period  since  the 
act  was  passed  and  there  has  never 
been  a  normal  period  since  the  act  was 
passed.  There  will  be  no  normal  period 
unless  we  now  allow  the  water  to  set¬ 
tle. 

Since  1934  there  have  been  the  WPA, 
the  PWA,  two  wars,  and  preparation  for 
war.  There  has  never  been  a  normal 
period.  However,  we  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  let  the  water  settle.  The 
act  has  expired,  and  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened.  We  can  allow  the  act  to  remain 
expired  until  January  1955,  when  the 
President  presumably  will  again  deliver 
a  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Until  that  time,  or  until  such 
time  as  the  President  himself  might 
change  the  agreements,  all  the  trade 
agreements  which  have  already  been 
made  will  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 
They  will  remain  in  effect  until  the 
President  shall  serve  notice  on  the 
country  with  which  such  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  made  that  there  is  to  be 
a  cancellation.  Therefore,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  served  no  such  notice,  there  would 
be  no  change  between  now  and  next 
January,  when  a  state  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage  will  be  delivered  to  the  Congress. 

TRADE  ACT  EXTENSION  WOULD  ONLY  DIVIDE 
MORE  MARKETS  WITH  THE  WORLD 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  been  told, 
and  it  has  been  indicated  to  them  time 
and  again,  that  serious  detriment  to  our 
country  would  ensue  if  the  act  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  expire.  The  act  did  expire  on 
June  12,  and  there  has  been  no  change, 
and  there  will  be  no  change.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  need  the  extension  of  the 
act,  unless  it  is  intended  further  to  di¬ 
vide  or  share  the  business  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country  with  those  of  for¬ 
eign  countries;  in  other  words,  to  fur¬ 
ther  trade  with  countries  with  which 
there  have  already  been  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  or  with  which  new  trade  agree¬ 
ments  might  be  negotiated. 

The  reduction  in  our  import  of  44  per¬ 
cent  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  trad¬ 
ing  nations  hungry  for  the  American 
market,  or  for  Soviet  spy  manipulators, 
such  as  Harry  Dexter  White,  eager  to 


destroy  the  American  industrial  econ¬ 
omy. 

THE  LOADED  GATT  TO  HOLD  TJP  UNCLE  SAM 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  and  I  mean 
World  War  H,  a  scheme  was  developed  to 
divide  the  American  market  with  the 
world,  while  denying  world  markets  to 
America,  and  the  scheme  is  called  GATT. 

GATT  is  the  abbreviation  for  an  inter¬ 
national  creation  which  has  never  been 
approved  by  the  Congress,  and  which,  in 
fact,  the  Congress  has  indirectly  repudi¬ 
ated,  which  calls  itself  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
holds  its  sessions  in  foreign  tourist  cen¬ 
ters  where  scores  of  State  Department 
and  other  departmental  or  agency  offi¬ 
cials,  none  of  whom  have  ever  been 
elected  to  any  office  or  are  well  known  to 
industry  and  labor,  spend  weeks  and 
months  basking  in  foreign  resort  de¬ 
lights,  at  American  taxpayers’  expense, 
conniving  on  new  ways  to  sell  out  Ameri¬ 
can  idustries,  investors,  and  working¬ 
men. 

GATT,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  has 
now  superseded  the  trade -agreements 
program,  and  it  was  designed  to  super¬ 
sede  it,  with  considerable  collusion  be¬ 
tween  a  previous  administration  and  our 
British  friends. 

A  collusive  factor  also,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  explain  later, 
is  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
headed  for  several  years  by  Harry  Dexter 
White,  the  Soviet  spy  who  previously  had 
been  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Elsewhere  I  shall  insert  a  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Mr.  White’s  service  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  taxpayers’  expense, 
which  included  a  brief  hitch  with  the 
Tariff  Commission,  shortly  after  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  was  en¬ 
acted. 

WORLD  TRADE  SCHEME  AN  ACKNOWLEDGED 
BRITISH  PRODUCTION 

The  plan  or  scheme  to  divide  the 
American  market  with  the  world,  with¬ 
out  dividing  the  world  market  with 
America,  had,  however,  even  earlier 
origins. 

It  was  first  envisioned  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  relates  was  “in  its  first  draft 
a  British  production  cast  in  my  own 
words.”  It  contained  a  provision  look¬ 
ing  to  equal  trade  and  equal  access  by 
all  nations  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  Prime  Minister  Church¬ 
ill  will  soon  visit  Washington.  I  admire 
and  esteem  him  as  a  great  British  pa¬ 
triot.  His  British  production  was  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  his  country,  a  trading 
nation.  As  President  Roosevelt  once 
said: 

They  [the  British]  live  by  importing  goods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  by  utilizing 
large  overseas  financial  resources. 

Mr.  President,  another  great  Prime 
Minister  of  England  said,  in  1858: 

We — 

England — 

have  no  permanent  friends  or  enemies.  We 
have  but  permanent  interests. 

Mr.  Churchill,  many  years  later  sev¬ 
eral  other  British  Prime  Ministers  re¬ 
peated,  although  in  different  words,  that 
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statement  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  a  proper  policy,  Mr.  President. 
I  admire  them  for  it.  Mr.  Churchill  was 
the  latest  to  state  it — although,  of  course, 
he  did  so  in  different  words. 

Late  in  World  War  II,  President 
Roosevelt  said  to  Mr.  Churchill: 

You  should  relinquish  your  colonies— 

I  believe  India  was  specifically  men¬ 
tioned — 

and  keep  us  out  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Churchill  replied: 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you — 

Few  remember  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
asked  Mr.  Churchill,  but  everyone  re¬ 
members  what  Mr.  Churchill  replied ;  he 
said  to  President  Roosevelt: 

I  did  not  become  the  King’s  first  minister 
to  liquidate  the  British  Empire. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Churchill  was 
saying  in  effect,  “You  can  go  with  us,  or 
there  are  other  places  you  can  go.”  And 
we  went  with  the  British. 

Mr.  President,  I  admire  Mr.  Churchill. 
Later  in  the  week  we  shall  have  a  visit 
from  him. 

PRAISE  FOR  PRIME  MINISTER  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 

If  the  United  States  of  America  should 
employ  Mr.  Churchill  or  another 
Englishman  of  his  stature — an  English¬ 
man  who  understands  foreign  trade; 
and  they  have  lived  by  it  and  by  their 
wits  for  100  years — and  paid  him  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year,  tax-free,  the  United 
States  would  still  make  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Mr.  President,  just  imagine 
what  an  Englishman  of  Mr.  Churchill’s 
stature  could  do  if  he  had  a  real  taw  to 
work  with.  What  Mr.  Churchill  has 
done  has  been  phenomenal.  He  is  with¬ 
out  a  peer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  might  have  been 
good  judgment  to  give  Mr.  Churchill  or 
someone  of  his  stature  half  of  what  he 
could  have  saved  for  us.  I  imagine  that 
out  of  the  $50  billion  our  foreign  aid  has 
cost  us  since  World  War  H,  such  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  British  Government 
could  have  saved  us  so  much  that  he 
would  have  had  for  himself  $15  billion 
or  $20  billion,  if  we  had  made  with  him 
an  arrangement  whereby  he  would  have 
for  himself  half  of  what  he  saved  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Charter  developed  at  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  conference  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  in  August  1941,  the 
Churchill  draft  prepared  by  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  as  a  statement  to  be  made  both  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  himself,  stated 
with  reference  to  trade: 

Fourth,  they— 

The  two  nations — 

will  strive  to  bring  about  a  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble  distribution  of  essential  produce,  not  only 
within  their  territorial  boundaries,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Churchill — or  I  think  I  should  re¬ 
fer  to  him  now  by  his  proper  title  of  Sir 
Winston — reports  that  the  President 
“wished  to  insert  the  words,  ‘without  dis¬ 
crimination  and  on  equal  terms.’  ” 

In  the  compromise  version  the  phrase 
“without  discrimination,”  which  the 
President  wanted,  was  left  out;  and  any- 
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one  with  knowledge  of  Britain’s  empire 
preferences,  exchange  manipulations, 
and  her  sterling  bloc  may  readily  con¬ 
ceive  why  it  was  left  out.  The  phrase 
“equal  terms,”  more  general,  and  oft- 
times  meaningless,  was  left  in. 

Section  four,  in  its  final  draft,  read: 

They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  to 
their  existing  obligations — 

Another  loophole  phrase — 
to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  peoples  of 
access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  we 
needed  for  their  economic  prosperity. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  was  the  incept jon 
of  a  program  to  divide  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world — which  Britain,  a  proces¬ 
sing  nation,  needs — and  to  give  Britain 
access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and 
markets  of  the  world,  which  Britain  also 
knew  she  would  sorely  need  at  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  in 
1945,  when  I  was  acting  as  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs — at  that  time  I  was  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate;  I  had  been  a 
special  consultant  to  that  committee 
during  World  War  H,  and  also  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  metals  and  materials — I  was  asked  to 
sit  in  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
as  an  observer.  The  view  I  held  at  that 
time  has  not  changed.  At  the  end  of 
the  conference,  someone  asked  me, 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?” 

ONE  NATION,  48  BASKETS 

I  had  seen  our  State  Department  and 
other  agencies  of  our  Government  enter 
into  the  various  agreements,  and  into 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  My  reply 
to  the  question  was,  “49  nations  were 
represented  there;  and  48  of  them  had 
a  little  basket  on  each  arm,  but  only  1 
nation  had  anything  to  put  into  the 
basket.” 

The  lend-lease  program,  with  which 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman] 
had  so  much  to  do,  in  an  administrative 
capacity,  contained  this  provision:  I 
quote  from  Report  No.  160  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission: 

In  article  7  of  each  of  the  master  lend- 
lease  agreements  executed  between  the 
United  States  and  various  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned  agreed  that  in  the  final  settlement 
for  lend-lease  aid,  provision  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  agreed  action  directed  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  employment  and  of  the  exchange 
and  consumption  of  goods,  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  inter¬ 
national  trade,  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  the  other  objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter. 

NO  PLACE  TO  GO  BUT  DOWN 

With  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world,  the  highest  wages,  and  the 
highest  taxes,  there  is  nowhere  to  go  but 
down  if  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  averaged  with  that 
of  other  nations  through  a  division  of 
markets.  This  Nation,  after  175  years 
of  work — many  people  working  15  hours 
a  day  or  more  in  their  businesses,  with 
energy  and  intelligence — has  made  such 
progress  that  the  only  market  in  the 


world  today  in  which  we  can  sell  any¬ 
thing  and  get  the  money,  unless  we  have 
previously  given  the  buyer  the  money — 
is  in  the  United  States.  So  it  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  United  States  that  is  the  tar¬ 
get  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
I  invite  anyone  to  question  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Going  back  to  the  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments  previously  referred  to,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  United  Nations  then  in  be¬ 
ing,  and  there  would  be  none  for  another 
414  years.  However,  as  article  7  states, 
there  was  a  program  for  “agreed  action” 
to  divide  America’s  wealth,  jobs,  and 
markets  with  the  world  which  required 
a  GATT  and  a  United  Nations  to  accom¬ 
plish.  One  economic  world,  correlated, 
of  course,  to  Britain’s  economic  world, 
was  thus  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Wins¬ 
ton’s  talents,  which  he  no  doubt  will 
demonstrate  with  continued  effect  dur¬ 
ing  his  impending  visit  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  peerless  British  patriot. 
He  is  all  for  Britain  as,  being  Briton, 
he  should  be.  The  only  competition  that 
Sir  Winston  will  encounter,  while  he  is 
a  head  of  state,  is  a  head  of  state  as 
vigilant  in  the  interests  of  his  nation 
as  Sir  Winston  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  pronouncements  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  mere  planning  or  political 
oratory,  as  it  were.  They  had  not  yet 
been  implemented  by  concrete  action. 
That  was  to  come.  The  free-trade 
scheme  to  divide  American  markets  with 
the  world  while  denying  world  markets 
to  America  required  machinery,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  going  far  beyond  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  which  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  extend. 

CHURCHILL  POLICY  CARRIED  FORWARD  IN  U.  N. 

CHARTER 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  adopted 
in  June  1945  at  San  Francisco,  the  con¬ 
ference  in  which  Alger  Hiss  had  such  a 
stellar  role,  created  an  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council,  a  primary  function  of  which 
is  to  promote  international  economic  co¬ 
operation.  We  are  a  signatory  to  that 
affair. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion,  set  up  under  the  United  Nations, 
and  with  headquarters  in  Rome,  is 
pledged  to  cooperate  in  programs  to 
maintain  open  channels  of  world  trade. 
We  are  an  active  participant  in  that  Or¬ 
ganization. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  of 
which  Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White  became 
the  Executive  Director  and  presiding 
genius,  was  set  up  to  assist  member  na¬ 
tions  in  reducing  or  avoiding  monetary 
disturbances.  It  was  not  stated  that 
American  tax  dollars  were  to  be  used  in 
reducing  or  avoiding  foreign  monetary 
disturbances,  but  that  is  what  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Uncle  Sam  has  become  the  great 
world  banker  and  philanthropist,  and  is 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  in  the 
process. 

Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  relate  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  of  which 
Harry  Dexter  White  was  the  Executive 
Director,  to  GATT  and  its  creation. 

Likewise  set  up  during  this  same  one- 
economic-world  promotion  period  was 
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the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development.  Its  functions 
were  to  extend  credits  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  rehabilitation  of  national 
economies  and  their  orderly  develop¬ 
ment. 

THE  ONE-WORLD  TRADE  GRAB  SCHEME 

All  of  these  were  steps  toward  the 
great  crowning  achievement  of  the  one- 
economic  worlders  and  free  traders,  the 
International  Trade  Organization. 

I  am  informed  that  during  the  war 
years,  when  the  State  Department  shel¬ 
tered  a  coterie  of  both  eminent  free 
traders,  and  Soviet  aides,  committees 
were  set  up  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  reestablishing  world  trade  after  the 
war  on  a  multilateral  basis.  They  envi¬ 
sioned  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  and  prepared  a  tentative  draft  of 
a  charter  for  such  an  organization. 

As  in  all  State  Department  dealings 
of  that  day — and  perhaps  even  now — 
the  draft  had  to  be  cleared  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Negotiations  were  conducted  with 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the 
Anglo-American  Financial  and  Commer- 
mercial  Agreements. 

BRITAIN  SETS  A  $3,750,000,000  FEE  FOR  CLEARING 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  DRAFT 

Clearing  any  agreement  with  England 
is  expensive,  and  this  agreement  cost  the 
United  States  a  fee  of  three  billion  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  million,  part  of  which 
Britain  used  to  socialize  its  coal  and 
other  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  $3,750,000,000  Brit¬ 
ain  billed  us  for,  the  United  States  readily 
acquiesced  to  a  program  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  rapid  transition  from  con¬ 
trolled  bilateral  to  free  multilateral 
trading.  The  principles  to  be  included 
in  such  a  program  were  incorporated  by 
the  State  Department  in  its  proposals  for 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  State  Department  cleared  this  also 
with  the  British  Government,  which  ap¬ 
parently  had — and  may  still  have — veto 
powers  over  State  Department  foreign 
policies  and  trade  policies. 

Britain  approved  the  draft  with  the 
notation  in  full  agreement  on  all  im¬ 
portant  points  in  these  proposals  and 
accepts  them  as  a  basis  for  international 
discussions.  Why  not?  They  were  the 
fruits  of  a  policy  enunciated  by  Sir  Wins¬ 
ton  Churchill  and  naturally  in  Britain’s 
interest. 

\  The  United  States  then,  in  February 
1946,  introduced  a  motion  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  to  hold  an  international  con¬ 
ference  on  trade  and  employment.  The 
council  set  up  a  committee  to  arrange 
this  conference,  inviting  20  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Soviet  Russia  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  to  be  members  of  the  committee. 

ITO  SUGGESTED  CHARTER  GETS  LONDON  O.  K. 

The  committee  met  in  London  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1946,  Russia’s  representatives  stayed 
at  home,  but  all  the  other  19  members 
were  represented.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  went  prepared  and  presented  a 
suggested  charter  for  an  international 
trade  organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  approved  by  the  London  Con¬ 
ference.  Some  finishing  touches  were 
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put  on  it  in  New  York  during  January 
and  February  1947,  one  of  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  in  which  such  an  international 
remuda  has  been  held  on  United  States 
soil. 

ONE- WORLD  ROAD  SHOW  SHIFTS  TO  HABANA,  CUBA 

On  November  21,  1947,  these  one- 
economc-worlders  shifted  their  base  to 
Habana,  Cuba,  where  they  wintered  in 
the  Carribean  sun  until  March  24,  1948. 

In  the  interim  between  London  and 
Habana,  however,  GATT  had  been  born. 
Conferees  in  the  first  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  trade  and  employment  moved 
on  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  a  second 
session.  The  time  was  April  to  October, 
1947,  a  favored  time  to  visit  Switzer¬ 
land’s  cool  lakes  and  dells  just  as  the 
winter  months  are  a  favored  time  to  so¬ 
journ  in  Habana. 

There  a  general  agreement  on  tariffs 
and  trade  was  drawn  up,  most  of  its 
provisions  similar  to  the  proposed  draft 
of  the  proposed  charter  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  organization.  Nineteen 
countries  participated  in  initial  nego¬ 
tiations  and  later  were  joined  by  four 
other  nations.  The  State  Department 
was,  of  course,  an  early  bird  participant. 
The  State  Department  took  the  position 
that  its  participation  was  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  was  the  authority  given  also  for 
participation  in  the  winter  huddle  at 
Habana,  and  in  other  one-economic 
world  or  free  trade  to-do’s  that  give 
State  Department  officials  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  world  and  barter  away 
American  industry  at  the  expense  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  at  this  time — and  before  we  take 
up  the  final  international  instrument  to 
destroy  our  sovereignty  over  commerce 
and  disrupt  our  foreign  trade — discuss 
a  further  scheme  to  divide  our  resources 
and  our  markets  with  the  world  without 
enjoying  world  markets  and  world  re¬ 
sources  on  any  reciprocal  basis. 

This  further  scheme,  or  perhaps  I 
should  term  it  another  segment  of  the 
same  scheme,  was  the  international  ma¬ 
terials  conference,  which  also  was  sired 
by  the  one-economic-world,  free-trade 
clique  in  the  State  Department,  and  by 
the  London  conference  I  have  referred 
to  above. 

THE  SCHEME  TO  SOCIALIZE  WORLD’S  RAW 
MATERIALS 

The  International  Materials  Confer¬ 
ence,  which,  like  GATT,  never  received 
authorization  from  the  Congress,  had  its 
origins  and  inspirations  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  during  the  war  years  when  for¬ 
eign  policies  were  being  formulated  by 
second  and  third  echelon  career  em¬ 
ployees  who  used  their  time  and  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  concoct  plans  for  a 
postwar  world  in  which  the  United 
States  was  to  undertake  the  economies  of 
all  other  nations  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  national  wealth  and  interest. 

These  planners  included  Alger  Hiss  in 
the  State  Department,  Harry  Dexter 
White,  and  Frank  Coe  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  many  others  whose  mo¬ 
tives  since  have  been  exposed. 

The  International  Materials  Confer¬ 
ence  was  established  in  December,  1950, 


without  reference  to  the  Congress,  one 
of  the  many  schemes  to  supersede  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  international  socialistc  multila¬ 
teral  economic  controls  which  would  put 
our  own  resources  and  wealth  on  the 
auction  block  to  be  knocked  down,  not 
to  the  highest,  but  to  the  lowest  foreign 
bidder. 

The  British  were,  of  course,  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  this  scheme,  as  it  was  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  you  will  recall,  who  first 
proposed  to  pool  the  raw  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  world  for  the  enjoyment 
of  other  countries  and  particularly  Brit¬ 
ain. 

ONE-WORLD  SCHEMES  IDENTICAL  IN  PRINCIPLE, 
DIFFER  ONLY  IN  NAMES 

The  principle  of  all  these  schemes  was 
that  the  United  States  should  give  up 
its  economic  sovereignty  and  subject 
American  workers  to  the  risks  of  un¬ 
employment,  but  should  permit  Britain 
to  retain  her  empire  preference  system 
and  other  discriminatory  practices, 
widen  her  access  to  raw  materials  on 
a  cutrate  basis,  and  enable  her  to  un¬ 
dersell  American  producers  in  our  own 
markets. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  that  the 
international  materials  conference  was 
created  as  a  subterfuge  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  Britain  as  enunciated  in  Au¬ 
gust  1941  by  Winston  Churchill. 

I  may  refer  back  to  the  international 
materials  conference  later  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  but  at  this  point  I  shall  discuss 
the  International  Trade  Organization, 
or  ITO,  which  was  to  combine  one-eco¬ 
nomic-world  schemes  into  one  super- 
socialistic  communal  corral  in  which 
each  nation,  including  the  United  States, 
was  to  have  only  one  vote.  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  or  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  admitted  would,  of  course,  have 
been  expected  to  vote  as  groups  in  their 
respective  blocs,  but  the  United  States 
would  have  one  vote. 

Our  diplomats  and  those  of  54  other 
countries  spent  a  sunny  winter  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  agreed  to  the  so-called  Havana 
charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  returned  home. 

CONGRESS  REFUSES  ITO  CHARTER  BACKING, 
PRESIDENT  WITHDRAWS  IT 

President  Truman  submitted  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter  to  the  Congress.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  introduced  to  provide  for 
United  States  membership  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  ITO.  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  plumped  for  adoption  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  Hearings  were  held.  The  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  refused 
to  report  favorably  on  the  resolution. 
President  Truman  withdrew  his  request. 
Of  all  the  nations  represented  at  Ha¬ 
vana  only  Liberia  acceded  to  ITO.  For¬ 
mally  ITO  was  dead,  informally  it  was 
very  much  alive. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  at 
this  point  that  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Mr.  Acheson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Willard  Thorpe,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  who  is  now  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  testified  many  times  that  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  the  domestic 
economy  from  foreign  policy. 
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That  is  true  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  as  extended,  which  is 
under  discussion  today. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  transferred 
to  the  Executive  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  regulating  foreign  trade 
and  fixing  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
which  we  call  tariffs,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  State  Department  is  the  administra¬ 
tive  agent  of  the  executive  department, 
it  is  impossible,  just  as  Mr.  Acheson  and 
Mr.  Thorpe  testified,  to  separate  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy  from  foreign  policy. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
Congress  set  the  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  regulating  foreign  trade  and 
that  it  regulates  the  domestic  economy. 

Why  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allocate  that  duty  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  legislative  branch  of  our  three- 
branch  Goverment?  Our  Founding 
Fathers  so  provided  simply  because,  as 
the  debates  at  the  time  show,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  regulating  the  domestic 
economy  was  passed  in  the  branch  of 
the  Government  where  every  precinct 
in  the  United  States  is  represented.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  every  precinct 
is  represented  by  two  Senators  from  each 
State.  In  the  House  every  precinct  is 
represented  by  435  Representatives, 
elected  on  a  population  basis. 

ONLY  CONGRESS  CAN  PROPERLY  SAFEGUARD 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

When  the  domestic  economy  affecting 
any  precinct  or  State  is  at  stake  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
representative  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  who  knows 
what  it  is  all  about  and  the  problems 
and  the  factors. 

When  that  responsibility  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  department, 
into  the  hands,  specifically,  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  who  does  not  represent 
anyone  and  who  never  ran  for  office 
from  any  State  or  precinct,  then  we  can 
expect  exactly  what  we  are  getting.  In 
other  words,  the  responsibility  for  our 
domestic  economy  has  been  placed  by 
Congress  in  the  executive  department, 
in  which  the  Constitution  fixes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  regulating  our  foreign 
policy.  That  foreign  policy  is  conducted 
by  the  State  Department.  Therefore, 
since  we  hand  over  the  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  State  Department,  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy  has  been  in  accordance 
with  what  the  State  Department  believes 
to  be  the  proper  foreign  policy,  and  the 
industries  of  this  country  are  often 
traded,  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  to  further  some  international  po¬ 
litical  policy. 

ECONOMICS  VERSUS  FOREIGN  POLITICS 

Up  until  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  foreign  trade  had  been  regulated 
under  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  is 
an  agent  of  the  Congress,  on  a  basis  of 
economics.  That  is  to  say,  the  Tariff 
Commission  could  determine  the  high 
cost  or  the  low  cost  or  the  fair  cost  in 
the  United  States,  and  determine  the 
fair  cost  in  a  foreign  country  for  a  like 
or  similar  article,  and  the  difference 
would  be  recommended  to  be  the  proper 
tariff.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  given 
no  leeway  by  the  Congress  to  determine 
political  considerations.  But  with  the 
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advent  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  the  political  factor  was  inserted.  In 
other  words,  the  State  Department,  as  a 
part  of  the  executive  department,  was 
then  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of 
regulating  the  domestic  economy,  of 
regulating  foreign  trade,  and  of  fixing 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  since 
that  time  the  State  Department  has 
taken  into  consideration  political  fac¬ 
tors  and  has  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
what,  in  its  judgment,  might  be  the  over¬ 
all  international  good,  based  on  political 
factors.  The  record  is  clear  that  the 
State  Department  has  failed  to  get  from 
foreign  nations  any  favors  in  a  political 
way.  It  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
consequences. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  collapse  of 
the  super-one-world  trade  scheme,  the 
ITO,  and  its  withdrawal  from  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress. 

The  one-economic-worlders  lost  ITO 
but  they  still  had  GATT,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  so-called  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  a  proforeign  State  Department, 
the  International  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  other  lesser  agencies. 

Soon  they  were  to  have  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  and  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  the  last  3  actually 
the  same  giveout  and  sellout  agency 
operating  under  3  separate  names ; 
just  as  GATT  and  its  sister  groups  are  in 
reality  another  name  for  ITO,  which- was 
rejected  by  the  Congress. 

CATT  NEVER  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

Congress  has  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  accept  or  reject  GATT  and  no  GATT 
agreement  or  proposed  agreement  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  as 
President  Truman  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  proposed  charter  for  ITO. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  relationship 
between  these  international  organiza¬ 
tions  dedicated  to  socializing  or  com- 
munizing  world  trade,  and  so  interlocked 
that  when  one  or  more  are  rejected  its 
functions  are  earned  on  by  other 
agencies,  including  agencies  operating 
outside  any  sanction  of  the  Congress,  I 
shall  quote  several  excerpts  from  the 
book,  Progress  Report  on  the  Operation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  published  in  1949. 

American  participation  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization,  as  I  stated 
previously,  was  rejected  by  the  Congress, 
but  it  has  survived  to  all  effects  in  GATT. 
The  report  referred  to  states,  in  fact, 
that  the  interim  Commission  for  the  ITO 
helped  devise  the  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  GATT.  GATT,  likewise,  “as¬ 
sumed  extensive  obligations  in  their  re¬ 
lations  with  one  another  which  are  simi¬ 
lar  to,  and  in  fact  closely  modeled  on, 
some  of  the  obligations  to  which  they  will 
be  committed  when  they  accept  the 
charter.”  The  charter  was  never  ac¬ 
cepted  by  any  of  the  nations  which  con¬ 
sidered  it  at  Habana.  with  the  exception 
of  Liberia,  but  GATT  carries  on. 

I  quote  further: 


The  history  of  the  agreement  (GAIT)  is 
Inseparable  from  that  of  the  Habana  charter 
for  the  International  Trade  Organization. 

WHAT  WAS  ITO? 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization?  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  group  of  diplomats  from  54  or  56 
or  58  nations — they  do  not  even  agree 
themselves  on  how  many  countries  were 
represented — who  met  at  Habana  to 
draw  up  plans  to  divide  the  trade  and 
markets  of  the  world.  If  this  organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  approved  by  the  Congress, 
it  could  have  met  at  least  once  a  year, 
or  perhaps  many  more  times  than  once 
a  year,  to  divide  the  estimated  world 
consumption  and  the  estimated  world 
production  for  the  following  year  among 
nations  on  the  basis  of  what  was  later 
defined  by  the  queer  term  “entitlement 
for  consumption.”  It  was  never  intended 
that  anyone  should  know  what  that 
meant,  and  no  one  I  have  ever  met  does 
know  what  it  means.  But  the  intention 
was  that  the  fifty-odd  nations  would 
meet  and  divide  the  United  States  mar¬ 
kets  and  consumption  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  That  has  never  been 
denied,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully  de¬ 
nied.  ITO  is  dead,  but  it  is  still  being 
carried  on  under  another  name. 

THE  TWO-WAY  APPROACH  TO  THE  SAME  GOAL 

I  quote  again  from  the  so-called  prog¬ 
ress  report  referred  to  above: 

While  the  charter  for  the  ITO  was  in  the 
course  of  preparation  the  members  of  the 
preparatory  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  proceeded  with  negotiations  with 
tariff  reductions  among  themselves  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  organization  to  come  into 
existence. 

The  multilateral  negotiation  of  tariff  re¬ 
ductions  was  a  new  venture  in  international 
commercial  relations.  Attempts,  all  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  had  been  made  to  reach  agreement 
upon  maximum  tariff  rates  and  upon  per¬ 
centage  reductions  of  tariffs.  This  was  the 
first  endeavor,  however,  to  bring  about  lower 
duties  by  multilateral  negotiation  and  bar¬ 
gaining.  The  negotiations  were  conducted 
in  Geneva,  commencing  in  April  1947,  con¬ 
currently  with  the  second  meeting  of  the 
drafting  of  the  charter.  All  of  the  members 
of  the  preparatory  committee,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  which  took  no  part 
in  the  work,  participated  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  *  *  » 

The  23  governments  which  participated 
in  the  Geneva  negotiations  have  become 
contracting  parties.  But  they  are  applying 
the  agreement  only  provisionally  under  an 
arrangement,  the  protocol  of  provisional 
application,  which  enabled  them  to  bring 
the  new  tariff  rates  into  effect,  to  estab¬ 
lish  most-favored-nation  treatment  among 
themselves,  and  to  follow  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  general  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  this 
report  to  the  sessions  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  agreement  requires  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  contracting  parties  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  those  provisions  which  require  Joint 
action. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  three 
sessions  of  the  contracting  parties  have  been 
held: 

The  first  session  took  place  at  Havana  in 
March  1948,  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment; 
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The  second  session  was  held  at  Geneva 
in  August  and  September  1948;  and 

The  third  session  was  held  at  Annecy 
during  April-August  1949,  while  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  were  conducting  their  tariff 
negotiations  with  the  acceding  governments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  enlighten¬ 
ing.  The  action  taken  at  the  so-called 
first  session  was  repudiated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  through  its  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  International  Trade  Organization 
the  first  session  had  set  up. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  PREPARING  NOW  FOR  NINTH 
GIVEAWAY  GATT  SESSION 

The  sessions  go  on  and  on.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  now  is  busily  engaged 
in  preparations  for  participation  in  the 
ninth  session,  scheduled  tentatively  for 
October. 

We  learn  also  in  this  report  previously 
referred  to  that — 

At  London  and  Geneva  the  members  of 
the  preparatory  committee— and  at  Havana 
the  representatives  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment — • 
consulted  closely  with  officials  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  on  all  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  ITO  Charter  relating  to  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  regulation  of  trade  by  quan¬ 
tity  of  value. 

Mr.  President,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Monetary  Fund  during  this  period 
was  the  late  Harry  Dexter  White,  who 
has  been  described  as  a  Soviet  spy. 

To  resume  quoting  from  the  report: 

The  interdependence  of  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  was  never  doubted,  although  each 
would  have  its  own  sphere  of  interest:  The 
fund  being  concerned  with  controls  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  means  of  payment,  and  the 
ITO  with  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
quantities  of  goods  that  might  be  imported. 
Accordingly,  the  charter  provides  that  the 
two  organizations  will  work  closely  to¬ 
gether.  It  takes  care  to  avoid  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  functions  and  a  conflict  of  author¬ 
ity.  On  all  matters  affecting  monetary 
reserves,  balance  of  payments,  and  foreign 
exchange  arrangements,  the  ITO  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  with  the  fund  and  to 
accept  the  fund’s  findings  of  statistical  and 
other  facts. 

“Similar  provisions  are  included  in  the 
provisional  part  of  the  general  agree¬ 
ment,”  that  is,  GATT. 

GATT,  the  report  tells  us,  can  only  op¬ 
erate  subject  to  existing  legislation. 
Then  it  adds  this  surprising  statement: 

The  amendment  of  any  such  legislation 
which  offends  against  the  principles  upon 
which  the  ITO  will  be  founded  cannot  be  en¬ 
joined  until  the  Havana  Charter  is  ratified. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  long  way  from 
the  program  proposed  in  1934,  and  a  long 
way  from  any  Trade  Agreements  Act  ever 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

CATT  GOES  INTO  OPERATION 

We  now  come  to  the  GATT  session  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1947,  at  which 
the  United  States  participated  with 
many  other  nations  in  drawing  up  what 
is  called  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  President  Truman, 
on  January  1,  proclaimed  the  United 
States  bound  provisionally  by  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

In  the  agreement  the  United  States 
made  concessions  to  22  countries,  with 
some  of  which  we  already  had  bilateral 
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agreements  such  as  were  contemplated 
under  the  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934. 

Concessions  granted  covered  70.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  dutiable  imports  into 
the  United  States  in  1939,  which  is  used 
as  a  base  year  in  the  reports.  Articles  on 
which  duties  were  reduced  for  the  first 
time  accounted  for  17.9  percent;  articles 
on  which  previously  reduced  rates  were 
further  reduced  for  35.7  percent,  and 
articles  on  which  other  concessions  were 
granted  16.8  percent. 

UNITED  STATES  GRANTS  REAL  CONCESSIONS;  FOR¬ 
EIGN  NATIONS  PHANTOM  CONCESSIONS 

Now  we  come  to  a  very  significant  fact 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission: 

The  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  in  trade  agreements  consist  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  tariff  concessions  (including  reduc¬ 
tions  in  duty,  bindings  of  duty,  and  bindings 
of  duty-free  status)  specifically  listed  in  the 
schedules  of  the  various  agreements.  This 
fact  is  due  largely  to  two  features  of  the  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  tariff  has  always  been  the  principal 
means  used  by  the  United  States  to  regulate 
its  import  trade,  and  for  many  years  this 
country  has  observed  the  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  principle  by  according  to  all  countries 
without  any  discrimination  a  single  rate  of 
import  duty  on  each  tariff  classification.  It 
has  made  little  use,  compared  with  many 
other  countries,  of  quotas  and  other  non- 
tariff  trade  restrictions  and  no  use  at  all  of 
exchange  controls  for  the  purchase  of  regu¬ 
lating  imports. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  report  has  to 
say  about  the  concessions  obtained  by 
the  United  States  for  all  its  generosity 
in  cutting  tariffs  on  imports  from  GATT 
countries. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  trade-agreement  concessions  obtained 
by  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
have  consisted  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
concessions  other  than  reductions  of  duty 
and  bindings  of  duty  or  of  duty-free  States. 

In  the  schedules  of  some  agreements  for¬ 
eign  countries  have  granted  to  the  United 
States,  on  certain  items,  bindings  of,  or  re¬ 
ductions  in,  margins  of  tariff  preferences, 
without  commitments  as  to  rates.  In  other 
instances  they  have  agreed  to  increase  to  a 
specific  minimum,  or  at  least  not  to  reduce, 
the  quotas  assigned  to  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  that  just  dandy? 
In  return  for  reducing  tariffs  on  imports 
from  some  countries  they  agree  not  to 
reduce  the  quotas  assigned  to  imports 
from  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  CONTROL  AND  DISCRIMINATIONS 
AGAINST  UNITED  STATES  CONTINUED 

We  are  told  in  this  connection: 

Because  of  the  difficulties  with  their  dollar 
balances  of  payments,  it  appears  that,  at 
least  for  the  next  few  years,  many  trade 
agreement  countries  will  continue  to  use 
quantitative  import  controls  and  to  apply 
them  so  as  to  discriminate  against  imports 
from  the  United  States.  So  long  as  these 
difficulties  continue,  discrimination  against 
United  States  exports  as  to  goods  either 
obtainable  from  other  countries  or  regarded 
by  the  importing  country  as  nonessential 
will  likewise  continue,  and  dollar  exchange 
available  to  pay  for  imports  will  be  used 
mainly  to  purchase  United  States  goods  not 
obtainable  elsewhere  and  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial.  For  some  time  to  come,  therefore,  the 
provision  against  the  discriminatory  use  of 
quotas  will  remain  largely  inoperative,  and 


in  consequence  the  value  to  United  States 
exporters  of  many  of  the  scheduled  conces¬ 
sions  will  remain  problematical.  Moreover, 
quantitative  restrictions  imposed  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments  reasons  may  often  afford 
additional  protection  to  the  industries  of 
the  countries  imposing  them  and  encourage 
the  development  of  new  industries. 

NATIONS  CREATE  OWN  DOLLAR  "GAPS”  BY 
MANIPULATING  EXCHANGE 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  the  dollar 
shortage  and  dollar  exchange  were  held 
out  to  the  United  States  Congress  to  be 
an  important  factor.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  a  dollar  shortage,  which  af¬ 
fects  all  of  us.  A  dollar  shortage  occurs 
when  we  spend  more  each  year  than  we 
earn.  This  applies  specifically  to  the 
foreign  nations  when  they  set  a  price  in 
dollars  on  their  currency  above  the 
market  price  on  the  world  exchange. 
Then,  of  course,  no  one  would  pay  that 
price  except  a  misguided  Congress. 

The  report  referred  to  also  advises: 

So  long  as  countries  suffer  from  balance- 
of -payment  difficulties  they  are  largely 
exempt  from  the  general  prohibition  *  *  * 
against  the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions 
and  against  discrimination  among  countries 
in  the  application  of  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  'the  only  thing  that 
stands  between  a  free  exchange  of  cur¬ 
rencies  is  the  fixed  price  which  is  placed 
by  foreign  countries  on  currencies  in 
terms  of  the  dollar.  Whenever  foreign 
countries  cease  putting  on  their  cur¬ 
rency  a  price  which  is  higher  than  the 
market  price,  then  there  will  be  free 
exchange. 

Anyone  would  just  as  soon  have  in  his 
pocket  a  British  pound,  an  Australian 
pound,  or  an  Indian  pound,  if  he  could 
pay  for  it  only  the  price  at  which  he 
could  purchase  it  at  his  bank  in  the 
morning.  But  when  the  price  is  above 
that  amount,  whether  in  francs  or  in 
pesos,  then,  of  course,  no  one  will  take  it. 

THE  "COUGH  UP  OR  ELSE”  FOREIGN  TRADE 
PROGRAM 

"Balance  of  payment  difficulties”  is 
simply  a  nice  way  of  saying  that  we  must 
put  up  the  difference  between  what  the 
foreign  country  says  its  money  is  worth 
and  what  it  is  actually  worth,  whether  it 
be  a  franc,  a  peso,  or  anything  else. 
Otherwise,  the  foreign  countries  are  say¬ 
ing  they  will  discriminate  against  the 
trade  from  this  Nation. 

We  talk  about  foreign  trade,  and  say 
that  we  give  foreign  countries  our  money 
in  order  to  encourage  our  foreign  trade. 
Yet  we  give  them  free  trade,  so  that 
Japan’s  15-cent-an-hour  labor  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  43-cent-an-hour  labor  can  com¬ 
pete  with  American  labor  which  is  paid 
$1.80  or  $2  an  hour.  Whenever  it  is  said 
that  foreign  nations  wish  to  compete  on 
this  basis,  it  simply  means — and  this  is 
what  we  have  been  heading  for,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  many  times — a  destruction 
of  the  workingmen  and  investors  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  we  know  it. 
It  means  the  destruction  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen  and  the  elimination  of  private 
business,  as  we  know  them,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(At  this  point,  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Malone  yielded  to  Mrs.  Bowring  to 
address  the  Senate  on  the  price -support 
program,  with  the  agreement  that  he 
would  resume  his  remarks  following 
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those  of  Mrs.  Bowring  and  that  her  re¬ 
marks  would  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech.) 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  all  that 
any  country  has  to  do  to  continue  doing 
whatever  it  pleases  with  relation  to  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  is  to  jug¬ 
gle  its  exchange — as  many  of  them  are 
doing — to  make  it  appear  that  it  still  has 
balance-of -payment  difficulties. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  the  way  the 
program  is  handled,  any  nation  finds  it 
very  easy  to  have  balance-of -payment 
difficulties. 

MANY  UNITED  STATES  CONCESSIONS  AT  GENEVA 
LISTED 

To  analyze  further  the  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States  at  Geneva  we 
find  that  there  were  concessions  made 
on  78  percent  of  total  imports,  using  the 
1939  base. 

Concessions  were  made  on  many  com¬ 
modities,  including  whiskey,  woolen  and 
worsteds,  countable  cotton  cloths,  linen 
goods,  earthenware  and  chinaware, 
nickel,  aluminum,  Christmas  trees,  blue¬ 
berries,  gelatine,  glass,  sparkling  wines, 
brandy,  leather  gloves,  perfumes  and 
laces,  wool,  on  which  a  25-percent  re¬ 
duction  in  duty  was  made,  tungsten, 
antimony,  handkerchiefs,  embroideries, 
hat  braids,  bristles,  glassware,  jewelry, 
imitation  precious  stones,  footwear,  bur¬ 
lap,  mica,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  carpet 
wool,  sardines  in  oil,  and  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  require  many 
pages  to  list  the  nature  and  amount  of 
concessions  on  each  item,  but  in  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  rates  of  duty  were 
bound  on  20  percent  of  our  total  dutiable 
imports,  were  reduced  less  than  25  per¬ 
cent  on  one-tenth  of  such  imports,  were 
reduced  25  to  35  percent  on  slightly  more 
than  a  fourth  the  imports,  and  from  35 
to  50  percent  on  43  percent  of  all  dutiable 
imports. 

CONCESSIONS  PARALLEL  DISTRESSED  UNITED 
STATES  INDUSTRIES 

One  has  only  to  scan  the  list  of  foreign 
products  on  which  tariff  reductions  were 
made  at  Geneva,  and  the  list  of  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  in  distress  in  the  United 
States  today  to  note  a  parallel. 

Our  diplomats  met  again  in  1949,  con¬ 
ferring  on  further  concessions  at  Gatt 
sessions  held  in  Annecy,  France,  from 
April  to  August  1948,  an  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  season  to  spend  in  France. 

Concessions  were  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  10  more  countries  at 
Annecy. 

Among  the  foreign  commodities  on 
which  duties  were  reduced  were  silver¬ 
ware,  heavy,  noncarburetor  internal- 
combustion  engines,  butter,  blue-mold 
cheese,  silver  jewelry,  sponges,  olive  oil, 
olives,  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
sauce,  accordions,  vermouth,  cotton  bed¬ 
spreads,  wool  felt  hat  bodies,  lemon  oil, 
various  hemp  products,  plywood  or  Red 
pine  or  alder,  insulating  board,  wall- 
board,  a  large  number  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  including  ingots,  blooms,  slabs, 
billets,  bars,  sheets,  plates,  wire  rods, 
wire,  strips,  bearings,  tubes,  sanitary 
ware,  saws,  penknives,  scissors  and 
shears,  surgical  instruments,  pliers,  hand 
tools,  files  and  certain  types  of  machines; 
meat  extracts,  canned  beef,  cattle  hides, 
and  mercury  compounds.  All  of  these 
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concessions  involved  tariff  reductions, 
and  in  the  interest  of  time  and  space 
many  items  have  been  omitted. 

A  number  of  countries  bound  duties 
on  a  number  of  American  products  and 
in  a  few  instances  duties  were  reduced, 
but  what  these  may  mean  in  foreign 
trade  cannot  be  computed. 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  FOREIGN  RESTRICTIONS 

They  cannot  be  computed  for  the  rea¬ 
son  sets  forth  in  Report  No.  172  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  which 
states  as  follows: 

All  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
has  trade  agreements  employ  some  or  all 
of  the  various  types  of  quantitative  import 
restrictions  and  exchange-control  measures 
permitted  under  the  general  agreement. 

MORE  CONCESSIONS  BRING  TIGHTER  UNITED 
STATES  CONTROLS 

And  here  is  a  significant  note. 

I  am  continuing  to  quote  from  the 
same  report: 

In  1949  some  countries  continued  their 
controls  with  little  or  no  modification,  the 
general  tendency,  however,  was  toward  a 
tightening  of  controls.  There  were  few  im¬ 
portant  relaxations  of  such  controls,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  imposed  on  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  so-called  hard- 
currency  countries. 

Perhaps  in  the  interest  of  clarity  I 
should  include  another  quotation  from 
this  same  report.  It  is: 

Use  of  exchange  controls  and  quantitative 
import  restrictions  is  permitted  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  under 
certain  conditions:  of  particular  importance 
are  the  controls  permitted  for  reasons  of 
balance-of -payment  difficulties,  and  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  covers 
the  waterfront.  Tariff  concessions  made 
by  the  United  States  are  firm  conces¬ 
sions.  The  value  of  our  money  is  stable. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  industrial 
imports.  Any  amount  of  such  commod¬ 
ities  can  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  producer  will  get 
dollars.  A  tariff  reduction  means 
money  in  the  bank  for  any  foreign  in¬ 
dustrial  producer  who  can  ship  his  goods 
here  at  a  profit,  and  bigger  profits  for 
those  who  could  ship  goods  here  at  a 
profit  before  the  State  Department  gave 
him  a  tar  iff -reduction  bonus. 

TARIFF  DECK  STACKED  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 

In  contrast  a  bound  tariff  or  even  a 
reduced  tariff  by  any  foreign  country 
is  meaningless  in  terms  of  trade.  They 
can  manipulate  their  exchange  tomor¬ 
row  to  wipe  out  the  so-called  tariff  con¬ 
cession.  They  can  deny  import  licenses 
or  juggle  quotas  as  Venezuela  has  been 
juggling  quotas  on  American  textiles, 
tires,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other  Amer¬ 
ican  products.  They  can  and  they  do 
manipulate  money  and  restrictions  so 
that  any  change  in  their  tariff  rate  is 
completely  meaningless. 

When  our  diplomats  play  foreign 
trade  at  Geneva,  Annecy,  Torquay,  or 
any  other  European  resort  city,  they 
have  to  play  against  a  stacked  deck,  but 
to  sit  in  the  game  they  also  have  to  use 
Uncle  Sam’s  blue  chips,  provided  them 
by  American  workingmen  and  taxpayers. 

GATT  gives  these  foreign  sharpers  our 
diplomats’  play  against  every  out.  The 
house  rules  are  made  completely  in  their 


favor.  The  only  concessions  the  United 
States  can  win  are  worthless  checks,  and 
the  concessions  they  win  from  us  mean 
hard  cash. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  big  interna¬ 
tional  trade  game  in  which  our  diplo¬ 
mats  sat  in  with  representatives  of  34 
nations. 

The  State  Department  boasts  of  many 
concessions  obtained  at  Torquay,  but 
states,  understandably  in  the  light  of  ex¬ 
change  controls  and  import  restrictions 
that  “it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  trade  that  will  be  benefited.” 

MORE  UNITED  STATES  CONCESSIONS  LISTED 

Concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  at  Torquay, 
and  which  are  real  and  not  paper  con¬ 
cessions  as  previously  explained  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  in  his  re¬ 
marks,  included  tariff  reductions  on  im¬ 
ports  of  wool  knit  outwear,  cobalt  oxide, 
sheet  and  window  glass,  structural  shapes 
of  iron  or  steel,  radio  and  television 
apparatus,  edam  and  gouda  cheese,  wool 
mill  waste,  wool  tops,  wool  carpets,  rugs 
and  mats,  rayon  staple  fiber,  plywood, 
acetic  acid,  ferromanganese,  lead  in 
ores,  mattes  and  flue  dust,  zinc  ores  and 
concentrates,  Cheddar  cheese,  canned 
salmon,  frozen  blueberries,  grapes,  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  Canadian  whisky,  a  wide 
range  of  chemicals,  mixtures,  compounds 
and  salts,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed, 
levers  lace  machine  products,  silk  and 
rayon  bobbinets,  woodwind  musical  in¬ 
struments,  coal-tar  intermediates,  den¬ 
tal  burs,  drawing  instruments  and  parts, 
certain  clocks,  clock  movements  and 
parts,  printing  machinery  and  parts; 
toys,  mechanical  and  otherwise;  cam¬ 
eras,  art  pottery,  straw  hats,  Marsala 
wine,  fish  hooks,  fish  cakes  and  fish  balls, 
bonito  and  yellowtail  which  are  tuna¬ 
like  fishes,  certain  raw  cotton,  bismuth. 
X-ray  apparatus,  tobacco  machinery  and 
parts,  electrical  calculating  machines 
and  parts,  and  cash  registers  and  parts. 

All  of  these  concessions  were  in  the 
form  of  tariff  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  to 
list  here  only  commodities  which  are  not 
only  produced  in  foreign  countries  to 
which  the  State  Department  has  given 
monetary  concessions  in  the  form  of 
tariff  cuts,  but  are  produced  also  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  United  States  in  American 
factories  by  American  workingmen  and 
women. 

In  other  words  the  State  Department 
has  offered  a  bonus  to  these  foreign 
countries  to  ship  their  competitive  com¬ 
modities  into  our  market  and  take  over 
American  industries  and  jobs. 

OUR  MIGRATORY  INDUSTRIES 

We  also  encourage,  Mr.  President,  our 
own  businessmen  and  producers  to  go  to 
the  low-wage  countries  and  gain  a  vest¬ 
ed  interest  in  their  low-cost  labor,  a 
vested  interest  which  those  nations 
themselves  have  long  had.  Therefore,  so 
long  as  we  have  virtually  free  trade, 
there  is  no  incentive  to  raise  the  wages 
or  standard  of  living  in  those  areas,  be¬ 
cause  the  more  such  manufacturers  and 
producers  can  receive  for  their  products 
in  this  country  the  greater  their  profits. 
If  the  Congress  would  reassert  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  and,  acting  through 
the  Tariff  Commission,  regulate  the  tar¬ 
iffs  or  duties,  as  the  Constitution  calls 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  differential 
of  the  wage  standard  of  living  here  and 
abroad  and  take  the  profit  out  of  the 
sweatshop  labor,  it  would  not  require  a 
very  long  time  to  convince  the  foreign 
nations  that  so  long  as  it  is  not  profitable 
to  hold  down  their  wages,  they  could  pay 
the  difference  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  when  their  goods  landed  in 
America.  The  incentive  to  hold  down 
wages  would  be  gone,  and  I  believe  that 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  there 
would  be  a  rise  in  the  wages  and  the 
standard  of  living  abroad  and  thereby 
they  could  create  markets  in  their  own 
countries. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  ample  trade  in  the 
world  today  that  can  be  exchanged  with¬ 
out  damage  to  American  workingmen 
and  investors,  and  without  damage  to 
foreign  workingmen  and  investors. 
There  are  articles  produced  in  South 
America,  in  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  that  are  not  grown  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  quantity  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  more  of  them  would  be  bought 
in  the  United  States  if  American  work¬ 
ers  were  not  being  bumped  from  their 
jobs  by  imports  of  the  products  that 
American  workers  can  and  do  make  as 
well  or  better  than  any  foreign  wage- 
earner,  however  low  his  wage  or  however 
long  the  hours  he  puts  in. 

BILLIONS  SPENT  TO  ENCOURAGE  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 

There  are  many  products  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  that  peoples 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  want  and 
need  and  which  they  do  not  supply  them¬ 
selves.  Billions  of  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers’  money  is  being  spent  in  these 
areas  to  create  industries  that  will  sup¬ 
ply  these  needs,  but  until  these  foreign 
industries,  subsidized  by  tax  dollars,  at¬ 
tain  substantial  production  these  areas 
offer  substantial  markets  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
concessions  offered  by  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  these  foreign  trade  bazaars,  are 
on  foreign  products  which  are  competi¬ 
tive  against  American  goods  produced  by 
American  workers. 

The  economy  of  America  is  traded  off 
in  bits  and  pieces  at  international  clam¬ 
bakes  never  approved  by  the  Congress, 
and  in  a  way  never  authorized  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

GATT  HAS  POWER  WITHOUT  SUBSTANCE 

GATT  is  not  even  an  official  agency. 
It  is  provisional  only.  It  has  no  perma¬ 
nent  home  or  staff.  It  is  not  a  body, 
merely  a  self-assembled  conglomeration 
of  diplomatic  busy-bodies  who  play  at 
dictating  the  economy  and  trade  of  the 
world.  No  nation  has  to  accept  any  of 
its  decisions.  No  nation  can  call  it  to 
account  because  when  it  is  not  in  session 
it  does  not  exist. 

It  does  not  call  itself  an  organization 
but  a  collection  of  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

The  progress  report  on  the  operation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  I  cited  earlier  in  my  re- 
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marks,  is  specific  on  that  point.  The 
foreword  by  E.  Wyndham  White,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Interim  Commission 
for  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion,  or  ITO,  which  was  repudiated  by 
this  Congress,  states: 

The  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  not  an 
organization.  They  have  no  staff  or  equip¬ 
ment  of  their  own. 

Even  their  methods  and  procedures,  he 
tells  us,  were  borrowed  from  the  ITO. 

If  the  State  Department  considers 
itself  a  contracting  party  with  or 
through  GATT  the  Congress  has  never 
given  it  the  authority  to  contract  with  or 
through  GATT. 

The  State  Department  has  never  asked 
the  Congress  to  authorize  its  deals  with 
GATT,  and  has  never  sent  to  Congress 
any  instrument  that  might  be  construed 
as  a  birth  certificate.  It  cannot  be¬ 
cause  GATT  is  illegitimate,  and  whether 
the  State  Department  or  Britain’s  For¬ 
eign  Oflice  is  its  father,  its  lineage  is 
obscure. 

GATT  DEALS  CLAIMED  LEGALIZED  BY  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  State  Department  says  it  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  GATT  sessions  under  the 
authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which,  as  I  read  it,  confers  no  such  au¬ 
thority.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
in  the  mind  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  if  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  extended  the  State  Department 
will  continue  to  send  dozens  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  whatever  foreign  resort  center 
the  so-called  contracting  parties  choose 
next  to  assemble  in  for  a  new  go  around 
of  dividing  America’s  markets  among 
themselves,  while  denying  America  all  of 
their  markets  that  they  choose  through 
import  restrictions,  juggled  currencies, 
and  other  trade  barriers  to  American 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  dangerous 
not  only  to  our  economy  but  to  our 
national  security  and  to  our  production 
of  strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals, 
and  materials  in  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  which  we  could  not  fight  a  war  or 
maintain  high-level  peacetime  economy. 
I  am  therefore  submitting  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  9474,  S.  2992,  introduced 
by  me  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  February  23,  1954,  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  metals,  minerals,  and  materials 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  as  used  in  this  act 
the  term  “strategic  and  critical  metals,  min¬ 
erals,  and  materials’’  means  any  metal  or 
mineral  ore  or  concentrate  not  fabricated 
into  finished  form,  and  any  other  material, 
which  is  determined  to  be  strategic  or  crit¬ 
ical  under  section  2  (a)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  develop  and  promote  the 
production  of  strategic  and  critical  metals, 
minerals,  and  materials  within  the  United 
States  so  that  such  metals,  minerals,  and 
materials  will  be  available  to  the  Nation  in 
time  of  war  and  to  relieve  the  United  States 
from  dependency  upon  foreign  areas  for  such 


strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and 
materials,  the  transportation  of  which  in 
time  of  war ‘would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 
It  is  necessary  and  essential  that  a  proper 
economic  climate  be  created  or  exist  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  and  production  of 
our  strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals, 
and  materials.  Such  economic  climate 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  going  concern  critical  minerals  and  mate¬ 
rials  industry  within  the  United  States  in 
time  of  peace  which  can  supply  the  Nation 
with  such  strategic  and  critical  metals,  min¬ 
erals,  and  materials  in  time  of  war.  To  cre¬ 
ate  such  favorable  economic  climate  and  to 
accomplish  the  other  objectives  of  this  act 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reestablish  a  principle 
in  the  regulation  of  import  duties  on  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  provide  for  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  between  foreign  producers  and 
domestic  producers. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Materials 
Authority,  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Authority) ,  which  shall  have 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  strategic  and  critical  metal, 
mineral,  and  material  whenever  the  Author¬ 
ity  certifies  that  such  strategic  and  critical 
metal,  mineral,  or  material  requires  relief 
as  authorized  herein. 

(b)  The  Authority  may,  subject  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  appoint  such  employees 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act  and  shall  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  All  powers  vested  in,  delegated  to, 
or  otherwise  properly  exercisable  by  the 
President  or  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  strategic 
and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  materials, 
are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  shall  be  exer¬ 
cisable  by  the  Authority,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  the  right  to  invoke  the  various 
escape  clauses,  reservations,  and  options 
therein  contained,  and  to  exercise  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  any  rights  or  privileges 
therein  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Authority  is  authorized  and 
directed  from  time  to  time,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  herein  provided,  to  prescribe 
and  establish  import  duties  upon  strategic 
and  critical  metals,  minerals,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials,  which  will  provide  for  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition  between  domestic  ar¬ 
ticles  and  like  or  similar  fdreign  articles  in 
the  principal  market  or  markets  of  the 
United  States.  A  foreign  article  shall  be 
considered  as  providing  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  to  United  States  producers  of 
a  like  or  similar  article  if  the  Authority 
finds  as  a  fact  that  the  landed  duty  paid 
price  of  the  foreign  article  in  the  principal 
market  or  markets  in  the  United  States  is 
a  fair  price,  including  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  importers,  and  is  not  substantially 
below  the  price,  including  a  reasonable  profit 
for  domestic  producers,  at  which  the  like 
or  similar  domestic  articles  can  be  offered 
to  consumers  of  the  same  class  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  in  the  principal  market  or 
markets  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  the  landed 
duty  paid  price  of  a  foreign  article,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fair  profit  for  the  importers,  is,  and 
may  continue  to  be,  a  fair  price  under  sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Authority 
shall  take  into  consideration,  insofar  as  it 
finds  it  practicable — 
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(1)  the  lowest,  highest,  average,  and  me¬ 
dian  landed  duty  paid  price  of  the  article 
from  foreign  countries  offering  substantial 
competition: 

(2)  any  change  that  may  occur  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  foreign  countries  either  by  reason  of  de¬ 
valuation  or  because  of  a  serious  unbalance 
of  international  payments; 

(3)  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  de¬ 
signed  substantially  to  increase  exports  to 
the  United  States  by  selling  at  unreason¬ 
ably  low  and  uneconomic  prices  to  secure 
additional  dollar  credits; 

(4)  Increases  or  decreases  of  domestic 
production  and  of  imports  on  the  basis  of 
both  unit  volume  of  articles  produced  and 
articles  imported,  and  the  respective  per¬ 
centages  of  each; 

(5)  the  actual  and  potential  future  ration 
of  volume  and  value  of  imports  to  volume 
and  value  of  production,  respectively; 

(6)  the  probable  extent  and  duration  of 
changes  in  production  costs  and  practices; 
and 

(7)  the  degree  to  which  normal  cost  re¬ 
lationships  may  be  affected  by  grants,  sub¬ 
sidies  (effected  through  multiple  rates  of 
export  exchange,  or  otherwise),  excises,  ex¬ 
port  taxes,  or  other  taxes,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  country  of  origin;  and  any  other  factors 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  appear  likely  to  affect  production 
costs  and  competitive  relationships. 

(c)  Decreases  or  increases  in  import  duties 
designed  to  provide  for  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  between  foreign  and  domestic 
articles  may  be  made  by  the  Authority 
either  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  person  or  group  showing  ade¬ 
quate  and  proper  interest  in  the  import 
duties  in  question:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  change  in  any  import  duty  shall  be  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Authority  until  after  it  shall 
have  first  conducted  a  full  investigation  and 
presented  tentative  proposals  followed  by  a 
public  hearing  at  which  interested  parties 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

(d)  The  Authority,  in  setting  import  dut¬ 
ies  so  as  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  as  herein  provided,  may,  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
prescribe  specific  duties  or  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty  upon  the  foreign  value  or  export 
value  as  defined  in  sections  402  (c)  and  402 

(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  upon  the 
United  States  value  as  defined  in  section 
402  (e)  of  said  act. 

(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to 
transfer  any  article  from  the  dutiable  list 
to  the  free  list,  or  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list. 

(f)  Any  increase  or  decrease  in  import  du¬ 
ties  ordered  by  the  Authority  shall  become 
effective  90  days  after  such  order  is  an¬ 
nounced:  Provided,  That  any  such  order  is 
first  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Author¬ 
ity  and  is  not  disapproved,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress 
within  60  days  thereafter. 

(g)  No  order  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Authority  under  this  section  which  increases 
existing  import  duties  on  foreign  articles 
if  the  Authority  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  operates,  or  the  domestic 
article  is  produced,  in  a  wasteful,  inefficient, 
or  extravagant  manner. 

(h)  The  Authority,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subdivisions  (c)  and  (f)  in  this 
section,  may  impose  quantitative  limits  on 
the  importation  of  any  foreign  article  in 
such  amounts,  and  for  such  periods,  as  it 
finds  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
such  quantitative  limit  shall  be  imposed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any  foreign 
trade  agreement  in  effect  pursuant  to  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
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(1)  The  term  “domestic  article”  means  an 
article  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or 
product  of  the  United  States;  and  the  term 
“foreign  article"  means  an  article  wholly  or 
in  part  the  growth  or  product  of  a  foreign 
country. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States”  includes  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  “foreign  country”  means 
any  empire,  country,  dominion,  colony,  or 
protectorate,  or  any  subdivision  or  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof  (other  than  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions). 

(4)  The  term  “landed  duty  paid  price" 
means  the  price  of  any  foreign  article  after 
payment  of  the  applicable  customs  or  im¬ 
port  duties  and  other  necessary  charges,  as 
represented  by  the  acquisition  cost  to  an 
importing  consumer,  dealer,  retailer,  or 
manufacturer,  or  the  offering  price  to  a  con¬ 
sumer,  dealer,  retailer,  or  manufacturer,  if 
imported  by  an  agent. 

(J)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  functions  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  entry 
and  declaration  of  foreign  articles  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  a  change  in  basis  of  value 
has  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
division  (d)  of  this  section,  and  for  the 
form  o {  invoice  required  at  time  of  entry. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noticed  today  that  a  very  interesting  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
hours  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader,  I  desire  to  yield 
1  hour  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has 
devoted  such  great  study  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Masssachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
which  is  S.  3650,  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  6.  Information  and  advice;  Any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  found  to  be  eligible  by  the 
Board  for  assistance  under  this  act  may  apply 
to  appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  for  technical  information, 
market  research,  or  any  other  form  of  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  which  might  be  of 
assistance  in  the  development  of  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods  of  production  and  in  the 
development  of  new  lines  of  production. 
Similarly,  any  community  or  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  corporation  found  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  act  may  apply  to 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  for  such  information  and 
advice  as  will  enable  it  to  develop  a  more 
balanced  and  diversified  economy, 

I  now  move  to  section  8  of  the  bill, 
paragraph  (a)  (I),  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sec.  8.  Unemployment  compensation:  (a) 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Secretary")  shall  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  United  States  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  in  which  an 
enterprise,  or  community,  with  respect  to 
which  a  certificate  of  eligibility  has  been 
issued  under  this  act,  is  located,  under  which 
the  State,  as  agent  of  the  United  States, 


will  make  supplementary  payments  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  unemployed  individuals  in  the 
State  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  and 
will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and  with  other  State  agencies  in  making 
payments  of  compensation  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  bill  is  very  comprehensive.  Un¬ 
der  paragraph  (a)  (4),  it  provides,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

(4)  In  any  case  where  an  unemployed 
individual  receiving  supplementary  compen¬ 
sation  under  this  section  is  no  longer  en¬ 
titled  to  payment  of  compensation  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  laws  of  the 
State  solely  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  which  such  compensation  is 
payable  under  such  laws,  there  shall  be  paid 
to  such  individual,  out  of  amounts  paid  to 
such  State  by  the  United  States  for  such 
purpose  and  without  cost  to  such  State,  com¬ 
pensation  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  rate 
of  State  unemployment  compensation  and 
any  supplementary  compensation  under  this 
section  which  he  has  receiving  immediately 
prior  to  the  time  he  was  no  longer  entitled 
to  receive  such  rate. 

HELP  FOR  DISTRESSED  AREAS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
NEEDED 

Without  discussing  the  bill  further,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  bill  which 
has  been  drafted  apparently  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statement  of  the  State 
Department  that  whenever  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  agreements  which  have  been 
made  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
result  in  unemployment  or  injury  to  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States,  the  industry 
so  affected  shall  be  compensated,  and 
the  workingmen  shall  be  compensated 
and  trained  for  other  work. 

Since  there  are  now  124  depressed 
labor  market  areas  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  time  that  some  cognizance  should 
be  taken  of  the  fact.  If  Congress  is  to 
continue  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
continue  the  free-trade  policy,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  some  compensation  is  due  the 
affected  areas  and  their  workingmen. 
However,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  policy 
which  builds  up  a  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  H.  R.  9474.  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  of¬ 
fering  the  amendment,  because  if  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  trade  agreements  are  to 
be  continued,  naturally  there  must  be 
some  protection  for  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry.  The  amendment  provides  for 
such  compensation  and  adjustment. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  9474,  and 
I  shall  discuss  it  in  a  moment. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  yesterday,  entitled  “Japan  Must 
‘Make  a  Living,’  President  Warns  Ed¬ 
itors."  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  exactly  correct.  The  article, 
commenting  on  the  President’s  speech, 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

It  is  true,  he  remarked,  that  you  cannot 
keep  any  other  country  in  the  world  free  by 
money  alone. 

At  another  point  the  article  reads: 

He  cited  four  examples  of  types  of  argu- 
ments  which  he  said  were  brought  to  his 
attention  consistently,  each  having  some 
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element  of  truth,  but  none  by  itself  advanc¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  welfare. 

In  this  category  General  Eisenhower - . 

I  prefer  to  call  him  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  now - 

listed  assertions  that — 

1.  The  United  States  cannot  be  an  Atlas 
and  carry  all  other  free  countries  on  its  own 
shoulders  and  so  should  stop  so-called 
give-away  foreign  aid  programs. 

It  is  true,  he  remarked,  that  you  cannot 
keep  any  other  country  in  the  world  free  by 
money  alone. 

2.  America’s  allies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  trade  with  the  Reds. 

Of  course,  it  is  true,  the  President  said, 
that  we  should  not  provide  our  would-be 
destroyers  with  the  means  by  which  to 
destroy  us. 

3.  This  country  should  not  “get  involved” 
in  southeast  Asia. 

He  said  it  is  true  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  strong  enough  to  defend  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  unless  threatened 
nations  are  determined  to  remain  free  they 
will  fall  prey  to  Red  domination. 

4.  The  United  States  should  not  Import 
goods  from  countries  that  have  wages  and 
living  standards  drastically  lower  than  those 
prevailing  here. 

Of  course,  General  Eisenhower  said,  this 
country  must  not  open  its  gates  to  such  a 
flood  of  low-price  imports  as  to  result  in 
breadlines  of  unemployed  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  direct  my  atten¬ 
tion  particularly  to  the  second  point: 

America's  allies  should  not  be  allowed  to 
trade  with  the  Reds. 

I  revert  to  my  earlier  discussion  of  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  of  yesterday,  written  by  a  special 
finance  writer,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
United  States  has  it  in  her  hands,  on 
two  counts,  to  delay  indefinitely  any 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  Soviet 
Russia:  The  first  is  the  atomic  bomb. 
I  would  add,  too,  Mr.  President,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  the  atomic  bomb,  which  is 
in  question  just  now.  We  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
methods  and  means  to  deliver  it. 

The  second  point  is  the  arming  of  the 
Reds. 

FOREIGN  AID  BENEFICIARIES  ENJOY  BRISK  TRADB 
WITH  REDS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  since  1947.  Since  1948,  I  have,  at 
intervals,  submitted  evidence,  beginning 
1948,  that  trade  between  the  European 
nations,  which  were  the  first  nations  to 
receive  Marshall  plan  aid,  and  Soviet 
Russia  has  never  abated.  It  has  never 
diminished.  Those  countries  never  had 
any  idea  of  its  being  diminished. 

In  1948  and  1949,  I  submitted  a  list  of 
96  trade  agreements  which  were  in  effect 
between  the  17  so-called  Marshall  plan 
countries  and  Russia.  The  countries 
which  were  receiving  Marshall  plan  aid 
were  selling  to  Russia  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  fight  a  war,  including  tool  steel, 
ball  bearings,  and  engines.  When  the 
war  began  in  China,  that  material  found 
its  way  into  China.  We  were  arming 
our  enemies  so  that  they  could  fight  the 
boys  we  sent  to  Korea. 

We  are  still  continuing  to  follow  the 
same  practice.  The  $50  billion  which 
the  United  States  has  paid  in  cash  and 
materials  since  World  War  II  for  the 
benefit  of  Marshall  plan  aid  has  largely 
gone  to  build  up  European  nations  which 
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are  now  furnishing  material  to  Russia 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  and 
which  have  been  doing  so  continuously 
since  World  War  II. 

We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  cold 
war.  I  have  heretofore  today  mentioned 
our  good  friend.  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
I  am  completely  convinced  that  next  to 
his  love  for  Great  Britain,  Sir  Winston 
loves  America. 

"COLD  WAR”  AND  “IRON  CURTAIN”  EMPTY 
PHRASES 

Now,  where  do  we  have  a  cold  war? 
“Cold  war”  was  a  phrase  invented  by 
Mr,  Churchill.  But  we  have  had  no  cold 
war,  Mr.  President.  A  cold  war  would 
be  an  economic  war.  We  have  had  no 
economic  war.  We  simply  give  money 
to  European  nations,  who  furnish  it  to 
Russia  or  her  satellite  nations  on  the 
first  bounce.  The  European  nations 
simply  furnish  to  the  Communist  na¬ 
tions  goods  paid  for  with  money  we  have 
given  the  European  nations.  They  sup¬ 
ply  the  so-called  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
Russia  and  her  satellite  nations,  with  na- 
terials  with  which  to  wage  war.  Where 
did  we  get  the  idea  of  Iron  Curtain 
countries?  Prom  the  same  source,  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  is  a  very  prolific  coiner  of 
phrases.  Where  is  this  Iron  Curtain? 
Countries  wishing  to  trade  with  so- 
called  Iron  Curtain  nations,  Russia  and 
satellite  nations,  have  no  difficulty  pene¬ 
trating  the  Iron  Curtain.  So  I  would 
say  there  has  been  a  very  ragged  Iron 
Curtain,  and  no  cold  war;  we  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  retained  the  decep¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  now  address  myself  to  No.  4  in 
the  article  published  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  yesterday,  to  which  I  previously  re¬ 
ferred  : 

The  United  States  should  not  Import 
goods  from  countries  that  have  wages  and 
living  standards  drastically  lower  than  those 
prevailing  here. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SHOULD  BRING  FAIR  RETURN 

No  one  of  my  acquaintance,  or  of 
whom  I  have  knowledge,  has  ever  said 
we  should  not  import  goods  from  other 
countries.  We  should,  of  course,  have 
foreign  trade.  In  an  article  appearing 
in  an  issue  of  Life  magazine  which  is 
currently  on  the  newsstands,  it  is  stated 
very  emphatically  that  certain  Senators, 
including  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  are  against  foreign  trade. 

The  newer  generation,  the  one  which 
has  grown  up  during  the  past  20  years, 
apparently  believes  that  if  one  desires 
to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  for  his  money, 
he  is  against  foreign  trade.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  all  persons  of  whom  he 
has  knowledge  and  who  discuss  foreign 
trade  in  a  sensible  manner,  are  in  favor 
of  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
reasonable  competition.  They  are  in 
favor  of  making  effective  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty 
of  levying  tariffs,  and  of  letting  Con¬ 
gress  do  what  the  Constitution  says  it 
must  do,  namely,  adjust  duties,  im¬ 
posts,  and  excises,  or  tariffs  or  import 
fees — whatever  one  may  wish  to  call 
them — on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  competition.  That  means  that  the 
tariff  or  duty  would  represent  the  dif¬ 


ference  existing  in  wages,  taxes,  and 
other  pertinent  costs  of  doing  business, 
considering  efficiency,  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  other  countries.  It 
means  that  such  tariffs  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  continually  on  the  basis  of  the 
difference  in  costs  of  production  in  this 
country  and  those  in  the  chief  competing 
nations. 

TAKE  PROFIT  OUT  OF  SWEATSHOP  LABOR 

Does  that  sound  as  if  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  is  against  foreign  trade, 
or  does  it  appear  from  that  statement 
that  he  thinks  we  should  not  trade  with 
lower-standard-of-living  nations?  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  simply 
in  favor  of  taking  the  profit  out  of 
sweatshop  labor.  Let  foreign  countries 
have  equal  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  but  do  not  give  them  any 
advantage.  Give  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  American  workingman 
equal  access  to  his  own  market.  That 
is  an  idea  that  does  not  prevail  in  for¬ 
eign  nations. 

COMMENTS  ON  JAPAN  MADE  IN  SEPTEMBER  1951 
RECALLED 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Star  was,  “Japan 
Must  Make  a  Living,  the  President 
Warns  Editors.”  I  now  revert  to  the 
date  of  September  11,  1951,  when  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  following  some  de¬ 
bate  and  addresses  by  distinguished 
Senators  who  had  participated  in  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  of  America  just  prior 
to  that  date.  I  should  like  to  read  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  address  I  made  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1951,  which  was  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  one ; 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
Just  signed  at  San  Francisco  marked  the 
final  official  slap  at  Nationalist  China.  The 
representatives  of  that  great  nation  were 
not  invited  to  sit  in  on  the  final  treaty 
conference  with  Japan. 

I  read  further: 

The  way  has  been  paved  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Communist  China  by  Japan,  which 
will  happen  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  unless  the  public  realizes  what  the 
administration's  long-range  program  really 
is  and  prevents  such  recognition. 

I  continue  to  read: 

We  have  been  able  to  postpone  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Communist  China  by  the  United 
Nations  by  informing  the  people  of  the  real 
plan  of  our  own  State  Department  to  ma¬ 
neuver  such  recognition  while  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

ACHESON  WILL  NOT  USE  VETO  TO  PREVENT 
RECOGNITION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  Acheson  came  back  from  his  European 
trip  early  in  1950,  and  in  an  hour-long  speech 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress  told  us 
nothing  that  we  had  not  heard  50  times  be¬ 
fore,  or  that  had  not  been  previously  stated 
by  his  henchmen,  except,  buried  in  one  para¬ 
graph  in  the  middle  of  his  speech — leading 
up  to  it  fast  and  getting  away  from  it  fast — 
he  said  that  we  would  not  use  the  veto  to 
prevent  recognition  of  Communist  China  by 
the  United  Nations.  He  has  never  changed 
the  statement.  He  has  never  changed  his 
attitude. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  POSITION  ON  RED  CHINA  VETO 
UNCHANGED 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  said 
that  on  September  11,  1951,  and  as  yet 
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the  present  Secretary  of  State  has  not 
taken  a  position  different  from  that  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  State.  He  has 
said  we  would  be  justified  in  using  the 
veto.  He  has  said  we  would  not  let  them 
shoot  their  way  into  the  United  Nations. 
But  he  has  not  said  we  will  use  the  veto 
to  prevent  it. 

I  read  further  from  my  September  11, 
1951,  address,  which  seems  to  be  running 
particularly  true  so  far: 

We  now  have  free  trade  with  Japan.  They 
are  sending  their  sewing  machines,  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  precision  instruments,  and  101 
other  things,  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  disarrange  our  American  economy 
through  eliminating  American  workingmen’s 
Jobs  and  wiping  out  American  investments. 
However,  by  continued  emergencies,  bringing 
in  constantly  increasing  taxes  and  new 
money  from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  we  are  able  to  keep  our  economy 
going.  Eventually  we  must  protect  our  own 
higher  standard  of  living  from  that  of  the 
7  to  15  cents  per  hour  Japanese  labor. 

Then  when  we  stop  sending  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  Japan  annually,  they 
must  trade  with  China.  Japan  must  buy  her 
raw  materials  and  sell  her  manufactured 
articles  in  China. 

The  final  downfall  of  Nationalist  China 
was  the  result  of  the  brutal  State  Depart¬ 
ment  action  in  utterly  ignoring  the  almost 
century-old  friendship  between  China  and 
us  and  the  fact  that  China  is  probably  one 
of  the  few  nations  whose  interests  are  paral¬ 
lel  with  our  own. 

Quite  probably  we  shall  resume  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Kaesong,  or  some  other  place 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  there  will  be 
peace  in  Korea.  Our  representative  will 
agree  to  confine  our  activities  in  Asia  to  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  38th  parallel  as  already 
outlined:  then  there  will  be  no  more  inter¬ 
ference  with  Russia’s  activities  in  consoli¬ 
dating  her  gains  in  Nationalist  China  and  in 
Asia  during  the  next  15  to  24  months. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  now. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  seeing  the  next 
move  by  Japan,  which  will  be  trade  with 
China,  her  natural  trading  ally.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  who  controls  China,  and  our 
State  Department  at  that  time  made 
sure  who  controlled  her,  there  will  be 
such  trading  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  to  the  bill  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  life  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  the  bill  introduced  by  me  on 
February  23,  1954. 

PRO-AMERICAN  RESOURCES  AMENDMENT 
EXPLAINED 

The  first  paragraph  of  my  bill,  which 
is  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
extending  the  life  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  reads  as  follows : 

That  as  used  in  this  act  the  term  “strategic 
and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  materials” 
means  any  metal  or  mineral  ore  or  concen¬ 
trate  not  fabricated  into  finished  form,  and 
any  other  material,  which  is  determined  to 
be  strategic  or  critical  under  section  2  (a) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock¬ 
piling  Act. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  there  are  approximately 
75  such  metals,  minerals,  and  materials. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  in  section 
5  (b)  (2)  of  my  bill,  which  now  is  sub¬ 
mitted  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill,  it  is  stated  that — 

The  authority  shall  take  into  consider¬ 
ation,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  it  practicable— 
•  •  •  •  • 
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(2)  any  change  that  may  occur  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  foreign  countries  either  by  reason  of  de¬ 
valuation  or  because  of  a  serious  unbalance 
of  international  payments— 

In  other  words,  the  Authority  would  be 
allowed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  foreign  exchange  for  trade 
advantage. 

The  next  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

(3)  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  de¬ 
signed  substantially  to  increase  exports  to 
the  United  States  by  selling  at  unreasonably 
low  and  uneconomic  prices  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  dollar  credits. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  means  to 
take  cognizance  of  subsidized  exports  by 
foreign  nations  to  the  United  States. 

A  little  later  in  that  subsection  we  find 
the  following: 

(7)  The  degree  to  which  normal  cost  re¬ 
lationships  may  be  affected  by  grants,  sub¬ 
sidies  (affected  through  multiple  rates  of 
export  exchange,  or  otherwise),  excises,  ex¬ 
port  taxes,  or  other  taxes,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  country  of  origin;  and  any  other  factors 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  appear  likely  to  affect  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  competitive  relationships. 

FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  COMPETITION  PRINCIPLE 
SAFEGUARDED 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  cogni¬ 
zance  could  be  taken  of  any  manipula¬ 
tion  to  defeat  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  providing  for  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition  between  foreign 
producers  and  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  President,  after  having  described 
the  bill  and  having  read  it,  I  desire  to 
state  that  if  the  bill  is  accepted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure, 
then  in  the  case  of  any  strategic  or  crit¬ 
ical  metal,  mineral,  or  material  that  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  the  tariff  or  import  fee  or 
duty  would  be  fixed  by  the  Authority,  in 
the  manner  described — in  other  words, 
on  a  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  compe¬ 
tition,  meaning  that  United  States  pro¬ 
ducers  and  workingmen  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  would  have  equal  access  to  the 
United  States  market,  their  own  market, 
without  either  any  advantage  or  any  dis¬ 
advantage. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  VERSUS  JOBS 

Mr.  President,  we  now  take  up  the 
effects  of  the  trade  deals  we  have  made 
with  foreign  countries  on  employment  in 
the  United  States.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  creating  jobs  for  foreign  work¬ 
ers  and  unemployment  for  American 
workers. 

It  is  doing  this  through  proforeign 
trade  agreements  enabling  the  products 
of  peon,  coolie,  and  sweatshop  foreign 
labor  to  undercut  products  of  American 
labor  in  our  own  markets. 

The  State  Department  is  forcing  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  out  of  work,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  industries  and  jobs  that  are 
their  source  of  livelihood,  and  turning 
these  jobs  over  to  low-wage,  low-taxed 
foreign  competitors. 

It  has  wrecked  the  coal-mining  indus¬ 
try,  the  zinc,  lead,  and  other  mining  in¬ 
dustries,  is  damaging  the  textile,  chemi¬ 
cal,  glass,  pottery,  electrical  goods  and 
scores  of  other  manufacturing  industries 
and  workingmen,  and  threatens  every 
manufacurer  and  wage  earner  in  the 


United  States  whose  product  is  now  or 
may  be  subject  to  foreign  competition. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  of  this  Nation,  one 
of  the  companies  which  assisted  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  chemical  industry  in  this 
country  following  World  War  I,  has 
stated  that  unless  something  is  done  in 
the  way  of  protection  of  the  chemical 
industry,  by  maintaining  a  duty  or  tariff 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  wages, 
taxes,  and  cost  of  doing  business  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  costs  in  the 
chief  competitive  nation,  the  chemical 
industry  will  move  back  on  the  Rhine. 
We  shall  automatically  get  rid  of  it.  It 
will  go  back  where  it  was  before  World 
War  I.  Some  of  us  still  remember  the 
condition  of  the  chemical  industry  in 
World  War  I.  Some  of  us  were  in  that 
war.  The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
took  a  battery  of  field  artillery  to  France. 
He  knew  very  little  about  the  chemical 
industry,  but  he  did  know  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Nation  were  very  much  wor¬ 
ried  as  to  how  to  conduct  a  war  with¬ 
out  it. 

UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIES  SACRIFICED  FOR 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  State  Department  is  sacrificing 
American  industry  willfully,  knowingly, 
and  deliberately.  It  wishes  to  continue 
doing  it,  and  it  will  continue  if  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  giving  the  State 
Department  power  over  every  industrial 
job  in  America,  is  extended. 

One  year  ago  Congress  extended  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  June  12,  1954. 
At  the  time  Congress. extended  the  act 
for  1  year  there  were  16  distressed  major 
industrial  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
18  distressed  smaller  areas,  a  total  of  34 
distressed  areas.  Today  there  are  51 
distressed  major  areas  and  73  distressed 
smaller  areas,  a  total  of  124. 

The  number  of  distressed  major  areas 
has  more  than  tripled,  and  the  number 
of  distressed  smaller  areas  has  quad¬ 
rupled  during  the  year  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been  permitted  to  further 
wreck  employment  and  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  having  to  help  feed  hungry  American 
citizens  made  jobless  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  A  specific  example  is  cited  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  issue  of 
Wednesday,  June  16,  1954,  under  the 
headline  “Surplus  Foods  Are  Godsend  to 
the  Unemployed  Miners."  A  report  from 
Norton,  Va.,  stated: 

A  lot  of  surplus  Government  food  is  reach¬ 
ing  eager  and  grateful  consumers  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  reason  is  they  are  un¬ 
employed — 80  percent  or  more  of  them  coal 
miners  from  an  industry  that  is  having  its 
own  private  depression. 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  industry  is  suf¬ 
fering  depression,  but  it  is  not  private. 
It  is  very  public.  Some  three  dozen  coal- 
producing  centers  of  the  United  States 
are  now  officially  listed  as  distressed 
areas. 

The  miners  know  the  reason  for  this 
depression,  and  their  organizations  have 
stated  it  in  many  public  expressions. 
The  operators  know  the  reason  for  this 
depression  and  have  stated  it  in  many 
public  expressions. 


JOBS  FOR  FOREIGN  OIL  WORKERS;  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  FOR  AMERICANS 

The  reason  is  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  prefers  a  prosperous  and  rich  for¬ 
eign  oil  industry  with  jobs  for  Mideast, 
Far  East  and  Venezuelan  oil  workers,  to 
a  healthy  American  coal  industry  em¬ 
ploying  American  coal  miners. 

In  1952  the  State  Department  rushed 
through  a  trade  agreement  with  Vene¬ 
zuela  cutting  duties  on  residual  fuel  oils 
50  and  75  percent. 

Thus  the  State  Department  wilfully 
and  knowingly  opened  the  gates  to  un¬ 
limited  imports  of  foreign  fuels  to  flood 
out  American  workers  from  the  mines 
and  put  them  on  skimpy  rations  shipped 
in  by  the  Agriculture  Department  from 
its  surplus  stores,  for  which  these  job¬ 
less  miners  helped  to  pay  when  they  had 
work. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ENGAGED  IN  INDUSTRY¬ 
WRECKING  AND  UNION-BUSTING 

Of  course,  the  trade  agreement  with 
Venezuela  is  available  under  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  to  other  nations — • 
meaning  the  Middle  East  and  any  other 
area. 

I  charge  that  in  the  1952  agreement 
with  Venezuela  the  State  Department 
deliberately  engaged  in  an  official  Gov¬ 
ernment  attempt  at  union  busting,  the 
union  being  the  United  Mine  Workers; 
and  at  industry  wrecking  being  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  industry  of  16  States. 

The  oil  industry  in  the  oil-producing 
States  also  has  been  substantially  closed 
down.  The  last  word  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  had  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas  was  to  the  effect  that 
production  is  now  rationed  to  17  days 
a  month. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  can  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  only  last  week  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas  cut  the  number  of 
producing  days  to  16.  So  since  the  last 
word  the  Senator  had  from  the  governor, 
the  working  time  has  been  reduced  an¬ 
other  day.  Next  month,  during  a  31- 
day  month,  production  will  be  permitted 
on  only  16  days. 

IMPORTS  CUT  DOMESTIC  OIL  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
allocation  of  16  days  is  due  to  imports 
of  petroleum. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  believes  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  im¬ 
ports.  Before  a  vote  is  reached  on  the 
pending  bill  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  will  certainly  try  to  see  if  some 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  brought  about  among 
those  who  favor  the  3 -year  extension. 
If  I  could  be  assured  that  here  would  be 
a  study,  by  the  Congress  of  the  problems 
which  will  arise  in  many  domestic  in¬ 
dustries,  and  that  we  would  not  be 
getting  rid  of  the  entire  problem  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  executive  agencies, 
I  would  not  be  fearful  of  the  proposed 
extension.  I  certainly  wish  to  have 
some  assurance  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  will  not  be  getting  rid  of  this 
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problem  entirely,  because  it  needs  fur¬ 
ther  study  by  the  Congress. 

MORE  CONCESSIONS  IN  OFFING  IF  TRADE  ACT  IS 
EXTENDED 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  term  he  has  been 
very  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
believe  he  is  cognizant  of  the  work  that 
committee  is  now  doing.  The  first  re¬ 
port  will  be  printed  early  next  week,  I 
hope.  The  committee  was  able  to  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  information  with  respect 
to  the  petroleum  industry,  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  gas  industry  in  relation 
to  various  communities  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  as  to  the  effect  which 
imports  have  had  on  the  production  of 
oil  and  coal  and  the  use  of  gas. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  which  would 
extend  for  1  year  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  the  State  Department  could 
make  further  concessions  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  has  announced  that  it  fully 
intends  to  make  certain  further  conces¬ 
sions. 

PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION  OFFERED 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  which  would  put  all  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials — they 
are  now  properly  known  as  critical  ma¬ 
terials,  of  which  there  are  75,  including 
petroleum,  which  are  necessary  in  the 
national  defense,  under  an  authority 
consisting  of  four  Cabinet  officers  and 
the  president  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
They  would  be  given  the  power  to  fix  the 
duty  or  tariff  on  those  commodities  on 
the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  competi¬ 
tion,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
problems  that  beset  the  industries,  and 
in  that  way  give  the  local  producer  in 
the  last  analysis  an  equal  right  to  his 
own  market. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  given  to  the  foreign  producer 
and  no  advantage  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  all 
would  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
reasonable  competition. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
materially  assist  our  Nation  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  its  defense  and  maintaining 
its  materials  for  its  defense,  and  in  an¬ 
swering  the  problems  that  beset  the 
petroleum  industry  and  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  the  State  Department  not 
only  can  destroy  any  manufacturing  or 
resource  industry  in  the  United  States, 
using  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  a 
weapon ;  it  can  bust  any  union. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  the  most 
effective  union-busting  device  ever  in¬ 
vented  by  friends  of  foreign  labor  or 
enemies  of  the  American  workingman 
and  is  being  so  used  by  soft-handed 
diplomats  who  never  have  had  to  lift  a 
pick  or  shovel. 

Such  diplomats  used  it  in  1952  when 
they  made  their  giveaway  pact  with 
Venezuela. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreement  Act,  in 
fact,  could  be  designated  as  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  workingmen  and  investors 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Previous  to  the  1952  agreement  with 
Venezuela  the  State  Department  had 


engineered  a  trade  agreement  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  granting  concessions  as  they  always 
do  which  also,  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause,  covered  Venezuela,  the 
Near  East,  and  the  Far  East. 

FAVORED -NATION  CLAUSE  INVITES  WORLD 
COMPETITION 

This  agreement  cut  duties  on  foreign 
crude  and  residual  oils  from  21  cents  per 
barrel  to  10  cents  for  all  imports  ex¬ 
ceeding  5  percent  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  and  for  imports  not  exceeding  5 
percent  of  domestic  output  the  rate  was 
further  reduced  to  a  token  fee  of  5  V* 
cents  per  barrel. 

Mexico  canceled  this  agreement  put¬ 
ting  the  tariff  back  to  21  cents  and  our 
State  Department,  ever  mindful  of  jobs 
in  foreign  lands  and  foreign  interests 
raced  to  Venezuela,  conferred  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  military  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  dropped  tariffs  to  the  5 1/4- 
cents-per-barrel  minimum  on  all  the  oil 
that  Venezuela  or  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  under  the  favored-nations  clause, 
can  send  to  us  without  limitation. 

This  is  the  straw  that  broke  the  back 
of  the  coal  industry,  just  as  other  foreign 
trade  pacts  have  broken  the  back  of  the 
lace,  watch,  hardboard,  lead,  motorcycle, 
sewing  machine,  tunafish,  and  scores  of 
other  industries  employing  American 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  recall  that  in  1951  I  stood 
on  this  floor  debating  the  advisability  of 
renewing  the  1934  Trade  Agreement  Act. 
At  that  time  we  were  able  to  cut  the 
extension  from  3  years  to  2  years.  Al¬ 
ways  previously  the  act  had  been  re¬ 
newed  for  3  years.  That  is  why  it  came 
up  for  renewal  last  year,  when  it  was 
renewed  for  1  year,  and  why  it  is  now 
up  for  renewal  again. 

At  that  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  speaking  of  Japanese  sewing 
machines,  had  a  sewing  machine  made 
in  Japan  placed  on  one  corner  of  his 
desk  and  a  sewing  machine  made  in 
America  on  the  opposite  corner.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  them  apart  15  feet 
away.  Each  was  guaranteed  to  do  the 
work  of  the  other.  One  of  them  sold  for 
$21  wholesale  and  the  other  for  $72 
wholesale. 

There  was  a  minor  difference,  however. 
In  Japan  the  worker  who  produced  the 
Japanese  sewing  machine  received  12 
cents  an  hour  in  wages,  and  in  America 
the  American  worker  who  produced  the 
American  sewing  machine  received  $1.80 
to  $2  an  hour  in  wages.  Today  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  business  in  this  country  is 
on  the  way  out.  It  has  been  materially 
injured,  and  no  relief  has  been  granted. 

MINERS  DRIVEN  OFF  JOBS  BY  FOREIGN  OIL  PUT 
ON  FOOD  RELIEF 

To  return  to  the  trade  pact  with  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  which  has  flooded  this  Nation 
with  foreign  oil,  today  some  200,000  coal 
miners  are  out  of  work  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  sending  food  to 
them  to  keep  their  families  from  going 
hungry. 

A  recent  Washington  news  report 
stated  that  a  carload  of  food  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  Wise  County,  Va„  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  its  public  welfare  director  among 
1,500  unemployed  families,  80  percent  or 
more  of  them  families  of  coal  miners. 


June  2k 

The  on-the-scene  report  stated  that 
the  car  brought  30,000  pounds  of  surplus 
Cheddar  cheese  labeled  “Donated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.” 

At  least  when  we  donate  food  to  our 
own  people  it  is  not  labeled  as  a  gift 
from  England  or  Czechoslovakia  or  some 
other  country.  At  least  we  get  our  own 
name  on  the  donations. 

RELIEF  RATIONS  FOR  JOBLESS  KENTUCKY  COAL 
MINERS  LISTED 

A  breakdown  also  was  given  in  the 
news  report  of  the  foods  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  families  or  unemployed  coal 
miners  in  Bell  County,  Ky.,  another  dis¬ 
tressed  coal-mining  area. 

For  each  person  per  month,  it  was 
reported,  there  is  1  pound  each  of  butter, 
beef,  cheese,  and  navy  beans,  8  ounces 
of  shortening — in  this  case  cottonseed 
oils,  3  pounds  of  potatoes  for  each  child, 
and  12  pounds  of  potatoes  for  each  adult. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  doubts  that  any  Venezuelan  oil 
worker,  whose  job  has  been  made  secure 
by  our  State  Department,  has  to  subsist 
on  such  short  rations,  unless  it  be 
potatoes. 

Venezuela  has  a  rigid  quota  on  imports 
of  potatoes  from  the  United  States, 
which  works  out  to  13y2  pounds  per 
Venezuelan. 

The  pro-foreign-trade  program  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  surplus-food 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  present  a  strange  anomoly. 

As  the  State  Department  creates  more 
unemployment  in  the  United  States,  as 
it  is  certain  to  do  if  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  is  extended,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to 
relieve  to  some  extent  its  $6y2  billion 
surplus  of  foods  produced  under  its  pro¬ 
tective  farm  program. 

This  offers  possibilties — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  State  Department  has  them 
in  contemplation  under  its  lorrg-range 
planning — it  offers  possibilities  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  farm  surplus  almost  entirely. 

HELP  FOR  JOBLESS  NEEDED 

In  connection  with  the  bills  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  to  help  employment 
and  to  protect  industries,  something  may 
yet  be  done,  especially  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  with  respect  to  strategic  minerals 
and  materials  is  adopted. 

The  State  Department,  through  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  pro-foreign-trade  pro¬ 
gram — assuming  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  extended — can  conceivably  in¬ 
crease  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  to  a  point  where  more  millions 
would  be  dependent  on  surplus  farm 
products  for  their  bare  subsistence. 

In  that  event,  toward  which  the  State 
Department  has  made  great  progress, 
Mr.  Benson’s  storage  worries  would  be 
over.  The  drawback  is  that  then  there 
would  be  no  one  to  pay  the  taxes  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  support  program. 

Of  course,  in  all  the  objectives  to 
which  the  State  Department  program 
has  been  pointed  for  25  years,  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  the  least  considered. 
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AMERICAN  WAGE  EARNER  WORLD’S  BEST  MARKET 

Mr.  President  the  finest  market  in  the 
■world  for  any  product,  whether  it  be  an 
agricultural  or  an  industrial  product,  is 
an  American  citizen  who  is  employed. 

An  American  wage  earner,  enjoying 
the  living  standards  of  American  wage 
earners,  is  a  better  market  for  either 
goods  or  services  than  foreign  workers, 
earning  one-third  to  one-twentieth  an 
American  wage. 

When  the  State  Department,  through 
a  trade  deal,  destroys  an  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  jobs  it  destroys 
also  American  markets,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  the  market  offered  by  employed 
American  consumers  with  their  desire 
to  own  good  homes,  good  cars,  good 
household  conveniences  and  to  give 
their  sons  and  daughters  good  food,  good 
health  and  good  educations. 

Mr.  President,  proponents  of  free 
trade  contend  that  extension  of  the  act 
is  necessary  to  an  expanding  foreign 
trade  and  the  national  economy.  That 
was  their  contention  a  year  ago  when 
the  act  was  extended  for  1  year  or  until 
June  12,  1954. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
stated  earlier  in  his  remarks,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  extension  there  were  34  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
today  there  are  124  such  areas. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  not 
been  engaged  in  a  shooting  war.  We 
have  enjoyed  conditions  more  closely 
approximating  peacetime  than  in  any 
period  during  the  past  15  years  and  at 
the  same  time  have  maintained  high- 
level  defense  production.  If  ever  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  to  bear  out 
in  any  measure  the  promises  held  out 
by  its  advocates  the  past  year  was  the 
time  for  it  to  do  so. 

By  March  of  this  year  the  number  of 
distressed  areas  had  increased  from  34 
to  80. 

EIGHTY  DISTRESSED  AREAS  MARCH  31J  124  AREAS 
TODAY 

Mr.  President,  on  March  31  of  this 
year,  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
discussed  the  80  distressed  areas  that 
then  existed  in  the  United  States,  the 
industries  in  those  areas  which  were  in 
distress,  and  gave  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  amount  or  value  of  competing 
imports  from  foreign  countries  causing 
the  distress  to  American  industries  and 
communities. 

I  said  at  that  time: 

The  United  States  has  the  resources,  the 
ability,  and  the  capital  to  maintain  a  strong, 
balanced  economy,  but  that  ‘‘over  a  period 
of  two  decades  there  has  been  developed 
five  approaches  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the 
Nation’s  living  standards,  built  up  over  a 
period  of  175  years,  and  to  average  them 
with  lower  standards  prevailing  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Each  of  these  approaches  was  detailed 
in  my  remarks,  including  the  economic 
approach,  which  was  started  in  1934  with 
the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

I  said  that  as  a  result  of  this  act  we 
have  industries  that  are  hurt,  industries 
partially  destroyed,  industries  half  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  industries  that  are  almost 
completely  destroyed. 


WE  CREATE  OWN  DISTRESS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  we  have  created  and  are  creating 
our  own  depressed  industries  and  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  through  diplomatic 
schemes  and  deals  designed  to  fatten 
foreign  competition  against  American 
goods  and  materials,  whatever  the  cost 
of  sacrifice  to  American  industries,  in¬ 
vestors,  workers,  or  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  protection  to 
the  foreign  nations  which  depend  upon 
us  for  support  or  protection  is  to  be  found 
in  our  maintaining  our  high  living 
standards  and  our  economic  integrity. 
The  very  thing  they  promote  is  tearing 
us  down  to  the  point  where  we  not  only 
cannot  protect  them,  but  we  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves.  Perhaps,  Mr.  President, 
it  might  be  well  to  look  at  the  hole  card 
some  time  and  see  if  that  might  not  be 
the  objective.  We  are  never  quite  sure 
who  is  our  most  determined  enemy,  who 
is  the  most  determined  to  destroy  us. 
It  could  be  that  the  military  threat  is 
not  the  worst  threat. 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  on  March  31, 
1954,  that  recession  can  be  relieved  by  a 
return  to  the  constitutional  American 
system  under  which  the  Congress  levies 
duties  or  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
reasonable  competition,  adding: 

Tbe  first  obligation  of  this  administration 
and  the  Congress  is  to  the  American 
economy,  with  stability  for  all  its  economic 
segments. 

The  number  of  distressed  areas  in 
March  1954  was  80. 

The  number  of  distressed  areas  at  the 
end  of  May  1954  was  124/1. 

Of  the  80  distressed  areas  in  March 
1954,  there  were  34  which  were  termed 
major  areas,  and  46  which  were  desig¬ 
nated  smaller  areas. 

The  number  of  distressed  areas  at  the 
end  of  May  1954  has,  as  I  stated  before, 
increased  to  124. 

Of  these,  51  are  major  areas;  73 
smaller  areas. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  in 
his  March  31,  1954,  remarks,  pointed  out 
that  an  unemployed  worker  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  living  in  a  smaller  area,  are  as  dis¬ 
tressed  as  are  an  unemployed  worker 
and  his  family  in  a  major  area  and  may 
have  even  greater  difficulty  in  finding 
odd  jobs  or  part-time  employment. 

DISTRESSED  AREAS  NOW  CLASSIFIED 

Distress  does  not  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  city  or  area. 

So  many  distressed  areas  have  been 
accumulating  in  recent  months,  as  im¬ 
ports  of  competitive  products  continue 
to  pour  in,  that  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  has  now  felt  impelled  to 
break  down  distressed  areas  into  two 
categories. 

Areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
that  is,  unemployment,  or  with  6  to  12 
percent  of  the  normal  working  force  job¬ 
less,  are  now  listed  as  group  4-A  areas. 

Areas  of  very  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus,  or  with  more  than  12  percent  of 
the  working  force  jobless,  have  been 
classified  4-B. 

In  other  words,  we  now  have  both  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  and  what  I  would  call 
superdistressed  areas. 


We  have  seen  superdistressed  major 
areas  and  31  superdistressed  smaller 
areas. 

Forty-four  major  areas  and  42  smaller 
areas  have  only  6  to  12  percent  of  their 
workers  unemployed  and  are  4-A. 

Four-B  major  areas  are  Lawrence, 
Mass.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Ponce,  P.  R.; 
Kenosha,  Wis.;  and  Altoona,  Johnstown, 
and  Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton,  Pa. 

The  first  two  are  textile  cities  hurt  by 
imports  of  more  than  $4,500,000,000 
worth  of  textiles  from  foreign  countries 
in  the  past  4  years,  and  by  the  curbs  and 
restrictions  placed  by  foreign  countries 
on  entry  of  American  textiles,  such  as 
have  been  imposed  for  the  past  6  years 
by  Venezuela. 

Johnstown  and  Wilkes-Barre-Hazel¬ 
ton  have  suffered  a  drastic  slump  because 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  Vene¬ 
zuela,  which  raises  barriers  against  many 
American  products,  have  brought  depres¬ 
sion  to  Pennsylvania’s  coal  industry. 

Declines  in  coal  mining  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  distress  in  Altoona. 

Kenosha’s  unemployment  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  largely  to  layoffs  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  at  a  time  when  Henry 
Ford  H,  Nash,  and  other  motor  manu¬ 
facturers  have  expanded  automobile 
manufacture  in  foreign  countries. 

In  my  remarks  of  March  31,  1954,  Mr. 
President,  I  listed  the  distressed  areas  up 
to  that  time  and  the  industries  suffering 
unemployment ;  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  unemployment  was  caused  by  com¬ 
peting  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
The  list  can  be  referred  to  readily,  and 
so  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
not  detail  the  information  contained  in 
it  at  this  time. 

He  will,  however,  list  the  areas  that 
have  been  added  since  that  time,  or 
which,  previously  in  a  general  group  IV 
classification,  have  now  been  demoted  to 
group  IV-B,  meaning  that  more  than 
12  percent  or  more  of  their  working 
force  is  jobless. 

NEW  AREAS  LISTED 

New  group  IV-A  cities,  communities, 
or  areas  are: 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora:  Unemployment  two-thirds 
higher  than  in  January.  Job  declines 
due  to  defense  contract  terminations, 
high  inventories,  lack  of  orders.  Most 
significant  cutbacks  in  nonelectrical 
machinery,  ordnance. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  for  a  moment 
at  this  point  to  comment  that  many  dis¬ 
tressed  areas,  particularly  many  of  those 
newly  distressed,  have  suffered  severe 
cutbacks  in  defense  contracts  at  a  time 
when  more  than  $2  billion  in  contracts 
have  been  placed  by  our  military  in  for¬ 
eign  nations  to  give  jobs  to  foreign 
workmen  at  American  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense;  and  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Randall 
of  the  Randall  report  advocates  still 
greater  offshore  procurement  taking 
jobs  from  American  workmen  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  to  foreigners,  many  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  unions. 

I  now  continue  with  the  list  of  new 
group  IV-A  areas  in  Blinois,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall’s  home  State: 
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Joliet:  Employment  downtrend  un¬ 
derway  since  August,  prolonged  by  recent 
cutbacks  in  defense  chemicals  and 
ordnance. 

Peoria:  Six  months’  downtrend  in 
area’s  dominant  nonelectrical  machinery 
industry,  smaller  cutbacks  in  transpor¬ 
tation  and  construction  responsible  for 
substantial  labor  surplus.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  employment  one-sixth  below,  unem¬ 
ployment  twice  as  great  as  year-ago 
level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senate  will  now  begin  to  operate  under 
the  controlled  time  limitation  in  its  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent — 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  for  the  additional  hour  which  I 
was  promised  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  an 
additional  hour  having  been  promised. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  just  used 
1  hour  which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  1  more  hour 
due. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  the  minority  leader  promised 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 

1  hour. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  I  may  be  privileged 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in 
order  to  signal  to  Senators  who  are  not 
in  the  Chamber  the  fact  that  debate  on 
the  amendments  will  begin  immediately 
after  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  was  granted  the  control  of 

2  hours  for  the  purpose  of  allotting 
time  to  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bilL  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
of  that  time  has  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty 
minutes  has  been  used  thus  far. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  there 
60  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  opposed  to  the 


bill  who  desire  to  have  time  allotted  to 
them  now? 

Hearing  no  response,  may  I  inquire 
if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  desires  an 
additional  allottment  of  time? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  desire  addi¬ 
tional  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  45 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  for  45  minutes. 

DISCUSSION  OF  NEW  DISTRESSED  AREAS 
RESUMED - INDIANA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Evansville:  Motor  ve¬ 
hicle,  aircraft  parts  layoffs  reduce  fac¬ 
tory  payrolls  significantly  since  first  of 
year. 

Fort  Wayne:  Factory  job  losses  (heavi¬ 
est  in  transportation  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery)  due  to  reduced  defense,  civil¬ 
ian  orders  lifts  surplus  to  substantial 
levels. 

The  surplus  here  is  of  course  a  labor 
surplus.  Farm  surpluses,  for  example, 
are  protected  from  foreign  competition. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  doubts 
that  anyone  in  Government  would  even 
propose  purchasing  $2  billion  worth  of 
wheat,  cotton  or  other  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  in  foreign  lands  under  an  off-shore 
procurement  program,  such  as  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  industrial  materials 
to  be  used  by  our  military. 

CROPS  PROTECTED  BUT  NOT  JOBS  OR  HUMANS 

No  protection  is  offered  to  surplus 
labor  in  America. 

Corn  is  protected  but  not  humans. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall  River:  Closing  of  two  cotton 
weaving  mills,  decline  in  rubber  respon¬ 
sible  for  recent  nonfarm  employment 
drop.  Fall  River  might  contact  free 
traders  who  right  now  are  demanding 
opening  our  markets  still  further  to  for¬ 
eign  textiles. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson:  Significant  decline  in  furni¬ 
ture-lumber  payrolls.  Lumber  is  an¬ 
other  commodity  being  increasingly  im¬ 
ported  from  low-wage  foreign  countries. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis:  Recent  factory  losses, 
heaviest  in  durable-goods  lines,  particu¬ 
larly  in  ordnance,  primary  metals,  and 
autos,  boost  labor  surplus  to  substantial 
levels.  Unemployment  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  during  1953  we  ex¬ 
ported  $6,400  million  in  foreign  aid  to 
foreign  countries,  which  set  a  new  post¬ 
war  high. 

We  imported  $10,878  million  in  foreign 
products. 

We  export  dollars  and  import  compe¬ 
tition  and  unemployment. 

We  export  payrolls  and  import  dis¬ 
tressed  cities  and  industries. 

GROUP  IV-A  AREAS  CONTINUED 

To  continue  with  our  list  of  new 
group  IV-A  areas: 

NEW  YORK 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy:  Recent 

employment  losses  led  by  ordnance,  rail¬ 
road  equipment,  and  electrical  machin¬ 
ery.  Textiles,  paper  also  edge  down. 
Unemployment  up  some  60  percent  in 
past  year. 


June  2b 

Buffalo:  Unemployment  rises  to  more 
than  double  year  ago  level.  Sharp  fac¬ 
tory  losses  have  been  centered  in  dura¬ 
ble-goods  lines,  especially  in  primary 
metals,  motor  vehicles,  and  electrical 
machinery. 

Utica-Rome:  Layoffs  in  textiles,  ap¬ 
parel,  leather  goods,  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  primary  and  fabricated  metals 
responsible  for  60  percent  unemployment 
increase  in  past  year. 

~  OHIO 

Canton :  Production  cutbacks  in  steel, 
nonelectrical  machinery  as  defense  and 
civilian  orders  decline  result  in  substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie:  Nonelectrical  machinery  leads 
general  manufacturing  decline  as  factory 
jobs  drop  one-eighth  since  March  1953. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  foreign 
friends,  assisted  by  substantial  sums  in 
American  aid,  have  been  making  great 
gains  in  the  manufacture  of  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  and  at  some  future 
time  I  may  put  in  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  I  have  showing  their  ad¬ 
vances. 

Philadelphia:  Over-the-year  declines 
in  manufacturing  primarily  responsible 
for  substantial  labor  surplus.  Transpor¬ 
tation  equipment,  machinery,  primary 
metals,  textiles  most  affected. 

Pittsburgh:  Factory  jobs  drop  to  10 
percent  below  year-ago  levels;  steel  cut¬ 
backs  responsible  for  half  of  recent  de¬ 
cline. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  FOREIGN 

COAL-STEEL  COMBINE;  IDLENESS  FOR  AMERICAN 

COAL-STEEL  WORKERS 

Mr.  President,  our  Government, 
through  negotiations  conducted  by  the 
State  Department,  recently  advanced 
$100,000,000  to  the  high  authority  of  the 
European  coal-steel  community  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  with  headquarters  in  Lux¬ 
embourg,  to  expand  production  in  those 
foreign  industries,  construct  new  hous¬ 
ing,  and  assist  any  workers  who  may  be¬ 
come  “redundant”  or  in  other  words  un¬ 
employed. 

We  know  of  no  such  assistance  to  any 
of  the  distressed  steel  or  coal  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States,  or  to  our  own 
jobless  miners  and  steel  workers. 

Reading  Increased  labor  surplus 
traceable  to  10-percent  factory  drop  over 
past  year.  Primary  metals,  apparel, 
food,  transportation  equipment  show 
sharpest  recent  losses.  Continued  de¬ 
cline  in  primary  metals  appears  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville:  Losses  in  textiles,  primary 
metals,  instruments,  Government  tobac¬ 
co  warehouses  lead  recent  downtrend. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  again  to  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  It  is  the  first 
bill  ever  introduced  in  Congress,  at 
least  which  I  have  noticed,  to  reim¬ 
burse  workers  and  industries  for  the  loss 
of  jobs  and  the  destruction  of  industry. 

FAIR  FOREIGN  TRADE  PROGRAM  WOULD  RESTORE 
DISTRESSED  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  metal  industries  will  prosper  when 
this  country  resumes  the  foreign-trade 
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policies  that  existed  during  the  first  150 
years  of  our  history,  with  American 
metals  and  textiles  given  equal  access 
to  American  markets  with  competitive 
foreign  products. 

The  favoritism  shown  to  foreign  metals 
and  foreign  textiles  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  is  bringing  dis¬ 
tress  and  unemployment  to  the  American 
textile  and  metals  industry. 

We  come  now  to  the  new  smaller 
group  IV-A  areas,  which  I  shall  sum¬ 
marize  from  the  May  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

SMALLER  GROUP  IV-A  AREAS  LISTED - ALABAMA 

Alexander  City:  Recent  drop  in  domi¬ 
nant  textiles,  over-the-year  decline  in 
important  lumber  and  wood  product 
companies  increased  number  of  jobless 
almost  threefold  within  the  year. 
Anniston:  Substantial  cutback  in  ord¬ 
nance  plus  recent  sharp  drop  in  lumber. 
Talladega:  Ordnance,  textile,  and  ap¬ 
parel  layoffs  result  in  substantial  un¬ 
employment  increases. 

GEORGIA 

Cordele:  Contract  completion  brings 
recent  ordnance  drop. 

IOWA 

Burlington:  Sharp  rise  in  joblessness 
In  past  year  occasioned  principally  by 
ordnance  layoffs. 

Ottumwa:  Sharp  employment  decline 
during  the  past  year  due  to  sagging  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  implements  and  layoffs 
in  meatpacking,  construction,  railroads, 
and  trade. 

KENTUCKY 

Frankfort:  Year-long  layoffs  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  apparel,  leather,  construction  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  surplus. 

Owensboro :  Cutback  in  dominant  elec¬ 
trical  machinery. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Milford:  Manufacturing  decline,  cen¬ 
tered  in  textile  machinery  and  textiles, 
boosts  unemployment  to  substantial 
levels. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian:  Unemployment  triples  over 
year  as  slackened  defense-civilian  activ¬ 
ity  forces  nonferrous  foundry,  metal 
fabrication,  household  machinery  cuts. 

Ann  Arbor-Ypsilanti:  Year-long  em¬ 
ployment  decline  stemming  from  can¬ 
cellation  of  aircraft  contract,  suspension 
of  auto  assembly  at  major  plant  results 
in  substantial  unemployment. 

Benton  Harbor:  Significant  over-the- 
year  losses  in  primary  metals,  nonelec¬ 
trical-electrical  machinery  produces 
substantial  labor  surplus. 

Iron  Mountain:  Winter  shutdown  of 
three  iron-ore  mines  aggravates  already 
adverse  economic  situation. 

Jackson:  Civilian  and  defense  produc¬ 
tion  cutbacks  drop  factory  work  force 
10  percent. 

MISSOURI 

Joplin:  Principal  employment  losses 
in  past  year  noted  in  trade,  textiles,  and 
apparel. 

Springfield:  Over-the-year  losses  re¬ 
ported  in  furniture,  transportation,  and 
stone-clay-glass  industries.  Joblessness 
up  more  than  50  percent  in  same  period. 


Mr.  President,  I  might  say  here  that 
stone-clay-glass  imports  have  wrecked 
that  industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  Many  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  communities  and  stone- 
clay-glass  centers  in  other  States  are 
experiencing  the  ^  same  distress  as 
Springfield,  Mo. 

NEW  YORK 

Jamestown-Dunkirk :  Unemployment 
rise  in  past  year  attributed  chiefly  to 
downturn  in  primary  metals  and  other 
durable  goods  manufacturing,  plus  lay¬ 
offs  in  apparel  and  textiles. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Berwick-Bloomsburg:  Sharp  drop  in 
dominant  transportation  equipment  at¬ 
tributed  to  termination  of  Government, 
civilian  contracts. 

New  Castle:  Durable  goods  decline 
(steel,  machinery,  auto  parts),  results 
from  drop  in  civilian,  defense  orders. 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol- Johnson  City -Kingsport:  Larg¬ 
est  cutback  centered  in  dominant  chem¬ 
icals  industry  but  furniture  reduction 
also  significant. 

WISCONSIN 

Beaver  Dam:  Past  year  employment 
declines  in  durable  goods  industries  due 
to  cutbacks  in  defense  contracts. 

This  brings  us  to  a  group  of  new  dis¬ 
tressed  smaller  areas  which  have 
plunged  almost  immediately  into  group 
IV-B  or  areas  in  which  12  percent  or 
more  of  the  working  force  is  jobless. 

Litchfield,  HI.:  Gradual  deterioration 
over  the  past  several  years  spearheaded 
by  cutbacks  in  important  coal  mining. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ill.:  One-third  loss  in 
manufacturing  employment  in  past  year 
centered  in  railroad  equipment;  ap¬ 
parel  and  trade  payrolls  also  down. 

Pittsburg,  Kans.:  Job  declines  cen¬ 
tered  in  nonelectrical  machinery,  min¬ 
ing,  trade,  and  transportation. 

Henderson,  Ky. :  Permanent  shutdown 
of  Army  camp,  layoff  of  area’s  workers 
formerly  employed  in  nearby  Evansville, 
Ind.,  area  boost  labor  surplus  to  sub¬ 
stantial  proportions. 

Logan,  W.  Va.:  Continued  heavy  lay¬ 
offs  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  return 
to  area  of  former  outmigrants  virtually 
doubled  unemployment  in  first  few 
months  of  the  year. 

AREAS  WHERE  12  PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  JOBLESS 
GIVEN 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  complete  list  of  all 
group  IV-B  areas,  or  areas  where  12 
percent  or  more  of  the  area’s  work  force 
is  unemployed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

GROUP  IV-B  AREAS 

Lawrence,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Glov- 
ersville,  N.  Y.;  Ponce,  P.  R.;  Cumberland, 
Md.;  Altoona,  Pa.;  Clearfield-Du  Bols,  Pa.; 
Indiana,  Pa.;  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Kittanning- 
Ford  City,  Pa.;  Pottsville,  Pa.;  Sunbury- 
Shamokin-Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.;  Uniontown-Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.;  Wllkes-Barre-Hazelton,  Pa.; 
Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachia,  Va.;  Beckley, 
W.  Va.;  Logan,  W.  Va.;  Morgantown,  W.  Va.; 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.;  Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.;  Welch,  W.  Va.; 


Jasper,  Ala.;  La  Follette-Jellico-Tazewell, 
Tenn.;  Newport,  Tenn.;  Corbin,  Ky.;  Hazard, 
Ky.;  Henderson,  Ky.;  Madisonville,  Ky.; 
Middlesboro -Harlan,  Ky.;  Paintsville-Pres- 
tonburg,  Ky.;  Pikeville,  Ky.;  Williamson, 
W.  Va.;  Herrin-Murphysboro-West  Frankfort, 
HI.;  Litchfield,  HI.;  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.; 
Michigan  City-La  Porte,  Ind.;  Vincennes, 
Ind.;  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

AREAS  OF  6  TO  12  PERCENT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  complete  list  of  areas  desig¬ 
nated  group  IV-A  areas  in  which  from 
6  to  12  percent  of  the  area’s  workforce 
is  unemployed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

GROUP  IV-A  AREAS 

Biddeford,  Me.;  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Milford,  Mass.;  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
North  Adams,  Mass.;  Southbridge-Webster, 
Mass.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Jamestown-Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  Utica-Rome,  N.  Y.;  Mayaguez,  P.  R.; 
San  Juan,  P.  R.;  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Durham, 
N.  C.;  Waynesville,  N.  C.;  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.;  Berwick-Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  Erie,  Pa.; 
New  Castle,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Reading,  Pa.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.;  Covington-Clifton  Forge,  Va.; 
Radford-Pulaski,  Va.;  Bluefield,  W.  Va.; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.; 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  Huntington,  W.  Va.- 
Ashland,  Ky.;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.;  Steubenville,  Ohio;  Alexan¬ 
der  City,  Ala;  Anniston,  Ala.;  Gadsden, 
Ala.;  Talledega,  Ala.;  Cedartown-Rockmart, 
Ga.;  Cordele,  Ga.;  Jackson,  Miss.;  Bristol- 
Johnson  City-Kingsport,  Tenn.-Va.;  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Frankfort, 
Ky.;  Owensboro,  Ky.;  Adrian,  Mich.;  Ann 
Arbor-Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.;  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Ionia-Belding-Greenville,  Mich.; 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich.;  Jackson,  Mich. — - 
where  the  Republican  Party  was  founded 
with  pledges  to  safeguard  America’s  econ¬ 
omy- — Monroe,  Mich.;  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Port 
Huron,  Mich.;  Canton,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Aurora,  HI.;  Davenport-Rock  Island -Moline, 
Iowa-Ill.;  Joliet,  Ill.;  Peoria,  Ill.;  Evansville, 
Ind.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Duluth,  Minn.-Superior, 
Wis.;  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Racine,  Wis.;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  Joplin,  Mo.;  Springfield,  Mo.;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Texarkana,  Tex. -Ark.;  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

QUERY  ON  VIEWS  OF  UNEMPLOYED  TOWARD 
TRADE  ACT  PROPOSED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Congress  determine  how 
the  unemployed  workers  of  those  cities 
view  imports  of  foreign  products  com¬ 
peting  with  American  industry  imports 
which  these  workers,  when  they  were 
employed,  helped  subsidize  with  their 
tax  dollars. 

During  the  past  year,  and  while  the 
trade-agreements  program  was  in  force 
under  an  extension,  1,488,00  industrial 
workers  lost  their  jobs,  1,344,000  of  them 
in  manufacturing,  and  98,000  of  them 
in  mining  industries. 

Many  of  these  jobless  workers  live  in 
States,  one  or  more  of  the  Senators  from 
which  not  only  are  advocating  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  depression-breeding  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  but  proposing  exten- 
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sion  of  the  act  for  3  years,  with  greatly 
broadened  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  further  to  decrease  tariffs  on 
foreign  imports  which  today  are  putting 
American  citizens  out  of  work. 

TWENTY -TWO  PROPONENTS  OF  3-YEAR  EXTENSION 
HAVE  DISTRESSED  AREAS  IN  OWN  STATES 

This  brings  me  to  H.  R.  9474,  proposed 
as  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  and  22  other  able 
Senators  from  17  States. 

Four  of  these  States,  Florida,  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Carolina,  and  Montana 
have  no  areas  listed  in  the  latest  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
as  being  either  in  group  IV-A  or  group 
IV-B. 

The  number  of  distressed  areas  in  the 
remaining  13  States  ranges  from  1  to  7. 

Both  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Tennessee  are  associated  in  the 
amendments  proposed  as  a  substitute, 
which  would  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  3  years,  with  broad  pow¬ 
ers  to  further  reduce  tariffs.  The  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  of  Tennessee  are  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Knoxville,  Newport,  LaFollette- 
Jellico-Tazewell,  Johnson  City-Kings- 
port. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  today,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  unemployment  in  Knoxville  and 
in  the  Johnson  City-Kingsport  area,  and 
on  March  31,  1954,  I  discussed  the  un¬ 
employment  in  Chattanooga,  and  in  the 
LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell  and  New¬ 
port  areas,  as  reported  at  that  time  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell  was  dis¬ 
tressed,  my  colleagues  will  recall,  by  a 
60-percent  decline  in  coal-mining  activ¬ 
ity,  and  with  many  of  the  remaining 
1,400  miners  employed  only  1  or  2  days 
a  week. 

Newport  was  suffering  from  employ¬ 
ment  losses  in  lumber,  leather,  and  the 
stone-clay-glass  industry,  all  of  them 
hurt  by  heavy  imports.  Both  are  now 
group  IV-B  areas,  with  12  percent  or 
more  of  their  wage  earners  jobless. 

Chattanooga  was  suffering  from  what 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  fairly  general  downtrend  led 
by  chemicals,  fabricated  metals,  trade. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
previously  noted  that  Johnson  City- 
Kingsport,  like  Chattanooga,  has  suf¬ 
fered  its  largest  cutback  in  the  dom¬ 
inant  chemicals  industry,  and  that  tex¬ 
tiles,  primary  metals,  and  instruments 
lead  the  list  of  industries  in  which  job 
losses  have  occurred  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Textiles  and  primary  metals  are 
among  our  heaviest  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

CHEMICAL  CENTERS  HARD  HIT  BY  IMPORTS 

The  setback  in  the  chemicals  indus¬ 
try  of  Chattanooga  and  Johnson  City- 
Kingsport  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Nevada,  quite  signifi¬ 
cant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  signed  article  written  by 
Dr.  Cary  R.  Wagner,  president  of  the 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  published  under  the 
heading  “Free  Trade  Drive  Is  Seen  as 
&  Threat  to  Industry  Progress”  in  the 


New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
June  3,  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Free-Trade  Drive  Is  Seen  as  Threat  to  In¬ 
dustry  Progress — SOCMA  Head  Warns 
Further  Lowering  of  Protection  Would 
Imperil  Mobilization  Capacity,  Strength 
of  Domestic  Economy 
(By  Dr.  Cary  R.  Wagner,  president.  Synthetic 
Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion) 

High  pressures,  hot  retorts,  mixed  reac¬ 
tions,  and  murky  solutions  are  familiar  tech¬ 
nical  problems  to  producers  of  organic  chem¬ 
icals.  These  are  also  characteristics  of  the 
tariff  debate  which  has  swirled  around  the 
Randall  Commission’s  report  and  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  program  to  carry  out  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations. 

Free  traders,  for  example,  like  to  repeat 
parrotlike  the  magic  words  that  unless 
American  tariff  barriers  are  lowered,  the 
free  world  will  be  unable  to  trade  with  us, 
become  weak,  and  succumb  to  Communist 
ideology.  Few  trouble  to  look  at  the  record. 
Those  who  do  find  that  it  rebukes  such 
grossly  distorted  pleas  for  further  reduction 
of  United  States  tariffs. 

trade  figures  cited 

The  record  shows  that  there  Is  now  no 
dollar  gap.  United  States  current  account 
of  international  payments,  excluding  mili¬ 
tary-aid  shipments,  for  the  1953  fiscal  year 
shows  a  deficit  of  $100  million.  For  the 
calendar  year  1953  the  deficit  was  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  Foreign  gold  and  dollar  holdings  have 
built  up  $8  billion  in  the  last  5  years  to  $23 
billion — 50  percent  higher  than  in  1937. 

United  States  tariffs  are  the  lowest  of 
any  important  commercial  nation.  From  a 
level  of  46.7  percent  average  ad  valorem 
equivalent  in  1934.  United  States  tariffs 
have  been  reduced  to  12.4  percent  on  dutia¬ 
ble  imports  and  5.6  percent  on  dutiable  and 
free  imports  in  1953. 

United  States  imports  reached  a  record- 
breaking  $11  billion  in  1953.  Furthermore, 
the  increase  in  o'ur  gross  national  product 
predicted  by  the  Paley  Commission  report 
will  carry  along  with  it  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  United  States  imports.  By  1975 
our  gross  national  product  will  double,  while 
our  population  increases  nearly  27  percent. 
This  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  volume  of  Imports  of  2.3  percent  per 
year  during  the  next  20  years. 

MILITARY-AID  BACKLOG 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  Is 
at  the  present  time  a  $10  billion  backlog 
of  undelivered  but  programed  United  States 
military  aid  for  our  foreign  allies.  What¬ 
ever  imbalance  may  arise  as  the  volume  of 
merchandise  and  service  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  States  fluctuates  from  time 
to  time  can  be  met  out  of  the  dollars  which 
are  being  made  available  to  our  allies 
through  this  offshore-procurement  program, 
and  without  any  additional  appropriations. 

The  dire  predicament  of  our  allies  depicted 
by  the  free  traders  as  justification  for  tariff 
cutting  simply  does  not  exist,  as  these  facts 
eloquently  show. 

Those  interested  in  the  tariff  debate,  who 
by  now  have  perhaps  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  barbs  and  shafts  launched  by  the  free 
traders  at  the  chemical  industry  should  be 
reminded  that  the  organic  chemical  industry 
is  not  urging  higher  tariffs, 

EQUALIZING  OF  TARIFFS 

The  organic  chemical  industry  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  in  the  thick  of  the  debate  on  our 
national  tariff  policy,  because  it  owes  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  a  wise  tariff  policy  adopted  by  the 
Congress  after  World  War  L  it  owes  much  of 
its  vigor  and  dynamic  rate  of  expansion  to 
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the  equalizing  effect  which  chemical  tariffs 
have  had  on  the  production  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  foreign  producers. 

What  then  is  the  objective  of  the  organic 
chemical  industry’s  tariff  program  if  it’s  not 
higher  tariffs.  Simply,  this:  To  preserve  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  protecting  the 
restless  strength  and  dynamic  energy  of  the 
organic  chemical  industry. 

The  domestic  organic  chemical  industry 
faces  foreign  competition  whose  labor  is  paid 
wages  only  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  those 
paid  the  American  chemical  worker.  Tech¬ 
nology  and  raw-material  costs  are  compara¬ 
ble  here  and  abroad. 

MUST  FACE  REALITIES 

Equalizing  the  cost  of  production  is  not  a 
sop  to  overcome  a  lagging  unproductive  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  It  is  stern  reality  premised 
upon  the  ability  of  our  foreign  competitors 
to  use  comparable  technical  production  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  same  harness  with  underpaid, 
low-cost  labor. 

Under  20  years  of  doctrinaire  free-trade 
agreeableness  by  the  United  States,  chemi¬ 
cal  tariffs  have  been  reduced  51  percent.  By 
1952  96  percent  of  chemical  imports  were 
subject  to  reduced  duty  rates.  The  average 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  chemical  duties  in 
that  year  was  but  12.4  peroent. 

Chemical  imports  under  the  lash  of  these 
tariff  reductions  have  jumped  fivefold  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1952.  They  have  increased 
in  that  period  from  $9  million  to  $44  million. 

GERMAN  EXPORT  BOOM 

The  United  States  industry’s  traditional 
foreign  competitor,  the  German  organic  in¬ 
dustry,  has  seen  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  move  from  $129,000  in  1948  to  $6,450,- 
000  by  1952.  a  fiftyfold  increase.  The  U.  N. 
report  on  the  economic  situation  in  Europe 
in  1953  reports  that  by  the  end  of  1953  West 
Germany’s  exports  to  the  dollar  area  trebled 
over  1953,  record  level. 

Well  might  the  industry's  leaders  watch 
these  developments.  They  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  West  German  Government  has  all 
but  abandoned  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
outlawing  cartels.  The  inemational  dye  and 
chemical  cartel  was  centered  in  Germany 
prior  to  World  Wars  I  and  n.  It  was  the 
cartel  which  prevented  the  development  of 
a  domestic  organic  chemical  industry  before 
World  War  I. 

After  the  First  World  War  the  Nation's 
military  leaders,  determined  never  again  to 
wage  a  war  without  a  strong  organic  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  to  supply  essential  chemicals  for 
explosives,  medlcinals,  dyes,  and  the  count¬ 
less  industrial  uses  related  to  the  war  effort, 
secured  from  the  Congress  a  realistic  tariff 
policy  for  the  establishment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  industry  in  this  country. 

World  War  II  found  a  strong  yet  relatively 
small  industry  ready  to  do  a  job.  Tremen¬ 
dous  expansion  of  the  organic  chemical  In¬ 
dustry  was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
meet  all  of  World  War  H’s  essential  require¬ 
ments. 

ROLE  IN  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  industry  made  that  expansion.  Pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  in  1939  was  4  billion  pounds 
per  year;  by  1944  this  had  leaped  to  15  billion 
pounds.  This  growth  continued  after  World 
War  n.  In  the  Korean  emergency  the  indus¬ 
try  turned  out  27*4  billion  pounds  of  organic 
chemicals.  Under  certificates  of  necessity, 
the  mobilization  authorities  have  projected 
the  expansion  of  the  industry  to  a  capacity 
of  36*4  billion  pounds  by  1955. 

Those  who  followed  the  activities  of  the 
recent  Chemical  Progress  Week,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  in 
Washington  that  week  and  saw  the  exhibits 
there,  realize  the  tremendous  influence  or¬ 
ganic  chemicals  have  on  our  way  of  life  and 
our  national  security. 
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The  amazing  accomplishments  and  entire 
new  industries  which  have  been  based  upon 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  is  an  exciting 
story  of  industrial  pioneering  in  America’s 
newest  frontier — chemical  technology.  Phar¬ 
maceuticals,  plastics,  agricultural  chemicals, 
dyes  which  duplicate  the  vivid  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  new  explosives  and  implements  of 
war,  detergents,  the  amazing  surface-active 
agents — all  of  these  stem  directly  from  de¬ 
velopments  in.  the  organic-chemical  indus¬ 
try  during  the,  past  10  years. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  largest  companies  in 
the  industry  are  devoting  the  bulk  of  their 
production  today  to  products  which  were  not 
even  in  existence  10  years  ago. 

Ana  op  TARirp  act 

Thoughtful  leaders  in  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try  are  aware  that  these  accomplishments 
are  the  fulfillment  of  the  objective  underly¬ 
ing  the  national  policy  expressed  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  and  1930  for  the  creation 
and  protection  of  the  organic  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States.  The  congres¬ 
sional  debates  and  reports  for  those  acts 
show  that  the  Nation  was  determined  to 
reach  the  following  results: 

1.  Create  and  maintain  chemical  tech¬ 
nology  and  productive  capacity  to  supply  the 
explosives,  medicinals,  dyestuffs,  and  other 
organic  chemicals  needed  in  time  of  war. 

2.  The  advancement  of  medical  chemis¬ 
try,  strengthening  the  Nation’s  health  re¬ 
sources  through  progress  based  upon  organic 
chemistry. 

CREATES  NEW  INDUSTRIES 

3.  Bolstering  the  Nation’s  economy  through 
expansion  of  the  chemical  industry  and  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  based  on 
products  of  organic  chemical  research. 

4.  Building  up  a  pool  of  technically  skilled 
chemical  engineers  and  research  scientists  to 
man  domestic  industry  in  time  of  peace  and 
the  Nation’s  war  production  in  time  of  war. 

5.  Stimulate  scientific  research  by  multi¬ 
plying  chemical  laboratories  throughout  the 
Nation  and  providing  employment  for  stu¬ 
dents  attracted  through  a  lucrative  profes¬ 
sion  in  chemistry. 

6.  Protect  the  Americal  chemical  Indus¬ 
try  from  economic  warfare  by  foreign  cartels. 

PROGRESS  IN  30  YEARS 

The  policy  has  been  an  astounding  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  space  of  30  years  the  industry’s 
capacity  for  defense  production  has  grown 
from  144  million  pounds  to  36%  billion 
pounds.  Research  expenditures  have  leaped 
from  $4  million  to  $200  million. 

Whole  new  areas  in  medical  science  have 
opened  up  based  on  the  new  wonder  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals  produced  from  or¬ 
ganic  chemicals.  Entire  new  industries  based 
on  organic  chemicals — synthetic  fibers,  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  plastics,  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals,  detergents — have  sprung  up  to  play 
their  part  in  strengthening  the  domestic 
economy. 

The  industry’s  research  and  development 
activities  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
chemical  and  engineering  professions.  To¬ 
day  nearly  half  of  all  chemists  specialize  in 
organic  chemistry.  More  than  100,000  chem¬ 
ists  and  50,000  chemical  engineers  now  staff 
the  plants  and  laboratories  of  the  Nation, 
double  the  number  in  1940. 

INDUSTRY  POSITION 

The  position  which  the  organic  chemical 
industry  has  laid  before  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission,  the  executive  departments;  and  the 
Congress  is  simply  this: 

Whatever  form  our  national  tariff  policy 
takes,  it  must  include  adequate,  efficient, 
speedy  procedure  to  safeguard  essential  de¬ 
fense  productive  capacity  from  import  in¬ 
jury. 

Next  our  tariff  and  trade  program,  what¬ 
ever  its  form,  must  not  be  executed  in  a 
manner  which  will  undermine  the  sources  of 
strength  for  our  domestic  economy.  This  is 
of  far  greater  importance  to  a  continued  high 


level  of  foreign  trade  than  any  psychological 
monkeying  with  our  tariff  schedules. 

The  only  remedy  available  now  to  protect 
industrial  mobilization  capacity  or  to  pre¬ 
serve  essential  sources  of  strength  in  our 
domestic  economy  from  import  injury  is  the 
escape  clause.  How  ephemeral  this  remedy 
is!  In  over  60  applications  filed  with  the 
Tariff  Commission,  relief  has  actually  been 
granted  in  only  three. 

BILL  H.  R.  6584 

For  similar  reasons,  SOCMA  is  opposed  to 
H.  R.  6584  now  pending  in  the  Senate  which 
would  change  customs  valuation  and  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  procedures.  By  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  higher  foreign  value  base,  the  bill 
would  cut  duties  and  protection  available  to 
domestic  industries. 

A  special  analysis  prepared  for  SOCMA  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census  on  the  basis  of  Bureau 
of  Customs  data  for  1952  imports  indicates 
that  a  reduction  of  12.1  percent  in  duties  on 
the  majority  of  imported  organic  chemicals 
subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  would  occur  if 
this  single  change  of  eliminating  foreign 
value  were  made. 

The  bill’s  new  definitions  for  value  bases 
would  also  result  in  lower  duties  and  a  loss  of 
protection  for  domestic  industries.  The  bill 
would  tie  currency  conversion  to  par  values 
for  foreign  currencies  which  are  established 
abroad. 

SAFEGUARDS  LACKING 

All  of  these  changes,  will  make  it  easier  for 
foreigners  to  exert  some  control  over  the  de¬ 
termination  of  United  States  duties.  The 
sweeping  reductions  which  would  result  from 
this  bill,  moreover,  are  not  even  subject  to 
the  limited  safeguards  now  provided  by  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  procedures. 

No  one  seriously  will  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  not  protect  its  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity  of  importance  to  our  own  security. 
Competent  observers  agree  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  a  continued  high  level  of 
international  trade  and  the  economic 
strength  of  the  free  world  is  the  continued 
strength  and  expansion  of  the  United  States 
economy. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  adopt  measures 
which  will  meet  these  two  objectives  upon 
which  thfere  is  no  disagreement.  A  further 
reduction  of  tariffs  cannot  logically  be  re¬ 
garded  as  appropriate  to  either  end.  Rather, 
a  streamlining  of  the  escape  clause  so  that 
relief  from  import  injury  will  be  quickly 
granted  or  a  restoration  of  the  procedure  for 
equalizing  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  is  needed. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  from  Alabama  also 
are  sponsoring  the  amendments  proposed 
as  a  substitute  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  3  years,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  further  tariff-cut  con¬ 
cessions  to  foreign  products  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

Alabama,  like  Tennessee,  has  5  group- 
TV  areas,  4  in  group  LV-A,  Alexander  City, 
Anniston,  Gadsden,  and  Talladega,  and 
1  in  group  IV-B,  Jasper. 

Jasper,  it  may  be  recalled,  is  suffering 
from  the  depression  in  bituminous  coal 
mining,  caused  in  large  part,  according 
to  industry  and  labor  spokesmen,  by  the 
heavy  imports  of  residual  fuels  from  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Gadsden  is  suffering  from  layoffs  in 
primary  metals,  Alexander  City  from  its 
sharp  drop  in  dominant  textiles,  Talla¬ 
dega  from  textile,  ordnance  and  apparel 
layoffs,  and  Anniston  from  cutbacks  in 
ordnance,  while  the  Government  carries 
out  its  two-billion-dollar  program  of 
offshore  or  foreign  military  procurement. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  a 
State  which  has  6  group-IV  areas,  1  of 
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them  now  relegated  to  group  B,  has  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  proposing  a  3 -year 
extension  and  further  tariff  cuts. 

The  group  IV-B  city  is  Gloversville,  of 
which  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu¬ 
rity  has  stated  tersely:  “Difficulty  in 
competing  with  foreign  glovemakers  has 
contributed  to  employment  decline  for  a 
number  of  years.” 

The  other  five  group-IV  New  York 
areas  are  Hudson,  where  textile  shut¬ 
downs  have  brought  distress,  and  Al- 
bany-Schenectady-Troy,  Buffalo,  Utica- 
Rome,  and  Jamestown-Dunkirk,  pre¬ 
viously  discussed. 

Neither  the  States  of  Tennessee  or  Ala¬ 
bama,  nor  the  State  of  New  York,  lead 
in  the  number  of  distressed  areas,  how¬ 
ever.  That  unenviable  distinction  is  held 
by  Illinois,  whose  senior  Senator  is 
among  the  23  Members  who  have  pro¬ 
posed  H.  R.  9479,  calling  for  a  3-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation. 

Illinois  has  7  group-IV  areas,  3  of  them 
classified  as  group  IV-B. 

The  group-B  areas  are  Herrin-Mur- 
physboro-West  Frankfort,  where  coal 
miners  and  sewing-machine  operators 
make  up  a  large  segment  of  the  12  per¬ 
cent  or  more  unemployed;  Litchfield,  and 
Mount  Vernon,  whose  distress  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  discussed  earlier  in 
his  remarks. 

The  group  LV-A  areas  are  Aurora, 
Rock  Island-Moline,  Joliet,  and  Peoria, 
also  previously  discussed. 

Chicago  has  not  reached  group  IV  sta¬ 
tus,  but  it  has  moved  downward  from 
group  II  to  group  III  in  the  latest  report, 
group  III  meaning  those  of  moderate 
labor  surplus,  or  unemployment.  The 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  notes 
of  Chicago: 

Mounting  unemployment  resulting  from 
continuing  durable  goods  cutbacks — espe¬ 
cially  in  communications  equipment,  steel 
mills  and  foundries  primarily  responsible  for 
classification  change.  Joblessness  more  than 
triple  year-ago  level. 

TRADE  ACT  EXTENSION  MAY  BE  DEPRESSION 
FACTOR 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  heard  some  speculation 
from  other  sources — and  he  wants  to 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  he  in 
no  way  refers  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  this  regard — that  a  depression 
would  increase  the  possibility  of  a  new 
administration  in  1956,  an  administra¬ 
tion  more  inclined  to  the  policies  of  the 
extremist  wing  of  the  opposition  party. 
I  have  never  attached  much  weight  to 
such  considerations,  convinced  as  I  am 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  dedicated  to  what  they  con¬ 
sider  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

However,  should  there  be  such  as¬ 
sumption  in  any  circles  outside  this 
body,  no  way  to  bring  about  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  time  for  the  next  elections  could 
be  more  certain  than  extending  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  3 
years. 

ORIGINAL  SPONSORS  OF  TRADE  ACT  UNSURE  OF  ITS 
EFFECTS 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  a  New 
Deal  creation  by  New  Dealers  so  unsure 
themselves  of  this  international  social¬ 
istic  program  that  they  limited  the  ini- 
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tial  act  to  only  3  years.  They  did  so  at 
a  time  when  they  had  such  powerful 
influence  in  Congress  that  they  could 
readily  have  made  it  a  permanent  stat¬ 
ute  and  policy,  subject  only  to  outright 
congressional  repeal. 

The  law  was  enacted  originally  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  meet  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  emotional  situation,  and, 
through  repeated  extensions,  it  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  ever  since,  reaping 
profits  for  a  few  industrialists  who  have 
extensive  industrial  operations  abroad, 
and  international  financiers,  and  reap¬ 
ing  distress,  investment  setbacks,  re¬ 
tarded  resource  development,  and  un¬ 
employment  here  at  home. 

Missouri’s  two  distinguished  Senators, 
like  those  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
have  associated  themselves  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  would  extend 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3  years 
and  open  the  gates  to  increased  foreign 
competition  through  further  reductions 
in  tariffs.  Missouri  has  four  newly  des¬ 
ignated  group  IV  areas — St.  Louis,  Jop¬ 
lin,  Springfield,  and  St.  Joseph — with 
unemployment  noted  in  Joplin’s  textile 
industry.  Springfield’s  stone-clay-glass 
craftsmen,  St.  Joseph’s  meatpacking  and 
apparel  industries,  and  in  St.  Louis  in 
ordnance,  primary  metals,  and  autos, 
with  the  notation  that  unemployment 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
year. 

Ohio’s  able  junior  Senator  supports  a 
3 -year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  with  Canton  a  new  group  IV 
area  as  a  result  of  production  cutbacks 
in  steel  and  nonelectrical  machinery, 
and  Toledo  an  older  group  IV  area  be¬ 
cause  of  cutbacks  in  auto  plants,  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  aircraft  parts,  and 
glass. 

RHODE  ISLAND  SUFFERS  FROM  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Other  supporters  of  a  3 -year  extension 
of  the  act  include  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  where  its  principal  city.  Provi¬ 
dence,  is  a  group  B  or  superdistressed 
area,  and  has  suffered  a  sharp  slump  in 
textile  employment  in  recent  years 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  persist¬ 
ence  of  sizable  unemployment,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

States  that  have  two  Senators  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  proposed  3-year  extension 
substitute  and  which  have  one  distressed 
area  are  Washington  and  Arkansas; 
those  with  one  pro-3-year-extension 
Senator  and  one  distressed  area  are  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  New 
Mexico.  None  of  the  Senators  who  have 
associated  themselves  officially  with  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  are  Republicans. 

TRADE  ACT  CREATES  DEMAND  FOR  FOREIGN 
SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  policy  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  previous  New  Deal 
and  Pair  Deal  administrations,  under 
which  we  export  money,  jobs,  and  con¬ 
tracts,  and  import  foreign  goods,  cutrate 
competition,  and  unemployment,  just 
does  not  work  in  a  peacetime  economy. 
It  has  never  worked  in  peacetime  or  at 
any  time  when  we  were  not  stretched 
to  the  very  limit  of  our  manpower  po¬ 
tential  by  an  all-out,  maximum  war- 


production  effort.  It  cannot  work  at 
any  other  time,  and  will  not  work  at  any 
other  time,  because  it  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  subsidize  foreign  industry, 
subsidize  foreign  workers,  and  subsidize 
foreign  products  being  brought  into  the 
United  States  to  compete  against  our 
own  goods,  and  in  the  meantime  tax  our 
industries  and  workingmen  to  the  very 
limit,  to  pay  for  subsidizing  the  foreign 
competition  that  is  closing  the  doors  of 
our  industrial  plants  and  is  putting  their 
employees  out  of  work. 

The  siren  song  of  freetraders  in  1934,. 
as  it  is  now,  was  that  lower  tariffs  would 
induce  foreign  countries  to  open  their 
markets  to  the  products  of  our  industry, 
without  our  having  to  furnish  them  the 
money  to  pay  for  what  they  obtain  from 
us. 

Since  this  act  was  placed  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books,  we  have  managed  to  increase 
exports  by  giving  more  than  $100  billion 
to  foreign  countries,  almost  50  billion  of 
it  since  the  war. 

In  other  words,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  has  had  to  pay  for  half  the  goods 
we  export,  without  deriving  any  utility 
or  monetary  benefit  from  the  products 
we  ship  abroad.  This  would  not  be  too 
serious  if  we  were  only  shipping  abroad 
goods  that  we  pay  for  ourselves.  But 
hand  in  hand  with  this  program  of  giv¬ 
ing  away  America  by  bits  and  pieces  has 
been  the  stratagem  of  flooding  our  own 
markets  with  foreign  goods  produced  by 
low-wage,  low-taxes,  peon,  coolie,  or 
sweatshop  labor.  If  carried  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  end,  this  program  to  give  away  our 
jobs,  resources,  wealth,  and  industry  will 
ultimately  destroy  our  country,  as  the 
socialistic  and  communistic  countries  of 
the  world  desire. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  CURB  ENTRY  OF  UNITED 
STATES  GOODS 

In  a  short  time  I  shall  document  the 
acts  of  more  than  a  score  of  foreign 
countries — all  receiving  aid  from  the 
United  States,  at  the  expense  of  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers — who  have  raised  drastic 
trade  barriers  against  American  goods, 
while  we  have  opened  our  gates  to  their 
products,  products  that  are  costing 
Americans  their  jobs,  closing  down 
mines,  mills,  and  factories,  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  serious  industrial  recession. 

Mr.  President,  the  data  I  present  will 
be  from  our  own  official  records. 

Recession,  or  call  it  depression,  if  you 
prefer,  is  foreordained  in  any  peacetime 
period  sq  long  as  we  give  away  to  foreign 
competitors  both  our  wealth  and  our 
jobs. 

The  only  way  we  can  maintain  a  rising 
and  balanced  economy  is  the  way  our 
forefathers  followed  for  the  first  150 
years  of  our  history,  the  constitutional 
way  of  regulating  commerce  through 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  laying  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises — called  tariffs — to  meet  the  glar¬ 
ing  foreign  wage  and  tax  differentials, 
thus  giving  American  workingmen  and 
investors  equal  access  to  our  own  mar¬ 
kets. 

In  other  words,  we  must  give  American 
industry  protection,  as  we  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  farmers,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  if  we  do  not,  the 
whole  country  will  “go  broke." 
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At  present  we  do  give  protection  to 
many  major  agricultural  industries, 
though  not  to  all.  We  protect  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  tobacco,  wheat,  corn, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  rice,  for  example, 
under  a  program  the  j  unior  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  supported. 

PARITY  IS  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  PRICE  FOR  WHEAT, 
CORN,  COTTON,  RICE 

We  do  it  under  a  system  called  parity, 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
also  has  supported. 

Parity,  to  all  purposes  and  effects,  is 
the  protective-tariff  price  for  cotton,  for 
wheat,  and  for  the  other  commodities  I 
have  listed. 

There  are  also  other  methods  by  which 
the  Government,  properly,  I  think,  pro¬ 
tects  the  farmer  and  the  prices  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  products. 

Mr.  President,  unless  duties  or  tariffs — 
whatever  they  may  be  called — are  in¬ 
voked,  so  as  to  equal  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  wage-living  standard  in  the 
United  States  and  that  of  our  chief  com¬ 
petitive  country,  the  importations  of 
agricultural  products  will  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  expensive  that  the  American 
people  will  disown  it.  We  are  importing 
butter  from  Denmark  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries;  we  are  importing  wheat  from  Can¬ 
ada.  I  could  name  many  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  we  are  importing ;  and  we 
are  either  storing  them  or  storing  our 
own  products.  We  now  have  in  storage 
three  crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  an¬ 
other  crop  of  each  is  coming  up. 

TARIFFS  ADD  REVENUE  TO  TREASURY;  SUBSIDIES 
TAKE  MONEY  OUT 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  difference  between 
a  tariff  and  a  subsidy  is  that  a  tariff  is 
new  money  coming  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  that  may  be  expended  in  low¬ 
ering  the  national  debt  or  lowering  taxes. 
On  the  other  hand,  subsidies  are  a  new 
or  a  higher  tax  taken  from  the  taxpayers 
and  paid  to  the  producers. 

In  contrast  to  the  protection  given  im¬ 
portant  segments  of  our  agriculture,  Mr. 
President,  no  protection  at  all  is  given 
to  producers  in  many  of  our  vital  indus¬ 
tries,  including  our  defense  industries. 
Protection  has  been  destroyed  either  by 
completely  removing  equalizing  tariffs  or 
by  dropping  them  so  low  that  the  only 
way  an  American  industry  could  com¬ 
pete  would  be  to  lower  wages  to  the  bare 
subsistence  level  of  foreign  sweatshops. 

In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  or  duty 
is  only  10  percent  lower  than  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  the  wages  and  taxes  and 
other  important  factors  in  connection, 
with  doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  doing  business  in  our 
chief  competing  nation,  then  the  wages 
and  investments  must  be  written  off  by 
that  amount,  or  else  those  firms  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

TRADE  ACT  LEAVES  INDUSTRY  DEFENSELESS 

Made  defenseless  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934,  many  mills,  mines, 
and  factories  today  have  closed;  indus¬ 
trial  employment  is  continuing  to  plunge 
downward ;  and  more  and  more  cities  are 
being  added  to  our  lists  of  distressed 
areas,  as  I  have  shown  from  official 
records. 

How  long,  may  I  ask  our  free  traders, 
will  unemployed  textile  workers,  pottery 
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makers,  coal  miners,  glassblowers, 
leather  workers,  hat  makers — and  I- 
could  name  workers  in  a  hundred  other 
crafts  and  industries — continue  to  have 
faith  in  a  representation  in  the  Congress 
which  year  after  year  extends  the  Trade 
Agrements  Act  of  1934,  thus'  denying 
them  their  means  of  livelihood? 

INDUSTRIALISTS  WITH  FACTORIES  IN  FOREIGN 
LANDS  BACK  EXTENSION 

How  long  are  they  going  to  back  a  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  it  be  the  program  of  that 
erstwhile  Venezuelan  agent,  Charles  P. 
Taft;  or  of  Clarence  S.  Coleman,  busy 
manufacturing  typewriters  and  account¬ 
ing  machines  with  low-cost  labor  in 
France  and  other  foreign  countries;  or 
of  Henry  Ford  H,  with  his  26  foreign  sub¬ 
sidiaries;  or  of  Clarence  M.  Randall;  or, 
by  adoption  and  misadvice,  that  of  an 
administration,  while  displaced  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  are  paying,  on  a  national 
average,  21.5  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  70 
cents  a  pound  for  butter,  17  cents  for  a 
1 -pound  loaf  of  bread,  or  $4  or  more  for 
a  cotton  shirt — and  paying  for  these  pro¬ 
tected  commodities,  if  you  please,  out  of 
their  meager  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  checks,  received  in  lieu  of  francs, 
shillings,  and  pesos  going  to  some  foreign 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Foreign  Firms  Pay  Two  Backers 
of  Free  Trade,”  written  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  Philip  Warden,  and 
published  in  the  December  21,  1953,  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
December  21,  1953] 

Foreign  Firms  Pay  Two  Backers  of  Free 

Trade — Charles  Taft  Files  as  Venezuela 

Agent 

(By  Philip  Warden) 

Two  of  the  leaders  in  a  businessmen’s 
campaign  to  lower  American  tariffs  and  per¬ 
mit  free  trade  are  on  the  payroll  of  some  for¬ 
eign  firms  which  would  benefit  most,  It  was 
revealed  Sunday. 

They  are  Charles  P.  Taft,  president,  and 
George  W.  Ball,  secretary,  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.  Both  have 
filed  registration  statements  with  the  Justice 
Department  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis¬ 
tration  Act  as  agents  of  Venezuela. 

The  American  coal  industry  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  oil  companies,  whose  properties  and 
operations  are  confined  to  the  United  States, 
claim  they  are  suffering  heavy  financial  losses 
because  many  of  the  largest  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  of  their  products  are  switching  to 
Venezuela  waste  oil  for  fuel. 

Venezuelan  oil  refineries,  owned  for  the 
most  part  by  one  or  two  big  American  oil 
companies,  are  somewhat  primitive  by  com¬ 
parison  with  refineries  in  the  United  States, 
oil  industry  officials  said.  In  refining  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  petroleum  products  from 
Venezuelan  crude  oil,  the  refiners  accumulate 
a  low-grade  oil  which  for  many  years  was 
dumped  in  the  ocean  as  waste. 

UNDERCUT  UNITED  STATES  OILS 

Petroleum  researchers  found  this  waste  oil 
made  a  good  fuel  oil  when  special  burners 
were  installed.  The  refiners  in  recent  years 
have  pushed  its  sale  along  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  offering  it  at  prices  below  American 
coal  and  American-produced  fuel  oils. 

The  coal  industry  and  the  independent  oil 
producers  have  been  fighting  for  congres¬ 


sional  action  for  months  to  get  tariffs  in¬ 
creased  on  the  Venezuelan  residual  fuel  oils 
as  a  protective  measure.  The  tariffs  had  been 
cut  in  half  a  year  ago  by  Presidential  order. 

With  a  fight  on  their  hands,  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Chamber  of  Commerce  hired  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Friendly  &  Ball,  its  associate  firm  in  New 
York,  at  a  $75,000-a-year  fee  to  provide  legal 
advice  and  related  services. 

“These  services  include  giving  advice  to 
proposals  designed  to  increase  tariffs  or  im¬ 
pose  quotas  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,”  the  registration  statement  filed  by 
the  law  firm  with  the  Justice  Department 
said.  “In  this  capacity  the  registrant  has 
prepared  and  distributed  mimeographed  ma¬ 
terials  opposing  such  proposals  and  has  in¬ 
dividually  communicated  its  opposition  to 
such  proposals  to  interested  persons  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  registration  statement  showed  that 
the  law  firm  has  established  a  network  of 
representatives  among  powerful  political 
figures  across  the  Nation  to  propagandize  for 
Venezuela. 

Taft,  brother  of  the  late  Republican  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  is  listed  as  the  spokesman  in 
Cincinnati.  Stuart  S.  Ball,  one  of  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  principal  advisers  in  the  1952 
presidential  campaign,  is  the  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  registration  statement  shows. 

Taft,  the  Justice  Department  said,  has 
filed  a  separate  registration  statement.  His 
statement,  however,  does  not  show  what  fees, 
if  any,  he  has  collected. 

TAFT  DESCRIBES  WORK 

Taft,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  newspaper, 
said  his  job  involves  “enlisting  the  support  of 
the  many  Cincinnati  businesses,  ranging 
from  small  producers  of  cotton  clothing  and 
toys,  all  the  way  up  to  Procter  &  Gamble, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,”  in 
fighting  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  Vene¬ 
zuelan  oil  imports.  He  said  he  was  “hired” 
by  the  Cleary  firm  for  this  purpose. 

GOVERNMENT  WEEKLY  LURES  FOREIGN 
INVESTORS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  that  subsidies  and  trade  give¬ 
aways  bring  concessions,  in  return,  from 
foreign  countries,  or  that  these  countries 
in  return  open  their  doors  to  our  goods 
and  products,  is  readily  debunked  just 
by  reviewing  the  multitude  of  trade 
barriers  other  nations  have  erected  while 
we  have  torn  down  ours,  leaving  our  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  defenseless  in  the  face 
of  foreign  competition. 

A  review  of  these  facts,  as  presented  in 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  will  show  how 
the  contentions  of  our  free  traders  are 
borne  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
frequently  reflects  the  policies  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  pro-foreign-trade  program. 

A  run-through  of  issues  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  may  be  revealing. 

For  example,  on  page  4  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1954,  issue  appears  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers, 
as  is  the  publication  itself.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  reads  as  follows: 

Investment  in  Venezuela.  Conditions  and 
outlook  for  United  States  investors.  $1. 
From  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
field  offices,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  advertisement  is  in  a  neat  box, 
with  the  name  “Venezuela”  in  big,  black 
letters,  and  of  course  is  published  with¬ 


out  cost  to  Venezuela.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  is  a  strong  believer  in 
the  virtues  of  advertising  when  paid  for 
by  the  prospective  beneficiary,  instead 
of  being  paid  for  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  He  believes  that  the  proper  place 
for  investment-in-Venezuela  advertise¬ 
ments  designed  to  extract  dollars  from 
America  is  in  commercial  publications, 
not  in  a  Government  publication  for 
which  our  taxpayers  have  to  pay. 

PUBLICATION  PROMOTES  MORE  FOREIGN  COMPE¬ 
TITION  TO  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRY 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
scanned  all  the  1954  issues  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  and  many  of 
the  issues  in  previous  years,  and  finds 
none  advocating  foreign  investment  in 
America,  which  might  supplement  Amer¬ 
ican  payrolls. 

As  will  be  shown,  the  Venezuelan  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  repeated  in  many  issues 
of  the  Weekly,  indicating  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  eager  to  in¬ 
crease  American  investments  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and,  through  them,  the  production 
and  exportation  of  more  commodities 
in  competition  with  American  working¬ 
men  and  women,  such  as  already  have 
brought  distress  to  our  coal  industry 
and  serious  and  severe  cutbacks  to  our 
own  domestic  oil  production. 

The  January  4  issue  also  contains  a 
somewhat  glowing  article  on  Venezuela’s 
prosperity,  of  which  one  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

Production  of  heavy  crude  petroleum  was 
Increased  to  meet  the  better  world  demand 
for  fuel  oil,  and  overall  country  oil  produc¬ 
tion  reached  an  average  of  1,870,487  barrels 
a  day  for  the  week  ended  November  23,  the 
highest  rate  since  the  week  ended  January 
5,  1953. 

This  is  the  fuel  oil,  of  course,  which  is 
closing  American  coal  mines  in  many 
states,  putting  coal  miners  out  of  work 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  creating  a 
third  of  the  Nation’s  distressed  areas, 
and  forcing  States  like  Texas  and  Kan¬ 
sas  to  reduce  their  own  oil  production. 

VENEZUELA  FEARS  UNITED  STATES  "DUMPING” 

Equally  intriguing  are  the  following 
paragraphs  appearing  in  the  same 
article : 

Reports  from  Buenos  Aires  on  the  unfavor¬ 
able  reception  in  Argentina  of  the  United 
States  declaration  that  beef  was  in  surplus 
supply  and  would  be  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  sterling,  brought  immediate  re¬ 
action  among  farm  and  industrial  groups  in 
Venezuela. 

These  groups  fear  that  a  policy  of  dump¬ 
ing  is  being  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  which  last 
year  dumped  on  the  United  States  more 
than  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  petroleum  products,  including 
tremendous  amounts  of  residual  fuel 
oils,  is  worried  about  the  possibility  that 
the  United  States  will  dump  on  it  some 
of  our  farm  surpluses. 

Let  me  read  further  from  the  article 
in  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce: 

The  Venezuelan  view  is  that  dumping  has 
not  yet  begun  but  that  surpluses  In  the 
United  States  must  be  sold  abroad. 
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Note  this,  Mr.  President: 

Those  who  expressed  a  fear  of  dumping 
proposed  taking  protective  measures  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  excessive  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
tective  measures  against  the  dumping  of 
Venezuelan  fuel  oils  on  the  United  States 
have  been  proposed  to  the  Congress,  and 
have  always  met  with  furious  opposition 
from  the  State  Department  and  the  very 
vocal  spokesmen  for  free  trade.  Vene¬ 
zuela,  herself,  has  not  been  idle  in  re¬ 
sisting  Americai.  proposals  against  hav¬ 
ing  Venezuela  dump  her  peon-labor 
products  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  we  recall,  was 
hired  by  Venezuelan  interests  to  assist 
them  in  combating  these  proposals,  on 
which  occasion  he  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as  a 
foreign  agent. 

Foreign  Agent  Taft — Charles  P.  Taft, 
that  is — now  is  president  of  a  so-called 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
which  is  campaigning  for  more  tariff 
concessions  to  Venezuela  and  other 
countries.  Mr.  Taft  has  recently  been 
in  Washington,  propagandizing  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Randall  recommendations 
to  further  reduce  our  tariff  defenses, 
weaken  the  Buy-American  Act,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  depression-breeding  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  how 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  views  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  proposals  to  take  “protective  meas¬ 
ures  in  anticipation  of  excessive  exports 
from  the  United  States.” 

INDIA  ALSO  RECEIVES  FREE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
FEDERAL  WEEKLY 

The  same  issue  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  also  contains  advertisements  for 
investment  in  India,  the  nation  that  re¬ 
cently  has  barred  American  military  air¬ 
craft  from  flying  over  it,  enroute  to  Indo¬ 
china,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
aid  in  the  resistance  there  against  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

Senators  may  have  had  occasion  to 
note  in  their  newspapers  that  India’s 
Premier  Nehru  apparently  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
and  to  Communists  in  general.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  questions 
the  desirability  of  further  American  in¬ 
vestments  in  India  where,  it  would  seem, 
there  is  considerable  risk  of  competition 
and  the  invoking  of  India’s  ire. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  itself 
does  not  seem  to  consider  investment  in 
India  as  important  as  investment  in 
Venezuela.  The  Venezuela  investment 
brochure,  as  stated  before,  is  priced  at 
$1,  but  the  one  on  investment  in  India 
may  be  had  for  70  cents,  paid  in  at  any 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  field 
offices. 

An  advertisement  plugging  investment 
in  Colombia  in  the  same  issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  offers  an  even  more 
reduced  rate — 55  cents. 

MILLIONS  FOR  BRAZILIAN  POWER  PROJECTS  NOTED 

Turning  to  the  January  11,  1954  issue 
we  find  that  international  bank  loans  to 
Brazil  totaling  $22.5  million  will  help 
railroads  and  public  power,  that  Syria 
has  increased  duties  on  tires,  tubes,  re¬ 
frigerators,  washing  machines,  passenger 


cars,  and  sound  films,  and  that  New 
Zealand  has  a  system  of  import  licensing 
which  “is  the  principal  factor  limiting 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  other 
dollar  countries,”  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  preparing  to  “issue  import  li¬ 
censes  for  a  limited  quantity  of  Russian 
canned  fish.” 

The  January  18  issue  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly  tells  of  Haiti  imposing 
higher  import  surtaxes,  the  continued 
“upward  trend”  of  United  Kingdom  ex¬ 
ports,  and  of  Italy  favoring  sales  of 
Italian-made  TV  sets.  “Wide  support 
urged  for  world-trade  week,”  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  box  on  page  5. 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  SEWING  MACHINES  BOUGHT 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

The  January  25  issue  carries  another 
“Investment  in  Venezuela”  advertise¬ 
ment  on  page  5;  an  article  on  page  11 
listing  direct  foreign  investments  in 
Venezuela  as  $1.2  billion;  Brazil,  $1  bil¬ 
lion;  Cuba,  $700  million;  and  Chile  $600 
million;  an  article  titled  “United  States 
Buys  Sewing  Machines  From  Nether¬ 
lands” — a  mere  50,000  units  valued  at 
about  $3  million — and  of  Haiti  raising 
duties  on  buttons  and  combs. 

Other  interesting  headlines  include, 
“Austria  to  Buy  Coffee  Under  Colombian 
Pact”;  “U.  K.  to  Purchase  Beef  Under 
FOA  Program” — $17,250,000  worth;  “In¬ 
dia  Plans  to  Increase  Petroleum  Produc¬ 
tion”;  and  “Soviet  Seeks  Indian  Trade.” 

We  learn  also  that  “United  States 
Merchant  Fleet  Decreases  in  Size,”  and 
that  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  “Orders  Hearing  on  Clover  Seed.” 

RANDALL  REPORT  BOOSTED 

The  February  1  issue  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense,  banners  the  Randall  re¬ 
port  and  recommendations  of  tariff  cuts, 
relaxation  of  the  Buy  American  Act,  and 
other  changes  that  would  inevitably 
weaken  our  economic  defenses.  The  first 
of  two  articles  on  the  subject  starts  on 
page  12,  but  there  are  many  other  in¬ 
teresting  items  in  this  issue. 

The  first  reports,  “Danish  Agricul¬ 
tural  Output  Reaches  New  High:  In¬ 
dustrial  Production  Up”  which,  of 
course,  offers  the  possibility  of  more 
Danish  cheese  and  butter. 

“Japanese  Industry  Sets  New  Record” 
is  another  feature,  with  the  notation 
that  “October  Exports  Increased  in  Tex¬ 
tiles  and  Textile  Products  (Except  Staple 
Fibers,  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  Iron  and 
Steel  and  Other  Metal  Products,  Ce¬ 
ment,  Pottery,  and  Sewing  Machines.” 

BRITISH  COAL  PRODUCTION  UP 

After  that  there  is  an  article  headed, 
“British  Industry  Attains  Production 
Records:  Building,  Utilities  Rise.” 

Unemployed  coal  miners  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  passages  in  this  report  on  Brit¬ 
ish  industry  which  state: 

Coal  production  in  the  week  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1953,  reached  5  million  tons  for  the 
first  time  since  1938. 

A  marked  upturn  in  coal  production  in 
November  and  December  also  is  noted, 
but  that  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
not  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  statistics  on  coal 
production  are  not  given,  but  the  weekly 


June  2U 

does  report  the  decline  in  exports  of  coal 
from  24,604,325  tons  in  1952  to  13,226,546 
tons  in  1953. 

India  gets  another  free  “investment  in 
India”  advertisement  on  page  8. 

EUROPEAN  COAL-STEEiL  5 -YEAR  PROGRAM  CALLS 
FOR  $1,750,000,000 

The  February  8  issue  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  continues  its 
commendatory  article  on  the  Randall  re¬ 
port,  and  carries  one  of  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  things  to  come  in  subsidies  to 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 
The  latter  article  is  headed,  “Investment 
Needed  for  European  Coal,  Steel,”  and 
the  subhead  states,  “Coal  to  have  first 
priority.” 

While  American  coal  mines  close,  the 
coal  industry  suffers,  and  coal  exports 
drop  almost  half  within  a  year,  we  read 
that  “A  minimum  of  $1,750,000,000  over 
the  next  4  or  5  years”  will  be  needed 
to  modernize  Europe’s  coal  and  steel  in¬ 
dustries. 

Recently  our  Government  advanced 
$100  million  toward  this  goal  in  Europe, 
or  $100  million  more  than  it  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  American  coal  industry 
which,  although  in  great  distress,  re¬ 
ceives  nothing. 

To  return  to  the  February  8,  1954, 
issue  of  foreign  commerce  weekly  we  find 
on  page  15  that  Australia  has  increased 
duties  on  acetone,  floor  coverings,  not 
wholly  of  cotton;  buttons  other  than 
trochus  pearl  or  imitation ;  transmission 
chains ;  certain  artisans’  and  mechanics’ 
tools;  spectacles,  sunglasses,  goggles  and 
frames;  butyl  alcohol,  and  some  types 
of  polyethylene  plastics. 

Decreases  were  indicated  for  butyl 
acetate,  gaskets  of  metal  and  asbestos 
combined,  kit-bag  frames,  and  cork  rings 
and  corks. 

We  find  that  South  Africa  had  restored 
import  duties  on  some  semifinished  iron 
and  steel  products  and  that  Mexico  had 
placed  controls  on  various  textiles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  issue 
also  that  “United  Kingdom  tightens 
financial  controls  over  Middle  East 
trade.” 

That  “Mexico  places  more  items  under 
import  control,”  and  that  South  Africa, 
unlike  the  United  States,  had  imposed 
an  antidumping  duty  on  imports  of 
woven  cotton  piece  goods  from  Japan. 

MORE  BRITISH  CARS  SCHEDULED  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  MARKET 

Another  item  is  headed  “Sports  car 
to  be  made  in  Britain  for  United  States 
market,”  adding  that  for  approximately 
12  months  the  entire  output  will  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  price  will  be  around  $3,000  each. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  news — although 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
not  say  welcome  news — to  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther’s  unemployed  automobile  work¬ 
ers  in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

Headlines  in  the  February  22  issue  in¬ 
clude:  “Argentine  Economy  Boosted  by 
Good  Grain  Harvests.”  “New  Costa 
Rican  Tariff  Proposed.”  “Congo  Raises 
Duties  on  Number  of  Items.”  “Domini- 
can  Coffee  Tax  Raised  17  Percent.” 

Exports,  that  is. 

Another  headline  reads,  “Increased 
Trade  Between  Italy.  U.  S.  S.  R.  Pro- 
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jected  Under  Protocol  for  1953-54”;  and 
under  another  headline,  “India  Revises 
List  of  Free-Export  Goods.”  One  finds 
that  antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
chrome,  columbium,  rutile,  tantalum, 
and  zircon  are  no  longer  freely  export¬ 
able  without  license. 

Another  item  notes:  “New  Zealand 
Plans  Lumber,  Paper  Projects  With 
Export-Import  Loan,”  and  adds  that 
United  States  equipment  is  to  be  used  in 
mills  now  under  construction. 

Further  on  we  read  that  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  is  financing 
up  to  $1,200,000  Spanish  purchases  of 
ferrous  scrap.  Purchases  may  be  made 
from  the  United  States  or  from  Japan, 
Latin  America,  French  North  Africa,  or 
Marshall  plan  countries  in  Europe. 

COFFEE  PRICES  RISE  IN  BRAZIL 

The  March  1,  1954,  issue  reports  that 
coffee  and  cacao  prices  moved  sharply 
upward  in  Brazil,  that  Japanese  produc¬ 
tion  continues  at  record  levels,  and  that 
Mexico’s  new  tariff  schedules  will  fur¬ 
ther  discourage  Mexican  imports  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  clothing,  shoes,  processed  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  various  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  most  of  which  compete  with  do¬ 
mestic  production  and  are  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  high  import  duties. 

The  next  to  the  last  page  notes, 
“United  States  coal  exports  lower  in 
January.” 

The  March  8,  1954,  issue  reports  that: 

Finnish  economy  picks  up  in  1953. 

Economy  in  Pakistan  shows  up  trend. 

Haitian  financial  outlook  improves:  larger 
coffee,  cotton  crops  seen. 

And — 

Uruguayan  wool  exports  satisfactory. 

Everybody  prospers,  it  seems,  and 
only  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
suffered  a  downturn.  The  question  that 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  is,  of  course.  How  much  of 
this  foreign  boom  has  been  financed  by 
United  States  dollars  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  our  taxpayers? 

VENEZUELA  BOOMS 

Venezuela  is  planning  a  new  $600,000 
hotel  we  read,  and  the  weekly  carries  an¬ 
other  "Investment  in  Venezuela”  adver¬ 
tisement  on  the  following  page.  Further 
on  we  note  that  a  $3.6  million  new  en¬ 
terprise  in  Venezuela  is  to  manufacture 
glassware,  tumblers,  window  glass,  and 
bottles.  The  issue  also  carries  “Invest¬ 
ment  in  India”  advertisement. 

Turning  to  the  next  issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  that  of  March  15,  we 
find  that  the  Government  of  India, 
where  the  Department  of  Commerce 
encourages  American  investments,  has 
“Requested  renegotiation  of  certain  of 
its  tariff  concessions  made  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  in 
1947  and  1951.”  This  is  being  done,  we 
are  told,  “in  the  light  of  exceptional 
circumstances.” 

A  further  paragraph  reads: 

The  interested  contracting  parties  to  that 
agreement,  including  the  United  States,  have 
agreed  to  this  renegotiation.  *  *  *  India’s 
purpose  in  requesting  the  renegotiation  is  to 
secure  modifications  in  the  concessions  it  has 
granted  in  rates  of  duty  on  specified  items. 


Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  aware  that  considerable  time 
is  required  to  note  all  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  items  in  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  but  they  have  a  bearing  on  the 
proposals  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
that  would  open  our  gates  still  further 
to  cutthroat  competition  by  nations 
which  impose  more  and  more  restrictions 
on  American  products. 

Thus,  in  the  March  22,  1954,  issue  we 
read  the  following  headlines:  “Addi¬ 
tional  Peruvian  Taxes  Proposed  for 
Many  Imports,”  and  “Mexico  Raises 
Duties  on  Number  of  Items.” 

“Investment  in  Venezuela”  gets  its 
usual  advertising,  but  in  this  issue  “In¬ 
vestment  in  India”  is  given  doubled 
space. 

INDIA  “ANGERED”  AT  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  more  adver¬ 
tising  in  behalf  of  India  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  may  be  necessary  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  encourage  American  in¬ 
vestors  to  export  dollars  to  that  country. 

On  his  part  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  be  unwilling  to  invest  even 
the  70  cents  asked  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  its  India  booklet  after 
reading  the  article  which  appeared  in 
May  2,  1954,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  headed  “India  Angrier  Than  Ever 
at  United  States,”  and  stating:  “Secre¬ 
tive  Soviet  criticized  less.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretive  Soviet  Criticized  Less — India 
Angreer'Than  Ever  at  United  States 
(By  Ian  Fawcett) 

New  Delhi. — India  now  is  more  anti- 
America  than  at  any  time  within  memory. 

India  is  angered  by  the  recent  American 
decision  to  grant  arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  de¬ 
spite  Indian  objections.  It  is  also  angered 
by  Washington’s  persistent  refusal  to  recog¬ 
nize  Communist  China. 

The  feeling  here  is  described  as  anti- 
America  rather  than  anti-American,  because 
individually  Indians  are  as  friendly  toward 
Americans  as  ever.  Indians  like  Americans, 
they  admire  American  technical  efficiency, 
and  generally  they  are  impressed  by — al¬ 
though  somewhat  envious  of — the  American 
manner  of  living. 

But  they  are  opposed  to  almost  every  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  present  American  foreign 
policy,  and  there  is  a  wide  feeling  here  that 
America,  rather  than  Russia,  might  set  off 
a  third  world  war. 

American  representatives  here  are  aware 
of  these  Indian  attitudes  and  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  explain  the  American  attitude  on 
world  problems,  to  convince  India  that 
America  is  right  and  the  Communists  wrong. 
According  to  most  neutral  assessments  here, 
they  have  so  far  been  largely  unsuccessful. 

The  fundamental  approach  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  propaganda  effort  here  is  that  the  more 
Indians  know  about  America  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  more  they  are  likely  to  under¬ 
stand  the  American  viewpoint. 

The  United  States  Information  Service 
turns  out  thousands  of  words  daily,  mostly 
about  American  financial  aid  for  India. 
About  20  percent  of  USIS  bulletins  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Indian  press,  compared  with 
about  1  percent  of  the  comparable  Russian 
output. 


The  problem  here  is  that  so  few  Indian 
villagers  can  read.  They  can,  and  do,  grasp 
a  fact  such  as  American  arms  aid  to  Pakis¬ 
tan.  They  are  less  likely  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  long-range  American  financial 
aid. 

The  fact  that  on  April  1  four  more  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed,  providing  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $11  million  in  American  aid  for  de¬ 
velopment  projects  in  India,  simply  does  not 
become  common  knowledge  among  the  In¬ 
dian  people. 

Newspapers  print  the  facts,  noting  that 
the  projects  include  modernization  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  India’s  marine  and  inland  fish¬ 
eries,  the  acquisition  of  25,000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  for  agriculture,  and  the  training 
of  Indian  farmers.  But  the  news  makes  little 
impact  on  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  those  who  do  grasp  it  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  impressed. 

As  one  American  official  explained,  “The 
more  we  inform,  the  more  we  seem  to  be 
shot  at.” 

Apart  from  the  more  personal  issue  of 
Pakistan  arms  aid,  which  has  brought  anti- 
America  feeling  to  its  present  peak,  the  aver¬ 
age  Indian  is  normally  more  hostile  toward 
American  than  to  Russian  foreign  policy, 
according  to  one  highly  placed  Indian,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  more  about  it. 

“We  know  what  America  is  thinking  and 
doing,  and  since  we  don’t  like  a  lot  of  it, 
we  are  critical,”  he  said.  “In  the  case  of 
Russia,  we  know  less  and,  therefore,  there  is 
less  criticism.” 

Many  people  here  think  that  is  why  the 
casual  visitor  might  get  the  impression  that 
India  is  better  disposed  toward  Russia  than 
toward  America. 

India  is  certainly  more  angry  with  the 
United  States  than  with  Russia.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  Pakistan  arms  and 
Communist  China,  India  believes  the  United 
States  wrong  in  continuing  H-bomb  tests. 
(Soviet  H-bomb  tests  have  not  received  nearly 
as  much  publicity  here.) 

And  despite  extensive  counterpropaganda, 
India  still  believes  America  practices  racial 
discrimination.  On  these  particular  points, 
Russia  is  Relieved  right  and  America  wrong. 

In  Delhi  I  heard  an  American  ask  an 
Indian,'  “Why  don’t  I  ever  see  any  word 
criticizing  Russia  in  the  Indian  press?” 

The  Indian  replied:  “Russian  statesmen 
don’t  leave  themselves  as  wide  open  as  yours 
do.  Also,  one  is  always  more  willing  to  criti¬ 
cize  those  one  knows  well  than  those  who 
are  relatively  strangers — particularly  when 
the  stranger  is  as  close  geographically  as 
Russia  or  China  and  might  actively  resent 
criticism.” 

Accordingly,  Russia  does  not  have  to  pay 
much  attention  to  answering  criticism  and 
can  devote  its  propaganda  to  extending  the 
influence  of  communism.  And  it  has  a 
ready-made  machine  in  the  Communist  Party 
of  India. 

“We  cannot  expect  to  achieve  the  same 
results  with  a  depleted  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  employing  a  few  dozen  people, 
as  the  Communist  Party  can  through  its  re¬ 
portedly  60,000  card  members,”  a  USIS  man 
said.  America  can  and  does  distribute  books 
and  films  that  are  well  circulated,  but  he 
added:  “We  have  no  agents  who  tell  vil¬ 
lagers  what  to  read  and  see.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Later  we  shall  find  an 
example  of  India’s  friendliness  toward 
several  companies  which  have  made  in¬ 
vestments  in  India,  but  further  exami¬ 
nation  should  be  given  to  the  March  22, 
1954,  issue  of  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 
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This  issue  also  carries  a  very  informa¬ 
tive  report  on  United  States  imports  and 
exports  in  1953.  Of  imports  it  states: 

Among  the  expanding  components  of  im¬ 
ports  last  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  rise 
in  absolute  terms  was  the  increase  in  indus¬ 
trial  materials  closely  linked  to  the  high 
level  of  defense  expenditures  and  civilian 
durable  goods  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Prominent  in  this  advance  were  alumi¬ 
num,  copper,  iron  ore,  ferro  alloying  mate¬ 
rials,  steel,  and  petroleum. 

There  was  also  a  moderate  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  of  foodstuffs.  A  larger  volume  of  coffee 
at  rising  prices  accounted  for  much  of  this, 
but  other  foodstuffs,  including  some  fruits 
and  nuts,  alcoholic  beverages,  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  sugar  shared  in  the  advance. 

In  addition  a  great  variety  of  other  im¬ 
ports  was  brought  into  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  record  level  of  income  pre¬ 
vailing  here,  or  in  some  cases  as  a  result 
of  more  active  sales  promotion  by  importers 
or  foreign  producers.  The  diversity  of  these 
scattered  gains,  many  of  them  in  finished 
goods,  is  suggested  by  the  following  partial 
listing:  Newsprint,  fertilizer  materials,  sheet 
and  plate  glass,  manufactures  of  wool,  cot¬ 
ton  and  flax,  electrical  apparatus,  watches, 
photographic  goods,  musical  instruments, 
jewelry,  and  toys. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  com¬ 
modities  are  clearly  competitive  with 
American  products.  Many  are  produced 
by  low-wage  peon,  coolie,  or  sweatshop 
foreign  labor.  Imports  of  many  of  them 
have  contributed  directly  to  the  decline 
in  production  and  employment  in  many 
United  States  industries.  Many  of  them 
constitute  a  very  real  threat  to  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  security. 

IMPORTS  CUT  UNITED  STATES  JOB  ROLLS 

Every  ton  of  aluminum,  copper,  iron 
ore,  ferroalloys,  and  steel,  and  every 
barrel  of  petroleum  imported  into  the 
United  States  means  lessened  employ¬ 
ment  for  Americans,  smaller  returns  to 
American  investors,  and  lessened  domes- 
tice  production. 

Sheet  and  plate  glass,  wool,  cotton,  and 
flax  manufactures,  electrical  apparatus, 
watches,  photographic  goods,  musical 
instruments,  jewelry,  and  toys  imported 
into  the  United  States  at  prices  under¬ 
cutting  costs  of  American  manufacture 
means  less  work  and  fewer  jobs  for 
Americans,  and  less  revenues  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

FOA  HELPS  FINANCE  NEW  LONDON  HOTEL  TO 
CATER  TO  UNITED  STATES  TRAVELERS 

Let  us  now  move  into  April.  The  first 
issue  of  that  month  banners,  “President 
Adopts  Randall  Commission’s  Main 
Points  in  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Message.” 

We  then  note  that  “British  toy  exports 
to  United  States  set  record,”  which  must 
intrigue  the  American  toy  industry ;  that 
the  foreign  operations  administration, 
“guarantees  funds  for  hotel  in  London,” 
and  that  the  hotel  “will  cater  primarily 
to  United  States  travelers.”  This  should 
add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
our  diplomats  on  their  missions  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  receive  new  economic  or  foreign 
policy  advice. 

We  find  that  “German  motor  vehicle 
output  rises,”  “Sterling  area  surplus 
raised  by  United  States  aid,”  and  “pros¬ 
perous  year  seen  for  Australia.” 

This  is  the  issue  which  carries  stories 
under  headlines  “Venezuela  Sets  6- 


Month  Cotton  Quota”  and  “Venezuela 
Restores  Import  Duties  on  Glass  Am¬ 
pules”  previously  referred  to,  and  we 
learn  that  Ecuador  had  increased  duties 
on  many  items,  including  some  automo¬ 
biles. 

“FOA  Aids  New  Mineral  Search  in 
Philippines”  is  a  headline  to  “United 
States  Coal  Exports  Drop  in  February,” 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  as¬ 
sumes  no  further  comment  is  needed  on 
that  subject. 

The  first  article  in  the  April  12  issue 
of  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  is  headed 
“United  Kingdom  Industrial  Production 
at  New  Peak.” 

Three  pages  on  we  find  that  “Venezuela 
Plans  New  Industrial  Plants,”  which 
proves  that  Department  of  Commerce 
advertising  pays.  The  item  continues: 

Commodities  to  be  produced  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  plants  include  chlorine,  caustic  soda, 
yeast,  ethyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  alcohol 
butylacid,  citric  acid,  lactic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  glycerins,  plastics,  and  acetone. 

Other  articles  are  headed  “India  plans 
to  make  small  automobiles,”  and  “India 
to  have  new  electronics  factory,”  which 
again  may  demonstrate  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  although  the  automobile  ar¬ 
ticle  also  reports  that  General  Motors 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
are  preparing  to  close  their  Bombay 
assembly  plants. 

COSTA  RICA  UPS  TARIFFS 

Costa  Rica  increased  tariffs  effective 
April  1,  we  learn  in  the  April  19  issue  of 
Foreign  Trade  Weekly.  Items  on  which 
duties  were  increased  include  “auto¬ 
mobiles,  electric  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  radios,  cigarettes,  whiskey, 
and  so  forth,  including  a  wide  variety  of 
canned  foodstuffs.” 

The  report  continues: 

The  domestic  textile  industry  is  given  ad¬ 
ditional  protection  in  the  form  of  consider¬ 
ably  increased  import  duties. 

We  learn  also  in  this  issue  that 
“Mexico  sharply  increases  duties  on 
buttons,”  “Higher  Peruvian  tire,  nail 
duties  sought,”  and  “Ethiopian  coffee  ex¬ 
port  duty  up  to  US$240  a  ton.”  The 
investment  in  Venezuela  ad  has  been 
moved  back  to  page  23. 

Mr.  President  we  are  coming  almost  to 
the  close  of  our  review  of  the  interesting 
publication.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
which,  of  course,  is  financed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
publication,  giving  us,  as  it  does,  a 
factual  report  on  developments  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  trade. 

For  example,  in  the  April  26,  1954 
issue  we  read  that  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  is  to  contribute 
$11  million  toward  the  construction  of 
a  new  river  project  in  Indian.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  river  development  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  United  States  that  could  use 
$11  million  of  taxpayers’  money,  but  ap¬ 
parently  India  is  a  special  case.  In  the 
past  3  years  we  have  poured  $183  million 
in  foreign  aid  into  India  and  been  kicked 
in  the  shins  for  our  gifts  while  India 
flirts  with  Communists. 

Scanning  the  April  26  issue  further  I 
note  that — 

Honduras  adds  8  import  tariff  items, 

French  raise  customs  taxes. 


June  21* 

New  British  car  made  for  North  American 
trade, 

Bolivia  levies  new  tax  on  import  permit 
applications. 

We  now  come  to  the  May  3  issue  of 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense. 

The  front  page  billboards  five  articles 
and  its  usual  departments. 

The  articles,  reading  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  are: 

Costa  Rican  duties  up  under  new  customs 
tariff. 

Venezuelan  domestic  trade  generally 
favorable. 

Colombia  places  new  tax  on  coffee  exports. 

Finland  purchases  more  cars  from  Soviet 
bloc. 

New  harbor  facilities  planned  at  Goteborg, 

The  Venezuelan  article,  on  page  3, 
reports  that  petroleum  production  “in¬ 
creased  during  the  quarter  to  meet  a 
better  world  demand  for  crude  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products.  Crude-oil 
production  was  about  9  percent  over  the 
comparable  period  of  1953.” 

We  also  learn  that  construction  of 
Venezuela’s  third  tire-manufacturing 
plant  was  started  in  March,  and  that  the 
$4.5  million  plant  is  owned  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  firm.  Advertising,  particularly 
when  it  is  in  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  pays. 

Another  headline  reads,  “Colombia 
Levies  Coffee  Export  Tax,”  and  a  smaller 
headline,  “Congo  Duties  Up  on  Coffee 
and  Cacao,  Off  on  Rubber,”  again  refer¬ 
ring  to  export  duties.  American  con¬ 
sumers,  of  course,  pay  these  higher 
rates,  which  foreign  exporters  neces¬ 
sarily  must  add  to  their  markups. 

We  read  also  “Japan  trade  group  offi¬ 
cials  to  study  cotton  industry,”  “United 
States  and  Japan  sign  tax  conventions,” 
and  “Shoe  Retailers  Association  mem¬ 
bers  to  visit  United  States.”  The  shoe 
dealers  are  due  from  Europe. 

In  small  type  on  the  third  from  the 
last  page  we  also  note  this  heading  on 
a  two-paragraph  item: 

Tariff  Commission  Postpones  Hearing  on 
Wood  Screws. 

On  the  next  to  the  last  page  we  come  to 
“Investment  in  Colombia.” 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  interested  in  investment 
in  America,  in  the  United  States,  not  in 
investment  in  India,  Venezuela,  or  Co¬ 
lombia.  He  is  aware,  however,  that  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  United  States  is  very 
risky  to  the  American  investor. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRY  FLOURISHES  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
WHILE  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRY  SAGS 

At  any  time  the  State  Department  can 
damage  or  ruin  investments  in  America 
by  encouraging,  through  trade  conces¬ 
sions,  loans,  grants,  and  subsidies  to 
foreign  countries,  and  foreign  dumping 
of  foreign  products  in  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition  against  the  products  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry. 

American  investment  in  American  in¬ 
dustries  and  American  industries  them¬ 
selves  are  discouraged  while  adminis¬ 
trative  departments  coddle  socialized 
and  nationalized  foreign  industry  and 
spurn  every  proposal  of  American  free 
enterprise  to  safeguard  domestic  re¬ 
sources  and  production  against  unfair. 
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cutthroat  competition.  The  result  is 
that  foreign  industries  are  flourishing, 
foreign  production  zooming  to  new  rec¬ 
ords,  while  industries  and  areas  in  the 
United  States  are  confronted  with  in¬ 
creasing  distress. 

On  several  occasions  recently  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  Senate  floor  the  plight  of 
the  coal  and  textile  industries  and  has 
contended  that  the  only  relief  that  these 
distressed  industries  and  other  dis¬ 
tressed  industries  can  obtain  is  for  the 
Congress  to  permit  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934,  the  act  which  has 
brought  on  their  distress,  and  which  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  12,  1954,  to  remain  ex¬ 
pired. 

FOREIGN  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  AIDED  WHILE 
SHIP  CONSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICA  SAGS 

The  May  10,  1954,  issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  informs  us: 

The  international  bank  for  reconstruction 
and  development  has  made  its  first  loan,  of 
$25  million,  to  Norway,  to  help  carry  forward 
economic  development.  The  expansion  of 
Norway’s  merchant  fleet  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  development,  and 
the  loan  will  make  available  part  of  the 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  merchant  ships  being  built  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  remarked  that  the  American 
Government  and  American  interests 
have  done  very  well  by  foreign  ship¬ 
yards. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
in  its  issue  of  June  9,  reports,  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  London,  England: 

With  the  laying  of  the  keel  recently  at 
Birkenhead  for  the  world’s  largest  bauxite 
ore  carrier,  to  be  built  for  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  financed  new  ship 
construction  placed  with  foreign  yards 
during  the  postwar  period  reached  just  short 
of  $1  billion.  Actually  the  total  is  estimated 
at  $975  million,  representing  279  new  tank¬ 
ers,  ore  carriers,  and  cargo  ships  of  5,707,820 
deadweight  tons. 

Further  on  the  same  article  also  re¬ 
ports: 

While  there  has  been  a  noticeable  slack¬ 
ening  during  the  past  18  months  in  the 
volume  of  contracts  for  new  tonnage  placed 
with  foreign  yards  by  United  States  and  af¬ 
filiated  interests,  due  to  the  declining  vol¬ 
ume  of  international  trade,  end  of  the  Kor¬ 
ean  war,  and  contraction  of  United  States 
aid  programs,  foreign  yards  still  have  a 
backlog  of  over  2  million  deadweight  tons 
of  such  shipping  which  will  require  up  to  2 
years  to  complete. 

This  contrasts  with  reports  received  here — 

Meaning  London — 

which  indicate  that  American  shipyards 
will  shortly  finish  all  their  contracts  for 
ocean  ships  with  the  result  that  several  face 
early  shutdowns. 

To  return  to  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  and  its  excellent  world  report¬ 
age,  we  read  in  this  same  May  10  issue 
that  there  is  a  bumper  crop  of  coffee  in 
Haiti,  that  New  Zealand  intends  to  li¬ 
cense  imports  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  cars,  that  “Burma  and  Com¬ 
munist  China  agree  to  facilitate  trade,’’ 
and  that  “Indonesian  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  some  textiles  are  to  be  tight¬ 
ened.” 


The  May  17,  1954,  issue  tells  us  that 
Costa  Rica  has  a  new  tariff  expected  to 
increase  its  revenues  17  percent,  that 
the  United  States  has  contributed  $11 
million  toward  a  new  power  project  in 
India,  and  that  Bermuda,  home  of  the 
Bermuda  onion,  bans  imports  of  onions 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

This  May  17  issue,  by  the  way,  is  to  me 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  recent 
weeks. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  FAIRS  SCHEDULED  FOR  35 
AMERICAN  CITIES 

Under  the  head  “Foreign  Products  To 
Be  Featured  in  the  United  States,”  it 
reports  as  follows: 

Foreign  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods 
will  exhibit  their  products  in  special  shows 
for  the  first  time  before  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  when  the  State  fair  season  opens  in 
Chicago  in  August,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Fairs  has  announced.  The  bureau  will  con¬ 
duct  foreign  products  shows  in  leading 
State  fairs,  in  cooperation  with  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  shows  in  New  York.  Initially 
the  foreign  exhibitors  will  be  offered  space 
in  a  limited  number  of  fairs,  but  ultimately 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  display 
and  sell  in  any  of  the  more  than  35  big  fairs 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  give  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  unemployed  an  opportunity,  if 
they  can  gain  admission  to  these  fairs, 
to  visit  exhibits  from  foreign  countries 
and  view  the  foreign  products  brought 
into  this  country  which  have  put  them 
out  of  work. 

Jobless  textile  workers  may  examine 
exhibits  of  foreign  textiles. 

Laid-off  machine  tool  mechanics,  glass 
and  pottery  craftsmen,  electrical  and 
chemical  workers,  and  the  unemployed  of 
many  other  industries  will  be  able  to 
view  items  produced  by  competing  for¬ 
eign  coolie  or  sweatshop  labor  earning 
9  to  40  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  not  improbable  also  that  there 
will  be  exhibits  of  foreign  automobiles, 
some  of  them  perhaps  produced  by  Ford, 
Nash,  or  Studebaker,  in  their  factories 
overseas.  Our  thousands  of  jobless  au¬ 
tomobile  workers  could  visit  these. 

The  aim  of  foreign  exhibitors,  of 
course,  is  to  take  over  as  much  of  the 
American  market  as  possible,  thus  de¬ 
priving  more  American  workers  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Their  aim  has  been  and  is  being  for¬ 
warded  by  our  proforeign  trade  policy, 
conceived  under  new-deal  socialism, 
which  first  inaugurated  free  trade  and 
near-free  trade  to  give  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  and  foreign  products  an  advantage 
over  American  goods  in  our  own  markets, 
and  which  later  provided  these  same 
foreign  industries  billions  in  subsidies 
paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  American  tax¬ 
payers. 

Millions  of  these  foreign  aid  subsidy 
dollars  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  and  were  used  to  subsidize 
the  foreign  competition  which  now  has 
bumped  them  from  their  jobs. 

The  fruits  of  this  misguided  policy 
working  against  their  interest  will  be  put 
on  display,  as  we  stated  before,  at  for¬ 
eign-products  shows  in  leading  State 
fairs  this  fall,  and,  where,  to  quote  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  these  foreign 
products  will  be  featured. 


JAPAN  FEATURES  PRODUCTS  OPENS  HOTEL  TO 
UNITED  STATES  TRAVELERS 

The  same  issue  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  also  advices  us  that  a  Japan 
trade  center  has  officially  opened  in  New 
York.  This  will  afford  further  visual 
education  for  our  unemployed. 

Japanese  goods  being  displayed  in¬ 
clude  textiles,  ceramics,  glassware,  food¬ 
stuffs,  chemicals,  optical  instruments, 
machinery,  tools,  hardware,  jewelry, 
novelties,  toys,  artificial  flowers,  musical 
instruments,  sporting  goods,  lacquer 
wares,  bamboo  wares,  wooden  wares, 
stationery  and  paper  products,  rugs,  and 
sundries. 

Imports  of  these  Japanese  products 
may  enable  many  American  workers  in 
American  industries  to  take  extended, 
and  perhaps  permanent  -vacations,  and 
for  those  who  might  like  a  vacation  in 
Japan,  the  May  17  issue  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly  announces  “Fujiya  Hotel 
to  open  for  tourists  in  July.” 

The  announcement  reads  in  part: 

The  Fujiya  Hotel  at  Miyanoshita,  Hakone, 
Japan,  which  has  been  closed  to  the  general 
public  since  World  War  II,  again  will  offer 
its  traditional  facilities  and  services  to  tour¬ 
ists  early  in  July. 

There  are  four  more  paragraphs,  but 
rates  are  not  given. 

Adjoining  this  important  news,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  taxpayers’  expense,  is  a  much  longer 
article  headed,  “Secretary  Weeks  Di¬ 
rects  Department  To  Assist  in  Stimulat¬ 
ing  Travel.”  What  better  way  to  com¬ 
ply  with  that  direction,  may  I  ask,  than 
to  announce  that  the  Fujiya  Hotel  is 
to  open  for  tourists  in  July? 

TRADE  WITH  SOVIET  BLOC  ENCOURAGED  BY  FOA 

The  May  24  issue  advises  us  “Colom¬ 
bia  to  control  entry  of  iron,  steel,”  that 
“Australia  raises  several  duties,”  that 
“Peru  raises  duties  on  synthetic  yams,” 
that  “controls  have  been  eased  on  ex¬ 
ports  to  Hong  Kong.”  On  another  page 
we  find  the  conclusion  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  that: 

Nations  of  the  free  world  can  benefit  from 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  if  they  work  to¬ 
gether  as  a  team  and  refuse  to  be  divided 
or  deceived  by  Soviet  trading  aims. 

Those  arms  are  “to  strengthen  the  bloc 
and  to  weaken  the  free-world  powers.” 

In  other  words  the  counsel  is,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  reads  it,  to 
go  ahead  and  build  up  the  war  potential 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  in  the  meantime 
know  that  in  so  doing  we  are  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Red  bloc  and  weakening  our 
free -world  powers.  What  counsel,  com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  from  a  Government 
agency,  and  presumably  the  head  of  that 
agency,  could  be  more  absurd? 

The  May  24  issue  also  carries  the 
periodical  Investment  in  Venezuela  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  May  31,  1954,  issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  reports  that  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  loan 
the  Government  of  Afghanistan  $18,- 
500,000  to  assist  it  in  developing  what 
it  calls  a  great  irrigation  and  power 
project.  This  is  but  one  of  many  loans 
or  grants  that  have  been  made  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  such  development. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
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and  Development,  in  a  release  issued 
Friday,  June  19,  announced  that  it  is 
loaning  $19,100,000  to  Ceylon  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  scheme 
in  that  distant  British  Commonwealth. 

The  major  portion  of  the  construction 
will  be  done,  the  release  states,  by  foreign 
contractors  under  the  supervision  of 
British  consulting  engineers  and  Ceylon’s 
electrical  undertakings  department. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS 
APPROVED  FOR  FOREIGN  POWER  PROJECTS 

Including  the  $11  million  project  in 
India  previously  mentioned,  this  brings 
the  amounts  approved  for  power  and 
irrigation  projects  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Far  East  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $104  million,  all  granted  by  agen¬ 
cies  outside  of  Congress. 

If  an  American  locality  wishes  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  in  the  development  of 
irrigation,  reclamation,  power,  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  navigation,  either  separately,  or 
as  a  multi-purpose  project,  years  must 
be  spent  in  engineering  surveys,  the  proj  - 
ects  are  subject  to  the  most  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
and  both  congressional  authorizations 
and  appropriations  must  be  approved. 

In  other  words.  Congress  properly  and 
appropriately  examines  carefully  into 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the 
project  before  the  taxpayer’s  money  is 
invested  in  it. 

This  is  the  American  way  and  many 
splendid  projects  contributing  to  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  strength,  and  prosperity 
have  developed  from  it. 

Congress  has  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
advancement  of  funds,  either  through 
gifts-  or  loans,  to  foreign  countries,  no 
determination  of  feasibility  or  whether 
any  benefits  at  all  will  derive  to  our¬ 
selves  or  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  foreign  nations.  It  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  also,  to  anyone  with  fair  knowledge 
of  geography,  that  many  of  these  dis¬ 
tant  projects,  built  in  part  or  in  whole 
with  American  money,  lie  in  the  shadow 
of  Red  Russia,  and  in  the  path  of  pos¬ 
sible  future  Red  aggression. 

The  May  31  issue  also  reports  that 
Danish  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
at  a  new  high,  totaling  276  million 
crowns — $40  million — in  1953,  of  which 
one-third  was  from  Danish  hams  shipped 
to  this  country. 

Peru  raised  import  duties  on  57  paper 
products,  and  both  Honduras  and  Guate¬ 
mala  increased  coffee  export  taxes. 

Soviet  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  un¬ 
der  their  trade  agreement  have  estab¬ 
lished  new  quotas  on  products  they  will 
ship  to  each  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “U.  S.  S.  R.-Netherlands  Pact  Sets 
New  Quotas"  from  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  issue  of  May  31,  1954,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.  S.  S.  R.-Netherlands  Pact  Sets  New 
Quotas 

The  principal  items  to  be  exported  by  the 
Netherlands  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  under  quotas 
newly  established  in  the  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  now  extended  to 
cover  the  calendar  year  1954  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


Three  cargo  vessels  of  6,500  tons  each,  for 
delivery  in  1955-56;  14  refrigerator  vessels, 
delivery  in  1955-56;  4  suction  hopper  dredges, 
delivery  in  1955-56;  5  bucket  dredges,  de¬ 
livery  in  1954-55;  4  coal-bunkering  vessels, 
delivery  in  1955-56;  2  floating  sheer  legs,  de¬ 
livery  in  1955. 

Stable  fiber,  2,000  metric  tons;  woolen 
piece  goods,  600,000  meters;  rayon  piece 
goods,  800,000  meters. 

Butter,  15,000  metric  tons;  animal  fats, 
5,000  metric  tons;  cocoa  butter,  1,000  metric 
tons;  meat,  10,000  metric  tons;  vegetable  oils, 
1,500  metric  tons;  cheese,  3,000  metric  tons; 
salted  herring,  15,000  metric  tons. 

Leather,  10  million  guilders;  sisal  and 
manila  rope,  500  metric  tons;  medicinals, 
800,000  guilders;  spices,  100  metric  tons. 

Ship  repairs,  5  million  guilders.  ( 1  guilder 
equals  about  US$0,263.) 

Among  the  items  Russia  agrees  to  supply 
the  Netherlands  are: 

Wheat,  60,000-120,000  metric  tons;  coarse 
grains,  50,000  metric  tons;  sawn  timber, 
210,000  cubic  meters;  pitprops,  40,000  cubic 
meters;  plywood,  7,000  cubic  meters;  cellu¬ 
lose,  5,000  metric  tons;  anthracite,  50,000 
metric  tons;  phosphates,  40,000  metric  tons; 
coal-tar  pitch,  25,000  metric  tons;  gas  oil, 
40,000  metric  tons. 

Manganese  ore,  40,000  metric  tons;  chrome 
ore,  20,000  metric  tons;  ferromanganese, 
quantity  to  be  determined;  asbestos,  3,000 
metric  tons;  motorcars,  including  spare  parts, 
350  pieces. 

Raw  cotton,  8,000  metric  tons;  furs,  10  mil¬ 
lion  guilders. 

Benzol,  4,000  metric  tons;  paraffin,  600 
metric  tons;  manganese  dioxide,  3,000  metric 
tons;  naphthalene,  1,000  metric  tons;  tur¬ 
pentine  oil,  700.000  guilders;  gum  rosin,  1,000 
metric  tons;  dyestuffs,  200,000  guilders;  es¬ 
sential  oils,  500,000  guilders;  animal  hair, 
150  metric  tons. 

Canned  crabmeat  and  canned  fish,  14,000 
cases;  sausage  casings  of  animal  origin,  400,- 
000  bundles;  tobacco,  200  metric  tons;  caviar, 
2  metric  tons;  and  vodka,  50,000  guilders. 

The  trade  agreement  was  originally  con¬ 
cluded  on  July  2,  1948,  and  the  extension 
was  signed  on  April  28,  1954,  to  be  retro¬ 
active  to  the  first  of  the  year. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  NATIONS  IMPOSE  CONTROLS  ON 
IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  7,  1954,  issue  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  carries  a  2  *4 -page  summary  of 
foreign  control  regulations  applying  to 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Of  85 
countries  listed,  57  require  import  li¬ 
censes  on  all  or  most  items  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  40  require 
an  exchange  permit  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  before  payment  for  the  import 
can  be  made. 

The  foreign-trade  program  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  President,  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  billions  of 
dollars  to  subsidize  foreign  industry  and 
foreign  commerce,  has  cost  American 
mine  and  industrial  workers  jobs  in  the 
tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  has 
lowered  America’s  economic  defenses, 
and  helped  foreign  nations  raise  and  in¬ 
crease  barriers  against  the  products  of 
our  shops  and  factories. 

Proponents  of  the  pro-foreign-trade 
policy  contend  that  this  policy  has  been 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  against  communism. 
Whatever  strength  we  may  presume  to 
have  given  them  appears  to  fail  and 
falter  when  any  challenge  is  presented 
to  them  such  as  Korea. 

Whatever  these  billions  in  gifts  and 
grants  and  these  sacrifices  in  jobs  and 
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industries  may  have  gained  for  us 
abroad,  they  have  not  diminished  our 
own  defense  needs  or  costs  one  iota.  We 
must  today  keep  as  many  men  under 
arms,  and  under  arms  in  foreign  lands, 
as  we  did  when  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  was  adopted,  when  NATO  was  cre¬ 
ated,  when  our  foreign  aid  was  under 
the  UNRRA  label,  the  ECA  label,  the 
MSA  label,  and  now  the  FOA  label,  all 
varying  alphabetical  combinations  label¬ 
ing  the  same  foreign  give-away  program. 

FOREIGN -AID  BILLIONS  WOULD  HAVE  BUILT 
IMPREGNABLE  AIRPOWER 

The  $50  billion  that  Congress  has 
voted  in  foreign  aid  since  the  war  could 
have  built  airpower  that  would  have 
made  this  Nation  as  invulnerable  as  any 
nation  in  this  atomic  age  can  ever  hope 
to  be. 

It  would  have  built,  had  it  been  spent 
at  home  instead  of  frittered  away  on 
phantom  foreign  forces,  such  mighty  de¬ 
fenses  that  our  soldiers  overseas  would 
have  been  brought  home  without  fear  or 
hesitation  to  contribute  to  our  national 
economy,  our  productive  capacity,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  ca¬ 
reers. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  has 
now  expired.  It  should  not  be  extended 
or  renewed. 

Expiration  serves  notice  on  foreign 
nations  which  have  increased  tariffs,  im¬ 
posed  drastic  quota  restrictions,  manipu¬ 
lated  their  exchange  ‘  against  us  and 
raised  sky-high  barriers  against  Ameri¬ 
can  products,  as  I  have  detailed  in  these 
remarks,  that  foreign  trade  can  be  a 
two-way  street  instead  of  the  blind  alley 
it  is  today,  open  on  our  end  but  closed 
on  theirs. 

It  serves  notice  on  them  that  in  return 
for  equal  access  to  our  markets,  Ameri¬ 
can  products  must  have  equal  access  to 
their  markets,  access  that  we  do  not 
have  now. 

It  returns  our  commerce  to  the  basis 
of  fair  and  equal  competition,  both  to  be 
given  and  received. 

And  when  foreign  nations  learn  that 
to  enjoy  our  markets  we  must  have  some 
measure  of  access  to  theirs,  then  we  will 
have  honest  trade  and  fair  exchange  of 
products  between  the  nations. 

Fair  and  equitable  tariff  adjustments 
will  then  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  taking  into  consideration  fairness 
and  equity  on  their  part  as  well  as  being 
fair  and  equitable  ourselves. 

This  will  assure  greater  access  of 
American  products  to  the  markets  of  the 
nations  that  enjoy  full  access  to  ours, 
and  end  our  policy  of  wooing  our  good 
neighbors  with  our  treasure  only  to  have 
their  gates  of  commerce  slammed 
against  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  living  in 
a  house  built  half  on  the  quicksands  of 
free  trade  for  industry,  and  half  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  farm  supports  and 
parity. 

PROTECTIVE  ROOF  SHIELDS  FARM  PRODUCTS  WHILE 
INDUSTRY  EXPOSED 

Over  the  farm  side  there  is  a  protec¬ 
tive  roof  against  economic  cloudbursts  of 
foreign  agricultural  commodities,  while 
the  industry  side  is  open  to  every  erosive 
or  corrosive  foreign  element. 

Should  the  structural  weaknesses  on 
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the  industry  side,  weaknesses  built  in  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  bring 
failure  and  disintegration  to  that  side, 
our  whole  house  will  collapse,  and  no 
props  of  farm  protection  will  be  able  to 
withstand  it. 

What  landlord  or  manager  of  this 
great  mansion — and  Congress  is  the 
landlord — would  knowingly  permit  the 
expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  strengthen  and  repair  the  strong 
side  of  his  house  while  leaving  the  weak 
side  open  to  every  foreign-trade  prowler 
or  free-trade  vandal? 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Congress,  as  landlord 
for  the  past  22  years,  has  done,  and  what 
some  Members  of  the  present  Congress 
propose  to  do  now. 

CONSTITUTION  ASSURED  AMERICA’S  VAST 
RICHES 

Our  hallowed  Constitution,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  invested  Congress  with  proprietor¬ 
ship  over  the  richest  property  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  was  likewise,  until  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  was  passed  in  1934,  the  great¬ 
est  investment  property  in  the  world. 
Its  earnings  are  still  the  highest  in  the 
world.  The  debt  on  this  property,  in 
1934  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed,  was  insignificant,  a  mere  $27,- 
743,947,042.62.  Today  it  is  $273,076,- 
838,379.18. 

Taxes  which  we  pay  as  rent  were  low 
in  1934,  today  they  are  as  high  as  we, 
the  landlords,  dare  to  put  them,  and  the 
maximum  that  people  can  bear  and  still 
buy  fuel,  food,  and  clothing. 

There  were  some  structural  defects, 
and  serious  defects  in  this  magnificent 
mansion  that  is  America  back  in  1934. 

The  agricultural  side  then  had  no 
more  protection  than  the  industrial  side 
has  now.  The  industrial  side  then  had  a 
few  storm  windows,  a  few  locks  to  keep 
out  excessive  foreign  dumping  and  a  few 
tariff  shingles  on  the  roof  to  safeguard 
it  from  being  flooded  by  low-wage,  low- 
tax  coolie,  peon  and  sweatshop  foreign 
labor. 

But  the  farm  side  was  a  shambles  and 
the  whole  structure  tottered.  Remodel¬ 
ing  was  necessary  and  it  was  done. 

Protective  props  were  provided  on  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  house  that  is 
America.  Extended  credit  was  extended 
^n  the  billions,  farmers  were  declared 
entitled  to  fair  prices. 

AGRICULTURE  STRENGTHENED,  INDUSTRY 
WEAKENED 

Certain  agriculturists,  the  woolgrowers 
for  example,  were  left  out  in  the  cold, 
but  in  the  main  one  side  of  the  house 
was  strengthened,  while  the  other  side, 
the  industrial  side  was  vastly  weakened. 
Windows  and  roof  were  removed,  screens 
tossed  on  the  trash  heap,  foundations 
blasted  away,  and  the  keys  to  industry’s 
side  of  our  economic  structure  tossed  to 
every  foreign  vagrant  who  wished  to 
move  in  or  take  over. 

It  is  that  way  today  and  will  be  that 
way  as  long  as  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934  is  allowed  to  stand. 

To  extend  the  act  means  continued 
gross  discrimination  against  our  manu¬ 
facturing  and  resource  industries,  work¬ 
ingmen,  investors,  and  taxpayers,  and 


continued  favoritism  to  their  foreign 
competitors. 

To  extend  the  act  means  eventual  col¬ 
lapse  of  our  economic  structure  because 
unprotected  industry  cannot  forever 
bear  the  costs  of  supporting  price-pro¬ 
tected  agriculture. 

A  protected  industry  can  and  gladly 
will  bear  the  costs  of  a  constructive  farm 
program,  and  spared  the  risks  of  liquida¬ 
tion  by  foreign  competition,  not  only  will 
Bear  them  but  lower  them  by  becoming 
a  better  market  for  domestic  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

This  Nation,  Mr.  President,  deserves 
a  balanced  economy,  and  unless  our 
economy  is  balanced  we  may,  in  a  very 
few  years,  have  no  economy  at  all  able 
to  support  farm  prices,  farm  credit,  or 
farm  parity. 

ALL  PRODUCERS  WORTHY  OF  THEIR  REWARD 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
long  held  to  the  conviction  that  pro¬ 
ducers,  whether  their  product  be  indus¬ 
trial  or  agricultural,  are  worthy  of  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  enterprise  and  toil  in 
competition  with  like  producers  paying 
the  same  wages  and  taxes,  but  they  can¬ 
not  compete  with  sweatshop  labor  un¬ 
less  subsidies  are  paid. 

To  get  away  from  the  subsidy,  the 
amendment  offered  by  me  today  would 
provide  a  flexible  import  fee  or  duty  to 
be  invoked,  which  would  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  wage  standard 
of  living  and  taxes  and  other  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  doing  business  here  and  abroad. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  sup¬ 
ports  the  principle  of  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  protection  for  the  products  of  both 
farm  and  factory  against  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

The  workshops  of  America  must  be 
free  from  cut-throat,  cut-rate  foreign 
invasion  which  can  be  established  on  the 
principle  of  flexible  duties  or  tariffs 
established  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition. 

It  is  in  that  belief  that  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  opposes  any  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  for 
22  years  has  been  an  open  invitation  to 
foreign  competitors  to  move  in  on  our 
industries,  payrolls,  and  markets  with¬ 
out  payment  of  tax  rent  or  wage  rent 
that  every  American  has  to  pay. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  advertising 
slogan  we  can’t  be  half  safe  and  hope  to 
have  any  economic  safety  at  all.  No  one 
wants  a  high  tariff  or  low  tariff,  but 
let  it  represent  the  difference  in  the 
wages  and  taxes  here  and  abroad. 

A  vote  not  to  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  does  not  repeal  or  cancel  any 
existing  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

These  agreements  continue  until  the 
president  shall  serve  6  months’  notice  of 
cancellation  on  the  nation  with  which 
such  agreement  has  been  made. 

Tariff  adjustment  made  following  can¬ 
cellation  of  agreements  or  on  products 
not  covered  by  agreements  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agent  of  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition  with  imports 
from  the  principal  competing  country. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SAFEGUARDS  MUST  BE  RESTORED 

Thus  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  provides  that  the  Con¬ 


gress  of  the  United  States  shall  levy 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises — meaning 
tariffs — and  that  the  Congress  shall  reg¬ 
ulate  foreign  commerce  would  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Agriculture  would  have  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  and  safeguards  it  has  now. 

Industry  would  have  restored  to  it  the 
safeguards  that  were  taken  away  from 
it  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

Equality  for  the  two  major  segments 
of  our  national  economy  would  be  re¬ 
stored  and  America  again  would  be  eco¬ 
nomically  united. 

Mr.  President,  price  protection  for  the 
farmer,  and  the  complete  stripping  of 
cost  protection  from  other  industries, 
however  legal,  are  incompatible. 

Looking  back,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
me  that  New  Dealers,  some  of  whom  we 
know  now  to  have  been  members  of  Com¬ 
munist  cells,  should  have  sought,  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  thirties,  to  tear  down  our 
industrial  security  while  strengthening 
our  domestic  agriculture. 

America’s  farm  products  offer  neither 
a  boon  nor  threat  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Pood  is  not  considered  by  military  minds 
as  a  war  potential,  although  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  personally  differs 
from  that  position  and  considers  food  a 
priceless  military  resource. 

STRONG  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  GREATEST  DETER¬ 
RENT  TO  SOVIET  THREAT 

America’s  industrial  might  constitutes 
the  greatest  deterrent  in  the  world  today 
to  the  eternal  Soviet  dream  of  world 
conquest. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
presented  evidence  that  the  Soviet  agent, 
Harry  Dexter  White,  as  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  recommended 
the  procurement  of  certain  metals  and 
minerals  from  abroad,  and  particularly 
from  Soviet  Russia,  counsel  that  could 
have  been  designed  to  weaken  our  in¬ 
dustrial  strength  as  it  indubitably  did 
weaken  our  industrial  potential. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  program 
to  stifle  industry  by  foreign  imports 
while  protecting  agriculture  against 
foreign  imports,  received  support  from 
those  in  New  Deal  agricultural  agen¬ 
cies — and  Treasury  and  State  Depart¬ 
ments  who  have  since  been  convicted, 
or  have  confessed,  or  have  been  branded 
in  official  testimony  as  active  Commu¬ 
nists. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  FARM  PROGRAM  DEVELOPED  AS 
INDUSTRY  HIT  BY  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
shall  review  briefly  the  development  of 
our  farm  program  which  I  have  consist¬ 
ently  supported  and  which  I  support 
now. 

I  do  this  in  no  criticism  of  the  farm 
program,  but  to  point  up  the  great  con¬ 
trast  between  it  and  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  adopted  at  about  the 
same  time,  which  had  as  its  objective 
the  removal  of  protection  from  manu¬ 
facturing  and  resource  industries,  in 
other  words  an  objective  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  of  the  farm  program. 
One  sought  to  build  up,  and  I  support 
it.  One  sought  to  tear  down,  and  I 
oppose  it,  and  am  opposing  its  extension 
on  the  floor  today. 
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The  trade  agreements  program  is  a 
tear -down  program. 

PROOF  THAT  PARITY  IS  THE  “PROTECTIVE-TARIFF 
PRICE”  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  basis  of  agricultural  adjustment 
legislation,  first  enacted  in  1933,  is  to 
adjust  in  a  decreed  ratio,  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  to  that  of  non¬ 
farm  products,  according  to  the  buying 
habits  of  the  farm  population  for  such 
articles. 

In  1932  market  prices  gave  to  farm 
products  a  purchasing  power,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  nonfarm  articles,  42  percent 
below  that  of  1909-14,  the  ratio  period 
selected  by  the  agriculturalists. 

PARITY  VERSUS  DISPARITY 

The  agriculturalists  contended  that 
the  basic  factor  in  this  “disparity”  was 
the  system  whereby  prices  of  farm,  com¬ 
modities — wheat  and  cotton — were  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  free  world  market  at 
Liverpool,  while  prices  of  manufactures 
bought  by  farmers  were  established  in  a 
protected  domestic  market. 

A  Montana  wheat  king  stated  the  case 
for  the  agriculturalists,  fully  and  suc¬ 
cinctly,  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
March  12,  1933,  when  he  said: 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  present 
session  of  Congress  pass  some  type  of  sound 
legislation  whereby  the  producer  of  farm 
products  can  get  tariff  protection  on  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  commodity  which  he  sells  in  the 
home  market,  the  same  as  manufacturers  of 
all  other  commodities  enjoy.  •  Many  plans 
have  been  proposed — last  and  most  popular 
now  the  domestic  allotment  plan.  The  plan 
provides  a  means  of  making  the  tariff  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  portion  of  the  crop  sold  in  the 
United  States  by  reducing  production,  and 
rewarding  those  who  agree  to  restrict  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  extra  amount  provided  by  a  tax 
equal  to  the  tariff  on  a  certain  portion  of 
their  crop. 

Two  months  later,  in  May  1933,  the 
AAA  was  passed,  not  only  did  it  make  the 
tariff  effective  on  the  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  but  also  on  the  crop  for  export. 
It  removed  wheat  and  cotton  from  the 
influences  of  the  free  price  of  a  world 
market  and  decreed  for  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  as  of  May  1933,  prices  150  percent 
above  the  current  world  market  prices. 
To  implement  this  legislation  for 
“equalizing”  the  farm  entrepreneur’s 
prices  with  those  of  the  industrialist’s 
“tariff-protected”  prices,  production  was 
reduced,  a  tax  levied  to  the  amount  of 
the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  “parity”  price,  and  the  money  paid 
to  the  cooperating  farm  operator. 

AMERICAN  SYSTEM  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE 

Thus  Henry  Clay’s  “American  system,” 
the  basic  Whig-Republican  protectionist 
policy,  was  applied  100  percent,  by  legis¬ 
lation,  to  agriculture. 

Clay’s  “American  system”  was  that 
the  urban,  laboring  classes  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  paid  high  wages,  under 
the  protection  of  tariffs,  and  that  the 
American  farmer  shall  have  a  monopoly 
in  this  domestic  market  of  highly-paid, 
prosperous  consumers. 

AAA  went  one  great  step  beyond 
Clay — it  gave  up  foreign  markets,  priced 
the  American  farmer,  deliberately  and 
by  his  urging,  out  of  world  markets  in 
order  that  not  only  should  he  have  the 
American  market  to  himself  but  should 
have  it  at  prices  which,  by  his  selection 


and  decree  of  Congress,  gave  his  products 
the  same  tariff  benefits  of  manufactures. 

TRADE  ACT  DESIGNED  TO  CRIPPLE  INDUSTRY 

But,  having  thus  created  “protective- 
tariff”  prices  for  the  farm  operators,  the 
New  Deal,  through  its  liberals  and  inter¬ 
nationalists,  embarked  upon  a  program 
to  destroy  the  tariff  protection  being 
accorded  to  manufactures.  The  vehicle 
for  doing  this  was  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

From  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
parity  protection  for  agriculture  and  the 
abandonment  of  world  markets  and 
world  prices  for  the  full  American  mar¬ 
ket  at  parity  protection  prices,  until 
America’s  entry  into  'the  war — that  is, 
between  1933  and  1947 — the  prices  of 
the  American  farmer’s  commodities  rose 
97  percent  as  against  an  increase  of  only 
3  percent  in  the  prices  of  the  goods  and 
services  of  other  American  producers. 
And,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  year 
1945,  the  prices  of  farm  commodities, 
under  the  parity  laws  with  their  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  base,  had  increased  260  per¬ 
cent  since  1933,  whereas  the  prices  of 
the  goods  and  services  of  the  urban  pro¬ 
ducers  had  increased  but  55  percent 
since  1933. 

And,  Mr.  President,  those  figures  re¬ 
fute  any  man  who  says  that,  since  1933 
and  as  of  today,  it  has  been  rising  prices 
of  manufactures  and  services  that  has 
resulted  in  the  continuous  increase  in 
the  costs  of  the  necessities  of  living,  the 
basic  farm  commodities,  for  the  140  mil¬ 
lion  urban  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  rio  Member  from  agricultural 
States,  and  I  am  a  Member  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  State,  forget  that  the  laws  by 
which  this  parity-protective  price  was 
instituted  required,  as  of  1933,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  800  percent  in  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  wheat  and  cotton — without 
any  corresponding  increase  whatever  in 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  produced 
and  offered  by  the  people  and  workers  of 
the  cities. 

Today  the  same  or  similar  forces  are 
trying  to  sell  the  American  farmer  the 
proposition  that  he  can  retain  the  full 
American  market  at  protective  tariff 
prices  for  his  products  while  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  laboring  and  working  classes 
are  stripped  of  tariff  protection  and  their 
domestic  market — in  which  the  farmer 
is  an  ever-lessening  factor — is  thrown 
open  to  the  products  of  the  slave-wage 
and  low-wage  producers  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

Since  1932,  prices  for  farm  products 
have  increased  385  percent. 

The  American  consumer  pays  these 
prices,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  give¬ 
away  abroad,  during  and  after  the  war. 

The  American  consumer  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workingman,  outside  of  agriculture. 
And  to  pay  these  prices  he  has  only  his 
wages. 

So,  since  1932,  the  wages  in  manufac¬ 
tures  have  increased  from  $17  a  week 
to  $65  a  week  or  382  percent,  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the 
prices  of  basic  farm  commodities,  the 
necessities  of  the  workingman’s  exist¬ 
ence. 

Today,  on  the  will-o-the-wisp,  com¬ 
pletely  disproved  in  1919-25,  that  he  can 


keep  his  war  markets,  the  American 
planter  and  wheatgrower  is  being  propa¬ 
gandized  into  destroying  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  consumer  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  ghost  of  potential  foreign 
markets  which  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

ECONOMIC  STABILITY  MUST  BE  PROVIDED  BOTH 
FARMER  AND  WAGE  EARNER 

Thus  the  American  farmer  is  being 
propagandized  into  returning  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  1932,  to  give  up  parity,  and  de¬ 
pend  on  world  prices  and  on  consumers 
getting  world  wages. 

If  and  when,  by  legislation  or  by  fiat, 
the  product  of  the  glassblower  or  tex¬ 
tile  worker  is  not  to  have  a  tariff-pro¬ 
tected  price  to  maintain  his  standard  of 
consumption  of  farm  commodities — then 
parity  is  completely  illogicial,  however 
much  it  may  be  needed  and  the  cotton 
farmer  or  wheat  farmer  ultimately  will 
lose  his  tariff-protected  price.  No  more 
than  the  farmer  of  1932,  much  less  in 
fact,  may  the  workingman  of  1954  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  services  in  a  world 
market  while  buying  the  necessities  of 
existence  in  a  parity-protective  market 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  economic  stability  has 
been  provided  agriculture  and  economic 
stability  has  been  taken  away  from  min¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing,  both  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Upton  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  regrets 
to  remind  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

TRADE  ACT  EXTENSION  WILL  FURTHER  INJURS 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  economic  stability  was 
denied  industry  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  act  the  State  Department  has  piti¬ 
fully  weakened  industry’s  defenses,  and 
proposed  extension  of  this  act  is  designed 
to  shatter  these  defenses  further. 

I  shall  review  briefly  the  programs  to 
protect  the  economic  security  of  agricul¬ 
ture  which  exist  today. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  requires 
price  support  for  the  basic  and  desig¬ 
nated  nonbasic  commodities.  It  per¬ 
mits  support  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity.  In  addition,  the  law  authorizes 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quo¬ 
tas  for  the  basic  commodities  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  The  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  import  restrictions  can  be  im¬ 
posed  in  connection  with  price-support 
programs  are  specified  by  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  list  of  commodities  on  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price- 
support  programs  are  in  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Agricultural  Commodities  for  Which  CCC 

Price-Support  Programs  Under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  Amended,  Were  in 

Effect  in  1953 

Basic  commodities:  Wheat,  corn,  cotton 
(upland,  extra  long  staple),  peanuts,  rice, 
tobacco  (flue-cured,  fire-cured,  burley,  Mary- 
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land,  dark  air-cured,  sun-cured,  Puerto 
Rican) . 

Designated  nonbasic  commodities :  Butter- 
fat,  manufacturing  milk,  wool,  mohair, 
honey,  tung  nuts. 

Other  commodities:  Barley,  oats,  rye,  grain 
sorghums,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  dry  edible 
beans,  cottonseed,  crude  pine  gum,  winter 
cover  crop  seed. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  farm  commodities 
for  which  section  22  import  restrictions 
are  in  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Agricultural  Commodities  and  Products 
Thereof  for  Which  Import  Controls  Are 
in  Effect  Under  Section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustments  Act,  as  Amended 
Cotton  (long  staple,  short  staple,  harsh) 
and  cotton  waste,  wheat  and  wheat  products, 
shelled  almonds,  oath,  flaxseed  (including 
linseed  oil),  peanuts  (including  peanut  oil). 

Dairy  products:  Butter,  dried  whole  milk, 
dried  buttermilk,  dried  cream,  dried  skim 
milk,  malted  milk,  Cheddar  cheese,  Edam 
and  Gouda  cheese,  blue  mold  cheese,  Italian- 
type  cheese. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  price-support  programs,  there  are 
certain  other  programs  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  some  measure  of  price 
assistance  to  producers  of  agricultural 
products.  Two  major  types  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs  and  section  32  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  market  agreement  and  order  pro¬ 
grams  also  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Agricultural  Commodities  for  Which  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Agreement  Order  Programs 
Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  Amended,  Are 
in  Effect 

Fluid  milk  orders  in  49  areas;  type  62 
tobacco;  grapefruit  ( Calif ornia-Arizona) ; 
lemons  ( Calif ornia- Arizona ) ;  grapefruit, 
oranges,  tangerines  (Florida);  oranges,  navel 
( Calif  ornia-Arizona ) ;  Tokay  grapes  (Cali¬ 
fornia);  peaches  (Colorado);  peaches 
(Georgia);  peaches  (Utah);  Bartlett  pears, 
plums,  and  Elberta  peaches  (California); 
Burerre  hardy  pears  (California);  winter 
pears  (Oregon,  Washington,  California) ; 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  a  list  indicating  the  commodities 
on  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


dried  prunes  (California) ;  raisins  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  . 

Fresh  peas  and  cauliflower  (Colorado), 
potatoes  (Idaho  and  Oregon),  potatoes 
(Colorado),  potatoes  (Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia),  potatoes  (North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia),  potatoes  (eastern  South  Dakota), 
potatoes  (Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont) ,  pota¬ 
toes  (Washington),  filberts  (Oregon  and 
Washington),  pecans  (California),  pecans 
(Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Mississippi) ,  walnuts  (California,  Oregon, 
Washington) . 

Section  32  provides  that  30  percent  of  cus¬ 
toms  revenues  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  to  encourage  domestic  consumption. 
Purchase  and  donation  programs  under  sec¬ 
tion  32  are  in  effect  for  the  following  com¬ 
modities:  Fresh  winter  pears,  pecans,  canned 
cranberry  sauce,  beef,  butter,  Cheddar  cheese, 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  cottonseed  oil. 

Export-payment  programs  under  section  32 
are  in  effect  for  citrus  fruits,  raisins,  and 
fresh  pears. 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  a  mechanism  for 
increasing  returns  to  domesitc  producers  of 
sugar  beets  and  mainland  and  territorial 
producers  of  sugarcane.  The  act  provides 
for  limitation  of  imports,  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  when  necessary  quotas  and  allot¬ 
ments  on  domestic  production  of  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  also  further  programs  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  agricultural  economy  while 
leaving  the  economy  of  our  resources  and 
manufacturing  industries  naked  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  ruthless,  cutthroat,  and  unfair 
foreign  competition. 

FOA  HAS  ACTIVE  FARM-PRODUCT  PROGRAM 

The  economic-aid  program,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  administered  by  the  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration,  includes,  among 
other  things,  grants  of  funds  to  foreign 
countries  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  United  States  agricultural  products. 
That  agency  also  administers  a  number 
of  foreign-relief  programs  which  involve 
United  States  agricultural  products. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  also  administers  legislation  which 


provides  for  the  sale  of  United  States 
agricultural  products  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  foreign  currencies. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  this  Government 
paid  a  subsidy  amounting  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  wheat  prices  under  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
also  has  a  program  which  involves  mak¬ 
ing  wheat  available  for  export  outside 
the  wheat  agreement  on  the  same  terms 
as  for  wheat  exported  under  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  sold  for  export  certain  quantities 
of  commodities  acquired  under  price 
support  programs.  Most  of  these  sales 
have  been  made  at  prices  somewhat 
lower  than  domestic  market  levels. 
These  sales  for  export  were  made  pri¬ 
marily  to  dispose  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  without  interference  with  domestic 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  and 
material  I  have  cited  above  was  supplied 
me,  at  my  request,  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  is  doing  a  splendid 
Job  in  administering  the  protective  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  Congress  for  our 
great  and  thriving  agriculture  industry. 

Do  the  advocates  of  free  trade  for  all 
other  industries  want  to  apply  their 
theories  to  agriculture?  Do  they  want 
to  cut  the  support,  credit  and  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  that  protect  agriculture 
15  percent  as  they  want  to  cut  such  few 
tariffs  as  remain  to  provide  token  safe¬ 
guards  for  industry? 

Of  course  not.  They  want  agriculture 
to  enjoy  the  full  American  market,  and 
they  want  idustry  to  give  up  huge  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  market  to  foreign 
competition. 

They  want  economic  protection  for  the 
farm  but  are  willing  that  economic  dis¬ 
aster  face  the  manufacturing  and  re¬ 
source  industries  of  America. 

This  brings  us  to  the  national  interest 
about  which  free  traders  talk  so  much. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST  REQUIRES  SAFEGUARDS  TO 
INDUSTRY  AND  WORKINGMEN 

If  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  agricultural  economy — and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  contends  it 
is — it  also  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
protect  the  economy  of  our  resources 
and  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  workers  in  our  fac¬ 
tories  who  have  no  protection  for  their 
products  in  our  markets,  are  helping  to 
pay,  through  their  taxes,  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  protection  of  their  friends,  the 
farmers. 

The  wage  earners  of  industry  can  do 
that  and  continue  to  keep  on  doing  that 
so  long  as  they  are  employed. 

Today  several  million  of  them  are  un¬ 
employed.  Unemployed  industrial  work¬ 
ers  can  neither  contribute  to  the  price 
supports  that  protect  the  products  of  our 
farms  nor  acquire  the  products  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  has  in  surplus  storage. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  this 
includes  enough  wheat  to  provide  every 
wage  earning  family  in  America  1,400 
loaves,  enough  cotton  to  make  117  cotton 
shirts  or  91  cotton  house  dresses,  enough 
pork  to  give  each  family  a  6  months’  sup- 


Agricultural  commodities  for  which  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 


1953  crop 

1954  crop 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments. 

Acreage  allotments. 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments. 

do _ _ _ _ _ 

Do. 

Tobacco: 

Do. 

_ do  _ _ _ _ _ 

Do. 

. do _  _ _ 

Do.  ' 

_ do _ _ _ 

Do. 

Do. 

.  do__ . . . . . 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(type  42-55). 

_ do _ _ _ 

Do. 

Rejected  by  growers. 

Do. 

Pennsylvania  seedleaf 
type  41. 
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ply,  and  enough  butter  to  last  every  fam¬ 
ily  3  months. 

The  unprotected  industrial  workers  of 
America  have  helped  contribute,  through 
their  taxes,  to  the  $6i4  billion  invested 
in  these  commodities,  but  their  contribu¬ 
tions  must  decline  as  free  trade  imports 
bump  them  from  their  jobs. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  Mr.  President, 
than  to  maintain  and  support  our  farm 
program,  tariffs  should  be  restored  for 
industrial  products  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition  with  the 
principal  competing  foreign  nation,  giv¬ 
ing  American  producers  equal  access  to 
our  own  markets. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  re¬ 
fer  again  to  my  proposed  amendment 
which  was  submitted  on  February  23, 
1954,  which  would  create  authority  for 
4  Cabinet  officers  and  1  member  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  arrange  and  to 
apply  duties  and  tariffs,  on  a  basis  of 
fair  and  reasonable  competition,  to  the 
list  of  agricultural  commodities  desig¬ 
nated  by  this  authority. 

The  American  market  is  the  most 
prized  and  richest  in  the  world.  Let  the 
products  of  foreign  nations  into  it  on, 
a  fair  and  equal  basis,  but  let  us  not 
deny  our  own  markets  to  our  own  re¬ 
sources  products  and  producers  as  we 
have  been  doing  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Malone’s 
speech, 

Mrs.  BOWRING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me  will  be  utilized  later,  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  her  address,  and  will  not  be 
diminished  in  any  way;  and  also  that  I 
may  retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  may  yield  15  minutes,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  that  length  of  time,  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
may  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
address. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schoeppel  in  the  chair).  Does  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  de¬ 
sire  an  allotment  of  15  minutes? 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  is  in  accordance  with  an  in¬ 
formal  agreement. 

Mrs.  BOWRING.  Approximately  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  about  to  make  her 
maiden  speech.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  there  are  other  Senators 
who  would  wish  to  be  on  the  floor  while 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  addressing 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  operating  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  in  which  the  time 
is  controlled.  I  wonder  whether  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  should  be  suggested. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  connection 
with  the  quorum  call,  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au¬ 
thorized  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  BowringI  15  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  on  the  pending 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 


THE  PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  BOWRING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 
who  has  so  courteously  yielded  to  me  at 
this  time  with  the  understanding  that 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address.  .  I  should  also  like  to 
express  at  this  time  my  thanks  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  of  this  body  for  being 
so  courteous  to  me  during  the  time  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate. 

Since  April  26,  when  I  took  the  oath 
as  a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body, 

1  have,  notwithstanding  my  womanly 
instincts,  attempted  to  observe  and  abide 
by  the  unwritten  rule  that  so  very  junior 
a  Senator  should  be  bound  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  period  of  silence.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  rule  not  without  merit.  For  the  past 

2  months  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  often  more  to  be  gained 
by  listening  than  by  rising  to  take  the 
floor. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  feel  impelled 
to  break  my  own  period  of  silence  and 
attempt,  if  you  please,  Mr.  President,  to 
deliver  what  may  be  called  my  maiden 
speech  as  a  United  States  Senator.  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  occasion,  for  I  feel  that  the  hour  is 
crucial,  and  that  the  circumstances  de¬ 
mand  that  I  make  my  position  known. 

This  morning  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  voted  8  to  7 
in  favor  of  a  1-year  extension  of  rigid 
90-percent  price  supports  for  all  basic 
farm  commodities  except  tobacco,  which 
is  otherwise  provided  for.  Therefore,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record 
as  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our 
courageous  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Ezra  Benson,  and  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  have  correctly  analyzed  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  right  in  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  have  recommended  to 
this  Congress. 


Upon  the  shoulders  of  this  Congress, 
and  of  each  Member  individually,  rests 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  Nation  and  for  our  farming  pop¬ 
ulation  a  legislative  program  that  will 
permit  and  encourage  the  business  of 
farming  on  a  continuing  sound  and 
profitable  basis. 

Both  before  and  since  assuming  my 
duties  in  the  Senate,  I  have  publicly 
stated  that  those  among  us  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  any 
given  issue  are  best  serving  the  public 
interest,  to  say  nothing  of  serving  their 
own  consciences. 

Therefore,  I  voluntarily  say  at  this 
time  that  I,  for  one,  am  supporting  the 
new  farm  program  proposed  by  President 
Eisenhower.  I  say  this  after  the  best 
study  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  and  in  the  conviction  that  it  will 
bring  more  prosperity  to  American 
farmers  and  will  best  serve  the  future 
of  the  Nation  and  its  agriculture. 

A  flexible  price-support  program  will 
cushion  farmers  against  wide  breaks  in 
the  market  on  basic  farm  commodities. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  permit  supply 
and  demand  to  function  sufficiently  to 
influence  shifts  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  In  due  time  such  shifts  certainly 
should  help  control  surpluses,  as  well  as 
add  stability  to  prices. 

Actually,  the  much  maligned  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  agricultural  products,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  Government  has  done 
or  can  try  to  do.  When  rigid  supports 
are  imposed  without  accompanying 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  surpluses,  the 
Government  stockpile  grows  higher  and 
higher.  The  proof  of  this  exists  in  the 
bulging  Government  warehouses  today 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  And  as  the  surpluses  grow,  we, 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  agricul¬ 
ture,  sink  deeper  into  an  evertightening 
net  of  Government  controls.  We  can 
will  it  otherwise,  but  we  cannot  escape 
from  these  shackles  of  our  own  fash¬ 
ioning. 

The  President’s  farm  program  calls  for 
a  gradual  change  from  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports.  I  repeat,  the  change  would  be 
gradual.  Such  a  program  will  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  a  balanced  agri¬ 
cultural  economy;  it  will  encourage  bet¬ 
ter  farm  management ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  individual  farm  producer  will  be 
better  served,  at  a  great  saving  in  the 
taxpayers’  money. 

Flexible  price  supports  will  affect  all 
farmers  alike,  and  I  believe  they  offer  a 
bright  hope  of  recapturing  some  of  our 
lost  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  present  laws,  farm  production 
is  needlessly  cut  back  and  restricted,  in 
order  to  maintain  abnormal  prices.  Op¬ 
eration  of  this  program  tends  to  destroy 
or  weaken  the  consumer  demand  and  to 
affect  detrimentally  national  prosperity 
on  which  farm  prosperity  depends. 

Huge  surpluses  of  food  continue  to  pile 
up  in  warehouses.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  carryover  of  corn  next  October  will 
be  950  million  bushels — more  than  dou¬ 
ble  what  it  was  2  years  earlier.  This  in¬ 
crease,  had  it  been  consumed  as  feed, 
would  have  resulted  in  only  from  2  to  3 
percent  more  meat  and  eggs. 
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ing  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  and  9  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  2, 
5,  13,  18,  19,  22,  28,  and  35  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  we  not 
operating  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  as  to  the  division  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
In  support  of  the  amendments  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  cosponsored  by  other 
Senators.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
join  in  sponsoring  the  amendments 
which,  if  adopted,  would  serve  notice 
that  we  intend  to  carry  on  and  extend 
our  historic  policy  of  peace  through 
trade,  or  breaking  down  the  barriers  to 
world  trade,  the  policy  pioneered  a  great 
many  years  ago  by  that  great  statesman 
from  Tennessee — a  great  Member  of  the 
House,  a  great  Senator,  and  a  great  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State — Cordell  Hull. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
leadership  in  this  important  move  today 
has  been  taken  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  He  is  following  in  great 
footsteps.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  the 
tradition.  Cordell  Hull  was  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  the  Senate.  Tirelessly  for  many  years 
he  advocated  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  program.  Finally,  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  had  the  opportunity  to  initiate 
and  carry  out  that  program.  It  was  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  to  peace 
ever  made.  And  today  Albert  Gore  is 
carrying  on  in  that  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  favor  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  This  is  no  solution  to  the 
mighty  challenge  of  our  times.  Such  an 
extension  would  provide  evidence  to  our 
allies  in  the  free  world  that  we  are  in¬ 
sincere  in  our  advocacy  of  “trade  not 
aid,”  and  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  only 


lip  service  to  it — the  tribute  of  a  slogan, 
but  without  substance  or  conviction. 

Last  year  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  and  Congress  delayed  taking  defini¬ 
tive  action  on  an  international  trade 
program.  It  was  argued  that  time  was 
needed  for  the  new  administration  to 
study  and  familiarize  itself  with  the 
problems  involved  in  international  trade 
policy.  So  Congress  and  the  American 
people  marked  time  by  enacting  a  simple 
1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  means  doing 
nothing.  The  fact  is  that  no  new  trade 
agreements  were  negotiated.  The  United 
States  Government  turned  its  back  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  while  pre¬ 
tending  to  affirm  it. 

During  the  past  year  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  trade  overtures  to  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  have  met  with  alarming^ 
success.  We  can  hardly  read  a  news¬ 
paper  without  finding  a  report  of  a  new 
trade  delegation  proceeding  to  Moscow 
or  Peking,  or  of  a  new  trade  agreement 
having  been  reached  between  an  Iron 
Curtain  country  and  a  nation  of  the 
free  world. 

Already  Red  China  has  concluded 
trade  agreements  with  13  of  our  allies, 
and  Russia  with  15.  Both  Red  nations 
are  moving  relentlessly  to  broaden  the 
scope  and  to  step  up  the  tempo  of  trade 
with  our  allies  who  for  years  have  been 
our  chief  customers  and  suppliers.  The 
Communist  nations  are  driving  hard  to 
take  over  our  foreign  markets  and  to 
leave  us  with  huge  unsalable  surpluses. 
But  to  sell  our  products  we  must  buy  the 
products  of  others.  Trade  cannot  be  a 
1-way  street  or  a  2-way  street.  It  must 
be  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

But  instead  of  actively  promoting 
world  trade,  instead  of  moving  ahead 
with  measures  to  expand  trade,  we  have 
done  nothing.  Now  it  is  proposed  that 
we  continue  to  do  nothing.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  disagree  violently  with  this  do- 
nothing  trade  philosophy.  We  are  a 
producing  Nation.  We  must  find  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  surplus  agricultural  and 
industrial  products.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  point.  We  must  establish 
and  maintain  outlets  for  our  surpluses. 
We  must  either  give  them  away  or  we 
must  provide  the  wherewithal  for  other 
nations  to  buy  in  our  markets.  We  must 
be  customers  as  well  as  sellers.  If  we  do 
not  follow  either  of  these  courses,  our 
economy  will  stagnate.  Unemployment 
will  continue  to  rise,  and  an  unmanage¬ 
able  overflow  of  surpluses  will  glut  the 
economic  life  of  our  Nation. 

President  Eisenhower  submitted  the 
Randall  report  on  March  30,  1954.  The 
report  asked  for  a  cautious  liberalization 
of  our  international  trade  policies.  The 
Randall  Commission  recommended  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  with  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
on  selected  commodities  not  more  than 
5  percent  a  year.  The  President  called 
this  program  a  minimum  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  essential,  and  warned  that  if  we 
fail  in  our  trade  policy  we  may  fail  in  all. 

What  has  been  the  resulting  action? 
Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  no  legisla¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  Congress.  Fi¬ 
nally— and  I  might  add  with  impressive 
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speed  following  the  brilliant  attack  on 
this  whole  problem  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee — the  administration 
made  its  move.  Out  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — ahead  of 
social  security  revision — ahead  of  the  tax 
bill — came  again  a  proposal  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

In  great  haste  that  bill  passed  the 
House,  was  cleared  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Why  this  haste  for  a  simple  1-year 
extension — a  bill  that  does  nothing  but 
mark  time,  that  neglects  the  President’s 
recommendations  and  pays  rather  ob¬ 
vious  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of  free 
trade? 

We  are,  Mr.  President,  putting  our  al¬ 
lies  on  notice  that  for  another  year  our 
customers  abroad  must  wonder  what  our 
long-range  trade  policy  is  to  be.  It 
means  that  trade  offers  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  will  seem  more  and 
more  attractive  in  the  face  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  affirmative  trade  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  alarmist 
charges  to  the  effect  that  we  must  inves¬ 
tigate  the  trade  our  allies  are  conducting 
with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  We  are 
quick  to  condemn  our  allies  for  trading 
with  Red  China  and  other  Communist 
countries.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
so  loudly  clamored  on  this  issue ,  that 
here  is  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  United 
States  trade  policy  which  will  contribute 
positively  to  a  decrease  in  trade  with 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Let  us  give 
our  allies  a  chance  to  trade  with  us.  We 
cannot  adopt  a  dog-in-the-manger  at¬ 
titude  and  say,  “You  can’t  trade  with  us, 
except  to  buy  surpluses,  but  we  don’t 
want  you  to  trade  with  Russia  either." 

Those  who  support  this  position — the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  among  others — now  face  a 
real  test  of  their  sincerity.  I  hope,  they 
will  join  with  us  in  adopting  the  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Here  is  a  realistic  and  practical  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  something  about  our  deteri¬ 
orating  international  trade  position,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  strike  a  major  blow 
at  Cqmmunist  penetration  through 
trade. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  his  cosponsors, 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  back  his 
unused  time? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  my 
colleague  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  The  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  tragic  facts  of  the  present 
hour  is  the  lack  of  a  real  belief  that 
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peace  can  be  obtained — that  wars  are 
not  the  only  solution  to  the  world’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

Speaking  up  for  peace  is  not  very 
fashionable  these  days.  Too  many  of  us 
leave  talk  of  peace  to  Communists  who 
do  not  actually  believe  in  it.  War  will, 
indeed,  become  inevitable  if  we  leave  the 
destinies  of  this  Nation  and  the  world 
either  to  Communists  who  do  not  believe 
in  peace  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  of  our 
leaders  who  have  come  to  despair  of 
peace  on  the  other. 

We  have  the  power  in  this  body,  Mr. 
President,  to  strike  a  great  blow  for 
peace  now.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  of  assuring 
both  our  friends  and  our  foes  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  desire  a 
peaceful  world  above  all  things  and  will 
make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it  and  main¬ 
tain  it,  just  as  we  would  make  sacrifices 
if  war  were  thrust  upon  us. 

One  of  the  quickest  and  surest,  most 
trusted,  and  reliable  ways  to  make  for  a 
peaceful  world  is  to  encourage  world 
trade.  It  is  the  way  of  true  friendship 
and  understanding. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  has 
been  an  able  leader  of  the  forces  which 
are  seeking  to  make  the  United  States 
foremost  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  in  promoting  and  stimulating  the 
international  exchange  of  goods.  In  so 
doing  he  is  following  a  great  tradition 
of  our  State,  whose  eminent  son,  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  was  the  father  of  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act  of  this  country.  He  is 
following  the  long  tradition  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  which,  from  its  inception, 
has  recognized  enhanced  world  trade  as 
a  means  of  peace  and  friendship  among 
nations  and  a  means  of  strength  and 
growth  to  ourselves.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  join  him  in  this  struggle  for  a 
peaceful  world  based  on  the  reality  of 
greater  world  trade  and  the  friendship 
and  well-being  it  engenders. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  this  struggle 
we  make  for  quickened  world  trade  are 
the  most  hardheaded  and  farsighted 
members  of  the  business  community. 
And  a  great  many  of  them  are  devoted 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.  As 
leaders  of  our  great  business  enterprises, 
they  have  come  to  see  more  clearly  than 
many  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation  of  a  larger  and  less  encumbered 
world  trade. 

As  Republicans,  I  expect  that  they 
have  noted  with  sorrow  the  retreat  of 
the  present  administration  from  the 
principles  of  which  it  fought  the  last 
national  election,  as  well  as  from  its 
slogans.  We  are,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  do  so,  withdrawing  from  many  of  the 
programs  of  economic  aid  which  were 
found  vital  after  World  War  II.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Party  ran  in  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  under  the  slogan  “trade,  not  aid.” 
President  Eisenhower,  early  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  appointed  the  so-called 
Randall  Commission  to  study  this  tre¬ 
mendous  problem,  and  to  present  to  him 
a  long  term  solution.  That  the  Com¬ 
mission  did..  Its  report  is  one  with  which 
not  every  Democrat  would  agree.  But 
knowing  the  realities  of  Republican  pol¬ 


itics  and  the  hard  core  of  Republican 
tradition,  it  managed  to  be  better  than 
many  of  us  had  expected. 

Legislation  was  drawn  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  of  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion.  That  legislation  was  placed  on 
the  “must  list”  for  consideration  by  this 
Congress.  It  is  not  merely  sad;  it  is 
tragic  that  in  this  hour  of  world  ten¬ 
sion  the  administration  gave  up  its  plan 
to  push  such  long-range  legislation  and 
has  notified  its  leaders  in  the  Congress 
that  it  would  accept  instead  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  merely  1  year  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  Thus  the  great  crusade  has 
been  transformed  into  the  great  retreat. 

Those  of  us  who  still  have  faith  that 
by  peaceful  means  men  of  good  will  in 
all  nations  can  work  out  a  solution  to 
world  problems  without  a  final  resort 
to  war,  those  who  place  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  above  politics,  have  no  al¬ 
ternative  except  to  seek  to  save  this  ad¬ 
ministration  from  its  own  weaknesses. 

Instead  of  a  paltry  and  pallid  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  by  a 
single  year,  we  propose  the  extension 
of  a  liberalized  act  for  3  years. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment  ex¬ 
tending  the  act  for  3  years  instead  of  1, 
and  incorporating  other  liberalizing 
amendments.  My  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated.  At  that  time  the  position  of  the 
administration  was  that  they  wanted 
only  a  1-year  extension,  pending  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Randall  study  and  its 
report. 

The  study  has  been  completed,  and 
the  report  filed,  and  it  recommends  a 
3 -year  extension,  for  largely  the  same 
reasons  that  I  gave  last  year.  But  again 
we  are  faced  with  only  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion.  Therefore,  I  was  glad  to  join  my 
colleague  and  the  other  Senators  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment  again  this 
year,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

A  1-year  extension  will  merely  mean 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  have 
not  yet  gone  backward  in  our  position 
on  world  trade.  An  extension  of  a  lib¬ 
eralized  act  for  3  years  would  be  taken 
universally  as  a  going  forward,  as  the 
most  concrete  evidence  there  could  be 
that  the  United  States  still  intends  to 
be  a  leader  in  the  long  march  toward 
the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  differences 
between  nations  can  be  settled  regularly 
and  normally  by  peaceful  processes. 

To  our  friends  the  world  around,  Mr. 
President,  such  action  by  us  would,  bring 
a  lifting  up  of  hearts.  It  would  help  to 
end  many  of  the  strains  which  reckless 
actions  or  equally  reckless  inaction  on 
our  part  have  placed  on  some  of  our  old¬ 
est  and  deepest  friendships  with  other 
peoples.  It  would  allow  our  own  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  those  of  other  friendly 
countries  to  plan  their  programs  far 
enough  in  advance  to  give  them  a  new 
security.  It  would  go  far  to  end  the 
charges  of  isolationism  which  have  been 
cast  against  us. 

To  our  enemies  it  would  bring  a  vision 
of  the  kind  of  fruitful  trade  and  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions  for  their  peoples 
which  would  open  up  to  them  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  laid  aside  their  aggressions 
and  gave  evidence  of  a  genuine  desire  for 
peace. 
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We  have  a  great  propaganda  agency 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  We  hope  that  it  will  make  for 
understanding  and  friendship  for  us. 
Yet  in  the  brief  time  that  it  would  take 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  genuinely  liberal 
and  long-term  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  we 
could,  Mr.  President,  accomplish  more 
for  the  good  will  of  the  United  States 
than  any  propaganda  agency  could  do 
alone  in  years  of  effort. 

The  failure  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  to  push  its  own  legislation,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  Congress  to  pass  a  liberalized, 
long-term  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  will  be 
a  signal  to  the  world,  a  signal  to  our 
friends,  a  sign  to  our  enemies,  that  we 
have  lost  faith  in  peace,  that  we  and  they 
must  endure  yet  another  year  of  deepen¬ 
ing  crisis. 

We  have  here,  Mr.  President,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  at 
a  time  in  which  such  opportunities  be¬ 
come  daily  less  frequent.  We  must  seize 
the  opportunity.  We  must  notify  the 
world  that  America  has  not  thrown  down 
its  mantle  of  leadership.  The  issue  here 
is  one  of  limpid  clarity.  We  can  be  gen¬ 
erous  on  this  issue  and  we  will  be  wise 
in  doing  so,  we  can  once  again  proclaim 
the  faith  of  our  Nation  in  peace  and  a 
better  life  for  ourselves  and  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  or  we  can  demon¬ 
strate  our  weakness  and  our  timidity,  our 
loss  of  faith,  our  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
tremendous  destiny,  the  fact  that  our 
generation  is  a  little  less  worthy  to  be 
called  citizens  of  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  6 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  President’s  program 
for  an  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  3  years.  I  do  so  even 
though  the  President’s  own  leadership 
in  the  Congress  seems  to  have  abandoned 
that  program.  In  doing  so,  I  am  proud 
to  join  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore!  and  our  many  asso¬ 
ciates  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
demonstrating  once  again  the  qualities 
of  leadership  and  proper  governmental 
responsibility — the  dedication  to  princi¬ 
ples  and  to  national  welfare  without  re¬ 
gard  for  party  affiliation. 

We  support  the  President  when  he  is 
right  in  our  judgment,  and  we  oppose 
him  when  we  believe  he  is  wrong.  We 
support  the  President’s  recommendation 
for  a  3 -year  reciprocal-trade  extension 
at  this  time  because  we  know  it  is  right 
for  our  Nation  and  for  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  at  about  this 
time  I  rose  to  speak  on  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  and  several  other  Senators 
did  the  same.  I  recall  that  we  pled  for 
a  more  stable  foreign-trade  policy  from 
this  administration,  and  that  we  asked 
for  a  foreign  economic  policy  which 
would  be  a  coherent  and  effective  part  of 
our  total  foreign  policy  in  this  long-term, 
hot-and-cold  war  with  communism. 

Those  of  us  who  spoke  last  year  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  antitrade  forces 
in  this  country  were  making  a  more  de¬ 
termined  effort  than  usual  to  undermine 
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our  foreign-trade  position  and  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  free  world.  We  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  bloc  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  more  determined  effort  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  to  undermine  our  for¬ 
eign-trade  position  and  the  economies 
of  the  free  world. 

American  foreign  policy,  military  se¬ 
curity.  and  foreign  trade  should  all  be 
considered  as  important  areas  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  overall  comprehensive  program 
of  security  and  international  relations. 
A  successful  foreign  policy  necessitates 
effective  action  on  three  fronts: 

First.  Diplomacy. 

Second.  Mutual  defense. 

Third.  Foreign  economic  policy  and 
international  trade. 

These  are  interrelated  and  interde¬ 
pendent. 

Discouraging  as  the  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  situation  may  be,  the  most  glaring 
and  disturbing  aspect  of  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  is  our  failure  to  develop  a  sound  and 
progressive  international  economic  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  put  off  the  day  of  reck¬ 
oning  by  our  liberal  loans  and  grants  to 
our  allies.  With  the  determination  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
reduce  economic  aid,  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  of  expanded  trade  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  free  nations  becomes  ever 
more  important.  The  slogan  of  “Trade, 
not  aid”  requires  not  only  that  we  re¬ 
duce  our  aid,  but  that  we  expand  our 
trade. 

The  normal  trade  patterns  of  prewar 
Europe  and  Asia  were  severed  and  dis¬ 
rupted  by  World  War  II  and  the  post¬ 
war  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  satellites.  The  arteries  and  veins  of 
commerce  between  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  were  blocked.  If  Western 
Europe  is  to  survive  and  the  other  free 
nations  to  grow  in  strength  and  stabili¬ 
ty,  new  trade  channels  must  be  opened 
and  kept  open. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the 
most  powerful  economic  force  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  have  given  politi¬ 
cal  leadership,  and  at  great  cost  have 
helped  to  rearm  our  friends  and  allies. 
Yet,  we  have  shown  little  or  no  states¬ 
manship  in  the  area  of  world  trade  and 
foreign  economic  policy.  Our  program 
of  building  strength  against  the  forces 
of  Communist  imperialism  may  well  fail 
and  collapse  unless  all  three  areas  of 
our  international  policy  remain  strong 
and  effective;  the  political,  the  military, 
and  the  economic. 

This  sound  international  policy  is  like 
a  3-legged  stool.  Its  stability  and  its 
strength  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
two — it  requires  all  three.  As  the  lead¬ 
ing  economic  power  in  the  world,  surely 
we  should  be  able  to  establish  beyond 
question  of  doubt  our  claim  to  economic 
statesmanship  and  leadership. 

In  1953,  the  President  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  asked  for  but  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  The 
President  in  his  message  asked  for  this 
year’s  extension,  stating  that  during 
that  year  a  commission  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  overall  trade  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
commission  would  bring  forth  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  in  turn  the  President 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  for  action. 


We  voted  reluctantly  for  a  mere 
1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  took  careful 
note  of  the  pledge  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  no  new  agreements  would  be 
negotiated  under  it.  But  we  lived  at 
that  time  in  hope  that  this  year  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  redeem  its  pledge  to 
bring  before  the  Congress  a  consistent, 
forward-looking  foreign  economic  poli¬ 
cy — a  policy  worthy  of  the  problems  now 
facing  the  free  world. 

The  Commission  was  appointed.  The 
study  was  made,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President.  The  report  of  the  Randall 
Commission  represents  the  1-year  study. 
But  we  are  now  faced  again  with  an¬ 
other  request  for  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  whole  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  The 
President’s  foreign  economic  policy  mes¬ 
sage  has  been  relegated  to  the  archives. 
The  work  of  the  Randall  Commission 
has  become  the  basis  of  a  message  to 
the  Congress,  but  not  a  policy  on  which 
to  act.  The  report  of  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  was  in  itself  a  serious  compro¬ 
mise  of  some  basic  principles.  Even  that 
report,  however,  has  been  put  aside. 

REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION1 

We  expected  great  things  from  the 
Randall  Commission,  Mr.  President. 
While  I  think  it  well  that  we  accept  its 
report  as  a  basis  for  immediate  legis¬ 
lation,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
this  report  sets  forth  the  last  word  in 
foreign  economic  policy  to  be  the  basis 
for  an  enduring  and  successful  policy. 

This  report  has  been  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  something  new. 
Actually,  there  is  hardly  anything  new 
in  it,  and  the  few  new  departures  failed 
to  gain  the  acceptance  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission.  I  do  want  to  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Randall  and  his  Commission 
for  their  dedication  to  their  task.  The 
report  is,  of  course,  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  and  understanding 
of  foreign-trade  policies.  I  now  want  to 
discuss  what  I  think  are  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  report.  I  do  so,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
partisan  criticism,  but  simply  to  reopen 
the  subject  of  foreign  economic  policy. 
I  am  afraid  too  many  people  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  closed,  thinking  that 
this  Commission  said  the  last  word  on 
the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Mr.  Humphrey’s  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First.  I  do  not  believe  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  report  really  gives  us  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  our  foreign  economic  policy 
as  an  arm  of  our  total  foreign  policy.  There 
is  no  attempt  in  the  report  to  assess  our 
major  objectives  in  the  cold  war,  and  then 
to  look  at  our  foreign  economic  policy  in 
the  light  of  these  objectives.  Instead,  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  Is  viewed  as  something  unique 
and  separate  from  the  rest  of  our  foreign 
policy.  This  is  highly  unrealistic. 


Second.  The  Commission  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  the  so-called  dollar 
gap,  and  to  the  question  of  replacing  aid 
with  trade  in  order  to  close  the  gap.  Many 
economists  feel  that,  in  fact,  the  Randall 
Commission  considerably  overestimated  the 
seriousness  of  the  dollar  gap. 

The  chief  problem,  however.  Is  that  the 
dollar  gap  is  merely  a  symptom  of  far  more 
basic,  underlying  problems.  These  problems 
include  the  domestic  health  of  free  world 
economies  abroad,  and  the  drastic  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  world  trade  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
These  changes  have  cut  our  European  allies 
off  from  many  markets  in  which  they  used 
to  sell.  They  have  also  brought  upon  the 
scene  new  competitors  in  world  markets, 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  industrialization 
of  some  of  the  previously  underdeveloped 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  efforts  to  deal  with 
these  transformed  patterns  of  trade,  to  re¬ 
create  multilateral  trade  patterns  that  will 
allow  European  economies  to  increase  their 
trade  with  nondollar  areas  of  the  world,  and 
to  get  rid  of  rigidities  in  the  European 
economies  are  problems  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  have  looked  at. 

Third.  The  Commission  took  no  real,  hard 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  It  said  there  ought  to  be  increased 
private  investment  in  those  areas,  and  it  sup¬ 
ported  previous  constructive  suggestions  for 
Government  incentive  to  private  investment. 

But  it  said  very  little  about  how  you  are 
going  to  attract  private  investment  to  new 
nations  on  the  very  border  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  world.  Those  are  the  nations  we  want 
to  help,  and  most  estimates  are  that  these 
areas  need  about  a  half-billion  dollars  of 
new  investment  a  year. 

The  Commission  said  nothing  about  the 
often-proposed  plan  of  an  international  de¬ 
velopment  institution  of  some  type  which 
would  help  make  capital  available  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas. 

The  commission  said  nothing  thorough¬ 
going  about  the  problem  of  stabilizing  raw 
materials  prices,  which  is  a  vital  problem  to 
those  new  nations.  It  rejected  interna¬ 
tional  commodity  agreements  out  of  hand. 
The  only  positive  contribution  it  had  to 
make  was  the  statement  that  we  ought  to 
maintain  stability  in  our  own  economy  so 
as  to  stabilize  raw  materials  prices  abroad. 
It  didn't  say  how  we  would  accomplish  this, 
nor  did  it  examine  the  question  of  whether 
rather  sharp  cyclical  fluctuations  in  raw 
materials  prices  aren't  inevitable,  even  in  a 
stable  economy,  in  the  absence  of  com¬ 
modity  agreements  of  some  type. 

4.  The  Commission  had  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  and  no  recommendation  to  make 
regarding  our  own  domestic  economy  and  its 
relationship  to  foreign  trade.  It  did  make 
a  few  gratuitous  remarks  about  farm  price 
supports,  saying  that  they  had  interfered 
with  freedom  of  trade.  It  didn’t  attempt  to 
prove  its  case,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
yet  to  be  proven. 

The  Commission  had  nothing  to  say  about 
the  problem  of  recessions  or  downturns  in 
our  economy  and  the  way  in  which  they 
affect  our  foreign  trade  and  thus  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  other  nations.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  that  at  this  point,  for  I  think  it 
is  important. 

Our  Nation  today  produces  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  world's  goods  and  services. 
We  generate  about  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  savings.  In  1952  we  exported  20 
percent  of  the  world's  exports,  and  imported 
15  percent  of  the  world’s  imports.  We  are 
pretty  important  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  though  our  own  exports  are  only  about 
5  percent  of  our  national  income  and  our 
imports  only  4  percent  of  our  national  in¬ 
come. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  our  foreign  and  our  domestic  eco- 
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nomic  problems  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  economies 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  After 
all,  we  have  put  a  big  investment  into  them, 
and  it  has  been  a  successful  investment 
because  it  has  helped  to  save  those  nations 
from  their  internal  Communist  movements. 
Now  that  we  <are  cutting  down  on  foreign 
aid,  however,  we  ought  to  watch  our  own 
domestic  economy,  for  a  downturn  here— 
no  matter  how  small — will  have  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  effect  on  the  economies  of 
our  anti-Communist  friends  and  allies. 

This  will  be  so  because  foreign  trade  is 
more  important  to  them  than  it  is  to  us. 
It  will  be  so  because  our  recessions  tend 
to  be  more  severe  than  foreign  recessions, 
and  thus  have  a  proportionately  large  effect 
on  our  imports  and  foreign  trade  policy. 
It  will  be  so  because  the  items  we  import 
from  many  of  the  nations  abroad  are  luxury 
items  which  we  quickly  curtail  in  times  of 
recession.  It  will  be  so  because  our  raw 
material  imports  vitally  affect  the  economies 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas — many  of  them 
Close  to  Communist  borders — which  are  still 
one-product  economies. 

The  economic  downturn  of  1949  in  this 
country  resulted  in  a  10  percent  drop  in  im¬ 
ports  under  1948.  The  same  general  result 
followed  the  downturns  of  1921,  1930,  and 
1938. 

Recession  also  has  historically  tended  to 
dry  up  our  investments  abroad.  This  fact 
could  become  increasingly  important  when 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  current  administration 
to  cut  off  public  investment  and  to  rely 
heavily  on  private  investment  in  under¬ 
developed  areas.  Thus,  in  1948,  total  Amer¬ 
ican  private  investments  abroad  were  $864 
million;  in  1949  they  were  $609  million. 

Continued  unemployment  in  this  country 
could  also  have  serious  effects  on  the  status 
of  east-west  trade.  Free  world  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  declined  significantly  from 

1952  to  1953.  But  here  is  what  FOA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Harold  Stassen,  had  to  say  about 
that  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee : 

"Now  the  important  thing  to  have  in  mind 
is  that  this  adjustment  has  taken  place  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  free  countries,  because  the 
total  economic  picture  in  the  free  world  in 

1953  showed  great  strength,  an  expansion 
of  trade,  higher  production  in  both  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  a  very  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  free 
world  and  the  stabilization  of  their  curren¬ 
cies  during  1953.”  (Hearings,  April  9,  1954, 

p.  6.) 

5.  The  Randall  Commission:  While  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  an  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade,  did  not  really  explore  the 
problem  of  adjusting  the  United  States  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  impact  of  increased  foreign  trade. 
The  Commission,  I  am  sure,  was  right  in 
feeling  that  from  the  total  interest  of  our 
economy,  an  expanded  trade  program  is  a 
vital  thing.  The  Commission  also  recognized 
that  there  would  be  certain  areas  which 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  increased 
trade — certain  communities  which  would 
feel  the  pinch  of  lowered  employment  and 
incomes  due  to  foreign  competition.  The 
Commission  did  not,  however,  say  anything 
about  how  this  problem  would  be  dealt  with. 

Commissioner  McDonald :  David  McDonald 
of  the  CIO  Steelworkers — alone  put  some 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  came  up  with 
a  recommendation  which  deserves  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  Congress.  But  he 
did  not  get  any  votes  for  his  proposal  from 
the  Commission. 

I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  Mr. 
McDonald’s  separate  views  on  pages  55 
through  58  of  the  Randall  report: 
"Statement  of  Mr.  McDonald  on  Adjust¬ 
ment  in  Cases  of  Injury  Caused  by 

Increased  Imports 

"Neither  the  present  law  nor  this  report 
makes  provisions  for  workers,  companies,  and 


communities  that  might  face  injury  if  the 
President  decides  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  lower  tariffs  beyond  the  points 
specified  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  such  injury  would 
be  widespread,  but  the  initial  effects  upon 
those  concerned  might  be  serious.  Some 
jobs  might  be  lost,  some  companies  might 
lase  markets,  and  some  communities  might 
suffer  increased  unemployment.  As  I  stated 
in  my  comments  on  the  ‘Tariffs  and  Trade 
Policy’  section  of  this  report,  it  is  essential 
that  adequate  provision  be  made  in  the  law 
for  facilitating  adjustments  to  increased  im¬ 
ports. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  made.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  majority  view  that  the  Government  has 
no  responsibility  to  assist  those  injured  in 
making  them.  Unemployment  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  is  of  concern  to  the  Government. 
Unemployment  caused  by  Government  ac¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  lowering  of  tariffs,  should  be 
of  particular  concern  to  the  Government. 

"The  scope  of  this  adjustment  problem  is 
indicated  by  estimates  of  potential  worker 
displacement  made  for  this  Commission. 
Given  a  hypothetical  reduction  of  50  per¬ 
cent  in  our  present  tariffs,  and  the  increased 
imports  which  would  result  from  such  re¬ 
duction,  not  over  100,000  workers  might  be 
threatened,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  loss 
of  their  jobs.  Product  diversification  and 
other  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
panies  concerned  can  be  depended  upon  to 
reduce  this  figure.  But  while  the  total  num¬ 
ber  involved  should  prove  relatively  small, 
the  impact  on  the  workers  who  are  affected 
might  be  severe. 

"During  periods  of  rapid  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  problem  of  adjustment  to  in¬ 
creased  imports  should  be  relatively  easy. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  periods  of  easing 
industrial  activity,  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  the  growth  industries  to  absorb  all  of 
the  workers  from  those  industries  which  are 
in  competition  with  imports.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  weak  competitive  position  of 
the  industries  which  will  suffer  from  im¬ 
ports,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  most  in  time 
of  general  business  retrenchment.  It  is  dur¬ 
ing  such  periods  that  it  is  more  important 
for  the  Government  to  provide  assistance  to 
industries  which  find  it  necessary  to  make 
adjustments  to  any  loss  of  markets  result¬ 
ing  from  increased  imports. 

'"Study  of  the  extensive  experience  of  all 
segments  of  our  economy  in  adjusting  to 
dislocation  from  causes  other  than  import 
competition  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
adjustments  of  a  magnitude  far  greater  than 
this  have  been,  and  can  be,  made.  Indeed, 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  areas 
of  our  economy  concerned  should  be  stronger 
after  this  adjustment  than  before. 

"It  is  proposed  that  a  policy  be  adopted 
by  the  Congress  to  assist  and  promote  nec¬ 
essary  adjustments  by  companies,  workers, 
and  communities  whenever  injury  results 
from  increases  in  imports  traceable  to  tariff 
changes. 

"eligibility  for  adjustment  assistance 

"When  the  President  finds  it  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  lower  a  tariff  below  the 
peril  point,  or  to  maintain  a  tariff  con¬ 
cession  despite  a  finding  of  injury  or  threat 
of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an 
escape-clause  action,  the  affected  companies, 
their  employees,  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located  should  become  eli¬ 
gible  for  assistance  under  an  adjustment- 
assistance  program.  The  existence  of  such 
a  program  would  provide  the  President  with 
an  alternative  to  tariff  restoration,  and  it 
would  provide  those  injured  with  assistance 
in  making  needed  adjustments. 

"proposed  adjustment-assistance  program 

"The  most  satisfactory  adjustment  for 
workers,  companies,  and  communities  af¬ 
fected  would  be  for  the  managements  in 
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the  industries  concerned  to  diversify  their 
output  into  products  less  vulnerable  to  im¬ 
port  competition.  The  next  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  would  be  for  the  communities 
to  broaden  their  economic  base  and  provide 
alternative  jobs  for  their  workers.  What 
companies  and  communities  need  in  order 
to  diversify  is  technical  assistance  to  help 
determine  lines  of  production  which  they 
might  economically  develop,  and  financial 
assistance  to  help  carry  the  cost  of  such 
development.  This  might  be  provided  in 
the  following  ways: 

"(a)  Companies  and  communities  affected 
should  become  eligible  for  a  technical- 
assistance  program. 

"This  would  permit  payment  from  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  of  part  of  the  cost  of  service 
of  consulting  professional  engineers,  eco¬ 
nomic  developers,  market  researchers,  or 
other  technicians  whose  services  might  prove 
helpful.  This  responsibility  might  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(b)  Companies  and  communities  found 
elibigle  should  have  access  to  financing  as¬ 
sistance  necessary  to  their  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams. 

"Expansion  or  diversification  of  existing 
business,  or  the  development  of  new  busi¬ 
ness,  may  require  additional  financing.  A 
large  number  of  communities  and  several 
States  have  established  privately  financed 
industrial  development  corporations,  which 
could  be  helpful  in  meeting  this  need. 

"Experience  indicates  that  a  marginal 
amount  of  financing  may  also  be  required 
that  is  not  available  from  these  sources.  In 
such  cases,  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  acting  within  its  present  authority  and 
existing  appropriations,  should  make  its  fa¬ 
cilities  available.  If  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Act  might  be  amended  to  permit  larger  loans 
if  they  are  required  to  further  this  adjust¬ 
ment  program.  Any  such  public  financing 
should  be  supplementary  to,  and  preferably 
in  participation  with,  private  financial  in¬ 
stitutions. 

"(c)  Companies  found  eligible  should  have 
the  privilege  of  accelerated  tax  amortization 
on  new  plant  and  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  new  products  or  expanding 
production  in  lines  other  than  those  affected 
by  tariff  changes. 

"Such  amortization  should  also  be  offered 
to  any  other  firms  expanding  production  or 
establishing  new  facilities  in  communities 
(or  their  labor  market  areas)  which  are 
found  to  be  eligible  for  this  program.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  have  to  be 
amended  for  this  purpose. 

“(d)  Companies  and  communities  found 
eligible  should  receive  special  consideration 
in  the  letting  of  Government  contracts. 
"community  adjustment  assistance  from 
export  industries 

"Large  sectors  of  expanding  American  in¬ 
dustry  have  a  substantial  interest  in  pro¬ 
moting  export  trade  and,  consequently,  in 
lowering  barriers  to  increased  imports.  Most 
of  these  manufacturers  are  in  fast-growing 
industries  and  have  long-term  plans  for 
expanding  their  plant  and  equipment.  If  a 
number  of  such  firms  would  undertake  to 
place  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  their 
branch  plant  expansion  in  areas  with  present 
or  prospective  labor  surpluses  resulting  from 
import  competition,  selecting  from  their 
expansion  plans  such  operations  as  could 
economically  be  located  in  these  areas  and 
still  meet  their  own  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  requirements,  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  from  import  competition  would  be 
largely  solved. 

"There  would  still  remain  problems  of 
transferability  of  skills  of  workers,  adapta¬ 
bility  of  older  workers  to  new  industries,  loss 
of  accumulated  benefits  resulting  from  long 
seniority,  etc.;  but  experience  in  many  com¬ 
munities  indicates  that  these  could  be 
largely  solved,  given  an  adequate  supply  of 
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alternative  employment  in  growth  indus¬ 
tries.  Export  industries  will  presumably 
grow  and  prosper  with  the  increased  exports 
that  lowered  tariffs  and  higher  imports 
would  permit.  There  is  a  certain  equity  in 
their  sharing  this  growth  with  the  commu¬ 
nities  and  workers  whose  adjustments  would 
make  it  possible.  Carrying  out  a  program  of 
this  kind  under  private  auspices  might  be 
done  through  an  industrial  development  cor¬ 
poration,  fashioned  after  the  community 
and  State  industrial  development  corpora¬ 
tions  but  operating  on  a  national  scale.  The 
more  that  private  industry  can  utilize  the 
skills  of  these  displaced  workers  through 
this  or  other  means,  the  smaller  the  task 
left  to  the  Government. 

“adjustment  assistance  for  workers 
“Employees  of  companies  found  eligible 
for  this  program  should  also  be  eligible  for 
adjustment  assistance,  in  case  they  are  not 
able  to  locate  alternative  employment 
promptly.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a 
special  unemployment  compensation  pro¬ 
gram  administered  through  our  present 
Federal-State  machinery  but  financed  by 
Federal  funds. 

“Provision  should  be  made  in  case  situa¬ 
tions  arise  where  neither  companies  nor 
communities  succeed  in  diversifying  to  new 
lines  of  production  and  the  workers  face  a 
major  vocational  adjustment  problem. 
Present  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
are  inadequate  to  meet  this  need.  Since 
this  displacement  would  be  the  result  of  our 
national  trade  policy,  Federal  responsibility 
is  clear.  States  where  the  impact  happens 
to  fall  heaviest  should  not  be  penalized  in 
a  program  designed  to  benefit  the  national 
.interest. 

“These  unemployment  benefits  should  ex¬ 
tend  for  a  longer  period  than  is  presently 
provided,  but  be  limited  in  duration.  Maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  should  exceed  those  now  avail¬ 
able.  Benefits  should  cease  once  suitable 
work  is  found.  If  a  worker  takes  a  new  job 
at  substantially  lower  pay  than  his  old  Job. 
he  should  be  entitled  to  a  supplemental 
benefit  for  a  limited  period  to  make  up  part 
of  the  difference. 

“In  addition  to  special  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  a  fully  adequate  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  for  workers  would  involve  (a)  an  in¬ 
tensive  counseling  and  placement  program 
to  help  workers  locate  alternative  Jobs  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  their  previous 
employment;  (b)  special  training  allow¬ 
ances.  similar  to  the  current  veterans’  pro¬ 
grams,  to  finance  employers’  costs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  inplant  training  programs  or 
to  cover  approved  courses  of  training  in  ap¬ 
proved  institutions;  (c)  special  moving  al¬ 
lowances,  where  a  finding  is  made  that  a 
job  is  available  elsewhere  and  payment  of 
moving  expenses  up  to  a  fixed  amount  in 
an  individual  case  can  aid  in  relocation, 
(d)  for  any  older  workers  who  prove  un¬ 
employable,  provision  should  be  made  for 
eligibility  before  65  for  retirement  benefits 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  without  prejudice  to  their  rights 
at  regular  retirement  age. 

“research  on  the  impact  of  lower  tariffs 
and  increased  imports 
“To  my  knowledge,  more  research  was 
undertaken  on  the  extent  of  the  impact  of 
import  increases  on  American  workers,  com¬ 
panies,  and  communities  as  a  result  of  this 
Commission’s  inquiry  than  has  been  done 
at  any  other  time.  This  is  surprising  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  wide  divergence  of  views  on 
what  this  impact  would  amount  to. 

“Time  available  to  us  did  not  permit  the 
collection  and  review  of  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  impact  of  potential  imports 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  had 
for  the  Commission’s  consideration.  More 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  the  formulation  of  future 


tariff  and  trade  policy,  and  to  assist  the 
executive  branch  in  administering  it. 

“It  is.  therefore,  recommended  that: 

“(a)  Industry-by-industry  estimates  of 
potential  displacement  resulting  from  tariff 
reductions  be  made  by  a  special  interde¬ 
partmental  committee  established  for  this 
purpose. 

“(b)  The  probable  effect  of  such  displace¬ 
ment  on  the  individual  industries  and  com¬ 
panies  involved  be  analyzed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

“(c)  The  probable  effect  of  such  displace¬ 
ment  on  workers  involved,  by  industries  and 
by  labor  market  areas,  be  analyzed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

“(d)  Adequate  funds  for  these  studies  be 
made  available  by  the  Congress.” 

6.  I  believe  the  Commission  failed  to  face 
up  to  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  the  area 
of  East- West  trade.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  United  States  “acquiesce 
in  more  trade  in  peaceful  goods  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc.’’  But 
the  Commission  did  not  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether,  once  these  trade  channels 
are  built  up,  the  Soviet  bloc  will  have  a 
whip  hand  over  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  if  it  threatens  to  cut  off  profitable 
trade. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  not  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  stable,  long-term  trade  policy  we 
might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  our  friends 
will  have  to  turn  to  more  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  What  we  should  be  doing  is  to 
provide  them  with  an  alternative,  by  enact¬ 
ing  some  lower  tariffs  and  removing  the  re¬ 
strictions  to  legitimate  commerce  by  mod¬ 
ernizing  our  customs  regulations. 

7.  The  Randall  Commission  recommended 
merely  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  represented  a 
compromise  from  the  original  view  of  the 
Commission  that  a  10-year  extension  should 
be  recommended.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  the  Bell  Commission,  set  up  under  the 
last  administration,  recommended  an  exten¬ 
sion  without  time  limit. 

The  Randall  Commission  said  nothing 
about  whether  there  was  any  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  3-year  extension  would  be 
enough  to  encourage  foreign  exporters  to 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Selling  in  the 
American  market  often  requires  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  in  advertising,  in  redesigning  and 
retooling.  There  is  some  doubt  that  foreign 
exporters  will  be  willing  to  make  that  invest¬ 
ment  if  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  have 
to  come  up  for  reconsideration  in  3  years. 

8.  This  would  be  especially  true  if  another 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  were  ac¬ 
cepted — that  advocating  the  renegotiation 
and  restriction  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs.  This  agreement,  dating 
from  1947,  includes  23  nations  and  embodies 
all  our  trade  agreements  made  since  the  war. 

The  Commission  proposes  to  take  away  all 
administrative  power  from  the  GATT  and 
leave  it  with  only  negotiating  powers* 

I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
GATT  should  be  disturbed.  It  is  now  the 
heart  of  free  world  trade  policy,  and  I  am 
reluctant  to  see  the  heart  cut  out  of  free 
world  trade.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  from  GATT  most  of  our  tariff  rates 
would  revert  to  the  1930  levels — Smoot-Haw- 
ley.  There  would  be  an  average  tariff  in¬ 
crease  of  05  percent  on  the  items  included 
in  the  GATT.  This  seems  to  me  hard  to 
reconcile  with  a  forward-looking  trade 
policy. 

Let  me  also  say.  however,  that  I  do  agree 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  President’s 
Commission  that  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  its  approval.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Commission  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  provisions  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
agreement,  but  it  is  clearly  important,  in  a 
nation  which  believes  in  the  rule  of  law, 
that  the  legislature  pass  on  a  measure  which 
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has  such  a  real  effect  upon  the  American 
economy  and  upon  our  foreign  policy.  I 
would  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  would 
approve  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  as  it  now  stands. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  foregoing  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  fu¬ 
ture  legislation  in  the  field  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  I  am  deeply  concerned  lest 
it  be  thought  that  the  Commission  has  said  - 
the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

I  want  also  to  say,  however,  that  there  are 
many  admirable  things  in  the  Commission’s 
report.  The  Commission  has  recognized  that 
aid  is  no  substitute  for  trade.  It  has  strongly 
and  correctly,  in  my  view,  recommended  that 
our  customs  provisions  be  simplified  and  re¬ 
formed.  It  has  correctly  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  obtaining  convertibility  of  the 
world’s  currencies  in  the  near  future. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Commission 
with  all  of  its  compromises,  outlines  the 
nucleus  of  an  improved  trade  program,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  support  that.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  still 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

The  real  disappointment  in  this  absolutely 
vital  area  of  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has  not  even 
stood  by  its  own  recommendations,  but  has 
decided  to  put  off  the  solution  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  urgent  problem  for  another  year. 

The  reason  given  is  that  the  Congress  needs 
time  to  study  the  proposals.  Perhaps  the 
Republican  Party  needs  to  study  them,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
today  who  have  studied  these  proposals,  who 
have  been  concerned  about  this  problem  for 
a  long  time,  and  who  are  today  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  President’s  trade  program. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  11.  1954: 

“President  Eisenhower  stated  with  em¬ 
phasis  today  his  determination  to  press  for 
congressional  approval  of  his  liberal  foreign 
trade  program  as  outlined  in  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  last  March. 

“He  denied  vehemently  at  his  news  confer¬ 
ence  that  his  acceptance  of  a  1-year  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  existing  tariff-making  powers 
meant  he  was  backing  away  from  his  original 
recommendations. 

“Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
he  declared.  He  explained,  in  substance, 
that  Congress  needed  more  time  to  study  the 
controversial  aspects  of  the  broader  program. 
Members  could  not  be  expected  to  vote  ‘yes' 
or  ‘no’  and  do  It  now,  he  said.’’ 

Now,  let  me  quote  a  bit  from  a  later  pass¬ 
age  of  this  same  article: 

“Representatives  Reed  and  Simpson  only 
recently  had  been  pressing  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  a  commitment  against  any  new  trade 
agreement  as  the  price  of  favorable  action  on 
the  l-year  extension.  There  was  no  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  sudden  change. 

“One  factor,  however,  was  the  desire  on 
both  sides  to  avoid  a  party-splitting  fight 
in  an  election  year.  Mr.  Simpson,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  congressional  cam¬ 
paign  committee,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  party’s  effort  to  retain  control  of  the 
House  in  the  November  elections. 

“It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Reed  and 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  assured  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  agreement  would  not  be  concluded  until 
sometime  next  year.  Possibly  the  renewed 
act  will  again  expire  before  the  pact  can  be 
put  into  effect.” 

The  entire  article  is  as  follows: 

“President  Stands  on  His  Trade  Plan  - 
Denies  Acceptance  of  Year’s  Extension  on 
Tariff  Powers  Means  Dropping  Proposal 
“(By  John  D.  Morris) 
“Washington,  June  10. — President  Eisen¬ 
hower  stated  with  emphasis  today  his  de¬ 
termination  to  press  for  congressional  ap- 
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proval  of  his  liberal  foreign  trade  program 
as  outlined  in  a  special  message  last  March. 

“He  denied  vehemently  at  his  news  con¬ 
ference  that  his  acceptance  of  a  1-year  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  existing  tariffmaking  powers 
meant  he  was  backing  away  from  his  original 
recommend  ations . 

“Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
he  declared.  He  explained,  in  substance, 
that  Congress  needed  more  time  to  study 
controversial  aspects  of  the  broader  program. 
Members  could  not  be  expected  to  vote  ‘yes’ 
or  ‘no’  and  do  it  now,  he  said.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  urged  action  early  in  the  next  session. 

“The  President’s  remarks  coincided  with 
swift  action  by  two  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  expires  Satur¬ 
day.  This  completed  parliamentary  prelim¬ 
inaries  for  House  passage  of  the  bill  tomor¬ 
row  without  change. 

"The  act  gives  the  President  power  to 
lower  tariffs  in  exchange  for  trade  conces¬ 
sions  by  other  countries  and  raise  them  to 
protect  domestic  industries  from  serious 
injury.  He  is  limited  to  a  50  percent  range 
of  rates  in  effect  January  1,  1945. 

“his  original  program 

“In  his  message  last  March,  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  a  3-year  extension  with 
authority  to  lower  tariffs  selectively  by  an 
additional  5  percent  each  year.  This  and 
other  recommendations  dealing  with  such 
problems  as  convertibility  of  currencies  and 
customs  simplification  were  based  on  the  re¬ 
port  last  September  of  a  special  17-member 
commission  headed  by  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
Chicago  industrialist. 

“The  President  advised  Congress  later  of 
his  willingness  to  accept  a  1-year  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  present  tariffmaking  powers  as  an 
interim  measure. 

“A  bill  for  the  stop-gap  extension,  intro¬ 
duced  Thursday  by  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed,  Republican  of  upstate  New  York,  was 
unanimously  reported  this  morning  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  after¬ 
noon,  the  Rules  Committee  cleared  it  for 
House  consideration  tomorrow  under  proce¬ 
dure  that  will  bar  any  changes  on  the  floor. 
Debate  will  be  limited  to  3  hours. 

“Mr.  Reed,  Ways  and  Means  chairman  and 
ordinarily  a  leading  spokesman  for  high  tar¬ 
iff  forces,  surprised  spectators  at  the  Rules 
Committee  hearing  by  urging  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  was  advisable  to 
negotiate  a  trade  agreement  with  Japan. 
The  Japanese  must  have  a  better  market  for 
their  goods,  he  said,  adding:  ‘We  want  to 
keep  them  on  our  side.  They’ve  got  to  live.’ 
"first  item  next  tear 

“Representative  Richard  M.  Simpson,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  principal 
leader  of  the  House  protectionist  bloc,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  would  quite  willingly  go  along 
pending  congressional  examination  of  the 
entire  tariff  and  trade  subject. 

“Mr.  Reed  said  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  would  take  the  subject  up  as  its  first 
order  of  business  next  year. 

'“It  is  our  intention,’  he  said,  ‘to  hold 
the  most  exhaustive  hearings  on  this  whole 
subject  of  trade  that  we  have  ever  held  at 
any  time.’ 

“Representatives  Reed  and  Simpson  only 
recently  had  been  pressing  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  a  commitment  against  any  new 
trade  agreements  as  the  price  of  favorable 
action  on  the  1-year  extension.  There  was 
no  clear  explanation  of  their  sudden  change. 

“One  factor,  however,  was  the  desire  on 
both  sides  to  avoid  a  party-splitting  fight  in 
an  election  year.  Mr.  Simpson,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  congressional  campaign 
committee,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
party’s  effort  to  retain  control  of  the  House 
in  the  November  elections. 

“It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Simpson  had  been  assured  the  Japanese 


agreement  would  not  be  concluded  until 
some  time  next  year.  Possibly  the  renewed 
act  will  again  expire  before  the  pact  can  be 
put  into  effect. 

"Expiration  of  the  law  Saturday  will  not 
affect  existing  agreements,  so  a  brief  hiatus 
is  not  considered  important  as  long  as  the 
world  knows  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
is  not  being  abandoned.  Early  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  is  planned.” 

So  the  reason  we  were  not  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  real  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  keep  the  Republican  Party  from 
splitting  apart.  Of  course,  the  free  world 
might  split  in  the  meantime,  but  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  will  live  on.  Live  on,  I 
might  add,  with  the  trade  policies  of  1930 
in  the  world  of  1954. 

We  even  learn  that  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  have  been  assured  that  a  trade 
agreement  with  Japan  will  not  be  negotiated 
within  the  coming  year.  Let  me  say  a  word 
about  that. 

Japan,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  nation  that 
has  lived  for  the  past  100  years  by  trading. 
She  is  a  small  nation,  she  is  a  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  nation,  she  lacks  sufficient  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  foodstuffs — she  must  trade  in 
order  to  survive.  Yet,  in  today’s  world,  she 
meets  tariff  restrictions  everywhere  she 
turns.  She  has  an  annual  dollar  deficit  that 
is  only  brought  into  equilibrium  by  United 
States  expenditures  for  our  military  forces 
in  Japan. 

All  experts  are  agreed  that  one  of  our 
gravest  dangers  in  the  Far  East  is  the  Jap¬ 
anese  trade  situation.  If  Japan  cannot  trade 
with  the  free  world,  then  she  will  turn  to 
the  slave  world.  And  she  will  have  no 
choice.  Needless  to  say,  the  Communist 
Chinese  are  just  sitting  there  waiting  for  the 
apple  of  the  Japanese  economy  to  drop  off 
the  undernourished  limb  of  free  world  trade 
and  into  the  lap  of  the  Iron  Curtain  bloc. 

Yet  we  learn  that  certain  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  assured 
there  will  be  no  trade  agreement  negotiated 
with  Japan  in  the  coming  year. 

Last  year’s  pledge  has  been  repeated.  In 
the  face  of  that  information,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  quote  a  bit  from  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  before  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  June  4: 

“Mr.  Capehart.  Well,  I  can  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  my  reputation  of  being  al¬ 
ways  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
United  Sattes,  so  I  will  ask  this  question. 

“For  example,  how  is  Japan  going  to  main¬ 
tain  an  economy  if  she  cannot  trade 
throughout  the  entire  Far  East?  Aren’t  we 
going  to  have  to  face  that  issue  in  some 
way? 

“Mr.  Dulles.  Well,  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  face  it  but,  of  course,  if  there  should  be 
barriers  to  Japanese  trade  with  Southeast 
Asia,  that  would  add  seriously  to  what  is 
already - 

“Mr.  Capehart.  Yes. 

“Mr.  Dulles  (continuing) — an  unhappy 
economic  situation  for  Japan. 

"Mr.  Capehart.  If  Japan  is  going  to  re¬ 
main  strong  and  healthy  she  will  have  to 
trade. 

“Mr.  Dulles.  That  is  correct. 

“Mr.  Capehart.  She  will  either  have  to 
have  it  with  the  United  States,  among  her 
own  people  if  there  is  sufficient  of  it,  or  they 
will  have  to  do  it  with  Latin  America  or 
some  other  section  of  the  world. 

“Mr.  Dulles.  Correct. 

“Mr.  Capehart.  Now,  the  question  is.  Can 
we  draw  lines  around  certain  sections  of 
the  world  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  trade 
in  them?  If  we  do,  is  there  sufficient  trade 
then  in  the  balance  of  the  world  to  main¬ 
tain  the  private-enterprise  system  or  the 
system  of  individual  ownership  of  property 
or  will  we  be  dragged  down  into  complete, 
100-percent  Government  ownership,  which  is 
communism?  Frankly,  I  think  we  have  been 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree  in  many,  many 
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respects,  many  of  us,  and  many  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  shall  include  my¬ 
self  among  them. 

“Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  between 
you  and  Senator  Capehart,  and  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  you,  and  I  am  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  economic  situation  of 
Japan  and  that  whole  area. 

“Now  you  said  that  there  were  certain  parts 
in  the  President’s  program.  What  part  of 
the  program*  relates  to  that  particular  prob¬ 
lem?  There  is  no  legislation  proposed  to 
us  that  would  ease  up  on  this  economic  situ¬ 
ation  in  Japan,  for  instance,  is  there? 

“Mr.  Dulles.  Yes.  If  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  extended  for  a  year  so  that 
we  can  then  negotiate  with  Japan  in  GATT, 
that  would  open  the  way  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  easing  of  the  Japanese  tradeiproblem. 

“You  see,  by  and  large,  there  have  been 
negotiations  with  other  countries  which  have 
considerably  reduced,  on  a  multilateral 
world  basis,  the  duties  on  the  commodities 
which  are  distinctive  to  those  particular 
countries.  There  have  been  no  such  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Japan,  so  that  the  goods  from 
Japan  or  the  goods  which  are  distinctively 
Japanese  in  their  character  still  have  to  pay, 
in  most  of  the  world,  very  high  duties,  in 
many  cases  discriminatory  and  prohibitive 
duties. 

“Now,  we  were  able,  with  great  difficulty, 
in  the  face  of  British  opposition,  to  get 
Japan  membership  in  GATT  this  year,  or 
last"  fall,  whenever  it  was.  But  now  the 
ability  to  proceed  and  turn  that  to  account 
depends,  for  example,  on  the  extension,  with¬ 
out  crippling  conditions,  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act,  and  there  is  a  plan 
for  going  ahead  with  that  type  of  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Japan,  but  it  is — the  consummation 
of  that  program  depends  upon  getting  a 
renewal,  which  the  present  act,  I  think, 
expires  on  the  12th  of  June.” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  concerning  the  urgency  of  the 
Japanese  trade  problem,  it  is  still  the  case 
that  the  administration  is  putting  off  a  long¬ 
term  solution  to  the  free  world’s  trade  prob¬ 
lem,  and  is  even  assuring  members  of  its 
own  party  that  it  will  put  off  consideration 
of  the  particular  problem  of  Japan. 

east-west  trade 

And  Japan  is  not  the  only  nation  caught 
in  the  dilemma  between  East  and  West.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  it  will  begin  to  be  true  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  as  they  industrialize  their 
economies. 

Where  Europe  is  concerned  it  is  strictly  a 
trade  question.  Where  the  underdeveloped 
areas  are  concerned,  it  is  also  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  help  them  indus¬ 
trialize  by  providing  them  with  capital.  The 
Communist  method  of  development  looks 
like  a  shortcut  to  many  of  the  peoples  of 
those  new  nations.  They  are  apt  to  choose 
it  as  a  shortcut  if  we  do  not  come  to  their 
assistance. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  speak  to  this 
question  of  capital  and  technical  aid  for  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  I  will  have  something 
to  say  about  that  when  the  foreign-aid  au¬ 
thorization  comes  before  us. 

Last  year — a  year  ago  almost  to  the  day — • 
I  warned  what  would  be  the  result  in  terms 
of  East-West  trade  if  we  did  not  lower  our 
own  trade  barriers  on  a  serious  and  long¬ 
term  basis.  Despite  the  fact  that  East-West 
trade  dropped  from  1952  to  1953,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  increased  East-West  trade  is  now 
grave.  It  carries  with  it  the  likelihood  of  a 
reorientation  of  the  economies  of  some  of  the 
most  productive  nations  in  the  world  in  the 
direction  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  These  are  na¬ 
tions  upon  whom  we  have  relied  as  arsenals 
of  democracy.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
allow  them  the  trade  on  which  their  econ¬ 
omies  depend  if  they  are  to  use  those  econ¬ 
omies  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 
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I  have  spoken  here  before  of  what  serious 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel¬ 
lites  can  mean  to  free  nations.  It  may,  in 
the  long  run,  mean  state  trading  and  a 
threat  to  free  economies.  And  it  may  mean 
a  further  buildup  of  the  Soviet  economies, 
for  those  nations  are  able  to  set  their  terms 
of  trade  without  reference  to  their  domestic 
economies,  and  they  make  bargains  for  what 
they  badly  need  without  giving  up  substan¬ 
tial  resources  in  return. 

This  is  what  Harry  Schwartz,  a  widely 
recognized  expert  on  the  Soviet  economy, 
has  to  say  about  Soviet  foreign  economic 
policy  since  the  war: 

“Since  World  War  II,  political  factors  have 
become  much  more  important.  Late  in  1950 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  foreign-trade  plans 
were  based  primarily  upon  determination  of 
minimum  import  needs  and  the  selection  of 
commodities  to  be  exported  in  payment. 
Rather,  Soviet  interests  in  developing  and 
dominating  the  satellite  nations  in  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  also  undoubtedly  played 
a  major  role  in  this  planning.”  (Schwartz, 
Russia’s  Soviet  Economy,  p.  500.) 

Since  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union  has 
rarely  made  use  of  the  multilateral  trad¬ 
ing  agreements  which  characterize  trade  in 
the  free  world.  Instead,  she  has  relied  heav¬ 
ily  on  bilateral  agreements  which  enable  her 
to  bring  to  bear  her  economic  and  political 
power  more  effectively.  Also,  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  fit  in  better  with  the  needs  of  a 
planned  economy,  and  mean  that  the  Soviet 
nations  do  not  need  to  use  currency  trans¬ 
actions — instead  they  match  goods  against 
goods. 

This  is  the  trade  pattern  of  a  planned 
economy.  There  is  some  danger  that  those 
nations  who  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  for  trade  will  fall  into  this  pattern 
as  well.  For  if  they  are  forced  to  turn  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Soviet  bloc  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
trade.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  this  does 
not  happen. 

And  yet,  it  is  happening — more  and  more 
nations  are  lining  up  trade  agreements  with 
Communist  nations.  The  conference  now 
going  on  at  Geneva  is  trying  to  settle  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East.  But  Geneva  is 
also  a  meeting  ground  for  trade  delegations 
from  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the 
world.  And  while  these  delegations  are 
meeting,  our  administration  is  throwing 
overboard  its  plans  for  a  liberal  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy. 

I  submit  the  following  newspaper  stones, 
describing  some  aspects  of  the  current  East- 
West  trade  situation,  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

“[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  17, 
19541 

“The  Glittering  Prospect  of  East-West 
Trade 

"(By  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick) 

“One  of  the  important  side  issues  of  the 
Big  Four  Conference  in  Berlin  was  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  entice  the  Western  Powers  with 
glittering  vistas  of  highly  profitable  trade 
with  the  East.  While  the  politicians  were 
meeting  on  the  borderline  between  the  two 
halves  of  Europe  a  group  of  British  business¬ 
men  were  in  Moscow  discussing  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  East-West  commerce  in  nonstrategic 
goods  on  a  scale  much  larger  than  has  been 
contemplated  since  the  war.  On  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  Conference,  and  since,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  increased  trade  with  the  Communist 
world  have  been  dangled  before  the  Western 
nations  as  the  answer  to  their  economic 
problems  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  dwin¬ 
dling  aid  from  the  United  States. 

“Insofar  as  the  exports  do  not  constitute 
materials  for  making  war,  Washington  has 
not  objected  to  this  commerce.  In  1  or  2 
instances  the  American  Government  has  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  exchanges  that  might  be  open  to 


question  on  this  score  on  the  ground  that 
the  free  countries  are  more  harmed  by  failure 
to  dispose  of  their  products  than  Russia  and 
its  satellites  are  helped  by  the  trickle  of 
goods  that  comes  in  from  the  West  under 
the  new  trade  agreements.  Furthermore, 
there  are  strong  economic  pressures  for  re¬ 
viving,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  safe  and  pos¬ 
sible  under  present  abnormal  conditions,  the 
currents  of  European  trade  that  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  Continent  was  artificially  divided  by 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

“The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  initiative 
in  this  matter  has  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  reason  for  this  was  quite 
crudely  revealed  at  Berlin,  where  Mr.  Molotov 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  Moscow’s  aims, 
in  Germany  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In 
the  background  of  the  Conference  was 
always  the  offer  of  the  vast  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  accrue  to  Britain, 
France,  and  other  European  countries  from 
trade  with  the  Eastern  bloc.  This  offer,  like 
the  all-European  security  pact,  was  an  un¬ 
disguised  move  to  divide  the  Western  Powers, 
and  especially  to  separate  Western  Europe 
from  the  United  States. 

“the  geneva  conference 

“A  new  effort  along  this  line  is  sure  to 
be  made  in  Geneva,  Russia  has  reason  to 
count  on  the  fact  that  the  solid  Allied  front 
she  was  unable  to  crack  in  Berlin  will  be 
more  brittle  on  questions  of  far  eastern 
policy.  It  may  be,  also,  that  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  other  side.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  said  in  his  press  conference  yesterday 
that  negotiations  on  the  details  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  slowly  that  the  Geneva  meeting 
might  have  to  be  postponed,  and  intimated 
that  the  delay  might  be  due  to  divergences 
with  Peiping  on  the  latter’s  role  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

“The  motive  behind  the  alluring  picture 
of  a  great  untapped  market  is  not  only  the 
desire  to  divide  the  West,  however.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Communist  em¬ 
pire,  immense  and  potentially  rich  as  it  is, 
needs  trade  with  the  West. 

“For  nearly  37  years  Russia  has  worked 
single-mindedly,  with  no  thought  of  the  lot 
of  the  people,  to  build  up  heavy  industry 
and  make  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  self-sufficient. 
After  the  war  she  annexed  the  eight  inde¬ 
pendent  states  along  her  western  border  and 
cut  them  off,  too,  from  the  outside  world  in 
order  to  milk  them  and  impose  on  them  a 
system  that  operates  to  reduce  both  their 
exports  and  their  living  standards.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Soviet  orbit  was 
not  isolated;  it  deliberately  isolated  itself. 
The  Iron  Curtain  was  a  Soviet  creation,  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  block  communication  but 
also  to  sever  the  arteries  of  trade. 

“But  the  Soviet  Union,  no  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,  can  live  by  itself.  It  needs 
consumer  goods,  and  needs  them  badly,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  a  long-suffering  people 
for  a  few  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  satel¬ 
lite  states  used  to  be  the  granary  of  Europe. 
Now  the  resistant  peasants  don’t  grow 
enough  to  feed  their  own  countries.  Mos¬ 
cow  recently  had  to  send  gold  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  because  it  could  not  fulfill  the  order  for 
wheat  to  which  it  was  committed  in  ex¬ 
change  for  British  machinery. 

“the  practical  aspect 

“This  brings  up  the  question  clouding  the 
bright  prospect. outlined  by  Mr.  Molotov  at 
Berlin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  wants 
trade,  but  can  she  deliver  the  goods?  Busi¬ 
nessmen  in  Europe  talk  sadly  of  the  broken 
flow  of  business.  They  say  the  Continent 
can  never  really  recover  until  the  natural 
channels  are  restored. 

“But  some  of  Russia’s  customers  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  results  of  their  bargains. 
In  Vienna,  once  a  center  of  East-West  trade, 
a  high  official  declared  last  fall  that  Austria 
had  come  out  at  the  short  end  of  the  deal 


in  transactions  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  ‘It’s 
mostly  a  matter  of  barter,’  he  said,  ‘but  our 
experience  is  that  we  don’t  get  our  quid  pro- 
quo.’ 

“It’s  a  significant  picture — the  East  ap¬ 
parently  clamoring  for  western  products,  the 
West  more  ready  to  oblige  than  the  consulta¬ 
tive  group  on  export  controls,  which  admin¬ 
isters  the  embargo  from  Paris,  is  ready  to 
permit.  It  involves  Soviet  external  policy, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  an  attempt,  after  all 
these  years,  to  give  the  East  some  of  the 
goods  the  West  enjoys  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Russian  appetite  for  possessions,  grow¬ 
ing  as  the  new  policy  for  providing  more 
consumer  goods  is  put  into  effect,  is  a  re¬ 
vealing  commentary  on  the  revolution." 


“[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  14, 
1954] 

“Reds’  Trade  Drive  Gains  Momentum — Prog¬ 
ress  in  Wooing  West  Is  Made  in  Spite  of 
Obvious  Political  Objectives — Move  Is  on 
Wide  Front — Molotov  Hints  Russia  Feels 
Psychological  Conditions  Are  in  Her 
Favor 

“(By  Brendan  M.  Jones) 

“Despite  obvious  political  objectives,  Mos¬ 
cow  is  making  progress  in  her  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  trade  with  the  Western  World.  This 
trend,  described  as  gaining  momentum,  was 
widely  substantiated  last  week  by  trade  in¬ 
formants  in  close  contact  with  European 
business  developments. 

“The  Big  Four  Conference  in  Berlin  has 
furnished  a  favorable  background  for  Soviet 
trade  promotion,  but  the  drive  also  is  being 
pushed  in  other  European  centers,  it  was 
noted. 

“Moves  for  negotiation  and  preliminary 
contacts  on  new  business  are  being  furthered 
all  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Stockholm, 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  according  to  pri¬ 
vate  information  reaching  here.  And  a  good 
deal  of  the  initiative  is  coming  from  the 
West. 

"conditions  are  favorable 
“That  the  Communists  feel  psychological 
conditions  are  in  their  favor  was  indicated 
in  some  of  the  Foreign  Minister  Molotov’s 
recent  observations  in  Berlin.  He  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  the  600  million  people 
of  the  Communist  world  want  to  do  business. 
This,  of  course,  harmonized  with  a  prime 
purpose  of  the  Berlin  meeting,  the  easing  of 
tensions  between  East  and  West. 

“Mr.  Molotov  could  not  refrain  from  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  United  States,  for  he  noted  that 
China  had  increased  her  trade  by  188  percent 
in  spite  of  the  American  embargo  on  strate¬ 
gic  goods. 

“Charges  that  this  country  has  been  the 
aggressor  in  forcing  other  countries  to  re¬ 
strict  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  has  become 
a  popular  refrain  in  the  Communist  trade 
offensive. 

“The  end  of  fighting  in  Korea,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  sharp  criticism  of  Western  countries’ 
China  trade,  has  favored  the  Communists. 
They  have  played  also  on  the  waning  hope 
of  Western  European  nations  for  dramatic 
moves  by  the  United  States  to  lower  tariff 
and  other  import  restrictions. 

“Administration  officials  have  recently 
shown  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  peace¬ 
ful  trade  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
reaffirmed  continuance  of  near-embargo  con¬ 
trols  on  American  exports  to  Communist 
areas.  American  traders  have  displayed  res¬ 
tiveness  under  these  conditions  and  a  desire 
to  share  in  this  peaceful  trade. 

“In  this  atmosphere,  it  has  been  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  Western  European  traders  are  in 
great  measure  impressed  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  the  Communists  mean  to  do  business. 
That  is,  practical,  down-to-earth,  reliable 
business.  Accounts  reaching  traders  here  are 
significant  in  that  respect. 
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"PAST  PERFORMANCE  FORGOTTEN 

"Assertions  of  Kremlin  policy  to  increase 
supplies  of  consumer  goods  within  the  Soviet 
sphere  seem  to  have  aroused  little  skepticism. 
Past  performance  by  Russia  in  failing  to  live 
up  to  trade  agreements  also  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten.  Strong  forces  of  traditional 
trade  links  with  Eastern  Europe  evidently 
have  come  alive  after  long  suppression  during 
the  cold  war  era. 

‘‘As  reported  here,  the  Russian  aim  is  to 
reestablish  the  prewar  volume  of  trade  with 
Western  Europe.  This  would  mean  that  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Communist  bloc  would  again  be 
made  up  largely  of  industrial  equipment 
with  the  addition  of  many  other  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  In  exchange  there  would  be  the 
traditional  return  of  grains,  feeds,  foodstuffs, 
fuels  and  other  materials. 

"How  ‘traditional’  trade  would  become  as 
far  as  strategic  goods  are  concerned  would 
necessarily  depend  on  business  and  political 
relationships. 

"British  sources  here  indicated  last  week 
that  Moscow’s  proposal  to  order  $1  billion  in 
industrial  goods  from  British  factories  was 
being  weighed  conservatively.  The  British 
could  fill  some  of  these  orders  out  of  current 
stocks.  It  was  noted,  but  others  would  de¬ 
pend  on  satisfactory  credit  and  contracts  as 
well  as  other  considerations. 

"The  indications  were  that  the  British 
will  not  blindly  snap  at  the  Soviet  trade  bait. 
This  would  be  out  of  character  for  one 
thing.  For  another,  it  could  be  safely  as¬ 
sumed  that  no  obvious  war -potential  goods 
would  be  sent  Eastward. 

"British  trade  negotiations  in  Moscow  have 
been  handled  by  top  business  people,  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  led  into  agreements  that 
would  neglect  to  provide  substantial  returns 
in  Russian  goods,  it  was  noted. 

"Attempts  to  determine  Just  how  much 
trade  could  be  developed  with  Communist 
countries  inevitably  has  led  to  confusion. 
Statistics,  where  they  are  available,  are 
regularly  reported  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  Russians  also  are  liberal  with 
statistics — of  the  incomplete  variety. 

"Considering  recent  signs  of  productive 
and  material  distress  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  it  would  seem  fantastic  that  Russia 
would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  much  trade. 
Major  trading  nations  normally  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  goods  and  materials  for  export, 
achieved  naturally  or  induced  by  special 
productive  efforts.  Such  capacity  to  export 
is  essential  for  countries  wishing  to  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  buy  Imports 
of  goods  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Russia 
now  relies  on  gold. 

"paradox  is  cited 

"Conceding  high  industrial  and  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  to  Russia,  there  still  remains 
a  paradox  in  a  country  seeking  to  expand 
trade  while  stressing  lack  of  a  better  sup¬ 
ply  of  goods  to  its  own  people.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  been  concluded 
by  experienced  traders  here  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  drive  will  mean  nothing  politically  or 
economically  if  it  cannot  be  backed  up  by 
lasting  two-way  trade. 

"Russian  reports  on  1953  claimed  that  the 
total  of  Soviet  trade  amounted  to  23  bil¬ 
lion  rubles.  At  the  official  exchange  rate, 
generally  regarded  as  fictitious,  this  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  $5,750,000,000.  However, 
at  a  recently  quoted  free  market  rate  for 
the  ruble,  at  4  cents  instead  of  the  official 
25  cents,  the  reported  value  of  trade  would 
be  less  than  $1  billion. 

"Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  bloc  has  shown 
ability  to  trade  outside  its  own  sphere.  De¬ 
spite  controls,  statistics  generally  show  a 
marked  rise  in  imports  from  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  Even  if 
nonstrategic,  this  volume  of  goods  evidently 
sustained  Communist  economic  strength 
during  a  period  of  heavy  demands.” 


"[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  7, 
1954] 

"France  Will.  Seek  More  East  Trade — 

Finance  Minister  To  Confer  With  Iron 

Curtain  Aides  at  U.  N.  Parley  in  Geneva 

"Paris,  March  8. — The  French  Government 
is  seeking  to  expand  trade  with  Communist 
countries,  Edgar  Faure,  France  Minister,  said 
today. 

"M.  Faure  left  tonight  for  Geneva,  where 
he  will  head  the  French  delegation  attend¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe  starting  to¬ 
morrow.  He  said  his  delegation  would  en¬ 
gage  in  side  talks  with  representatives  of 
Iron  Curtain  countries  to  clear  the  way  for 
an  increase  in  trade. 

"M.  Faure  said  one  of  the  obstacles  to  an 
expansion  of  commerce  between  France  and 
East  Europe  was  the  embargo  placed  by  the 
free  world  on  the  shipment  of  certain  stra¬ 
tegic  goods  to  Communist  nations. 

"He  added  that  if  the  present  improvement 
in  the  world  situation  became  definite,  the 
definition  of  what  was  strategic  could  be 
made  less  rigid  and  a  number  of  items  could 
be  removed  from  the  embargo  list. 

"He  said  another  obstacle  was  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  kinds  of  goods  the  East 
had  to  offer  in  exchange.  He  added  that 
the  prices  the  Communist  nations  asked 
often  were  higher  than  those  French  im¬ 
porters  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

"debts  of  east  are  cited 

"He  also  mentioned  a  number  of  debts  still 
outstanding  in  certain  Communist  countries 
as  a  result  of  the  nationalization  of  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  French  had  invested 
money. 

"He  said  the  recent  trade  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  called  for  the  exchange  of 
15  billion  francs  ($42  million)  worth  of  goods 
annually  each  way.  The  French  goal  not 
only  is  to  procure  needed  foreign  exchange 
but  also  to  establish  reciprocal  trade  cur¬ 
rents,  he  added. 

“Earlier  in  the  day  M.  Faure  and  Bernard 
Lafay,  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
exhorted  French  manufacturers  and  export¬ 
ers  to  put  some  dynamism  into  their  methods 
of  doing  business  thus  prevent  France  from 
becoming  senile  and  decrepit. 

“M.  Faure  and  M.  Lafay  spoke  at  the  first 
of  a  series  of  technical  discussions  among 
Government  experts,  exporters,  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  on  methods  of  expanding 
foreign  commerce. 

"LACK  OF  DYNAMISM  NOTED 

“M.  Faure  declared  the  French  economy 
now  was  characterized  by  insufficient  dyna¬ 
mism,  outmoded  equipment  and  heavy  fi¬ 
nancial  burdens  imposed  by  high  taxes  and 
social  security.  He  said  the  high  taxes  were 
caused  by  France’s  military  responsibilities 
in  Europe  and  Indochina  and  by  the  still 
heavy  outlays  for  reconstruction.  As  for 
social  security,  he  said  other  nations  should 
match  the  French  effort,  instead  of  France 
reducing  hers. 

"He  recalled  the  Government’s  18-month 
plan  by  which  the  economy  is  to  be  mod¬ 
ernized  and  the  demand  for  goods  increased. 
He  said  exports  would  both  contribute  to 
and  benefit  from  this  plan. 

“The  10-percent  increase  in  production 
that  the  plan  calls  for  requires  an  increase 
of  20  percent  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials, 
he  explained.  To  pay  for  this  increase, 
France  must  increase  her  exports  by  140 
billion  francs  annually,  he  said. 

"M.  Lafay  said  that  in  addition  to  paying 
for  the  imports,  exports  must  be  stepped  up 
to  absorb  agricultural  surpluses  and  give 
the  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  widen 
their  markets  and  thus  reduce  their  prices. 

“M.  Lafay  Joined  with  M.  Faure  in  urging 
the  exporters  to  do  more  on  their  own. 

“  ‘Without  wanting  to  minimize  the  help 
given  by  the  Government,  we  must  not  hide 
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the  fact  that  it  is  on  Initiative,  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit,  and  the  taste  for  risk  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  exporters  that  we  are  basing  our 
hopes,’  M.  Lafay  said. 

“He  added  that  without  private  effort  state 
aid  would  rapidly  become  a  ‘bonus  for  lazi¬ 
ness.’ 

"M.  Lafay  warned  that  foreign  competition 
was  increasing.  He  noted  that  France  and 
West  Germany  were  exporting  equal  amounts 
in  1950  but  since  then  the  Germans  had 
doubled  their  exports  while  the  French  had 
increased  theirs  by  only  20  percent. 

"He  said  the  high  French  prices  were  not 
the  whole  explanation  of  German  dominance' 
and  urged  greater  aggressiveness  in  getting 
and  retaining  foreign  markets  and  greater 
efforts  to  satisfy  foreign  customers.” 

"[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1954] 
"Goods  for  China  Listed — British  Will 
Permit  Export  of  Wide  Range  of  Machinery 
"London,  June  10. — A  wide  range  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  among  goods  that  may  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  Communist  China  from  Britain. 
Strategically  valuable  metal  machine  tools 
were  excluded  from  the  list  of  products  pub¬ 
lished  tonight  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
which  export  licenses  would  be  granted. 

"The  list  was  handed  to  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  Government  at  Geneva  re¬ 
cently  by  a  British  business  mission  during 
negotiations  to  increase  British-Chinese 
trade.  A  Chinese  purchasing  team  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon  in  this  country. 

"Permitted  goods  include  textile  machin¬ 
ery,  conveying  and  elevating  machinery,  tex¬ 
tiles,  chemicals,  asbestos,  rubber  manufac¬ 
tures,  plastic  resins,  refractories,  drugs, 
building  materials,  and  prefabricated  build¬ 
ings.” 

"[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  17, 
1954] 

"Big  Soviet  Orders  Perplex  Britain — Flood 
of  New  Trade  Promised  to  Businessmen 
Studied — Parliament  Asks  Data 
(By  Peter  D.  Whitney) 

“London,  February  16. — British  business¬ 
men  have  promoted  more  than  £16  million 
($44,800,000)  in  Soviet  orders  returned  from 
Moscow  today  and  precipitated  a  major  na¬ 
tional  debate  on  East-West  trade  restrictions. 

"In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  questions 
were  asked  that  showed  incipient  pressure 
to  have  the  Allies’  strategic  controls  against 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  modified. 

"The  business  delegation  of  33  men  was 
not  Government-sponsored,  but  had  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  came  home  with  contracts  for  at 
least  £16  million,  plus  future  inquiries  about 
£48  million  ($134,400,000)  in  other  goods. 
Vistas  of  trade  amounting  to  £400  million 
($1,120,000,000)  in  further  Soviet  orders 
glistened  in  the  background. 

"large  part  to  be  barred 
"Yet  the  indications  were  clear  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hard  orders  and  much 
larger  proportions  of  the  speculative  ones 
would  never  be  filled.  They  would  be  barred 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  because  they  violated 
the  controls  maintained  by  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  against  ex¬ 
ports  of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites. 

“These  orders  will  shine  in  the  order  books 
of  British  industry,  which  is  beginning  to 
feel  German  competition  and  the  deflation¬ 
ary  effects  of  the  American  business  down¬ 
turn.  F.  James  Fielding  of  Platt  &  Fielding,  a 
big  manufacturer  of  machine  tools,  said  he 
had  booked  £2,250,000  ($6,300,000)  worth  of 
orders,  largely  for  wood  veneering  presses. 

"  ‘After  I  have  programed  that  over  the 
next  3  years,  I  reckon  that  it  will  represent 
35  percent  of  our  production,’  Mr.  Fielding 
said.  ‘That  is  a  nice  figure  to  have  on  the 
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order  books  ahead,  especially  since  things 
have  been  slowing  up  lately  in  that  respect.’ 

“The  Government  tried  to  bring  the  soar¬ 
ing  hopes  back  to  earth.  Derek  Heathcoat- 
Amory,  Minister  of  State  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  department  had  studied  with  much 
interest  the  items  specified  in  the  £400  mil¬ 
lion  of  possible  Soviet  orders  that  had  been 
made  public  recently  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Trade  Minister,  Ivan  G.  Kabanov. 

.  “  ‘As  a  very  rough  estimate,’  Mr.  Heath- 
coat-Armory  said,  ‘rather  less  than  half  of 
the  business  proposed  will  be  found  to  be 
free  from  strategic  controls.’ 

"He  gave  Harold  Wilson,  the  former  la¬ 
bor  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  an  as¬ 
surance  that  the  strategic  list  was  under 
frequent  consideration.  He  promised  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  businessmen  what  he  called 
a  most  useful  visit. 

“Nonetheless,  there  was  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression  in  official  quarters  that  the  business¬ 
men’s  spontaneous  party  had  become  far 
more  important  in  the  public  mind  than 
had  been  expected  and  that  it  threatened 
to  embarrass  the  Government  in  its  eco¬ 
nomic  policy. 

“One  manufacturer,  Robert  Asquith  of 
the  William  Asquith  Ltd.  Machine  Tool  Co., 
reported  that  he  had  booked  £700,000  ($1,- 
960,000)  worth  of  orders  for  boring  machines, 
but  acknowledged  that  he  expected  a  large 
proportion  of  them  to  be  subject  to  the  em¬ 
bargo  list. 

“SOVIET  DEMAND  EVIDENCED 

“The  businessmen  reported  their  con¬ 
viction  that  there  was  a  genuine  large-scale 
Soviet  drive  to  raise  production  of  consumer 
goods  and  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  British 
machinery  wanted  was  intended  to  fill  that 
need.  They  said  there  was  virtually  no  in¬ 
terest  in  direct  consumer  goods  like  textiles 
and  household  products,  but  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  the  machines  that  would 
produce  these  and  other  products. 

“Influential  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  complained  that  the  strategic  list  had 
never  been  made  public,  much  less  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  Viscount  Elibank  gave 
notice  that  he  would  ask  the  Government 
about  the  circumstances  in  which  an  em¬ 
bargo  has  been  placed  on  Russia,  no  notifi¬ 
cation  of  which  has  ever  been  given  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“The  businessmen  themselves  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  putting  political  pressure 
on  the  Government.  J.  B.  Scott,  chairman 
of  the  group,  who  is  sales  manager  of  an 
electrical  concern  said  ‘that  is  politics  and 
not  in  my  line.’ 

“But  he  said  ‘our  visit  was  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  in  force  to  find  out  whether  the  Rus¬ 
sians  mean  business.’  ‘There  is  no  doubt 
about  it;  they  do,'  he  added.’’ 

"[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
April  17,  1954] 

“Bonn  Leads  Parade  to  Soviet  Bloc  Trade 
“(By  Paul  Wohl) 

“Last  year  West  Germany  virtually  held 
first  place  among  the  exporters  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

“In  addiiton,  West  Germany’s  Imports  from 
and  exports  to  Communist  China  in  1953 
were  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Hong  Kong. 
In  direct  trade  with  Chinese  ports  West  Ger¬ 
many  was  leading. 

"Revival  of  German  East-West  trade  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  At  the  Berlin 
foreign  ministers  meeting  it  became  known 
that  authoritative  representatives  of  Ger¬ 
man  business,  including  the  ‘Bundesverband 
der  Deutschen  Industrie,’  held  a  secret  con¬ 
ference  with  Soviet  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Anastas  Mikoyan’s  associates  in  Copenhagen 
in  August  1952,  3  months  after  the  general- 
peace  contract  with  Bonn  had  been  drawn  up. 

“The  conference  was  called  at  West  Ger¬ 
man  initiative  with,  the  knowledge  of  the 


West  German  Government,  presumably 
Chancelor  Konrad  Adenauer  himself.  This 
initiative  of  respected  leaders  of  German  in¬ 
dustry,  who  in  the  past  frequently  have  been 
entrusted  with  semiofficial  missions,  took 
place  at  a  time  when  Moscow  publicly  scoffed 
at  the  Adenauer  clique  and  the  Bonn  pup¬ 
pets,  while  most  of  the  West  German  press 
thundered  against  the  Kremlin's  tyranny. 
It  also  was  the  time  when  American  public 
opinion  hopefully  looked  forward  to  a  speedy 
ratification  of  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity. 

“MOLOTOV  BARES  SECRET 

“Up  to  the  foreign  ministers  meeting  in 
Berlin  the  Copenhagen  conference  remained 
a  closely  guarded  secret.  For  reasons  which 
still  keep  the  Germans  guessing,  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  in  his 
reply  to  the  plan  of  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  Anthony  Eden,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  and  referred  to  Copenhagen  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  how  countries  without  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  could  tackle  common  problems.  The 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  this  occasion  also 
suggested  that  cultural  relations  between 
Moscow  and  Bonn  might  be  renewed. 

“Actually,  talks  between  Moscow  and  Bonn, 
or  rather  Diisseldorf,  the  economic  center  of 
the  Ruhr,  have  been  going  on  for  about  3 
years.  In  connection  with  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  news  of  the  Copenhagen  con¬ 
ference,  it  became  known  that  in  1951,  dur¬ 
ing  the  protracted  trade  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Peking,  four  German  in¬ 
dustrialists  were  present  in  the  Soviet  cap¬ 
ital  for  several  weeks. 

“West  Germany  spokesmen  point  with  a 
certain  pride  to  the  fact  that  Communist 
China’s  only  foreign  trade  representation  in 
the  Western  World,  the  China  E’xport-Im- 
port  Cooperation  Agency  is  located  in  Berlin, 
Leipzigerstrasse  112,  in  the  Soviet  sector. 

“BARGAINING  WITH  CHINESE 

"Western  European  traders  and  industrial¬ 
ists  have  to  vist  that  office  to  meet  qualified 
spokesmen  of  the  Peking  Government.  It 
was  here  that  Chinese  Deputy  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Hsue  was  closeted  with  western  nego¬ 
tiators  during  the  Berlin  conference.  Chinese 
trade  prospects  are  said  to  have  loomed  big 
in  off-the-record  conversations  among  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives. 

“It  may  not  have  been  mere  chance,  Ger¬ 
man  commentators  pointedly  remarked,  that 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  and  M.vS.  Williams,  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Department  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  were  seen  manipulating  chop¬ 
sticks  in  a  long-drawn-out  dinner  of  shark 
fins  and  Chinese  chicken  at  the  Rankestrasse 
Ritz. 

“The  German  line  is  inferring  that  such 
meetings  were  related  to  the  scramble  for 
the  eastern  and  far  eastern  markets  ended 
invariably  with  the  complaint  that  the  Bonn 
republic,  alone  among  the  major  West  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  lacked  direct  diplomatic 
contact  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

“A  first  step  has  been  taken  to  overcome 
this  predicament.  Last  October,  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  leading  business  organizations  set  up 
an  east  committee,  the  Ostasuschuss  der 
Deutschen  Wirtschaft,  which  functions  as  an 
advisory  agency  of  the  Bonn  government. 
From  December  to  January  this  east  com¬ 
mittee  negotiated  in  Vienna  with  Rumanian 
representatives.  On  February  8  a  commer¬ 
cial  clearing  agreement  was  signed  calling 
for  $16  million  worth  of  trade  in  each  direc¬ 
tion. 

“SATELLITE  CONTRACTS 

“West  German  deliveries  are  to  include 
$6  million  worth  of  iron  and  steel  products 
and  $2,400,000  worth  of  machinery.  The  Ru¬ 
manians,  in  turn,  promised  to  supply  $4  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  petroleum,  which  would  raise 
the  Soviet  bloc’s  share  in  the  German  petro¬ 
leum  market  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  cur¬ 
rent  imports. 
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“On  March  2  the  east  committee  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  new  commercial 
agreements  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  the  former  calling  for  almost  twice  as 
much  trade  as  in  1953. 

“The  east  committee  also  is  negotiating 
in  a  cordial  atmosphere  about  resumption  of 
German  shipping  on  the  Danube  and  direct 
clearing  through  German  banks  in  dealings 
with  other  Soviet-bloc  countries.  It  tries  to 
lift  the  ban  on  German  shipping  to  Chinese 
ports.  Its  representatives  are  accredited  in 
all  major  Soviet-bloc  capitals  as  Bonn’s  duly 
authorized  trade  delegates. 

“According  to  Rundschau,  of  February  5, 
private  West  German  firms  have  found  out 
that  under  Soviet  law  they  are  entitled  to 
set  up  their  own  market-research  agencies 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  it  is  assumed,  also,  in 
satellite  countries,  ‘In  some  cases  German 
exporters  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  this 
facility.’  ” 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROBLEM 

A  year  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
slogan,  “Trade  not  aid.”  We  were  told — and 
rightly  so — that  full  economic  recovery 
abroad  meant  a  stable,  dependable,  long¬ 
term  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  dollar 
gap.  We  were  told  that  we  would  either  have 
to  trade  with  other  nations  or  go  on  handing 
out  aid  to  cover  the  dollar  drain  on  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  of  other  nations. 

Lately  we  have  not  heard  anything  about 
“trade  not  aid.”  Instead,  the  problem  has 
been  put  off  for  another  year,  and  we  will 
continue  with  the  stop-gap  policy  of  foreign 
aid  instead. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  cite  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  13  by  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporter  on  foreign  economic 
problems : 

“[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13,  1954] 
“United  States  Aid  Flows  to  Europe  on  an 

Unforeseen  Scale — Four  Billion  Dollars 

More  Than  Was  Planned  Will  Be  Reached 

in  a  Week  or  So 

“(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

“Geneva,  June  11. — Somewhere  in  Europe 
within  the  next  week  or  so  a  central  bank 
will  add  to  its  reserves  the  four  billionth  dol¬ 
lar  of  United  States  aid  money  that  neither 
it  nor  any  of  its  counterparts  was  supposed 
to  get. 

"The  bank  will  only  be  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules.  The  central  bank  of 
a  country  registers,  in  the  movements  of  its 
gold  and  dollar  reserves,  the  net  impact  on. 
its  country’s  economy  of  all  its  foreign 
transactions. 

“The  outstanding  fact  about  the  present 
monetary  situation  in  Europe,  which  does  the 
banking  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  outside  the  United  States 
and  its  immediate  neighbors,  is  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  predictions  of  European  experts, 
to  all  statements  of  policy  by  United  States 
officials  prior  to  1952,  and  thus,  contrary  to  all 
reasonable  expectations  of  any  central  bank, 
the  United  States  Government  has  continued 
to  pour  vast  funds  into  the  world  dollar 
stream  long  after  the  postwar  period  of  re¬ 
construction  in  Europe  came  to  an  end. 
Europe  is  only  picking  up  its  chips. 

“According*to  recent  figures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  ‘Government  expendi¬ 
tures,  even  omitting  those  for  military  end 
items  delivered  under  aid  programs,  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  $4,600,000,000  in  1953,  more  than 
in  any  year  since  1949.’  That  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  United  Nations  calculations,  other 
countries  added  to  their  gold  and  dollar  re¬ 
serves  $2,300,000,000. 

“how  events  upset  forecasts 

"To  realize  how  completely  the  turn  of 
events  has  differed  from  what  was  expected 
it  is  necessary  to  dig  a,  few  items  out  of  the 
files; 

“The  Marshall  plan  for  aiding  European 
recovery  was  supposed  to  run  until  mid- 
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1952.  With  its  end,  all  exceptional  United 
States  economic  aid  was  to  cease. 

"European  .  planning  took  the  United 
States  at  its  word  with  respect  to  the  fore¬ 
going  item,  although  bitter  complaints  were 
made  that  it  would  mean  collapse. 

"In  January  1951,  even  before  the  end  of 
the  Marshall  plan  (which  was  converted  into 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  summer 
of  that  year)  aid  to  Britain  was  suspended 
largely  on  the  ground  that  to  continue  it 
would  be  to  utilize  appropriated  funds  to 
add  to  Britain’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves. 
This  principle  was  involate  under  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  administration — dollars  for  aid,  but 
not  to  build  up  the  reserves. 

"Had  this  principle  been  waived  in  1951,  it 
is  possible  that  a  great  deal  of  money  might 
have  been  saved  the  United  States  taxpayer 
and  that  European  central  banks  would  not 
have  such  comfortably  rising  reserves.  In 
1951  Europe  would  gladly  have  settled  for  a 
windup  of  the  Marshall  plan  by  means  of  a 
$2  billion  to  $3  billion  lump  grant  to  provide 
a  cushion  against  future  dollar  shortages. 
Indeed,  many  European  and  American  econ¬ 
omists  recommended  such  a  move. 

“new  justifications  arose 

"Instead  the  United  States  stuck  to  the 
project  and  program  method  of  giving  funds 
on  the  basis  of  specific  justification  as  to 
their  use.  With  the  Korean  crisis  and  sub¬ 
sequent  rearmament  a  whole  new  set  of 
justifications  became  possible  and  they 
were  used. 

"The  result  is  that  Europe  got  far  more 
as  an  addition  to  reserves  in  the  subsequent 
2  years  than  even  the  most  optimistic  Eu¬ 
ropean  monetary  official  would  have  dared 
to  hope  for. 

"Although  the  purpose  of  United  States 
foreign  aid  program  has  not  been  to  increase 
Europe’s  reserves,  they  have  increased  by 
nearly  $4  billion.  They  have  risen  by  more, 
during  the  last  year,  than  the  amount  of  aid 
labeled  by  the  administration  as  economic, 
that  is,  not  directly  of  a  military  nature. 
"united  states  foreign  spending 

"The  United  States  Government,  entirely 
apart  from  aid,  is  spending  money  abroad  at 
a  rate  that  equals,  and  may  by  now  exceed 
the  dollar  gap  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
expected  to  have  to  face  in  the  mid-1950’s. 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  nearly  $1,500,000,000  net  was  spent 
abroad  last  year  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  as  a  favor  to  anyone  but  be¬ 
cause  it  had  to  buy  that  much  in  the  form 
of  services.  Most  of  this  was  probably  the 
net  amount  of  the  pay  of  United  States 
troops  stationed  abroad,  but  there  are  also 
other  large  items  such  as  rents,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  the  hire  of  local  labor. 

"Whatever  may  happen  next,  the  nearly 
$4  billion  that  have  been  added  to  Europe’s 
monetary  reserves  as  a  result  of  the  last  2 
years’  ebb  and  flow  of  dollar  payments  are 
the  biggest  single  factor  making  the  West¬ 
ern  European  financial  picture  look  so  much 
better  than  it  was  expected  only  a  few  years 
ago  to  be  in  mid-1954.” 

So  we  have  continued  to  try  and  over¬ 
come  the  dollar  gap  through  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  We  have,  apparently,  been  re¬ 
lying  on  economic  aid  programs*to  take  care 
of  the  dollar  reserves  of  Europe. 

Yet  we  ought  to  face  the  fact  that — at  the 
same  time  that  our  aid  program  has  helped 
to  build  up  dollar  reserves  abroad — our  trade 
with  foreign  nations  has  fallen  off  dras¬ 
tically.  Between' 1952  and  1953: 

Wheat  exports  dropped  40  percent. 

Cotton  exports  dropped  40  percent. 

Meat  product  exports  dropped  17  percent. 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures  dropped 
24  percent. 

Coal  and  coal  product  exports  dropped  32 
percent. 

Iron  and  steel  exports  dropped  20  percent. 


Petroleum  and  petroleum  product* 
dropped  13  percent. 

Ferroalloys  and  nonferrous  metals  ex¬ 
ports  dropped  20  percent. 

Industrial  chemicals  exports  dropped 
8  percent. 

The  excess  of  United  States  exports  over 
imports,  nevertheless,  is  growing.  Last  year 
the  dollar  gap — so  far  as  trade  alone  is  con¬ 
cerned — reached  $4,873,000.  Some  of  this 
was  made  up  by  foreign  aid: — but  still.  United 
States  exports  declined. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  TO  OUR  ECONOMY 

United  States  exports  decline  because  for¬ 
eign  nations,  in  the  absence  of  a  stable 
United  States  trade  policy — are  maintaining 
tight  restrictions  on  their  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures.  Though  the  rest  of  the  world  cur¬ 
rently  has  a  dollar  reserve  of  $22  billion, 
most  nations  are  reluctant  to  spend  those 
reserves,  fearing  a  recession  in  this  country, 
increased  military  needs  in  the  future,  or 
a  new  wave  of  protectionism  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  the  refusal  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  come  through  with  a  genuine 
foreign-trade  policy  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  going  to  make  those  nations  any 
more  eager  to  trade  with  us  this  year. 

Ultimately,  only  enactment  of  a  trade  pol¬ 
icy  that  will  make  a  real  effort  to  put  world 
trade  on  an  even  keel  will  induce  our  trade 
partners  to  spend  their  dollar  holdings.  We 
will  have  to  give  these  nations  access  to  our 
own  market  if  we  are  to  sell  abroad. 

Do  we  need  to  sell  abroad?  Everyone 
knows,  I  am  sure,  that  though  exports  total 
only  5  percent  of  our  national  income,  6ome 
particular  exports  are  absolutely  vital  to  our 
economy.  From  1949  to  1951  we  exported  42 
percent  of  our  rice,  39  percent  of  our  cotton, 
33  percent  of  our  wheat,  29  percent  of  our 
grain  sorghums,  25  percent  of  our  soybeans, 
25  percent  of  our  tobacco,  24  percent  of  our 
rolling-mill  machinery,  22  percent  of  our 
tractors,  22  percent  of  our  sewing  machines 
and  parts,  21  percent  of  our  textile  machin¬ 
ery,  17  percent  of  our  printing  machinery, 
17  percent  of  our  oilfield  equipment,  11  per¬ 
cent  of  our  agricultural  machinery,  15  per¬ 
cent  of  our  motortrucks. 

We  need  to  export,  just  as  we  need  to  im¬ 
port.  And  we  do  need  imports — as  the  now- 
famous  Paley  Commission  report  pointed 
out,  we  are  no  longer  a  self-sufficient  nation. 
Today  we  import  100  percent  of  our  natural 
rubber,  100  percent  of  our  tin,  100  percent 
of  our  industrial  diamonds,  100  percent  of  our 
coffee,  90  percent  of  our  nickel,  90  percent 
of  our  cobalt,  99  percent  of  our  chromite,  95 
percent  of  our  asbestos,  90  percent  of  our 
manganese,  52  percent  of  our  tungsten,  45 
percent  of  our  lead,  and  35  percent  of  our 
copper  and  zinc.  In  the  near  future  we  will 
find  ourselves  even  more  dependent  on  cer¬ 
tain  essential  imports. 

We  must  have  access  to  those  vital  prod¬ 
ucts  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  economy,  our 
standard  of  living,  and  our  national  security. 
Yet  we  will  only  maintain  access  to  those 
markets  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  free  trade  with  the  free  world  which 
will  enable  the  free  world  to  trade  with  us. 

TRADE  AND  AGRICULTURE 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  foreign  trade  question  on  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  American  agriculture,  as  I 
shall  show  in  a  moment,  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  foreign  markets.  Our  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  maintains  missions  and  attaches 
abroad.  This  is  a  healthy  thing;  it  is  a  fine 
thing  that  our  farm  policy  and  our  foreign 
policy  are  closely  connected.  I  believe  in 
fact  they  should  be  even  more  closely  con¬ 
nected.  I  believe  that  our  foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  attaches  should  maintain  an  even  closer 
relationship  with  overall  policy  matters  in 
our  embassies  abroad  than  they  do. 

American  agriculture  knows  full  w?h  the 
stake  which  it  has  in  foreign  trade. 


To  illustrate  this  point,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
which  I  recently  received  from  the  Legislative 
Director  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  document  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  well-being  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  depends  upon  exports,  let  me  cite  the 
following  figures: 

From  1949  to  1951  we  exported  an  average 
of  39  percent  of  our  cotton,  33.5  percent  of 
our  wheat,  53.4  percent  of  our  dried  whole 
milk,  42.6  percent  of  our  rice,  33.3  percent 
of  our  inedible  tallow,  29.6  percent  of  our 
dried  field  peas,  29.5  percent  of  our  grain 
sorghum,  25.1  percent  of  our  soybeans,  26.6 
percent  of  our  rye,  25.1  percent  of  our 
tobacco,  26.1  percent  of  our  hops,  and  22 
percent  of  our  lard.  In  the  last  2  years  some 
of  our  agricultural  exports  have  dropped 
alarmingly.  Exports  in  1954  represented  52 
million  acres  of  production;  exports  in  1953 
represented  about  30  million  acres  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Why  is  this?  A  large  part  of  it  represents 
a  dollar  shortage  of  foreign  buyers.  They 
are  afraid  to  spend  scarce  dollars  on  American 
farm  produce  and  are  turning  to  other 
sources  for  food  and  fiber. 

World  trade  channels  have  become  blocked 
and  congested  since  the  war.  Bilateral 
trading  is  now  the  prevalent  pattern  and 
this  type  of  trading  shuts  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer  out  of  many  foreign  markets. 

Farmers  in  foreign  countries  often  bene¬ 
fit  from  protectionist  policies  which  shut  out 
American  farm  exports.  And  I  might  add 
that  foreign  farmers  often  receive  higher 
prices  through  price  support  progams  of  their 
own  than  do  Ameican  farmers. 

Many  nations  since  the  war  have  turned 
to  state  or  government  trading  to  control 
imports  and  exports.  This  type  of  trading 
has  been  used  to  protect  foreign  nations 
against  the  competition  of  American  farm 
produce.  Those  nations  which  have  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  state  trading  have  often  resorted  to 
import  quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  other 
similar  arrangements. 

The  lack  of  currency  convertibility  has 
aided  and  abetted  bilateral  trading  and  other 
rigidities  in  international  markets. 

This  stoppage  of  world  trade  has  seriously 
affected  our  farm  exports  during  the  last 
2  years. 

But  it  is  not  beyond  our  power  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  The  American  economy  is 
the  world’s  most  productive  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  economy  and  produces  over  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  total  output  of  goods  and 
services.  The  weight  of  this  economy  at 
the  international  bargaining  table  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  It  is,  then,  within  our  power  to 
use  our  bargaining  position  to  free  the 
clogged  channels  of  world  trade,  to  open 
markets  abroad  to  our  farm  exports. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  one  of  our 
chief  problems  in  this  area  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  traders  abroad  concerning  future 
American  trade  policy.  This  uncertainty 
can  only  be  fostered  and  furthered  by  a 
mere  1  year’s  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  representing  a  per¬ 
sistent  do-nothing  attitude  toward  the  lib¬ 
eralization  of  world  trade.  A  3-year  exten¬ 
sion  would  go  far  to  relieve  this  problem. 

The  willingness  to  consider  open  Ameri¬ 
can  markets  to  our  allies  will  create  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  have  repeatedly  stressed  this  problem. 
Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  which  was  very  much 
the  creation  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  sell  surplus  farm 
commodities  abroad  for  foreign  currency  and 
to  utilize  those  foreign  currencies  in  our 
mutual-security  program.  With  modifica¬ 
tions,  that  program  has  been  adopted  and 
I,  believe  it  can  be  a  measure  which  will 
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help  open  foreign  markets  to  American  farm 
products. 

This  year  X  introduced  the  Farm  Trading 
Post  Act  of  1954.  I  submit  that  bill  for  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

“S.  3020 

"A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  use  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  improve  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  to 
relieve  famine,  and  for  other  purposes 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  ‘Farm  Trading  Post  Act  of  1954.’ 

“Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  use  abundant  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  free  world  economies  by 
promoting  additional  trade  and  facilitating 
economic  development  of  cooperating  na¬ 
tions,  to  relieve  famine  in  free  world  nations 
where  it  may  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  to 
use  food  and  fiber  to  promote  attainment  of 
an  honorable  peace. 

“Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  act — 

"(a)  The  term  ‘agency’  means  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  or  such  other  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  (except  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation)  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 
and 

“(b)  The  term  ‘abundant  agricultural 
commodity'  means  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  the  domestic  supply  of  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  any 
time  to  be  in  excess  of  the  quantities  re¬ 
quired  for  (1)  probable  domestic  sales,  (2) 
special  domestic  distribution  programs,  (3) 
probable  export  sales.  (4)  a  domestic  civilian 
defense  and  security  stockpile,  and  (5)  a 
domestic  reserve  for  commercial  working 
stocks. 

“Sec.  4.  To  Implement  the  policy  set  forth 
In  section  2,  the  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to— 

"(a)  purchase  on  the  open  market  abund¬ 
ant  agricultural  commodities  or  purchase 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  such  commodities  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  to  make  available  such  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time,  for  transfer  free  on  board  vessels  in 
United  States  ports  (1)  to  any  nation  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements 
of  such  nation  and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy 
populations  without  regard  to  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  their  government,  providing  that  such 
commodities  will  be  so  distributed  as  to 
relieve  actual  distress  among  such  popu¬ 
lations.  To  effectuate  the  distribution  with¬ 
in  foreign  countries  of  commodities  trans¬ 
ferred  under  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  utilize  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex¬ 
tent  the  voluntary  services  of  such  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  com¬ 
posed  of  United  States  Nationals  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  capable  of  conducting  such 
distribution  in  such  manner  as  best  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

“(b)  purchase  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  abundant  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  to  make 
such  purchased  commodities  available  for 
sale,  and  to  deliver  such  commodities  as  may 
be  sold  at  such  times,  in  such  quantities, 
and  at  such  places  within  the  United  States, 
including  free  on  board  vessel  American 
ports,  as  the  President  may  direct;  and 
“(c)  from  any  funds  available  to  it  and 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  President,  to  convert  into  dollars  the 
foreign  currencies  received  by  exporters  in 
payment  for  the  sale  of  abundant  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  have  been  sold  by 
exporters  pursuant  to  this  act. 

_  “Sec.  5.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  countries  for  the  sale  and  export  of 
such  abundant  agricultural  commodities  un¬ 


der  conditions  negotiated  by  him  with  such 
countries  and  to  accept  in  payment  there¬ 
for  local  currency  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States.  In  negotiating  agreements 
for  the  sale  of  such  commodities,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall — 

“(a)  authorize  sales  and  export  of  such 
commodities  by  private  exporters; 

“(b)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable; 

“(c)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard 
against  the  substitution  or  displacement  of 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or 
friendly  countries,  and  to  assure  to  the  max¬ 
imum  extent  practicable  that  sales  prices  of 
such  commodities  are  consistent  with  world 
market  prices  of  like  commodities  of  similar 
quality; 

“(d)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  under¬ 
developed  and  new  market  areas;  and 
“(e)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchasing 
countries  will  not  resell  or  transship  to  other 
countries  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  commodities  purchased  under  this 
program  without  specific  approval  by  the 
President. 

“Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  use  the  foreign 
currency  proceeds  of  sales  authorized  in  sec¬ 
tion  4  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (Public  Law  118, 
83d  Cong.),  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes: 

“(a)  For  providing  military  assistance  to 
countries  or  mutual  defense  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the  act; 

“(b)  For  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in 
friendly  countries: 

“(c)  For  loans,  under  applicable  provisions 
of  the  act  to  increase  production  of  goods 
or  services,  including  strategic  materials, 
needed  in  any  country  with  which  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
countries,  with  the  authority  to  use  curren¬ 
cies  received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to  the 
general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States: 

“(d)  For  developing  new  markets  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis; 

“(e)  For  grants-in-aid  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly  coun¬ 
tries;  and 

“(f)  For  purchasing  materials  for  United 
States  stockpiles. 

“Sec.  7.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  third  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  goods  accruing  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sales  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  8.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  commodities  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  agency  under  this  act  at  the 
rate  specified  by  section  407  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1427).  Any  funds  or  assets  available  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  used, 
in  advance  of  receipt  of  appropriations  or 
payments  authorized  by  this  act,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  agency, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
the  following  amounts,  as  may  be  required — 
“(1)  for  activities  authorized  by  section  4 
(a)  of  this  act,  not  more  than  $100,000,000; 
and 

“(2)  for  all  other  activities  authorized  by 
this  act,  not  more  than  $500,000,000. 

“(b)  The  agency  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  and  commitments  for  the 
transfer  of  abundant  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  pursuant  to  this  act  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years  after  the  date  of  execution  of 
such  agreements  or  commitments." 

These  are  first  efforts  to  aid  American 
agriculture  in  its  foreign-trade  problems. 
We  can  do  as  much,  or  more,  by  enacting  to¬ 
day  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  recommenda¬ 
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tions  of  the  President  which  that  extension 
carries.  This  will  reduce  uncertainties 
abroad  about  our  intentions  and  it  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  take  further  steps  to  clear  world 
trade  of  the  rigidities  and  abnormalities 
which  now  beset  it. 

X  submit  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as 
follows : 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22, 1954. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  We  have  been 
asked  about  the  position  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  relative  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  We  favor  a  3-year  extension  of  this  act, 
with  some  improvements.  We  believe  the 
United  States  should  use  its  leadership  to 
bring  about  realistic  trade  agreements  and 
trade  arrangements  among  free  nations  to 
progressively  reduce  trade  barriers  and  ex¬ 
pand  mutually  advantageous  private  trade. 
To  this  end  the  President  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  negotiate  changes  in  United  States 
tariffs  and  import  restrictions,  with  special 
emphasis  on  excessive  industrial  tariffs  and 
on  items  with  duties  in  excess  of  25  percent 
ad  valorem,  in  return  for  concessions  from 
other  countries  with  respect  to  tariffs,  im¬ 
port  quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  other 
trade  barriers.  We  should  offer  more  sta¬ 
bility  in  tariff  rates  and  customs  for  reason¬ 
able  periods  in  return  for  comparable  recip¬ 
rocal  benefits. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  should  be  required  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  national  welfare  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  trade  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  under  this  act.  Addi¬ 
tional  legislation  to  further  revise  and  sim¬ 
plify  United  States  customs  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  procedures,  and  the  elimination 
of  legislation  and  regulations  which  require 
“Buy  American,”  are  also  badly  needed. 

The  prosperity  of  all  American  agriculture 
is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  level  of  United  States  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports.  largely  due  to  the  loss  of  exports,  we 
are  now  faced  with  accumulating  surpluses, 
declining  prices,  and  the  necessity  of  divert¬ 
ing  from  production  about  25  million  acres 
in  3  crops  alone — wheat,  cotton,  and  corn — 
in  1954. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  farm  problem  is  to  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  until  they  balance  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
this  result,  it  is  imperative  that  we  put  into 
operation  a  domestic  price-support  policy 
which  will  be  consistent  with  our  foreign- 
trade  objectives,  which  will  yield  the  maxi¬ 
mum  net  income  for  farmers  instead  of  pric¬ 
ing  us  out  of  the  market  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  is  also  Imperative  that  we  take  construc¬ 
tive  steps  to  dispose  of  existing  burdensome 
surpluses  in  ways  which  will  not  unduly  dis¬ 
rupt  markets.  One  of  the  most  effective 
steps  to  this  end  would  be  the  early  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  2475  with  some  clarifying  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  expand 
trade  the  United  States  should  put  into 
operation  the  programs  outlined  above.  We 
urge  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  these  needed  meas¬ 
ures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 
Legislative  Director. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  try  to  look  at  this  trade  problem  in  the 
perspective  of  the  critical  demands  on  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  are  concerned  today  about  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community,  and  so  we  ought 
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to  be.  But  we  ought  also  to  be  concerned 
about  the  European  economies,  and  we 
ought  to  be  doing  something  to  build  a  per¬ 
manent  economic  underpinning  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  world  in  that  area.  That 
cannot  be  done  by  foreign  aid,  for  our  aid 
program  is,  and  must  be  temporary.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  freeing  the  channels  of 
trade,  for  it  is  trade  on  which  the  economies 
of  Europe  depend. 

We  are  concerned  today  about  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  southeast  Asia,  and  we  certainly 
ought  to  be.  We  are  talking  about  alliances 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  But 
what  are  we  doing  about  the  enduring  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  of  such  alliances?  What  are 
we  doing  to  build  the  fledging  economies  of 
the  new  nations  in  that  area?  We  are  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  fight.  We  must  also  enable 
them  to  become  economically  strong. 

Taken  together  with  Japan,  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  one  economic  unit.  The 
peoples  of  those  nations  want  to  industrial¬ 
ize  their  economies,  so  as  to  become  eco¬ 
nomically,  as  well  as  politically,  independ¬ 
ent.  We  can  help  them  to  do  this,  and  in 
doing  so,  lay  the  economic  foundations  of 
freedom  in  that  area.  But  we  will  have  to 
create  a  far-sighted  trade  and  investment 
policy  to  do  it. 

I  think  we  have  put  this  policy  off  too 
long  already.  We  have  put  it  off  too  long 
for  our  own  national  security.  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  either  the  studies  or  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  are  the  last  word 
on  the  program  we  need.  But  I  am  willing, 
and  glad,  to  take  them  as  first  steps  toward 
a  comprehensive  foreign  economic  policy. 

The  American  economy  has  long  led  the 
free  world.  Here  is  another  chance  for 
leadership,  by  using  our  influence  and  the 
bargaining  power  of  our  great  economy  to 
free  the  channels  of  world  trade  and  loosen 
the  rigidities  of  foreign  enterprise.  This  is 
the  sound  road  to  the  military  and  political 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  whole  free 
world.  Let  us  act  now. 

Mere  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  for  a  year  is  not  leadership.  It  is  not 
executive  leadership  within  the  framework 
of  our  Government.  It  is  not  leadership  of 
the  free  world  by  the  leading  economic  pow¬ 
er  of  the  world.  Instead,  it  is  compromise 
and  retreat  at  a  time  that  long-range  policy 
and  forward  advance  are  urgently  needed. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  in  recent  months 
about  seizing  the  initiative  in  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  While  we  have  been  talking,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  seizing  the  initiative  in  the 
field  of  trade  policy.  If  we  do  not  soon  solve 
the  problem  of  investment  in  underdeveloped 
areas,  the  Soviets  will  have  the  initiative 
there  also  because  of  the  appeal  of  com¬ 
munism  as  a  shortcut  to  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  which  the  peoples  of  underdeveloped 
areas  crave.  The  United  States  has  been 
losing  leadership  in  this  field,  and  our  pres¬ 
ent  failure  to  move  ahead  with  a  long-term 
foreign  economic  and  trade  policy  is  simplv 
abdication  of  leadership. 

Let  us  use  the  leadership  that  is  ours,  by 
virtue  of  the  progressiveness  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  our  economy,  for  the  cause  of  our 
own  and  the  free  world’s  security.  Let  us 
get  started  on  a  durable  foreign  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Jus¬ 
tice  Holmes  once  said: 

We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind 
sometimes  against  it;  but  we  must  sail  and 
not  drift  or  lie  at  anchor. 

Since  the  chilling  days  of  1934  we  have 
firmly  directed  our  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  toward  the  twin  goals  of  security  for 
the  American  nation  and  prosperity  for 


the  American  people;  we  must  not  begin 
to  drift  aimlessly  now. 

During  these  past  two  decades  our 
record  of  accomplishments  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  success.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  an  abundance  the  equal  of 
which  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 
A  continuation  of  this  abundance  de¬ 
pends  in  large  part  on  the  maintenance 
of  our  vast  export  markets.  We  have 
fought  a  world  war  and  emerged  as  the 
victorious  leader  of  a  coalition  of  free 
nations.  Since  the  war  we  have 
strengthened  our  allies  in  the  common 
fight  against  the  menace  of  communism. 

Both  our  prosperity  and  our  position 
of  leadership  have  been  made  possible 
by  our  enlightened  foreign  economic 
policy. 

The  economic  chaos  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  stagnation  threatening  Europe  in 
1947  were  averted  by  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program,  and  with  it  the  hopes 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  quick  and  blood¬ 
less  conquest  in  the  West.  It  was  not 
fortuitous  that  our  allies  joined  us  in 
collective  action  in  Korea.  It  is  no  ac¬ 
cident  that  Communist  Party  strength 
in  Western  Europe  has  decreased  as 
European  productivity  increased.  These 
are  concrete  results  of  an  economic  and 
military  aid  program  which  pumped  $30 
billion  into  the  life  stream  of  Western 
Europe  during  a  critical  period.  These 
are  positive  accomplishments  of  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy. 

In  1954,  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy.  Western  Europe’s  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  45  percent  above  its  prewar 
level;  Japan’s  devastated  industry  has 
increased  its  output  sixfold  from  the 
postwar  low  in  1946,  until  it  now  exceeds 
prewar  production.  The  first  phase  of 
the  NATO  buildup  of  armed  forces  has 
come  to  an  end ;  we  have  established  vital 
production  bases  in  Europe  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  We,  as  well  as  our  allies,  realize 
that  the  time  for  gifts  is  passing.  In¬ 
deed,  our  allies  do  not  want  to  be  kept 
on  the  American  dole.  But,  having 
helped  them  to  reconstruct  their  indus¬ 
tries,  shall  we  close  to  them  the  largest 
free-world  market? 

With  the  inevitable  end  of  American 
aid  programs,  we  may  expect  a  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  dollar-gap  problem  unless 
other  steps  are  taken.  Nations  must 
sell  in  order  to  buy.  If  they  cannot  trade 
with  us,  they  will  be  forced  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

We  should  take  warning  from  the 
statement  of  Stalin  in  1952,  that  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  world  into  two  parallel  and 
distinct  world  markets  is,  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  “the  most  important  economic 
consequence  of  World  War  n.”  The 
countries  of  western  Europe,  following 
our  lead,  have  reduced  their  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  to  25  percent  of  its  pre¬ 
war  level,  while  expanding  trade  with 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  catastrophe  if  we 
forced  a  reversal  of  this  trend. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  dissolve  the  economic  tie 
which  has  bound  the  free  nations  to¬ 
gether  since  World  War  H.  We  must 
recognize  that  trade  is  essential  to  the 
economic  life  of  our  friends.  We  must 
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have  sufficient  statesmanship  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  domestic  import  quotas  and 
tariff  barriers  will  result,  at  the  best,  in 
neutralism;  and,  at  the  worst,  will  drive 
other  countries  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 

The  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  demand  a  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  which  gives  our  allies  assurance  of 
access  to  United  States  markets  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  their  trade  relations  with  us. 
Otherwise,  we  and  our  friends  will  in¬ 
evitably  drift  apart.  Then  we,  not  our 
allies,  will  be  the  principal  losers. 

The  effect  of  our  economic  isolation 
would  fall  not  alone  on  our  allies  and  on 
our  own  security  interest;  it  would  equal¬ 
ly  damage  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
We  are  exporting  at  the  rate  of  $15  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  the  output  of  our  farms  and 
factories.  In  1952,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  4 V*  million 
workers,  7  percent  of  our  working  force, 
depended  on  foreign  trade  for  their  live¬ 
lihood. 

These  figures  are  even  more  startling 
when  applied  to  specific  products.  In 
spite  of  the  high  level  of  trade,  we  have 
seen  a  decline  in  specific  products.  In 
1952  we  exported  29.8  percent  of  our  cot¬ 
ton  crop,  worth  $862  million.  In  1953 
our  cotton  exports  declined  40  percent  to 
$517  million.  In  1952  we  exported  $3.6 
million  worth  of  peanuts;  in  1953,  $3^4 
million.  In  1952  we  exported  $621  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  iron  and  steel  mill  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  1953,  $495  million.  Cotton  tex¬ 
tile  exports  declined  from  $213  million  in 
1952  to  $172  million  in  1953.  If  such  de¬ 
clines  continue,  the  paychecks  of  our 
workers  and  farmers  will  suffer.  An  ex¬ 
panding  trade  is  the  only  answer  to  our 
vigorous  American  production. 

It  is  significant  that  as  total  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  in  1953  declined  $600  mil¬ 
lion,  net  farm  income  in  the  United 
States  dropped  $700  million.  In  the  face 
of  figures  like  these,  we  should  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  world  dollar 
shortage  will  soon  be  translated  into 
overproduction  and  unemployment  in 
the  United  States.  The  continued  health 
and  expansion  of  our  economy  demand 
export  markets.  These,  in  turn,  can  be 
held  only  if  foreign  nations  are  able  to 
buy  our  products.  Without  dollars,  they 
are  helpless.  Unless  we  wish  to  subsidize 
our  own  exports  by  gifts,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  adjust  our  trade  barriers  so  that 
our  friends  can  both  sell  and  buy  in  the 
United  States. 

We  must  not  now  dissipate  our  foreign 
and  domestic  strength  through  a  policy 
of  inaction,  of  drifting.  Once  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  in,  decisions  are  not  made  easier 
by  delay.  Soon  we  must  decide  on  the 
course  of  our  foreign  economic  policy, 
or  else  lose  by  default  what  we  have  la¬ 
bored  so  patiently  and  so  bloodily  to 
gain;  a  strong  and  united  America  lead¬ 
ing  a  coalition  of  free  nations. 

The  preservation  of  our  democratic 
values  depends  upon  positive  action  to 
maintain  our  security  and  prosperity. 
Therefore,  I  urge  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  to  House  bill  9474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  “The  Larger  Truth,”  appearing 
in  today’s  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  following  my  state¬ 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Larger  Truth 

President  Eisenhower,  in  a  series  of  home¬ 
ly  examples,  proved  effectively  in  his  talk 
before  the  National  Editorial  Association 
that  2  and  2  sometimes  make  22.  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  listed  a  number  of  isolated  “truths” 
that  often  are  called  to  his  attention  as 
bases  for  national  policy.  For  instance,  the 
United  States  cannot  carry  the  remainder  of 
the  world  on  its  back;  it  should  stop  give¬ 
away  programs;  it  ought  not  to  trade  with 
nations  that  trade  with  the  Communists; 
ft  ought  not  to  become  involved  in  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia;  and  it  ought  to  protect 
American  products  against  import  competi¬ 
tion.  These  observations  brought  a  round 
of  applause  from  the  visiting  editors. 

Then  Mr.  Eisenhower  shifted  his  approach 
sharply.  Each  of  the  points  contains  a  grain 
of  truth,  he  said,  but  put  together  they 
would  add  up  to  a  policy  of  incredible  na¬ 
tional  folly  in  specific  situations.  The  ex¬ 
ample  he  gave  is  Japan.  “If  we  cannot  give 
her  money,  if  we  will  not  trade  with  her,  if 
we  do  not  defend  southeast  Asia  where  Japan 
has  some  markets,  what  is  to  happen  to  Ja¬ 
pan?  It's  going  to  the  Reds.” 

The  prevention  of  new  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  conquests  is  not  the  only  nor  even 
the  most  important  reason  why  world  trade 
ought  to  be  increased,  but  the  President  has 
placed  one  facet  of  the  problem  in  compel¬ 
ling  perspective.  A  similar  necessity  to  see 
the  forest  through  the  trees  applies  in  rela¬ 
tions  to  half  a  dozen  European  countries  as 
well.  For  it  is  an  elemental  lesson  in  world 
affairs  that  we  must  deal  with  conditions  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  might  like  to  have  them. 
It  is  ironic  that  Mr.  Eisenhower's  cogent  re¬ 
marks  came  just  as  the  Democrats  in  Con¬ 
gress  launched  a  drive  for  his  trade  program 
which  the  members  of  his  own  party  have 
shorn  down  to  almost  nothing. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George!  such  time  as  he  may  desire, 
from  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  only  a  very  brief  statement  on 
this  matter. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  I  have  been  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  the  act. 

Originally,  20  years  ago,  when  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  in  its  initial 
stages,  the  burden  fell  upon  2  or  3  of  us 
on  the  Finance  Committee.  At  that  time 
I  very  ardently  advocated  the  proposal. 
I  did  so  primarily  for  the  reason  that  I 
thought  it  might  result  in  lowering  some 
exorbitantly  high  tariffs.  But  I  also  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  we  could 
discover  a  more  scientific  method  of  fix¬ 
ing  tariffs  than  by  general  tariff  legis¬ 
lation.  Anyone  who  has  lived  through 
the  consideration  in  this  body  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  tariff  act  will  know  exactly  what 
I  mean.  Having  lived  through  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  1928  consideration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  tariff  revision,  and  also  through  that 
of  1929  and  that  of  1930,  I  had  become 
convinced  that  there  should  be  a  better 


method  of  fixing  our  tariffs  than  the 
old  method  of  general  tariff  revision. 

I  would  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  now  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
enter  a  general  tariff  revision  of  all  rates 
and  all  schedules  involved  in  our  tariffs. 
Therefore,  I  thought  this  method  would 
be  one  of  the  approaches,  at  least,  that 
would  lead  us  to  a  scientific  method  of 
fixing  tariffs. 

In  this  particular  instance,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  make  my  own  position 
clear  and  plain,  because  of  my  long  ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  field.  When  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  take  up  the  extension 
act — just  a  few  days  ago,  as  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  will  recall— it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time, 
in  view  of  the  other  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  resting  upon  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  undertake  a  necessary  review 
of  our  trade-agreements  program,  from 
the  first  down  to  the  present  date. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  highly 
desirable  to  have  a  general  review  of  our 
trade  agreements.  I  think  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  very  full  and 
very  comprehensive  study  of  our  whole 
international  trade  problems.  In  view  of 
the  changed  conditions  in  the  world — 
the  changed  economic  conditions  and 
the  changed  trade  relationships  and 
trade  conditions — it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  we  consider  this 
entire  problem  after  we  make  a  very  ex¬ 
haustive  and  a  very,  very  comprehensive 
study  of  it.  I  therefore  felt  that  if  any¬ 
thing  was  to  be  accomplished  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  the  best  we  could 
do  would  be  to  extend  the  act  for  a  year. 
The  House  has  already  approved  a  year’s 
extension  from  June  12,  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  old  act.  We  could  not 
hope  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
the  facts  and  to  the  changed  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  world  at  this  time 
without  full  study,  after  a  full  hearing. 
Therefore  I  felt  that  the  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  was  the  very  best  that  could  be  done 
intelligently  at  this  time  with  reference 
to  this  problem.  I  stated  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  when  we  met  to  consider  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  act,  and  to  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  I  would  go  along 
with  the  1-year  extension. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  a  trade -agree¬ 
ments  program.  I  know  that  it  should 
be  made  reciprocal,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  things 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  extension.  I  believe  it  is 
wiser,  on  the  whole,  to  have  an  extension 
for  1  year,  during  which  we  can  do  the 
necessary  work,  rather  than  to  extend 
the  act  for  3  or  5  years — which  might  be 
desirable  from  many  points  of  view — 
without  the  study  and  consideration 
which  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  time  to 
give  to  the  subject  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  desire  to  say 
on  this  subject  at  this  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  determining  our  legislative 
course  we  must  have  due  regard  to  what 
is  possible  of  accomplishment,  and  what 
is  practicable.  We  must  take  the  veiy 
best  course  that  is  possible  consistent 
with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 

existing  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
extend  the  act  for  3  years.  In  the  first 


place,  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  do 
so  without  the  careful  hearings  and 
study  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  believe 
that  an  extension  for  1  year  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  subject 
with  the  degree  of  care  which  is  so 
highly  necessary  to  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  such  a  large  problem.  It  is 
a  large  problem.  It  is  one  which  vitally 
affects  all  of  our  economy. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  indicated,  I 
shall  vote  for  only  a  1-year  extension  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  surrender  any  of  my 
previous  convictions  about  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  program,  extended  over  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  to  make  it 
workable  and  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  MillikinI  very  much. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  be¬ 
cause  it  carries  out  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Randall  Commission,  on 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving. 
Those  recommendations  were  carefully 
considered  and,  if  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  stimulating  trade 
among  nations  in  the  free  world.  With 
the  retention  of  the  peril  point  and  es¬ 
cape  clause  provisions,  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  imports  into  the  United  States 
can  be  so  channeled  as  to  result  in  bene- 
fit  to  our  economy  without  injury  to 
domestic  industry  and  its  workers. 

However,  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  because  it  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose  at  the  present 
time.  Under  our  Constitution,  tariff 
legislation  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  that  body  takes  the 
stand  that  it  must  give  this  question  very 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration.  It 
was  unable  to  do  so  this  year  because  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  work  undertaken 
in  drafting  the  tax  revision  bill,  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  social-security  system,  and 

other  matters.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

While  the  Randall  Commission  s  study 
provides  basic  groundwork  for  this  legis¬ 
lation,  I  believe  that  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  are  so  important  as  to  warrant 
further  consideration  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  House  committee 
will  start  hearings  promptly,  and  I  trust 
that  legislation  will  be  recommended 
early  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  claimed  that  they  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  President  of  the  U™ted 
States  in  offering  this  amendment.  That 
claim  is  without  foundation.  The  only 
result  of  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  throw  the  trade  agreements 
program  into  confusion.  The  actual 
choice  before  us  is  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  or  nothing. 

I  say  that  because  of  the  knowledge 
which  I  have,  and  which  many  of  my 
friends  on  both  sides  have,  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mittee,  which  simply  will  not  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  without  holding  a  hearing  on 
the  entire  subject.  So  I  can  see  no  basis 
for  a  compromise  in  conference  even  if 
the  pending  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  President  has  recommended  that 
a  1-year  extension  be  enacted,  and  has 
stated  his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  as  follows: 

Accomplishing  enactment  of  the  heart  of 
the  program — extension  of  and  amendment 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended — would,  I  believe,  best  be 
served  by  careful  and  deliberate  action  taken 
on  the  basis  of  extensive  and  unhurried 
hearings.  In  this  way  the  wide  public  sup¬ 
port  for  the  program  that  I  know  exists  and 
to  which  you  attest,  will  have  adequate  time 
and  opportunity  to  express  itself.  More¬ 
over,  those  who  are  opposed  would  have  full 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  following  the  pattern  of  its  his¬ 
toric  work  last  year  on  the  tax  bill,  will 
initiate  consideration  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  aspect  of  the  program  in  ample  time 
so  that  full  and  adequate  hearings  may  be 
completed  between  now  and  the  convening 
of  the  Congress  next  January.  Under  this 
procedure  the  prospect  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress  early  next  year  is  excellent. 

Since  the  present  act  expires  on  June  12, 
1954,  a  simple  1-year  extension  will,  of 
course,  be  required  for  the  interim  period. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  who  really 
wish  to  support  the  President  on  this 
issue  should  vote  against  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  year. 

I  have  reached  this  decision  in  the 
hope  that  the  industries  vitally  affected 
by  injurious  tariff  rates  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  just  griev¬ 
ances  for  consideration  by  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  steps  can  be  taken  that  will  restore 
employment  to  the  many  thousands  of 
American  citizens  who  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  livelihood  by  competition 
from  low  wage  scale  foreign  countries. 

American  policy  relating  to  trade  with 
other  nations  presents  many  complex 
problems.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  since  the  earliest  days  of 
our  Republic. 

But  in  all  our  history  the  strongest 
economic  expansion  and  the  soundest 
prosperity  were  achieved  under  a  policy 
which  gave  protection  to  American  in¬ 
dustry,  kept  the  American  workingman 
gainfully  employed,  and  assured  the 
farmer  an  adequate  price  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agriculture. 

I  have  complete  confidence  that  Con¬ 
gress,  after  full  hearings,  will  be  able 
to  develop  sound  tariff  policies  that  will 
protect  the  interests  of  all  Americans 
and  at  the  same  time  will  help  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  economic  strength  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  encourage  the  full  and  fair 
interchange  of  goods  among  nations. 


But  we  must  provide  every  safeguard  to 
insure  that  this  trade  is  really  fair  and 
without  danger  to  our  own  economy. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  always  advocated  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  our  friends  overseas.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  such  agreements 
are  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  own 
country  and  to  the  unity  of  the  free 
world.  I  agree  that  when  equitably  con¬ 
ceived  and  administered  such  recipro¬ 
cal  arrangements  can  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  increased  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  nations  as  well  as  the 
means  of  bringing  them  closer  together 
in  friendship  and  understanding. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
always  looked  upon  reciprocity  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  true  meaning.  Real 
reciprocity,  as  I  understand  the  term,  is 
a  two-way  operation,  providing  mutual 
benefits  to  both  parties  concerned. 

The  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to 
represent,  has  a  tremendous  stake  in 
tariff  and  trade  decisions.  The  right  to 
be  heard  when  such  matters  are  under 
consideration  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  better  known 
as  the  Randall  Commission,  gave  no 
hearing  to  the  industries  that  are  being 
put  out  of  business  by  the  flood  of  cheap 
labor  imports. 

No  opportunity  was  given  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  labor  to  tell  how  jobs  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  operation  of  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  are 
not  reciprocal. 

These  Americans  have  a  right  to  tell 
their  side  of  the  story. 

They  have  every  right  to  present  facts 
and  figures  to  show  that  they  need  more 
adequate  tariff  protection  to  keep  in¬ 
dustries  prosperous  and  our  workers  in 
their  jobs.  To  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living,  the  workers,  together 
with  the  farmers,  must  continue  to  be 
the  great  buyers  and  consumers  of  our 
industrial  production. 

That  basis  for  a  sound  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  was  recognized  by  the  Randall 
Commission  in  its  report  but  ignored 
in  its  recommendations.  One  of  the 
most  pertinent  paragraphs  in  the  report 
stated: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  of  international  trade 
and  its  enlargement  the  Commission  was 
required  to  consider  such  enlargement  as 
would  be  consistent  with  a  sound  domestic 
economy.  This  qualification  is  as  important 
as  the  positive  part  of  the  directive  given 
us.  Even  abroad  it  is  recognized  that,  na¬ 
tional  security  having  been  assured,  the 
most  important  single  element  essential  to 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  strength- 
ening  of  the  free  world  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  and  strong  economy  in  the 
United  States. 

That  is  a  grand  statement.  Nothing 
could  be  more  accurate. 

Our  first  and  foremost  objective  must 
always  be  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
and  strong  economy  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  the  Randall  Commission, 
seemingly  without  regard  for  a  sound 
and  strong  economy,  ignored  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  our  country  from  trade  policies 
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that  have  already  inflicted  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  a  long  list  of  diversified  indus¬ 
tries. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  un¬ 
employment  is  most  severe  in  those  areas 
affected  by  import  competition.  They 
are  the  areas  that  produce  chemicals, 
electrical  equipment,  coal,  glassware’ 
chinaware,  pottery,  cement,  lace,  carpets] 
rubber  footwear,  wallpaper,  hats,  cut¬ 
lery,  watches,  textiles,  wool,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  meats,  and  scientific  instruments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  situation  is  brought  out  into 
the  open  and  the  facts  are  placed  be¬ 
fore  Congress  effective  and  affirmative 
action  will  be  taken  to  correct  condi¬ 
tions  that  mean  the  loss  of  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  industries. 

In  view  of  existing  circumstances  and 
the  need  for  complete  and  thorough 
hearings,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
extension  of  1  year  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill  and  will  vote  for  its  enact¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  state  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  3  of  the  Gore  amendment,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  words  “three 
years”  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “one  year.” 

PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  high  ideals 
and  purposes  expressed  by  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  3 -year  extension  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act. 

True  reciprocity  in  trade,  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  meets  the  general  economic 
and  security  needs  of  the  Nation,  is  a 
concept  which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

However,  I  am  hesitant  to  support  a 
lengthy  extension  of  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Act  under  the  assumption 
that  absolute  reciprocity  now  exists,  or 
that  the  present  program  entirely  co¬ 
incides  with  the  Nation’s  security  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Congress  it¬ 
self  must  face  up  to  many  basic  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  left  unanswered  by  our 
present  trade  policy,  and  that  Congress 
may  be  called  upon  very  shortly  for  ac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  protect  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  industry  essential  to  our 
prosperity  and  national  security. 

I  would  not  want  my  vote  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  is  satisfied 
that  this  act  will  solve  all  our  problems 
of  foreign  trade,  or  that  Congress  is  di¬ 
vesting  itself  of  its  authority  and  turning 
it  over  to  the  executive  agencies  exclu¬ 
sively  for  another  3  years. 
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In  other  words,  even  if  this  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  passed,  I  am  certain 
that  Congress  will  be  called  upon  at  this 
session  or  at  the  next  session  to  consider 
further  legislation  concerning  import 
quotas  and  tariffs  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  certain  phases  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

When  that  time  comes,  I  should  like 
to  know  from  the  proponents  of  the  3- 
year  extension  that  they  will  not  feel 
that  the  hands  of  Congress  are  tied  by 
this  proposed  extension.  I  wish  to  be 
sure  that  my  vote  for  the  extension  will 
not  be  so  interpreted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  providing  for  a  3 -year  ex¬ 
tension  and  further  liberalization  of  the 
present  act,  I  can  assure  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Texas  that 
I  have  no  such  desire;  nor  do  I  know  of 
anyone  who  does  have  a  desire  in  any 
way  to  tie  the  hands  of  Congress.  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  in  session,  and  if  an  inequity 
arises,  I  am  sure  Congress  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  it  sympathetic  consideration. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Specifically,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows, 
in  the  State  of  Texas  there  is  strong 
support  for  his  amendment  from  cotton 
producers  and  producers  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  chemical 
manufacturers,  those  engaged  in  the 
glass  industry,  independent  oil  produc¬ 
ers — as  distinguished  from  some  of  the 
major  producers  who  own  middle  eastern 
oil — fishermen,  wool  producers,  and  cat¬ 
tle  raisers,  who  have  opposed  the  3-year 
extension  principally  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  delay  consideration  by  Congress 
of  their  particular  problems  in  the  field 
of  foreign  trade. 

I  take  it  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  stated  that  there  will  be 
no  argument,  at  least  on  his  part  and  on 
the  part  of  the  cosponsors  of  his  amend¬ 
ment,  that  Congress  is  divesting  itself  of 
the  control  of  this  problem  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  amendment,  or  that  Congress 
should  not  consider  economic  conditions 
in  certain  fields  of  production  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  I  can  speak 
for  all  who  are  coauthors  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  At  least,  I  know  that  I 
can  speak  for  myself.  I  will  stand  ready, 
as  I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  stand  ready,  to  treat  equitably  and 
fairly  any  condition  that  may  arise 
threatening  the  integrity  and  the  life  of 
a  major  segment,  or  a  minor  segment,  of 
our  society. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  only  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  two  bills  provid¬ 
ing  tariff  relief.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  who 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago,  introduced  a 
bill,  which  has  now  been  passed,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of 
shoes.  He  bought  examples  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  which  showed  that  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  is  being  practiced  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  classification.  There¬ 


fore,  that  bill  was  passed.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  dissenting  vote  was  cast  against 
it. 

Two  such  bills  were  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  week.  Those  examples  are  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
stands  ready  to  give  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  to  any  hardships  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  appreciate  the  exam¬ 
ples  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  and  his  attitude  in  reply  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  under  the 
1-year  extension  bill  reported  by  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  and  advocated  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  import 
taxes  on  crude  oil  can  be  reduced  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  true.  I  know  of 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  in 
the  Government  to  make  such  a  reduc¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no 
intention  to  make  any  reduction  whatso¬ 
ever  in  the  import  tax  on  crude  oil.  To 
answer  the  Senator’s  question  categori¬ 
cally,  however,  the  bill  providing  for  a 
1-year  extension  does  contain  authority 
to  make  a  50 -percent  reduction  in  the 
import  tax  on  crude  oil. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  legislation  1  year,  we  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
crude  oil  import  tax  by  as  much  as  50 
percent,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
Senator’s  amendment,  how  much  would 
it  be? 

Mr.  GORE.  Only  5  percent  a  year  for 
a  maximum  of  3  years,  which  ultimately 
might  mean  a  maximum  of  15  percent. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  know  of  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  any  agency  of 
Government  to  make  any  reduction,  un¬ 
der  either  bill. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  hope  there  is  no  such 
intention,  because  that  industry,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  one  of  those  which 
present  a  problem  in  my  State.  It  is  an 
equally  important  problem  to  the  entire 
Nation.  In  Texas  today,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  our  production  is  based  on  a  con¬ 
servation  program  in  which  140,000  wells 
average  18.2  barrels  a  day  in  production. 
They  are  cut  down  to  certain  amounts  of 
production  a  day.  In  addition  to  that, 
our  conservation  authority  has  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  producing  days  to 
16  days  a  month  because  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  imports  of  oil  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  from  the  Middle  East. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  have  touched  on 
an  important  problem  so  far  as  the  State 
of  Texas  is  concerned.  It  is  important 
to  the  independent  producers  who  have 
domestic  production  alone.  It  is  not 
such  a  problem  for  the  major  companies 
who  also  own  some  of  the  Far  East  oil. 

EXCESSIVE  OIL  IMPORTS 

During  the  past  year,  while  waiting  for 
the  Government  to  form  its  policies,  a 
number  of  leaders  in  our  State  have  at¬ 


tempted  to  get  importing  oil  companies 
to  exercise  industrial  statesmanship 
through  a  voluntary  reduction  of  oil  im¬ 
ports.  Outstanding  in  this  regard  has 
been  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission. 
This  effort  has  resulted  in  at  least  a 
slowdown  of  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  imports  and  has  contributed  to  a  tacit 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  importers, 
through  that  slowdown,  that  excessive 
imports  constitute  a  definite  threat  to 
the  domestic  oil  producing  industry. 

Nonetheless,  the  oversupply  of  oil  has 
become  so  aggravated  over  a  period  of 
months  that  the  conservation  commis¬ 
sion  in  my  State  has  had  to  resort  to 
repeated  cuts  in  allowed  Texas  produc¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  stay  in  line  with  Texas 
conservation  statutes  which  require  that 
production  be  related  to  demand.  The 
commission  had  no  choice.  Either  cut 
allowables,  and  make  room  for  foreign 
oil,  or  not  cut  allowables,  and  ruin  an 
historically  successful  system  of  conser¬ 
vation. 

Only  Friday  of  last  week,  the  Texas 
Commission  was  forced  by  such  cir- 
cilmstances  to  cut  the  number  of  days 
of  allowed  July  production  to  16  days,  in 
order  to  accomplish  an  import-induced, 
190,000  barrel-per-day  allowable  cut.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  problem 
has  not  been  solved  by  industrial  states¬ 
manship  nor  by  administrative  action. 

This  situation  is  not  confined  to 
Texas.  It  is  true  all  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  wherever  oil  is  produced.  This 
problem  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
economy  of  Texas  alone.  It  is  a  threat 
to  the  economic  health  and  security  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

Accessible  oil  is  vital  to  defense.  This 
has  been  expressed  many  times  and  in 
many  ways  by  numerous  military  lead¬ 
ers.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  quote  them 
here.  I  would,  however,  like  to  quote 
from  an  address  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
April  14,  1953,  by  Senator  Frank  Carl¬ 
son,  when  he  said: 

Petroleum,  Indispensable  as  it  is  to  the 
modern  military  machine,  must  be  avail¬ 
able  when  we  need  it.  The  tank,  the  jeep, 
the  jet  plane,  the  battleship  would  rust  in 
uselessness  if  petroleum  were  not  available. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  two  world 
wars  that  foreign  oil  delivered  by  tankers  is 
unreliable.  The  ocean-tanker  routes  are 
open  prey  to  the  enemy  snorkel,  but  the 
500,000  individual  oil  wells  scattered 
throughout  27  States  of  this  Nation  are  not. 
The  military  and  Government  officials  con¬ 
cerned  have  agreed  that  the  first  priority 
of  supply  is  the  domestic  industry  within 
our  own  borders.  Reasonable  men  will  not 
argue  this  point. 

Most  unfortunate,  from  a  security 
point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  disturbingly  and  increasingly 
dependent  on  oil  at  Russia’s  doorstep.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  about  oil  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  we  may  be  building  up  a  supply  of 
oil  for  use  by  Russia,  we  threaten  to  thus 
impair  our  own  industry’s  defense  ca¬ 
pabilities.  We  must,  at  all  costs,  be  us- 
sured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  accessible 
oil,  either  within  our  own  borders,  or 
within  some  practical  line  of  wartime 
defense. 
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President  Eisenhower,  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  has  expressed  his  concern  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  program  of 
strategic  materials  development.  He 
clearly  regards  oil  as  such  a  material. 
In  a  televised  address  to  the  Nation  on 
April  5  of  this  year,  the  President  said: 

The  Russians  produced  last  year  something 
less,  probably,  than  a  half  a  billion  barrels 
of  oil.  We  produced  two  and  a  quarter  by 
ourselves.  We  produced  something  over 
twice  as  much  steel  as  they  produced.  Now 
these  are  strong  elements  in  our  economy, 
when  you  are  going  to  use  so  much  of  your 
production  to  wage  a  war,  particularly  a  war 
of  exhaustion. 

Now  all  these  things  are  deterrents  upon 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  They  are  factors 
that  make  war,  let  us  say,  less  likely. 

Earlier,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage,  of  January  4,  1954,  the  President 
said  that  recommendations  would  be 
made,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  fields. 
One  of  these  would  lead  toward  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  “A  sound  program  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  domestic  production  of  critical 
and  strategic  metals  and  minerals.” 

Even  before  the  above  speech,  on  May 
28,  1953,  the  President  approved  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  to  the  National  Petroleum  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  latter  part  of  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  companies  import¬ 
ing  crude  oil  or  products  will  show  industrial 
statesmanship  in  this  important  matter  and 
that  each  company,  acting  individually  and 
wholly  on  its  own  individual  judgment,  will 
exercise  that  restraint  in  respect  of  imports 
necessary  to  the  health  and  security  of  the 
Nation. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  I  can  say  to  you  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  concurs  in  these  views. 

As  I  have  noted  above,  industrial 
statesmanship  has  not  brought  forth  the 
necessary  reductions,  and  the  industry 
now  has  a  capacity  to  produce  more  than 
1,500,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  over  what 
is  now  being  produced. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  un¬ 
less  we  have  a  greater  degree  of  indus¬ 
trial  statesmanship  on  oil  imports  at  an 
early  date,  the  Congress  will  have  to  set 
in  action  a  quota  or  tariff  program  which 
will  protect  our  national  economy  and 
security.  I  hope  that  any  such  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  based  on  reciprocity  so 
that  Western  Hemisphere  nations  which 
buy  our  exports  will  be  given  every  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  will  have  some  relation 
to  their  purchase  of  exports  from  our 
country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Texas  has  said.  Un¬ 
less  the  industry  is  able  to  provide  the 
statesmanship  necessary  voluntarily  to 
curb  imports  and  stop  flooding  the  Na¬ 
tion  with  imports,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  take  a  hand  and 
place  some  restrictions  on  importation. 
Is  not  that  the  view  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  exactly  my 
view.  We  cannot  continue  to  cut  down 
our  production  to  16  days  a  month  to 
make  way  for  foreign  imports  and  still 


have  a  prosperous  and  developing  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  protection  of  our  country 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
sponse  given  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  but  there  is  one 
other  question  which  I  should  like  to 
propound  to  him  as  the  sponsor  of  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  act.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  should  become 
convinced  that  excessive  oil  imports  are 
endangering  our  domestic  production 
and  security,  would  he  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  legislation  which  might 
be  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Mr.  GORE.  My  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  an  emphatic  “Yes.”  I  should  like 
to  place  an  addendum  to  my  answer  by 
saying  that  a  proposal  coming  from  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Texas 
would  add  persuasion  to  anything  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  in  order 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Gore  amendment  would  prevent  the 
tariff  from  being  lowered  as  far  as  it 
could  be  lowered  under  the  present  law 
on  all  commodities,  where  a  reduction 
of  15  percent  in  the  present  tariff  would 
be  higher  than  50  percent  under  the 
1945  act,  or  where  the  present  tariff  is 
not  as  high  as  50  percent  ad  valorem, 
or  where  the  50  percent  ad  valorem  fig¬ 
ure  for  such  commodities  would  still  be 
greater  than  such  tariff  would  be  if  it 
were  reduced  one-half  of  its  1945  level? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  “yes,”  with  the  exception  of  those 
comodities  which  are  not  now  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  or  which 
are  imported  in  only  negligible  quan¬ 
tities.  I  believe  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  provides  far  more  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  importation  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities,  such  as  crude  oil,  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
than  would  the  1-year  extension  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And,  therefore,  as  to 
those  industries  which  have  not  been  re¬ 
duced  50  percent  of  the  1945  figure,  there 
would  be  more  protection  offered  to  them 
than  there  would  be  under  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  bill  reported  by  the  affable  and  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  permit  a 
50  percent  reduction  in  imports  from 
Japan.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  would  provide  that  such  reduc¬ 
tions  must  be  spread  over  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  I  believe  it  would  permit  a 
15  percent  reduction  over  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  yields 
permit  me  to  make  clear  that  the  5  per¬ 
cent — 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation  Is 
important  to  the  Nation  generally:  it  is 
doubly  important  to  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
study  most  carefully  and  analytically  any 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  subject.  My 
vote,  and  I  would  hope,  that  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  will  not  be  cast  lightly  or 
with  inadequate  study  of  the  proposal  pend¬ 
ing  before  us.  , 

Accordingly,  I  have  thoroughly  analyzed 
the  amendment  to  H.  R.  9474  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  which  is 
nearly  identical  to  H.  R.  8860  Introduced  by 
Representative  Kean  and  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  President’s  trade  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Gore  amend¬ 
ment  would  result  in  no  great  harm  to  our 
Massachusetts  industries,  and  in  fact  it  is 
less  burdensome  in  many  respects  than  is 
the  existing  reciprocal  trade  agreement  leg¬ 
islation,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

The  first  point  we  must  recognize  is  that 
neither  the  existing  legislation  nor  the  Gore 
amendment  reduces  any  tariffs;  both  are  au¬ 
thorizing  acts,  conferring  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  right  to  negotiate  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  with  cer¬ 
tain  specified  limitations  on  the  tariff  de¬ 
creases,  and  increases,  the  President  may 
negotiate.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
limitations. 

Under  existing  legislation  the  President  is 
authorized  to  reduce  by  §0  percent,  or  cut 
in  half,  the  tariff  rates  in  effect  on  January 
1,  1945.  Thus  the  President  has  the  right 
and  authority  today — assuming  the  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  legislation  is 
adopted — to  reduce  tariffs  on  all  items  which 
have  not  been  cut  by  50  percent  since  1945 
to  one-half  the  1945  rate.  My  study  reveals 
that  this  authority  possessed,  but  as  yet 
unused,  by  the  President  is  substantial.  For 
example,  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  tariff 
rates  since  January  1,  1945,  on  many  articles, 
including  the  following:  Watches  and  watch 
movements  of  less  than  17  jewels,  clocks  and 
clock  movements  over  4  jewels,  electric 
meters,  jewelry  other  than  gold  or  platinum, 
ornamental  edgings,  burn  out  laces,  of  all 
materials:  embroidered  cotton  hosiery,  hat 
braid,  cotton  corduroy  cloth,  rosefish,  cod. 
haddock,  hake,  and  tuna,  antipasto  and 
smoked  pollack,  not  in  oil.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  items  in  which  only  a  slight 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  tariff  since 
1945:  Cotton  cloth,  between  4.8  and  9.1  per¬ 
cent  reduction  depending  on  classification: 
worsteds  and  woolens,  between  30.3  and  31 
percent  reduction;  wool  blankets,  8.6  percent 
reduction;  wool  gloves,  4.7  percent  reduction. 

Under  the  Gore  amendment,  the  authority 
to  reduce  by  one-half  1945  tariffs  would  be 
rescinded  except  with  respect  to  articles 
imported  in  negligible  quantities,  and  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan.  Instead  the  President 
would  be  empowered,  over  a  3-year  period,  to 
reduce  by  15  percent  the  tariff  rate  existing 
on  January  1,  1954.  In  addition,  he  could, 
over  a  3-year  period,  reduce  to  50  percent  ad 
valorem  any  tariff  rate  presently  exceeding 
that  amount. 

There  are,  of  course,  items  which  have 
been  reduced  the  full  50  percent  since  1945 
which,  under  the  Gore  amendment,  would 
be  subject  to  a  further  reduction  of  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  existing  tariff.  However,  the 
peril-point  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  provides 
at  least  some  measure  of  assurance  that  the 
domestic  industry  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  its  case  before  any  reduc¬ 
tion  will  be  negotiated  by  the  President. 
Moreover,  the  “escape  clause”  although  it  has 
admittedly  resulted  in  little  relief  for  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  may  be  applied  with  more 
desirable  results  in  the  future  for  really 
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Injured  industry.  Furthermore,  I  have  high 
hopes  that  the  bill  which  I  recently  intro¬ 
duced  (S.  3650)  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
individuals,  business  enterprises  and  com¬ 
munities  adversely  affected  by  the  national 
trade  policy  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  to 
changed  conditions  will  be  a  useful  alter¬ 
native'  to  those  presently  available  to  the 
President  under  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  provisions. 

With  respect  to  the  3-year  extension 
authorized  by  the  Gore  amendment,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  1-year  extension  under  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill,  it  seems  to 
me  better  from  the  viewpoint  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  that  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee,  which  as  I  have  pointed 
out  limit  the  President’s  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  in  many  cases,  be  adopted  for  a  3 -year 
period.  If  the  amendment  is  defeated,  we 
have  no  idea  of  what  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  offer  next  year.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  prefer  to 
accept  the  President’s  proposal  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Although  different  articles  will  be  in  a 
better  or  worse  position  upon  adoption  of  the 
Gore  amendment  with  respect  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  to  reduce  tariffs,  it  is  my 
opinion  that,  as  a  whole.  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  industries  will  be  in  a  better 
position  under  the  Gore  amendment  than 
they  are  under  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  which  prohibits  the  making 
of  a  regular  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
with  Japan  which  would  permit  reduc¬ 
ing  tariffs  up  to  50  percent  of  the  1945 
level.  So  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
reduction  will  not  go  the  full  50  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beg,  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance,  to  disagree  with  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado.  In  fact,  all  re¬ 
ductions  provided  either  by  the  bill  or 
by  my  amendment  are  permissive. 
There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  either 
of  them.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  would  provide  safeguards  to  limit 
decreases  to  5  percent  a  year  for  each 
of  3  years. 

The  answer  I  gave  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  think,  really  cannot  be 
questioned;  or  it  can  be  questioned,  but 
I  do  not  believe  successfully  so. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  repeat:  First,  no 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  need  neces¬ 
sarily  be  made.  If  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  is  made,  it  can  be  made  at 
another  50  percent  reduction  from  this 
level.  The  amendment  would  also  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  his  own  authority  of  duties  above 
50  percent. 

The  question  is,  Does  the  amendment 
give  more  protection  than  is  given  by 
existing  law?  I  do  not  see  any  additional 
protection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  consider  a 
commodity  like  rosefish,  on  which  the 
tariff  was,  in  1945,  50  percent.  The  tariff 


in  1954  was  50  percent.  The  minimum 
under  the  existing  law  could  be  25  per¬ 
cent.  Under  the  Gore  amendment  it 
could  be,  as  I  understand,  42.5  percent. 
Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  is  made,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  reduction  of  50  percent. 
Neither  is  there  anything  to  prohibit  the 
President,  without  any  action  by  Con¬ 
gress,  from  making  a  reduction  of  15 
percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that 
can  be  done  only  when  the  product  is 
being  imported  in  negligible  quantities. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  15  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  which  I  attempted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  debate  yesterday.  My  amend¬ 
ment  provides  safeguards  which  the  bill 
supported  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  does  not  contain. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  have 
before  him  a  copy  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  other  Senators  will  turn  to 
page  4  of  my  amendment,  beginning  at 
line  8  they  will  see  the  following: 

(I)  Decreasing  to  a  rate  15  percent  below 
the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1954. 

Then  they  will  see  the  three  standards 
guiding  the  reduction. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  turn 
to  page  6,  line  4,  subsection  (b),  he  will 
see  the  following: 

No  more  than  one-third  of  the  maximum 
decrease  permissible  under  alternative  (I) 
of  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  subsection  shall 
became  initially  effective  at  one  time,  nor 
until  any  previous  part  of  such  decrease  shall 
have  been  in  effect  for  not  less  than  1  year. 
No  part  of  a  decrease  to  which  alternative 
(I)  is  applicable  shall  become  initially  effec¬ 
tive  after  June  12,  1957. 

So  the  Senator  will  see  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  reduction  is  5  percent 
a  year,  up  to  and  including  June  12,  1957, 
which  adds  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  that  procedure 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  a  slow  process 
of  cutting  one’s  throat.  But  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  can  also  be  made  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  existing 
rate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered.  These  are  the 
standards,  and  this  is  the  maximum,  un¬ 
der  the  situation  I  stated  a  few  moments 
ago,  on  the  commodities  which  are  not 
now  being  imported,  or  are  being  im¬ 
ported  only  in  negligible  quantities. 

I  submitted  the  question  to  the  able 
Senator  yesterday  in  debate.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  I  am  making  an  accurate 
statement  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

I  also  placed  in  the  Record  on  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  detailed  analysis  of 
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the  amendment,  which  contained  the 
statements  I  have  just  made  to  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield,  if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  that  the 
difference  of  understanding  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  more  study. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  a  difference  of 
understanding.  I  fear  the  Senator  has 
not  given  study  to  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered.  I  have  given  study  to  it, 
and  I  have  given  study  also  to  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  is  sponsoring.  No 
such  protection  is  provided  under  his  bill. 

I  say  categorically,  without  any  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  every  im¬ 
port  duty  on  Japanese  goods,  under  the 
authority  of  his  bill,  can  be  reduced  50 
percent.  If  the  Senator  can  show,  under 
his  bill,  that  that  is  not  true,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  At  that  time  we  had 
no  import  duties  with  Japan,  except 
under  the  general  laws.  Is  not  that  cor¬ 
rect?  We  do  not  have  an  agreement 
with  Japan  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  No ;  but  the  Senator’s  bill 
would  authorize  the  President  to  enter 
into  such  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
and  each  duty,  under  such  an  agreement 
with  Japan,  could  be  reduced  by  50  per¬ 
cent;  and  under  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  also  by  50  percent,  except  that 
such  reductions  must  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  could  be;  but  the 
President  need  not  make  an  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
as  to  watches,  watch  parts,  rosefish,  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  cotton  corduroys,  cotton 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  woolen  muf¬ 
flers,  jute  cordage,  twine,  worsteds  and 
woolens,  abrasives,  hats,  and  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  generally,  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
is  greater  under  the  existing  law  than  it 
would  be  if  the  Senator’s  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  because  of  this  provision? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand  that  to  be 
true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  understand  that  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  withdrew  the  amend¬ 
ment  he  offered? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  No.  I  now  withdraw 
the  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desire  time 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  amendment  has  been 
withdrawn;  therefore,  I  cannot  speak  to 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had  an 
agreement  with  the  Senator  in  control 
of  the  time  in  opposition,  and  I  was 
about  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “one” 
and  substitute  “two.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  himself? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  will  not  be  an  opportunity  during 
this  session  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
really  effective  legislation  designed  to 
promote  foreign  trade  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  way. 

As  reported  by  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  and  all  other  responsible  groups 
which  have  examined  this  subject  in 
recent  years,  tariffs  constitute  only  a 
part  of  the  problem.  There  are  other 
aspects  which  are  of  equal  importance. 

Today,  instead  of  a  genuine  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  increasing 
foreign  trade  in  a  manner  which  would 
indicate  to  our  allies  abroad  that  we  are 
seriously  interested  in  bringing  about 
realistic  and  constructive  progress  in  in¬ 
ternational  economic  cooperation,  we  are 
only  able  to  act  upon  one  negative  phase 
of  a  broad  progressive  program  which 
the  President  told  us  he  would  put  before 
the  Congress  this  year. 

Last  year  was  spent  organizing  one  of 
the  many  study  groups  for  which  this 
administration  will  rightly  be  famous  in 
history.  This  year  is  apparently  being 
spent  in  burying  the  report.  Next  year 
perhaps  the  Congress  may  be  under 
Democratic  leadership.  In  that  event, 
the  President  will  not  need  to  be  afraid 
to  support  his  own  foreign-trade  pro¬ 
posals. 

It  is  important  that  we  all  understand 
clearly  the  very  limited  choice  which  we 
have  concerning  our  foreign  trade.  We 
can  either  adopt  measures  which  will 
increase  our  imports  or  we  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  further  declines  in  our 
exports  unless  we  continue  to  subsidize 
them.  Other  countries  cannot  buy  from 
us  unless  they  can  acquire  the  dollars 
with  which  to  pay.  I  find  the  choice 
very  easy.  I  do  not  favor  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  giveaway  programs.  I  believe 
that  great  benefit  would  be  derived  by 
our  own  country  from  increased  foreign 
trade  and  that  our  allies  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  as  well.  It  is  of  great  importance 
for  us  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  again  slipping  back  into  eco¬ 
nomic  isolationism. 

I  represent  a  State  which  has  a  very 
big  stake  in  foreign  trade.  The  port  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  many  other  water¬ 
ways  of  Louisiana  give  employment  to 
many  thousands  and  form  the  arteries 
through  which  the  lifeblood  of  many  of 
the  State’s  industries  flow.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Louisiana  go  to  all  corners  of 
the  world,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
understand  the  importance  of  national 
measures  which  will  foster  an  ever- 
increasing  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  In  recent  years  almost  one-half 
of  our  total  national  production  of  rice, 
one  of  Louisiana’s  principal  farm  crops, 
has  been  exported. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  opinions 
which  prevail  among  those  who  are 
most  closely  associated  with  foreign 


trade  in  my  section  of  the  country,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  the  very  excellent  resolu¬ 
tions  on  foreign  economic  policy  recently 
adopted  at  a  conference  in  New  Orleans. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Ninth  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade 
Conference,  which  was  held  from  April  28 
to  May  1,  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  3  years.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
vote  today  on  much  more  far-reaching 
measures  if  they  were  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  shall  be  prepared  in  future  to  sup¬ 
port  other  proposals  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  or  its  predecessor,  the  Bell  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  have  had  many  studies,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  little  constructive  effort  to 
translate  these  recommendations  into  an 
effective  program  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  economy  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  genuine  economic  cooperation 
with  our  allies.  Much  of  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy  depends  upon  such 
economic  cooperation. 

If  one  listened  only  to  the  anguished 
screams  of  a  few  domestic  producers  who 
desire  to  have  the  protection  of  high 
tariffs  to  insure  their  markets,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  truly  competitive  situation, 
the  impression  could  easily  be  gained 
that  to  lower  the  tariff  on  a  single  item 
creates  immediately  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  and  brings  disaster  to  many 
American  communities.  Fortunately,  it 
is  now  clearly  demonstrated  by  such 
studies  as  the  Randall  Commission  Re¬ 
port  that  this  is  entirely  erroneous.  It 
is  necessary  to  place  this  matter  in  per¬ 
spective. 

The  number  of  people  whose  jobs  de¬ 
pend  upon  foreign  trade  represents 
about  7  percent  of  total  employment 
in  1952.  There  were  more  than  4  mil¬ 
lion  jobs  which  depended  on  either  the 
production  of  goods  for  export  or  the 
handling  and  first  processing  of  im¬ 
ports.  Three  out  of  four  of  these  jobs, 
however,  were  dependent  on  exports  and 
not  upon  imports. 

Completely  accurate  figures  cannot 
possibly  be  determined  as  regards  the 
number  of  jobs  which  are  presently  pro¬ 
tected  by  our  tariff  barriers.  The  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission  staff  made  the  estimate 
that  the  number  was  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  100,000  and  200,000,  and  this  esti¬ 
mate  included  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
employment.  The  higher  limit  has  been 
used  in  the  debate  so  far.  The  fact 
that  the  number  might  be  only  100,000 
should  not  be  ignored. 

Thus  we  see  that,  even  if  all  tariffs 
were  eliminated,  the  result  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  disastrous.,  Even  taking  the  max¬ 
imum  figure  of  200,000,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  now  discussing  would 
result  in  a  maximum  loss  of  only  30,000 
jobs,  or  15  percent  of  the  200,000. 
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This  estimate  does  not  make  any  al¬ 
lowance  whatever  for  increases  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  export  industries  due  to 
greater  export  opportunities  abroad  as 
a  result  of  increased  United  States  pur¬ 
chases.  Nor  does  it  make  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  increases  in  employment  in 
the  handling,  processing,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  industries  as  a  result  of  increased 
imports.  Although  I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  expert  on  this  subject,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  increased  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  would  create  more 
jobs  than  would  be  lost  in  the  domestic 
industries  affected.  This  shows  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  looking  at  the  problem  in  na¬ 
tional  terms. 

Translated  into  monetary  terms,  the 
results  of  tariff  reductions  are  very 
small  indeed.  One  of  our  own  economic 
experts  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  has  given  special  attention  to 
this  problem  for  several  years.  He  has 
recently  estimated  that  a  permanent 
reduction  of  all  our  existing  tariffs  to 
50  percent  of  present  levels  would,  even 
after  a  few  years’  time,  result  in  a  total 
increase  of  imports  of  only  about  $1 
billion.  This  would  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  our  total  annual 
production  of  goods  and  services.  This 
is  scarcely  an  alarming  prospect. 

Just  as  there  has  developed  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  economic 
effect  of  increased  imports,  there  is  also 
a  widespread  belief  that,  just  because 
wage  rates  are  lower  abroad  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States,  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  automatically  have  a  competitive 
advantage  over  our  own  producers.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  argument  shows  that 
the  belief  is  exaggerated. 

What  really  matters  in  the  cost  of 
producing  a  particular  article  is  the 
total  labor  cost.  American  industry  has 
been  able  to  pay  increasingly  higher 
wages  to  our  workers  because  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  which  results  from 
greater  efficiency  and  more  capital 
equipment.  In  some  cases  the  labor 
costs  have  been  reduced.  The  same 
principle  applies  anywhere  in  the  world. 
If  much  more  labor  is  used  to  produce 
an  item  in  a  foreign  country,  the  product 
may  cost  more,  even  though  the  labor  is 
cheap. 

Just  as  our  industry  has  expanded  and 
diversified  its  products  almost  without 
limit  under  competitive  conditions  at 
home,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  needs 
to  fear  foreign  competition. 

IMPORTANCE  TO  OUR  FARMERS  AND  TO 
PEOPLE  ABROAD 

During  the  last  2  years  we  have  seen 
a  decline  in  our  farm  exports  of  50  per¬ 
cent.  In  1951  we  exported  42  percent  of 
our  cotton.  Last  year  we  exported  only 
20  percent.  In  1952  we  exported  48  per¬ 
cent  of  our  wheat.  Last  year  we  ex¬ 
ported  only  24  l/2  percent.  We  heard 
yesterday  about  these  and  other  losses  in 
our  export  markets  for  farm  products  in 
the  excellent  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

We  now  see  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  engaged  in  enforcing  drastic  acre¬ 
age  cuts  and  drafting  restrictions  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  planting  of  other 
basic  crops  in  the  land  thus  made  idle. 
Already  this  has  been  done  for  wheat  and 
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peanuts.  Next  it  may  be  rice  and  other 
products. 

All  this  would  not  have  happened  if 
a  bold  imaginative  foreign  trade  policy 
had  been  adopted  last  year.  It  high¬ 
lights  the  Administration’s  failure. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  insofar  as  the 
farmer  is  concei'ned,  we  have  three 
choices.  We  can  expand  our  trade,  give 
away  the  surpluses,  or  produce  less.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  trade  is  the  only  sensible 
answer.  It  would  advance  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Amei'ican  farmers  and  would 
nourish  hungry  people  throughout  the 
world.  Just  imagine,  Mr.  President, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on 
this  earth  go  hungry  to  bed  every  night. 
There  is  scarcely  one  who  does  not  desire 
an  opportunity  honestly  to  earn  a  full 
breadbasket  for  himself  and  his  de¬ 
pendents. 

We  could  do  so  much  to  meet  this  sit¬ 
uation  and  help  ourselves  by  doing  it. 
Our  foreign-trade  policy  could  be  our 
greatest  single  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  poverty,  hunger,  and  tyranny 
throughout  the  world.  Yet  it  is  the  most 
neglected  part  of  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
gram.  This  potent  weapon  is  sheathed 
and  rusting  away  in  the  scabbard.  Why 
must  we  neglect  so  many  out  of  an  over- 
solicitous  concern  for  the  fears  of  the 
few? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  another  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

Increasing  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses  throughout  the  free  world  is 
a  vital  part  of  our  total  attack  on  com¬ 
munism.  Trade  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapons  by  means  of  which  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  objective. 

Unfortunately  some  countries  have 
capitalistic  systems  which  are  very  far 
behind  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  our  own  American  enterprise  system. 
Sometimes,  therefore,  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
creased  trade  are  not  extended  to  the 
workers  who  produce  the  goods. 

Our  foreign-trade  policy  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  encourage  capitalism  to 
serve  its  true  mission,  not  only  here  but 
everywhere  in  the  free  world.  We  would 
do  well  to  advocate  as  part  of  our  trade 
policy  the  idea  of  reducing  tariffs  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  effective  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  people  in  friendly 
countries.  The  opportunities  might  be 
limited,  but  they  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  case  for 
making  available  to  the  masses  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  the  undeveloped 
areas,  the  benefits  of  American  products. 
American  industry  has  specialized  in  the 
mass  production  of  consumer  goods 
which  seem  to  make  life  more  comfort¬ 
able  for  all  our  people.  These  products 
should  not  be  denied  to  the  people  of 
other  countries  by  our  refusal  to  permit 
them  to  sell  us  their  products.  The 
helpful  household  appliances  of  America 
could  be  one  of  the  best  salesmen  for  our 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  Demo¬ 
cratic  colleagues  will  not  retreat  or  com¬ 
promise  on  this  issue  now  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  coming  to  see  the  fight. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  go  on  record  in  favor  of  reducing 
tariffs  and  expanding  trade  now  that  re¬ 


actionary  groups  are  advocating  it  after 
more  than  50  years  of  opposition  to  a 
progressive  foreign-trade  program. 

I  can  understand  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  the  administration,  although 
it  is  to  be  regretted.  A  year  ago,  when 
the  administration,  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  its  power,  undertook  to  extend  the  ex¬ 
cess-profits  tax,  the  President  ran  into  a 
battle  with  Representative  Dan  Reed, 
the  powerful  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Although 
General  Eisenhower  was  finally  victori¬ 
ous,  the  fight  left  him  with  no  inclina¬ 
tion  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

On  Tuesday  night  last,  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  attending  a  dinner  given  by  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  editors.  The  President 
was  the  principal  speaker.  He  discussed 
foreign  trade  and  mutual  aid.  Stated 
briefly  his  views  were:  Either  we  must 
undertake  to  assist  in  achieving  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  Japan’s  foreign  trade 
or  we  must  substitute  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  of  even  greater  magnitude,  or 
adopt  some  combination  of  these  two. 

Failure  to  do  so,  the  President  said, 
would  undoubtedly  mean  that  Japan 
would  be  lost  to  the  free  world  and  driven 
into  the  Communist  sphere  of  influence 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

Everyone  knows  the  views  of  leading 
Republicans  outside  of  the  Congress. 
With  their  flair  for  slogans,  they  have 
adopted  the  words  “trade,  not  aid.” 
These  words  were  first  used  by  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
they  have  now  advertised  them  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other.  The 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  associations  have  bombarded 
the  Congress  with  mail,  indicating  their 
conversion  to  the  concept  of  trade  not 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  of  New  York  and  Detroit  have 
developed  the  good  judgment  to  demand 
trade  with  their  friends  and  allies,  if 
they  have  become  sufficiently  aware  of 
this  problem  that  they  refuse  to  heed  the 
advice  of  minority  selfish  interests, 
should  not  those  among  us  who  represent 
those  areas  in  the  Congress  vote  accord¬ 
ingly?  We  see  on  every  side  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  more  enlightened  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  We  should  profit  by  these 
examples. 

Even  though  some  individual  local 
chapters  of  labor  unions  continue  to  ex¬ 
ert  all  the  pressure  which  they  command 
against  increasing  foreign  trade,  their 
views  are  not  accepted  by  the  national 
and  international  organizations  with 
which  they  are  affiliated. 

In  the  same  manner,  many  chambers 
of  commerce  have  among  their  members 
some  who  still  oppose  increasing  foreign 
trade  and  demand  continued  protection 
of  their  particular  competitive  position. 
Nevertheless,  the  voice  of  these  chambers 
is  now  heard  strongly  in  support  of  the 
larger  view. 

There  is  upon  the  Congress  as  well  the 
duty  to  frame  policies  which  are  bases 
upon  truly  national  considerations 
rather  than  upon  the  interest  of  minor¬ 
ity  elements  who  are  themselves  dis¬ 
avowed  by  the  leaders  of  their  own 
groups.  If  the  Congress  cannot  lead,  let 
us  at  least  not  be  too  far  behind  the 


people  of  America  in  adopting  those  far¬ 
sighted  provisions  that  public  opinion 
already  demands.  A  3-year  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  is  certainly  no  dynamic 
trade  program.  At  least  it  is  a  modest 
move  in  the  right  direction.  Those  who 
favor  foreign  trade  should  be  ashamed  to 
do  less. 

Exhibit  A 

Excerpts  From  Resolutions  Unanimously 
Adopted  During  Ninth  Mississippi  Valley 
World  Trade  Conference  Having  To  Do 
With  Our  Future  Foreign  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy  and  Our  International  Trading 
Problems 

Whereas  the  theme  and  the  hope  of  the 
9th  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade  Confer¬ 
ence  in  convention  at  the  city  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  April  28  to  May  1,  1954,  is  “Designing 
Our  International  Trade  Pattern”  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  current  interna¬ 
tional  needs  and  aims,  as  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  set  out  in  the  speech  of  the  Honorable 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Congress  on  March  30, 
1954,  and  in  the  majority  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
dated  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  23,  1954, 
all  of  which  has  been  paraphrased  by  the 
President  as  follows:  “Conceived  as  a  whole, 
this  program  consists  of  four  parts:  Aid, 
which  we  wish  to  curtail;  investment,  which 
we  wish  to  encourage;  convertibility,  which 
we  wish  to  facilitate;  and  trade,  which  we 
wish  to  expand”;  and 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  all  friendly  nations  to 
abandon  the  concept  of  a  tariff  purely  for 
revenue,  and  to  impose  only  those  tariffs 
which  are  deemed  essential  in  the  national 
interests  and  excluding  from  the  list  of 
dutiable  imported  commodities  all  of  those 
which  are  not  produced  at  all  in  the  United 
States,  or  which  are  commercially  produced 
here  only  in  small  or  insignificant  quantities, 
particularly  those  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  economy,  and  industry;  and 

Whereas  currency  convertibility  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  free  and  healthy  interna¬ 
tional  trade  so  that  the  United  States  should 
cooperate  in  every  way  in  the  improving  of 
the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  those  countries 
which  have  prepared  themselves  for  con¬ 
vertibility  by  sound  internal  and  external 
policies,  such  as  those  steps  already  under¬ 
taken  by  the  British  and  other  members  of 
the  commonwealth  of  nations,  which  action 
by  the  United  States  can  be  taken  under 
presently  existing  authority  and  procedures; 
and 

Whereas  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
bill  (H.  R.  8860)  has  now  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  and  is  now  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  a  customs 
simplification  bill  will  shortly  be  presented 
to  the  Congress,  and  H.  R.  6584  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with  the 
archaic  features  basing  value  for  duty  pur¬ 
poses  as  follows: 

“(b)  Export  value:  The  export  value  of 
Imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  market 
value  of  the  price,  at  the  time  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  merchandise  under¬ 
going  appraisement,  at  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  is  freely  sold  or,  in  the  absence 
of  sales,  offered  for  sale  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  of  exportation,  in 
the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  for  exportation  to 
the  United  States,  plus,  when  not  included 
in  such  price,  the  cost  of  all  containers  and 
coverings  of  whatever  nature  and  all  other 
expenses  incidental  to  placing  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.” 

Now,  therefore,  be  it — ■ 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  to  the  9th  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  World  Trade  Conferene  in 
convention  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans  April 
28  to  May  1,  1954— 
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(X)  That  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  of  the  “Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy”  dated  January  23,  1954, 
be  and  they  are  adopted  and  approved,  as 
being  necessary  to  “Designing  Our  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Pattern.” 

(2)  That  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
should  be  further  amended  both  in  letter 
and  spirit  so  that  its  purposes  in  the  head¬ 
ing  shall  read  as  follows:  “To  regulate,  en¬ 
courage,  and  increase  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  to  reasonably  protect  domestic 
producers  when  deemed  essential,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

(3)  That  the  entire  concept  of  tariff  purely 
for  revenue  be  entirely  abandoned  so  that 
only  those  tariffs  and  procedures  shall  be 
retained  which  are  deemed  essential  in  the 
national  interest,  and  excluding  from  the 
list  of  dutiable  imported  commodities  all  of 
those  whch  are  not  produced  at  all  in  the 
United  States,  or  which  are  commercially 
produced  here  only  in  small  or  insignificant 
quantities,  particularly  those  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  economy,  and  industry. 

(4)  That  existing  statutes,  pending  legis¬ 
lation,  and  regulations,  pertaining  to  cus¬ 
toms  and  duty  charges;  collections  and 
liquidations;  foreign  aid;  quotas;  customs 
simplification;  customs  administration; 
“peril  point”  and  “escape”  procedures, 
and  “buy  American,”  be  completely  re¬ 
examined  and  appraised,  in  keeping  with  the 
desires  and  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Randall  committee  and  the 
new  purpose,  letter,  and  spirit  of  the  Tariff 
Act  as  herein  recommended,  to  the  end  that 
immediate  administrative  changes  can  be 
ordered  within  the  framework  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Tariff  Act  and  immediate  appropriate 
legislation  can  be  introduced  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  accomplish  the  desired  and  neces¬ 
sary  changes  which  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  the  administrative  action  by  the  Treasury 
and  customs  officials. 

(5)  That  immediate  action  be  taken  un¬ 
der  existing  authority  and  procedures,  by 
appropriate  Departments  of  the  Government 
to  accomplish  “currency  convertibility”  in 
cooperation  with  those  countries  which  are 
prepared  for  convertibility  by  sound  internal 
and  external  policies,  and  every  effort  be 
made  to  work  with  unprepared  countries  so 
that  they  may  also  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
convertibility. 

(6)  That  H.  R.  6548  as  presently  written, 
be  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Export  value:  The  export  value  of  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  shall  be  the  market 
value  or  the  price  paid,  whichever  is  higher, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  agreement  of  sale, 
f.  o.  b.  point  of  manufacture,  less  any  for¬ 
eign  taxes  paid,  for  which  the  merchandise 
undergoing  appraisement,  was  sold,  or  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  in  like  quantities,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  the  country  of 
manufacture,  for  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  plus,  when  not  included  in  such 
price,  the  cost  of  all  containers  and  cover¬ 
ings  of  whatever  nature  and  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  placing  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States.” 

(7)  That  immediate  administrative  and 
legislative  action  be  initiated  to  accomplish: 

(a)  simplification  of  commodity  defini¬ 
tions,  classifications,  and  rate  structures, 
eliminating  fine  distinctions;  (b)  improve 
the  methods  of  valuation  of  imports,  and 
expediting  final  liquidations,  with  special 
emphasis  on  stimulating  imports  rather 
than  providing  the  United  States  with  addi¬ 
tional  revenue;  (c)  establishment  of  more 
efficient  procedures  for  customs  administra¬ 
tion  generally,  including  placing  of  author¬ 
ity  for  customs  classification  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
collectors  of  customs  and  the  appraisers 
assigned  to  them. 


(8)  That  the  President  and/or  the  Con¬ 
gress  immediately  direct  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  begin 
preparation  of  reports  and  lists  covering 
those  commodities  and  items  which  are  not 
covered  specifically  by  the  present  act,  so 
that  arbitrary  classification,  under  the 
similitude  rule  and  the  so-called  basket 
paragraph  can  be  avoided  entirely,  and/or 
provision  can  be  made  for  assessing  duty 
at  the  lowest  rate,  rather  than  the  highest 
in  those  cases  where  classifications  involving 
different  rates  of  duty  seem  equally  appro¬ 
priate;  also,  district  or  area  collectors  of 
customs  and/or  appraisers  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  assess  and  agree  on  duty  rates 
in  advance  of  shipments,  when  importers 
formally  apply  for  such  assessments  on  the 
basis  of  samples  or  detailed  specifications 
covering  importable  merchandise  involved, 
and  they  should  be  authorized  to  execute 
immediate  final  liquidations  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  findings  covering  merchandise 
imported  without  prior  assessment  or  agree¬ 
ments.  without  the  necessity  for  protracted 
negotiations,  inspections,  and  decisions  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  and/or  Customs  Information  Ex¬ 
change  which,  today,  sometimes  extend  over 
4-  and  5-year  periods,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  and  financial  loss  of  the  importer; 
also,  immediate  administrative  directives 
should  be  issued  permitting  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  many  rules  and  regulations, 
not  specifically  required  by  the  existing  act 
or  other  acts  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the 
“red  tape”  now  existing  will  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  new  purposes  herein  sug¬ 
gested,  namely,  increased  imports  and  not 
increased  revenues  to  the  United  States  from 
duty  charges. 

(9)  That  the  buy-American  legislation 
should  be  so  amended,  in  line  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  suggestions,  as  to  permit  of  equal 
treatment  to  those  friendly  nations  which 
themselves  treat  our  bidders  and  business¬ 
men  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  own 
nationals,  and  such  amendments  should  be 
strictly  enforced  against  those  governmental 
agencies  of  the  United  States  which,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  used  the  buy-American  phi¬ 
losophy  as  an  excuse  to  favor  their  friendly 
United  States  producers  in  many  lines,  as 
against  foreign  and  United  States  business¬ 
men  and  importers  offering  similar  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  of  foreign  manufacture,  at 
lower  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  paying  premi¬ 
ums  on  its  purchases  and/or  subsidizing  the 
various  United  States  suppliers  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  question. 

(10)  That,  finally,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  should  be  immediately 
directed  by  the  President  to  study  the  de¬ 
lays  presently  existing  in  classifying  mer¬ 
chandise,  collecting  appropriate  duties,  and 
executing  final  liquidations  so  that  limited 
periods  of  time  may  be  ordered  within  which 
classifications  and  final  liquidations  must 
be  accomplished  in  all  cases;  the  President 
should  be  additionally  requested  to  imme¬ 
diately  place  before  the  Congress  specific 
suggestions  for  the  creation  of  prescriptive 
periods  and/or  statutes  of  limitations  to 
limit  the  periods  within  which  all  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  administering  all  portions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  shall  complete  all  action, 
including:  (1)  requests  for  classifications 
and  duty  charges  in  advance  of  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  (2)  classification  and 
assessment  of  duty  upon  arrival  of  dutiable 
merchandise  in  United  States  ports;  (3) 
classification  of  merchandise  as  being  on  the 
free  list;  (4)  requests  for  additional  details, 
specifications,  chemical  analysis,  physical 
properties,  affidavits  covering  actual  sale 
prices  and  costs  abroad,  other  supporting 
written  or  oral  information,  manufacturers’ 
certificates  of  quality,  and  foreign  classifi¬ 
cation,  supplemental  consular  invoices  and 
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proof,  and  the  Treasury  Department  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  ordered  to  limit  all  of  said 
periods  wherever  such  restrictions  are  per¬ 
missible  within  the  framework  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Tariff  Act  and/or  contemplated  amend¬ 
ments.  or  other  legislation  on  the  subject. 

(11)  That  in  times  of  national  emer¬ 
gency  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  temporarily  abolish 
duties  on  critical  materials  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  fulfill  domestic  re¬ 
quirement. 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Long’s 
speech, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  listening  to 
the  Senator’s  comments  about  how  the 
foreign-trade  program  has  been  neg¬ 
lected,  and  how  important  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  I  surely  concur  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  press  reports,  particularly 
from  the  New  York  Times,  there  has 
been  some  very  peculiar  kind  of  politics 
played  with  this  trade  program  in  the 
other  Chamber  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
address  which  I  had  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  today,  and  which  a  little  while 
ago  I  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
real  consideration  which  seems  to  be 
uppermost  is  the  fear  that  we  will  split 
the  opposition  party,  that  is,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  if  we  go  too  far  with  the 
trade  program.  For  example,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  one  of  its  featured  ar¬ 
ticles,  pointed  out  that  certain  Repub¬ 
lican  leaders  in  the  House  thought  if 
this  1-year  extension  trade  program 
went  through  there  would  be  no  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan.  Yet  the  Senator  may 
be  interested  in  the  testimony  which  was 
given  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  on  June  4  last.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
a  member  of  the  committee,  was  quizzing 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  made  it  quite  clear  in  the 
testimony  that  he  changed  his  views  on 
trade  policies.  If  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me,  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
coloquy  between  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
more  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  19  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PIUMPHREY.  I  should  like  mere¬ 
ly  to  read  the  testimony,  because  I  am 
sure  it  applies  directly  to  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  has  stated.  I  read 
now  from  the  official  transcript  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee; 

'  Senator  Capehart.  Well,  I  can  ask  this 
question  because  of  my  reputation  of  being 
always  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  so  I  will  ask  this  question. 

For  example,  how  is  Japan  going  to  main¬ 
tain  an  economy  if  she  cannot  trade  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Far  East?  Aren’t  we  going 
to  have  to  face  that  issue  in  some  way? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Well,  I  hope  we  will  not 
have  to  face  it,  but  of  course,  if  there  should 
be  barriers  to  Japanese  trade  with  south- 
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east  Asia,  that  would  add  seriously  to  what 
is  already - 

Senator  Capehart.  Yes. 

Secretary  Dulles  (continuing).  An  un¬ 
happy  economic  situation  for  Japan. 

Senator  Capehart.  If  Japan  is  going  to  re¬ 
main  strong  and  healthy  she  will  have  to 
trade? 

Secretary  Dulles.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Capehart.  She  will  either  have  to 
have  it  with  the  United  States,  among  her 
own  people  if  there  is  sufficient  of  it,  or  they 
will  have  to  do  it  with  Latin-America  or 
some  other  section  of  the  world? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Correct. 

Then  the  argument  continued. 

Finally  Mr.  Dulles  said: 

If  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
extended  for  a  year,  so  that  we  can  then 
negotiate  with  Japan  in  GATT— 

That  is  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs — 

that  would  open  the  way  to  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  easing  of  the  Japanese  trade  problem. 

You  see,  by  and  large,  there  have  been 
negotiations  with  other  countries  which  have 
considerably  reduced,  on  a  multilateral 
world  basis,  the  duties  on  the  commodities 
which  are  distinctive  to  those  particular 
countries. 

Finally  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  having  an  imme¬ 
diate  agreement  with  Japan.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  British  have  been  trying  to 
stall  us,  but  that  we  must  do  something 
about  it,  and  must  do  it  now. 

Yet  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  1-year  extension, 
there  is  apparently  a  sub  rosa  under¬ 
standing  that  there  will  be  no  agreement 
with  Japan.  I  say  that  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  very  healthy  situation,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  what  the  President  had 
to  say  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Editors,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out  that  Japan  must  live, 
that  we  need  her  as  an  ally,  and  that  we 
must  trade  with  her. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  protectionists — those  who  do 
not  believe  in  a  free  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  nations — again  little  com¬ 
promises  and  agreements  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at,  and  they  literally  will  put  this 
program  in  shackles. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  during  the 
past  year  not  one  new  trade  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  United  States, 
whereas  other  nations  of  the  world  were 
entering  into  one  trade  agreement  after 
another. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  commend  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  for  his  statement,  and  also  for 
the  speeches  he  has  made  during  the 
past  year  in  advocating  an  expanded 
foreign-trade  program,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  recommended,  but  which  has 
not  been  supported  by  the  members  of 
his  party  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  me  the  remainder  of  his  time? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  how  much  time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Gore 
amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
extension.  In  speaking  for  the  Gore 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor — I  am  really  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  Eisenhower  trade  program. 

This  is  the  program,  which,  as  one 
of  the  great  promises  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  was  sent  to  us  in  the  Congress 
with  warm  words  describing  the  grave 
need  for  its  prompt  passage  at  an  early 
date  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  Eisenhower  trade  program  is  not 
a  “quickie,”  nor  a  novel  idea.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best-studied  program  to  be 
before  the  Congress  in  recent  years.  It 
Is  a  subject  familiar  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  membership 
of  the  House. 

Despite  the  often-repeated  promises 
for  a  liberalized  trade  program  during 
the  fall  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  now  President,  1  precious  year 
was  lost  in  further  studies  of  this  vital 
program.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress 
passed  an  extension  of  1  year  of  the 
old  reciprocal  trade  treaties  program, 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint  there 
was  little  hope  that  this  temporary  ex¬ 
tender,  with  its  lack  of  bargaining  power, 
would  add  to  our  program  of  encourag¬ 
ing  a  freer  movement  of  goods  through¬ 
out  the  free  world. 

The  reciprocal-trade  program  has 
been  an  honored  program,  and  one 
which  has  been  truly  tested  by  time. 
It  is  not  a  new  program. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  since  1934.  It  is  the  handiwork 
of  a  truly  great  American,  Hon.  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
and  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
both  Houses  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Under  its  provisions  we  have  seen  the 
recovery  of  business,  both  in  industry 
and  on  the  farms.  We  have  seen  the 
strengthening  of  the  American  indus¬ 
trial  plant  and  the  sinews  of  war  that 
our  great  land  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Surely  if  all  the  claims  of  the 
opponents  of  the  realistic  Eisenhower 
program  were  true,  the  death  knell 
would  have  long  since  been  sounded 
over  our  industrial  areas  and  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  contrary  has  been  true,  and  there 
is  ample  and  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
this  assertion. 

All  Presidents  since  1934,  both  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican,  have  advocated 
this  wise  program  as  being  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  American  economy  and  sta¬ 
bilization  of  the  world’s  trade  relations. 
Organizations,  representatives  of  farm 
groups,  labor  groups,  business,  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  groups  have  been  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  support  behind  its  extension  and 
are  today  behind  a  realistic  and  mean¬ 
ingful  enactment  of  the  original  Eisen¬ 
hower  trade  program  which  we,  sup- 
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porting  the  Gore  amendment,  advocate 
here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  quo¬ 
tations  from  President  Eisenhower- 
then  Candidate  Eisenhower — during  the 
campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  campaign  as 
reported  from  Philadelphia,  September  4, 
1952,  said:  “All  this  must  be  supported  by 
profitable  trade  relations.” 

On  October  15,  speaking  as  reported  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  President  Eisenhower 
said:  “Sound  trade  relations  with  the  world 
are  far  more  than  an  essential  part  of  our 
economic  system:  They  are  a  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  peaceful  programs. 

On  October  21,  1952,  speaking  before  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum,  Candi¬ 
date  Eisenhower  said: 

“I  think  that,  in  concert  with  our  closest 
allies,  a  long-term  consistent  program 
should  be  produced,  directing  all  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  power  toward  reviving  free-world 
economies  and  trade  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
restricting  our  concern  to  emergency  re¬ 
lief  and  isolated,  piecemeal  actions  *  *  *. 
While  maintaining  tariff  policies  that  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  interest  of  our  agriculture  and 
industry,  we  should  seek  out  opportunities 
to  increase  exports  of  commodities,  goods, 
and  services  which  will  improve  our  own 
economy  and  help  make  our  allies  self-sup¬ 
porting.” 

Again  in  Philadelphia,  on  September  4, 
1952,  Candidate  Eisenhower  said:  “No  one 
knows  better  than  our  enemies  that  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  not  just  the  frosting  on  our 
economic  cake,  but  one  of  its  essential  in¬ 
gredients.” 

At  the  A1  Smith  Dinner,  in  New  York  City, 
on  October  16,  1952,  he  again  said:  “Have  we 
the  vision  to  triumph  over  the  temptations 
of  economic  nationalism  and  to  welcome  full, 
equitable  trade  with  our  allies.” 

This  was  not  just  campaign  talk.  One  of 
the  cornerstones  in  the  Eisenhower  victory 
was  the  assurance  repeatedly  given  that  he 
would  aggressively  support  a  liberalized-trade 
program. 

That  there  was  no  difference  in  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Candidate  Eisenhower  and  President 
Eisenhower  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  his 
pronouncements  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  January 
7,  1954:  President  Eisenhower  told  the  Con¬ 
gress  : 

“The  fact  that  we  can  now  reduce  our 
foreign  economic  assistance  in  many  areas 
is  gratifying  evidence  that  its  objectives  are 
being  achieved.  By  continuing  to  surpass 
her  prewar  levels  of  economic  activity.  West¬ 
ern  Europe  gains  self-reliance.  Thus,  our 
relationship  enters  a  new  phase  which  can 
bring  results  beneficial  to  our  taxpayers  and 
our  allies  alike,  if  still  another  step  is  taken. 

“This  step  is  the  creation  of  a  healthier 
and  freer  system  of  trade  and  payments 
within  the  free  world — a  system  in  which 
our  allies  can  earn  their  own  way  and  our 
own  economy  can  continue  to  flourish.  The 
free  world  can  no  longer  afford  the  kinds  of 
arbitrary  restraints  on  trade  that  have  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  the  war.  On  this  problem 
I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  detailed  rec¬ 
ommendations  after  our  Joint  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  has  made  its 
report.” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  kept  his  word  on  this  trade  policy. 
On  March  30,  1954,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  sent  his  reconi- 
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mendations  concerning  the  foreign- 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  President’s  message  of 
March  30,  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Due  to  the  urgency  and  significance  of 
our  problems  in  this  area,  I  previously  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  Congress  approved,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy.  Its  membership,  consist¬ 
ing  of  17  elected  officials  and  private  citizens, 
was  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
represented  diverse  points  of  view.  The 
Commission’s  report,  prepared  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  of  full  debate  and  vigorous 
dissent,  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
various  executive  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  submit  in  this  message. 

Before  the  Commission  began  its  deliber¬ 
ations,  I  said  to  its  members,  “I  commend 
to  you  an  attitude  both  realistic  and  bold. 
Above  all,  I  urge  you  to  follow  one  guiding 
principle:  What  is  best  in  the  national 
interest." 

The  national  interest  in  the  field  of  for- 
ign  economic  policy  is  clear.  It  is  to  obtain, 
in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  our  na¬ 
tional  security  and  profitable  and  equitable 
for  all,  the  highest  possible  level  of  trade 
and  the  most  efficient  use  of  capital  and  re¬ 
sources.  That  this  would  also  strengthen 
our  military  allies  adds  urgency.  Their 
strength  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  country. 

•  *  •  *  • 

Many  foreign  restrictions  have  been  im¬ 
posed  as  a  consequence  of  the  so-called  dol¬ 
lar  gap.  This  phrase  has  become  the  symbol 
of  the  failure  of  the  free  world  to  find  a 
lasting  solution  to  the  imbalance  of  inter¬ 
national  payments.  We  should  no  longer  fill 
it  by  major  grants  to  enable  other  nations 
to  secure  what  they  need  but  cannot  buy. 
Our  aim  must  not  be  to  fill  the  dollar  gap, 
but  rather  to  help  close  it.  Our  best  inter¬ 
est  dictates  that  the  dollar  gap  be  closed  by 
raising  the  level  of  trade  and  investment. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  and  able 
to  produce  and  sell  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  buy  from  us.  The  inability  of 
many  foreign  countries  to  buy  our  goods  in 
the  volume  we  would  like  to  sell  does  not 
arise  from  any  lack  of  desire  for  these  goods. 
Such  is  far  from  the  case.  Instead  it  arises 
out  of  an  inability  of  these  nations  to  pay — 
in  dollars — for  the  volume  we  have  to  sell. 

Dollar  grants  are  no  lasting  solution  to 
this  impasse. 

The  solution  is  a  higher  level  of  two-way 
trade.  Thus  we  can  sell  and  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  exports  and  have  an  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  investment  abroad  to  assist 
economic  development  overseas  and  yield 
returns  to  us.  Greater  freedom  from  re¬ 
strictions  and  controls  and  the  increased  effi¬ 
ciencies  which  arise  from  expanding  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  freer  play  of  economic  forces 
are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  this 
higher  trade  level. 

Failure  so  to  move  will  directly  threaten 
our  domestic  economy,  for  it  will  doom  our 
efforts  to  find  ways  by  which  others,  through 
their  own  efforts,  can  buy  our  goods.  The 
only  practicable  alternative  is  to  reduce  ex¬ 
ports.  Our  farms  would  have  to  sell  less, 
since  the  products  '  of  40  million  acres, 
amounting  to  10  to  12  percent  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  would  have  to  find  their  market 
outside  our  own  country.  Moreover,  if 
their  export  markets  were  curtailed,  Ameri¬ 
can  factories  now  selling  their  products 
throughout  the  world  would  have  to  reduce 
employment.  It  is  a  very  important  fact 


that  over  4  million  American  workers  depend 
on  international  trade  for  their  employment. 

Beyond  our  economic  interest,  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  free  world  and  the  capacity  of  the 
free  world  to  deal  with  those  who  would 
destroy  it  are  threatened  by  continued  un¬ 
balanced  trade  relationships — the  inability 
of  nations  to  sell  as  much  as  they  desire  to 
buy.  By  moving  boldly  to  correct  the  pres¬ 
ent  imbalance,  we  shall  support  and  increase 
the  level  of  our  exports  of  both  manufac¬ 
tured  and  agricultural  products.  We  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  increase  the  economic 
strength  of  our  allies.  Thus  shall  we  en¬ 
hance  our  own  military  security  by  strength¬ 
ening  our  friends  abroad.  Thus  shall  we 
assure  those  sources  of  imports  that  supple¬ 
ment  our  domestic  production  and  are  vital 
to  our  defense.  Thus  shall  we  raise  our 
standard  of  living  and  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  better  world  for  all  of  us  and  our 
children. 

TARIFFS 

•  *  *  •  * 

These  recommendations  for  renewal  and 
amendment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  are 
based  on  the  plain  truth  that  if  we  wish  to 
sell  abroad  we  must  buy  abroad. 

*  *  *  *  * 

CONCLUSION 

What  I  have  outlined  to  you  is  a  minimum 
program  which  should  be  judged  as  a  whole. 
Its  various  parts  are  interrelated;  each  re¬ 
quires  the  other. 

Conceived  as  a  whole,  this  program  con¬ 
sists  of  four  major  parts: 

Aid — which  we  wish  to  curtail; 

Investment — which  we  wish  to  encourage; 

Convertibility — which  we  wish  to  facili¬ 
tate;  and 

Trade — which  we  wish  to  expand. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  we  achieve  each 
of  these  objectives,  which  we  must  clearly 
understand  are  closely  interlocked:  As  we 
curtail  our  aid,  we  must  help  to  close  the 
dollar  gap  by  expanding  our  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  and  trade.  This  expansion  will  be 
facilitated  by  a  return  to  convertibility  of 
foreign  currencies.  The  return  by  our 
friends  abroad  to  convertibility  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  if  our  trade  policy  leads  them  to 
expect  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
investment. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  pol¬ 
icies  I  have  recommended  to  expand  export 
and  import  trade  and  increase  the  flow  of 
our  capital  into  foreign  investment,  our 
friends  abroad  may  be  discouraged  in  their 
effort  to  reestablish  a  free  market  for  their 
currencies.  If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy, 
we  may  fail  in  all.  Our  domestic  employ¬ 
ment,  our  standard  of  living,  our  security, 
and  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are 
involved. 

For  our  own  economic  growth  we  must 
have  continuously  expanding  world  markets; 
for  our  security  we  require  that  our  allies 
become  economically  strong.  Expanding 
trade  is  the  only  adequate  solution  for  these 
two  pressing  problems  confronting  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  March  30,  1954. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
reemphasize  two  phases  from  this  mes¬ 
sage  of  “urgency”  sent  to  us  on  March 
30  of  this  year  by  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States: 

What  I  have  outlined  to  you  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  program  which  should  be  judged  as  a 
whole. 

I  quote  another  excerpt,  which  has 
been  repeated  often  in  this  debate,  but 
scarcely  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Chamber: 

If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail 
in  all. 


Yet  after  1  year’s  careful  study  by  a 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy,  recommended  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Congress,  we  find  that 
we  are  now  to  spend  another  year  of  pro¬ 
crastination  on  this  so-called  urgent 
program  of  the  President. 

Are  we  to  tell  the  country  and  the 
world  that  we  must  spend  another  year 
studying  a  program  which  had  been 
proving  its  value  since  1934,  a  program 
which  has  been  previously  extended  and 
liberalized  many  times  by  the  Congress, 
and  postpone  executing  the  promised 
program  of  the  Eisenhower  campaign 
for  3  full  years? 

Many  people  complain  that  “the  Pres¬ 
ident  proposes  and  the  old  guard  dis¬ 
poses.”  Life  magazine,  the  strongest 
supporter  of  the  President  in  his  recent 
campaign  this  week,  has  an  article  care¬ 
fully  documenting  the  failure  of  his  own 
party  to  support  his  program.  Many  of 
the  Nation’s  leading  newspapers,  also 
strong  supporters  of  Candidate  Eisen¬ 
hower,  have  written  in  similar  vein  of 
the  absence  of  support  of  the  President’s 
program  by  the  members  of  his  own 
party. 

By  the  action  of  the  Republican  lead¬ 
ership  and  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate  today,  instead  of  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  support  in  voting  for  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  program,  they  will  be  giving  him 
a  crust  instead  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  They 
will  be  telling  the  Nation  that  their 
party,  after  spending  a  year  studying 
this  vital  and  pressing  problem — a  prob¬ 
lem  they  told  the  country  they  had  the 
answer  for  during  the  last  campaign — 
that  we  now  must  spend  another  year 
studying  the  studies. 

The  problems  of  our  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival  in  a  world  which  is  daily  seeing 
Communist  gains  cannot  wait  on  a 
“slow-motion  Congress.”  We  must  not 
fiddle  while  the  flames  of  Communist 
aggression  lap  closer  to  our  vital  boun¬ 
daries  in  the  three  dangerous  fields  of 
combat  between  our  ideals  of  freedom 
and  liberty  and  the  Communist  ideas  of 
slavery  and  degredation  of  the  human 
mind. 

I  fear  we  are  making  only  half-hearted 
efforts  along  these  three  vital  lines: 

First.  Reduction  of  our  Army’s 
strength  at  a  time  of  crisis  by  $5.3  bil¬ 
lions,  following  the  recommendation  of 
the  Military  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  thus  crippling  us  in  the  defense 
field. 

Second.  An  ineffective  and  curtailed 
program  of  information  and  education 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  to 
freedom. 

Third.  A  world  trade  program  in 
“name  only”  of  such  short  duration  and 
insignificant  remaining  bargaining  of 
power  as  to  stamp  it  with  the  label  of 
“too  little  and  too  latfe.” 

It  is  this  third  subject  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  in  the  Senate  today.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  been  an  issue  before  us  with 
respect  to  which  so  much  could  be  done 
with  so  little  to  help  roll  back  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  to  give  so  much  hope  for 
the  embattled  and  threatened  democ¬ 
racies  in  the  field  of  trade. 

I  am  certain  we  face  the  dangers  of 
economic  aggression,  the  same  as  we  face 
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dangers  of  communism  on  the  military- 
front  and  on  the  psychological  front.  I 
think  perhaps  it  may  be  more  real  and 
more  imminent  than  the  other  two  offen¬ 
sives.  Surely  we  have  seen  indisputable 
signs  of  this  economic  offensive,  as  Rus¬ 
sia  now  starts  to  realine  the  world  trade 
routes.  They  know,  as  has  been  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  that  friendships  follow  the  trade 
routes,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
realistic  and  liberal  trade  policy  orient¬ 
ing  these  nations  to  us,  the  hope  of  trade 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  be  held  out 
to  them  as  a  last  resort. 

We  know  that  in  their  desperation  to 
acquire  raw  materials,  foods,  and  other 
supplies,  they  will  be  forced  to  sell  their 
goods  to  others  if  they  cannot  sell  them 
to  us.  We  need  not  fool  ourselves  with 
wishful  thinking  that  their  trade  agents 
will  be  only  the  stupid  and  the  dumb. 
Their  agents  of  trade  will  be  calling  on 
businessmen  in  the  free  capitals  of  the 
world,  and  with  them  will  go  the  deadly, 
dangerous  infiltration  of  Communist  in¬ 
fluence. 

Whatever  success  they  will  have  we  do 
not  know.  I  do  know  that  idle  plants 
and  idle  workers  will  go  to  extreme  limits 
to  find  markets  so  that  they  can  operate 
their  businesses.  I  do  know  that  once 
the  Red  trade  is  a  part  of  the  business 
system  of  a  free  country,  the  threat  of 
economic  influence  will  be  upon  it.  By 
threats  to  shut  off  established  markets 
for  goods,  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
will  have  placed  a  dangerous  tie  upon 
such  nations. 

Yet  it  is  with  this  country  that  most 
of  these  nations  wish  to  trade.  It  is  the 
American  dollar  that  has  the  greatest 
value  in  world  trade.  It  is  our  great 
market  that  they  wish  to  enter,  and  in  a 
competitive  way  earn  the  dollars  which 
they  will  later  spend  with  us — or  with 
some  other  country — in  triangular  trade. 

Because  of  the  great  desirability  of  the 
dollar  by  all  the  free  nations,  our  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  premium  market  of  the  world, 
for  it  means  that  they  then  can  expand 
their  sales  to  us  in  multilateral  purchases 
from  other  nations  and  thus  help  to  free 
trade  from  the  straight- jacket  it  has 
been  in  since  World  War  II. 

I  quote  from  chapter  I  of  the  staff 
reports  of  the  Randall  Commission: 

Although  the  United  States  has  only  5 
percent  of  the  world’s  population,  we  produce 
well  over  40  percent  of  the  world’s  total 
output  of  goods  and  services.  In  terms  of 
certain  major  products,  namely  steel,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  crude  petroleum,  we  produce 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
these  particular  products. 

The  United  States  also  generates  perhaps 
as  much  as  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  world’s 
flow  of  savings.  *  *  * 

Another  indication  of  the  tremendous 
weight  that  we  exert  in  the  world  economy 
is  provided  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  both 
the  world’s  largest  exporter  and  importer. 
In  1952  our  exports  amounted  to  over  20 
percent  of  the  total  world  exports  and  our 
imports  to  about  15  percent  of  total  world 
imports.  (With  regard  to  world  imports  of 
raw  materials  alone,  our  share  in  the  total 
is  much  larger.)  We  are  the  largest  single 
supplier  to,  and  the  largest  single  market 
for,  a  very  large  number  of  individual  foreign 
countries.  Some  countries,  in  fact,  includ¬ 
ing  Canada,  the  Philippines  and  many  Latin 


American  nations,  sell  us  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  their  total  exports  and  buy  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  total  imports  from 
us. 

Unless  we  take  positive  steps  to  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  the  flow  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  friends, 
we  will  be  bemused  bystanders  at  the 
erosion  of  free  world  strength. 

It  is  appropriate  to  refocus  on  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  liberalizing  our 
foreign  economic  policy.  We  seek  to 
expand  our  foreign  markets  in  order  to 
build  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States;  we  seek  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  as  the  economic  main¬ 
spring  of  the  grand  alliance.  It  is  a 
happy  fact  that  what  is  good  in  this  in¬ 
stance  for  our  allies  is  good  for  the 
United  States. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
nearest  farm  for  our  evidence.  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  prosperity  is  dependent  upon 
exports:  In  1952,  42.6  percent  of  United 
States  wheat,  29.8  percent  of  United 
States  cotton,  30  percent  of  United 
States  grain  sorghums,  24.3  percent  of 
United  States  lard  were  exported.  Where 
percentages  are  small,  dollar  figures  are 
large.  Less  than  4  percent  of  America’s 
corn  crop  was  sold  abroad  in  1952  and 
1953.  Yet  in  each  of  these  years,  ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  exceeded  $200  million. 

From  1945  to  1952,  our  agricultural 
exports  have  been  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  our  total  cash  farm  income, 
and  we  enjoyed  unprecedented  farm 
prosperity.  In  contrast,  during  the  de¬ 
pression  years  of  the  1930’s  our  farm  ex¬ 
ports  declined  to  the  lowest  point  in  the 
last  half  century,  both  in  volume  and 
value. 

Vast  quantities  of  farm  products  have 
been  sold  to  Western  Europe  to  help  our 
war-weakened  allies.  In  1951,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  1  out  of  every  5  bales  of  cotton 
grown  in  the  United  States  was  sold  in 
Western  Europe.  In  1951,  our  farmers 
produced  140  million  tons  of  grain, 
about  20  million  of  which  were  exported. 
Ten  million  tons  went  to  Western 
Europe.  These  are  staggering  figures  at 
a  time  when  American  warehouses  are 
bulging  with  surplus  products. 

Western  Europe  has  been  able  to  buy 
these  products  because  the  United  States 
embarked  on  an  unprecedented  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  program  during 
the  postwar  years.  In  supplying  dollars, 
we  forestalled  economic  and  social  chaos. 
But  the  era  of  dollar  grants  is  ending, 
and  we,  as  well  as  Europe,  are  faced  with 
grave  problems  of  adjustment. 

If  Europe  is  to  continue  to  buy  from 
us,  it  must  have  dollars,  and  increased 
sales  to  the  United  States  are  Europe’s 
primary  source  for  earning  them.  If 
Europe  cannot  earn  dollars,  it  must  turn 
to  other  markets  for  its  needs.  A  turn 
to  the  east  could  only  result  in  a  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds  which  unite  the  free 
nations. 

Our  ability  to  sell  abroad  depends  on 
our  renewed  willingness  to  buy.  If  we 
do  not  lower  our  trade  barriers,  we  must 
expect  serious  contractions  of  the  vast 
foreign  markets  for  the  vigorous  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  farms  and  factories.  We 
must  anticipate  a  downturn  in  the  eco¬ 


nomic  and  political  strength  of  the  free 
world. 

Not  only  is  the  situation  critical  for 
agriculture,  if  we  lose  our  export  mar¬ 
kets,  or  if  we  intentionally  diminish  them 
by  refusing  to  lower  trade  barriers,  but 
also  in  the  industrial  field.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  average  of  our  industrial 
production  ranges  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10  percent  in  exports,  it  is  this  top 
10  percent  that  is  the  difference  between 
a  profit  and  a  loss  in  most  industries. 

Cut  back  to  the  90  percent  of  our 
domestic  market  and  we  will  see  vast 
unemployment,  vacant  factories,  and  an 
unprofitable  or  bankrupt  industrial  com¬ 
plex.  In  many  specific  lines  the  per¬ 
centage  of  exports  runs  much  higher, 
such  as  tractors,  22.6  percent;  rolling 
mill  machinery  and  parts,  34.9  percent; 
sewing  machines  and  parts,  22.3  percent; 
textile  machinery,  21.6  percent;  printing 
machinery  and  equipment,  17.5  percent; 
oilfield  machinery,  tools,  and  parts,  17.3 
percent;  office  applicances  16.3  percent; 
motor  trucks  and  coaches,  15.6  percent; 
agricultural  machinery,  excepting  trac¬ 
tors,  11.7  percent. 

We  have  struggled  since  1934  to  bring 
about  the  freeing  of  world  trade  from  its 
narrow  limits  of  restrictions.  A  world 
war,  inflation,  and  other  dislocations 
have  made  the  success  of  this  plan  dif¬ 
ficult.  But  we  are  seeing,  slowly,  surely, 
the  winning  of  the  victory  on  the  trade 
front  if  we  can  move  ahead.  After  more 
than  32  billions  in  foreign  aid,  since 
World  War  II,  we  can  see  the  results 
in  a  nearly  balanced  foreign  trade  pic¬ 
ture.  But  this  must  come  to  an  end 
and  the  world  must  rely  on  trade,  not 
aid. 

No  nation  wants  to  be  the  recipient 
of  alms  or  gifts.  They  have  the  right, 
as  free  nations,  to  a  chance  to  earn  their 
dollars  to  trade  with  us,  instead  of  hand¬ 
outs — no  matter  how  necessary  this 
emergency  aid  was  at  the  time  it  was 
given. 

If  we  expect  the  investment  of  these 
32  billions  to  bear  long-range  gains  to 
our  economy  and  peace,  as  well  as  to  our 
allies,  we  must  open  another  door  as 
we  close  and  lock  the  door  of  foreign  aid. 
Otherwise,  we  will  have  helped  them  to 
recover  and  then  denied  them  the 
chance  to  earn  their  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  door  to  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  will  mean  prosperity,  em¬ 
ployment,  strength,  and  vitality  to  the 
free  world.  We,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world  can  either  open  the  door  as 
this  Gore  amendment  does  today — or 
we  can  lock  it  and  throw  the  key  away. 

No  move,  in  my  opinion,  will  do  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  free  world  as 
to  pass  the  original  Eisenhower  trade 
program  as  provided  for  in  the  Gore 
amendments.  And  in  strengthening  our 
allies,  we  also  strengthen  ourselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withdraws  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
conclude  my  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  6  minutes 
remaining.  How  much  time  does  he  al¬ 
lot  to  himself? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  allot  myself  the  full  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  certain  questions  about  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  his  amendment 
would  do  under  certain  conditions,  but 
not  because  I  come  from  a  State  which 
produces  cotton  and  spins  cotton  and  ex¬ 
ports  cotton,  because  I  believe  a  United 
States  Senator  must  be  bigger  than  to 
give  consideration  only  to  what  is  good 
for  his  State  when  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  are  involved. 

I  should  like  to  know  something  about 
the  Senator’s  amendment  because  I  have 
been  so  busy  on  the  Appropriations  and 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  that 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
it.  First,  under  the  Senator's  amend¬ 
ment  would  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  increased  and 
would  he  be  able  to  enter  into  more 
liberal  trade  agreements  with  other 
countries,  who  are  in  competition  with 
this  country  with  respect  to  cotton  and 
its  products? 

Mr.  GORE.  My  amendment  would 
convey  authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  more  liberal 
agreements  in  some  respects  and  less 
liberal  agreements  in  other  respects, 
when  compared  with  the  bill  sponsored 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]. 

To  answer  the  Senator’s  question  spe¬ 
cifically — and  I  shall  have  to  hurry  along, 
because  I  have  only  6  minutes  remain¬ 
ing,  with  respect  to  imports  from  Japan, 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  authorize  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  to  reduce 
the  import  tax  on  any  commodity  from 
Japan  by  50  percent  next  year.  The 
maximum  under  my  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Japan  in  any  case  would  be  limited  to 
16%  percent  during  the  first  year. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  other  words,  un¬ 
der  the  Senator's  substitute  amendment 
the  President  would  not  have  the  power 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  textiles  imported 
into  this  country  from  Japan  to  as  great 
an  extend  as  he  would  under  the  bill 
which  would  extend  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  for  1  year? 

Mr-  GORE.  He  would  have  no  greater 
authority.  My  substitute  amendment 
provides  more  safeguards.  Under  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]  the  tariffs  on  imports 
from  Japan  could  be  reduced  next  year 
by  50  percent.  I  wish  to  be  fair  and  say 
that  I  have  seen  no  indication  that  the 
administration  has  any  such  thing  in 
mind,  but  the  authority  is  contained  in 
that  bill. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  Having  spent  my  life 
in  cotton  and  textile  businesses,  I  know 
that  the  Japanese  market  is  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  Java  and  in  Indochina,  where 
we  are  having  so  much  trouble  today. 
But  the  Japanese  are  also  the  largest 
purchasers  of  American  cotton  since  the 
downfall,  so  to  speak,  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  GORE.  Over  a  3-year  period  the 
amendment  I  have  introduced  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  authority  to  reduce  rates 
on  imports  from  Japan  as  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin],  but 
in  other  respects  my  amendment  is  far 
more  restrictive. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  provides  5  percent  for 
each  of  the  3  successive  years. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  would  be  15 
percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  contains 
no  such  safeguards. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  additional 
factor.  The  administration,  after  long 
study,  wanted  authority  to  work  out 
multilateral  agreements.  A  desirable 
trade  agreement  with  Japan  would  in¬ 
volve  a  3-,  4-,  or  5-way  deal.  I  do  not 
believe  that  another  1-year  or  an  11- 
month  extension  gives  sufficient  time  to 
work  out  more  than  a  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to 
sell  raw  products  to  Japan,  let  Japan 
process  them  and  sell  them  to  Indonesia 
and  Siam,  and  we  in  turn  get  from  those 
countries  rubber,  tin,  and  manganese, 
and  other  strategic  supplies. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  have  an  open  mind 
at  this  point  with  respect  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  If  under  the  Senator’s  substitute 
amendment  the  textile  industry  would 
be  better  protected  than  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill — I  know  the  amendment 
provides  for  an  extension  of  3  years,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  know  that  not  very 
much  can  be  done  in  1  year  either — I 
should  be  inclined  to  vote  for  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  collo¬ 
quy  illustrates  one  thing.  The  substitute 
amendment,  drafted  after  long  study,  and 
recommended  by  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  then  studied  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  submitted  to  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government,  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  with  more  careful  study 
and  more  careful  planning  than  does  the 
committee  bill.  This  colloquy  illustrates 
that  fact. 

I  shall  cite  another  example,  which 
was  referred  to  earlier  today.  Under 
the  committee  bill  import  duties  of  crude 
oil  can  be  reduced  next  year  by  50  per¬ 
cent.  Under  my  substitute  such  duties 
can  be  reduced  only  5  percent  next  year, 
5  percent  the  second  year,  and  5  percent 
the  third  year,  or  a  maximum  of  15  per¬ 
cent. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  having  the  endorsement  of  the 
Randall  Commission,  having  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  administration,  having 
the  endorsement  of  every  department  of 
the  Government,  has  been  thought  out 
carefully.  It  is  presented  after  much 
study — certainly  more  study  than  the 
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committee  bill  has  been  given.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  substitute  as  a 
moderate  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  a  protectionist  bill.  I  favor  more 
liberalized  foreign  trade.  I  think  the 
substitute  bill  takes  more  cautious  steps 
than  may  be  necessary,  but  I  submit  that 
the  evidence  now  shows  that  they  are 
cautious  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Has  the  Sentor  from  Tennessee  stricken 
out  the  provision  with  respect  to  the  50 
percent  reduction  or  increase  of  the  1945 
rate? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
one-half  a  minute  in  order  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  allow  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  repeat  his 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
In  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
there  is  a  provision  under  which  a  50 
percent  reduction  or  increase  may  be 
made  in  the  1945  rate.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator’|  substitute  eliminate  that  feature? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  state  it  this  way. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  imports 
can  be  reduced  50  percent  below  the 
1945  rate,  or  increased  over  the  1945  rate. 
My  amendment  provides  for  reductions 
over  a  3 -year  period. 

With  respect  to  commodities  other 
than  from  Japan,  the  maximum  is  5  per¬ 
cent  per  year,  or  a  total  of  15  percent. 
With  respect  to  imports  from  Japan,  it 
is  16%  percent  per  year  for  3  years. 

The  committee  bill  would  allow  it  all 
to  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  At  50  percent? 

Mr.  GORE.  At  50  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
What  would  be  done  in  3  years  under 
the  Senator’s  substitute  could  be  done 
in  1  year  under  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  my  2  minutes 
have  been  used  up.  The  Senator  has  his 
own  time  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  6  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  ‘Carolina  and 
to  other  Senators  who  are  wondering 
what  would  happen  to  textiles,  that  I 
have  a  report,  prepared  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  of  items  that  carry  more 
than  a  50 -percent  tariff.  The  list  in- 
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eludes  many  items  of  cotton  cloth  and 
textiles. 

Under  the  Gore  amendment,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  could  reduce  those  tariffs  to  50  per¬ 
cent  without  any  ifs,  ands,  buts,  or  may- 
bes.  He  could  do  it  in  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  answers  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  asked  about  that 
point. 

There  is  a  whole  list  of  the  items, 
which  anyone  may  examine,  which  in¬ 
cludes  textiles  to  a  very  large  degree. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  state 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  true  that  under 
his  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Japan  to 
make  a  50 -percent  reduction  in  import 
rates? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  say  that  the 
President,  under  the  bill,  within  a  year, 
or  maybe  longer,  if  we  should  grant  more 
time,  would  be  authorized  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Japan.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  deny  that  right? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  not  re¬ 
plied  fully  to  my  question.  I  know  the 
able  Senator  wants  to  operate  with  the 
fullest  of  understanding.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  not  reply  fully  to  my  inquiry? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can.  I  thought  I  had  answered  the 
Senator’s  question.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
between  us,  I  suggest,  without  wishing 
to-  be  offensive  to  the  Senator,  that  the 
question  between  us,  if  there  is  one,  re¬ 
inforces  the  point  that  this  very,  very 
important  subject  needs  more  study. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
that  nothing  he  says  or  does  could  ever 
be  offensive  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  one  of  the  most  affable  and  courteous 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  propound  the 
same  question  to  the  Senator.  If  the 
bill  he  advocates  is  enacted  into  law,  will 
or  will  not  authority  be  granted  to  the 
President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  with  Japan  to  make  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  import  duties? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  say  that 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  or 
under  the  bill  as  amended,  the  President 
could  enter  into  a  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  not  com¬ 
plete  his  statement?  Enter  into  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  with  Japan,  yes. 
The  original  act  provided  authority  for 
the  President  to  reduce  tariffs  by  50 
percent.  No  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  has  it? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Therefore,  the  entire  au¬ 
thority  of  the  original  act,  if  extended 
by  the  Senator’s  bill,  would  remain.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes.  Let  me  read 
what  the  distinguished  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  provides: 

Provided,  That  the  foregoing  qualifications 
relative  to  import  quantities  shall  not  apply 


to  decreases,  proclaimed  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement  to  which  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  a  party,  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  ex¬ 
panding  export  markets  for  products  of 
Japan,  including  such  markets  in  third 
countries. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  page  6 - - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  was  reading  from 
page  4. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  applies  to  it. 

I  believe  we  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  would  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  original  act.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  extend  it  until 
June  12,  1955.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  so  far  as  the 
authority  to  make  agreements  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  all  the  authority 
contained  in  the  original  act  would  be 
extended  until  June  12,  1955. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  original  act  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  that  contains  the 
full  authority  of  the  original  act? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes;  of  the  1945 
rate. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  original  act  con¬ 
tained  authority  to  reduce  all  import  du¬ 
ties  by  50  percent? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  understand  that. 
Now  I  come  to  my  amendment.  On  page 
6,  line  11,  subsection  (C),  it  is  provided 
as  follows: 

(C)  No  more  than  one-third  of  any  de¬ 
crease  in  duty  to  which  alternative  (II) 
or  (III)  of  paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  is  applicable  shall  become  initially 
effective  at  one  time,  nor  until  any  previous 
part  of  such  decrease  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  not  less  than  1  year. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  will  now  be  in  full  agreement  as 
to  the  scope  of  authority  granted  by  the 
two  measures. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  are  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  that  under  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  it  is  provided: 

That  the  foregoing  qualifications  relative 
to  import  quantities  shall  not  apply  to  de¬ 
creases,  proclaimed  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement  to  which  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  a  party,  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  ex¬ 
panding  export  markets  for  products  of 
Japan - -  \ 

Mi*.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  whose 
time  has  expired?  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  I  shall  take  my 
time  out  of  the  time  allotted  to  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  GORE.  All  time  on  amendments 
having  expired,  is  the  matter  open  to 
debate,  or - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  itself  is  not  open  to  any  fur¬ 
ther  debate.  The  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  95  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  now  using  his  time  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  there  was  a  question  raised  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  rec¬ 
ommended  by  all  the  members  of  that 
committee,  except  two.  Those  recom¬ 
mending  it,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  as 
he  stated  himself  this  afternoon,  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  would 
grant  1  year’s  extension.  It  was  stated 
yesterday  that  that  was  not  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  President.  So  I  shall  re¬ 
peat  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  under 
date  of  May  20,  1954,  the  White  House 
released  a  letter  written  by  the  President 
in  response  to  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  a  Charles  H.  Percy,  in  which  the 
following  was  said: 

As  you  know,  several  recommendations  in 
my  message  on  foreign  economic  policy  can 
be  carried  out  without  further  legislative 
authority.  Among  these  are  clarification  of 
the  application  of  the  buy  American  legis¬ 
lation,  assistance  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  nations  which  undertake  con¬ 
vertibility  of  their  currencies,  renegotiation 
of  the  organizational  provisions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Congress,  encouragement  to 
overseas  investment— 

And  so  forth.  Coming,  now,  to  the 
second  paragraph  following  that,  I  read 
further: 

Since  the  present  act  expires  on  June  12, 
1954,  a  simple  1-year  extension  will,  of 
course,  be  required  for  the  interim  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  yesterday 
it  was  said  that  that  somehow  was 
changed  by  a  speech  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  made  on  June  22,  1954.  I  got 
that  speech  from  the  White  House.  I 
have  read  every  word  of  it,  and  I  say 
that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  suggestion 
that  granting  a  1-year  extension  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  If  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  read  the 
speech.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  use  in 
taking  time. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gore] 
questions  what  I  have  said? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  respectfully  question 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said,  not  to  the  extent  that 
he  understands  he  is  making  a  state¬ 
ment  not  accurate  with  the  facts.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  practical  situation  and 
precedent  calls  for  a  widely  expanded 
and  liberalized  trade  program  with  Ja¬ 
pan.  I  say  that  in  a  1-year  period,  now 
reduced,  before  the  bill  could  possibly 
be  enacted,  to  about  11  months,  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements  could  hardly  be  ne¬ 
gotiated. 
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Mr.  MILLIKIN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  let  me  clinch  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  President’s  speech,  under  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  interpretation  of  it,  which  changes 
the  President’s  position  on  the  1-year 
extension? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  President’s 
speech  has  as  the  burden  of  its  import 
an  extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  program  in  an  effective  man¬ 
ner.  Would  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  would  advocate  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  extension.  He  has  advocated  a 
1-year  extension. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  under  the  Senator’s 
bill,  no  authority  is  given  to  reduce  tar¬ 
iffs,  except  in  the  case  of  Japan,  over 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Under  the  bill  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  the  President  has  a  year  in  which 
to  make  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
with  Japan  or  with  other  countries,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  follow  a  procedure 
of  lowering  tariffs,  if  he  wished  to  do 
so.  I  think  that  is  obvious.  I  do  not 
believe  that  statement  can  be  challenged. 

Several  claims  have  been  made  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill.  It  has  been  argued 
by  those  who  wish  a  3 -year  extension, 
as  I  have  said,  that  we  are  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  President’s  request  when  we  ask 
for  a  1-year  extension.  I  believe  that 
what  I  have  read  to  the  Senators  effec¬ 
tually  disposes  of  that  argument. 

There  has  been  another  argument:  I 
think  the  substance  of  it  is  that  the 
1-year  extension  is  a  sort  of  stray  child, 
wandering  around  without  support. 

I  repeat:  The  House  vote  was  283  to 
52.  The  vote  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  23  to  0.  The 
vote  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
was  unanimous,  except  for  two.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  ,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  has  told  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  that  he  favors  a 
1-year  extension. 

The  Gore  amendment  is  intended  to 
put  into  immediate  effect  some  very  im¬ 
portant  recommendations  of  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission.  I  wish  to  make  the 
point,  which  I  hope  will  answer  the 
argument  which  has  been  made  again 
and  again  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  to  the  effect, 
“Oh,  the  committee  wants  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  study.  They  have  been  studying 
all  this  time;  now  they  want  to  study 
more.” 

I  think  we  should  study  more,  and  I 
will  state  why,  in  a  moment. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  the  stack  of  material  now 
on  my  desk.  It  stands  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  or  2  feet  high,  and  represents  the 
staff  material  and  the  hearing  material 
developed  by  the  Randall  Commission.  I 
may  say  there  were  no  long  hearings. 
The  stack  represents  mostly  the  staff  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  rest  hearing  material.  All 
of  this  material  was  furnished  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Randall  Commission.  It  is 
the  material  on  which  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  acted. 


I  say  that  we  cannot  enact  sound  legis¬ 
lation  unless  such  material  as  this  can  be 
given  congressional  reveiw.  The  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  intends 
to  give  that  kind  of  review.  So  does  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  There  is 
no  alternative,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
legislate,  as  I  described  it  yesterday,  by 
divine  afflatus,  by  things  picked  out  of  the 
air. 

I  do  not  know  of  anymore  difficult 
work  than  the  analysis  of  tariff  matters 
when  they  come  before  Congress.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  understands 
how  tariff  matters  affect  the  people  of 
his  State  and  the  problems  which  are 
presented.  Think  of  the  Senate,  with 
this  material  having  come  from  the 
Randall  Commission,  sitting  here  this 
afternoon  and  saying,  “We  know  every¬ 
thing  we  need  to  know.  We  have  not 
read  it  through.  We  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  But  someone  says  it  is 
all  right,  and  that  it  will  tell  us  to  follow 
the  Gore  amendment.  So  let  us  go, 
boys.  Let  us  legislate  in  that  way  on 
things  that  have  a  vital  effect  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  country.  Let  us  sit  here 
during  an  afternoon  of  rhetoric  and  de¬ 
bate,  and  say  that  we  know  everything 
we  need  to  know,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
study  any  more.  We  can  disregard  all 
this  material,  because  we  are  wise  enough 
to  come  up  with  the  answers  out  of  our 
own  heads.” 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  that  is  not  the  way  we  should  do 
business  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  is  going  to  study 
this  matter,  and  I  know  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  likewise 
will  study  it.  It  was  intended  that  these 
committees  should  study  it. 

No  one  ever  had  the  nerve  to  say  that 
the  Randall  Commission’s  conclusions 
would  be  binding  on  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

The  Randall  Commission  had  meeting 
after  meeting.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  knows  of  the  vast 
scope  of  material  which  was  before  the 
Randall  Commission.  So  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
So  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  so  do  I.  They  know 
of  the  matters  which  came  before  the 
Randall  Commission. 

Out  of  the  various  and  assorted  con¬ 
clusions  by  the  Randall  Commission 
came  findings.  But  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Its  conclusions  must 
receive  the  consideration  of  Congress 
under  normal  congressional  processes. 

It  may  be  said,  “You  have  had  since 
January,  when  the  Randall  Commission 
report  was  made.  You  have  had  all  that 
time  to  study  these  matters.  You  have 
had  all  these  months.” 

But  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  the  Senators  will  soon 
learn,  has  been  engaged  in  formulating 
a  revision  of  the  tax  law,  which  has 
required  months  and  months  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  witnesses  and  almost  continu¬ 
ous  sessions,  of  that  committee.  They 
have  drafted  social-security  legislation 
on  which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  is  now  hearing  testimony. 


No  one  ever  could  say  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  not 
done  a  hard  job  of  work  this  year.  No 
one  with  any  sense  of  fairness  would 
say,  “You  should  have  done  more.  You 
should  have  written  a  1,000 -page  revi¬ 
sion  bill.  You  should  have  written  a 
new  approach  to  social  security.  You 
should  have  performed  a  half  dozen 
other  miscellaneous  jobs.  But  also  you 
should  have  made  a  complete  study  of 
the  whole  tariff  and  trade  agreement 
programs.” 

I  say  Senators  who  would  say  that 
are  asking  something  impossible  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  it  should  not  be  asked. 

I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  that  we  have  not 
been  loafing  this  year.  We  spent  weeks 
and  weeks  hearing  testimony  on  the  tax 
bill.  We  have  held  several  weeks  of 
staff  and  executive  sessions.  We  are 
only  now  getting  into  a  consideration  of 
social  security.  There  has  been  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  work  of  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Commission  as  a  basis  for  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  that  opportunity  will  come 
under  a  year’s  extension. 

That  is  the  issue  here.  Are  we  ready 
to  enact  a  law  based  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  we  have  not  made,  and  on 
material  which  we  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study? 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  opportu¬ 
nity  that  we  might  have  had  if  we  were 
a  nice,  leisurely  committee  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  the  House,  sitting  around  since 
January  and  doing  nothing. 

Someone  might  say,  “We  cannot  wait 
on  you  fellows  any  longer.” 

I  say  that  no  other  two  committees 
could  have  worked  more  faithfully  than 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  have  worked.  There 
simply  has  not  been  the  time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Randall  Commission  report. 

So  I  say  that  that  in  itself  should 
dispose  of  the  argument:  “Why  do  the 
boys  need  more  time  to  study?  They 
have  had  the  Randall  Commission  report 
for  several  months,  yet  they  still  want  to 
study  it  more.” 

Yes,  we  want  to  study  it  more  and 
more.  The  interests  of  the  country  re¬ 
quire  that  we  study  it  more  and  more. 
Tire  interests  of  the  country  require  that 
we  know  something  about  what  is  in  this 
material  which  is  on  my  desk,  and  that 
will  take  more  time. 

The  job  will  commence  early  next 
year.  It  will  take  time  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  I  am  sure  it 
will  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  I 
do  not  believe  a  valid  argument  can  be 
made  that  this  is  merely  another  pro¬ 
posal  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  therefore  we  should  go 
ahead  and  enact  legislation  because 
someone  has  read  something  and  has 
said,  “It  sounds  like  an  awfully  good 
idea;  let’s  rush  it  through,  boys.  Let’s 
get  it  out  of  the  way.” 

No.  The  customary  way  to  legislate 
is  on  recommendations  of  committees, 
and  to  vote  yes  or  no,  up  or  down. 
Let  us  know  what  the  recommendations 
of  the  Randall  Commission  are.  Let  us 
know  what  testimony  supports  the  rec- 
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ommendations,  and  what  testimony  is 
against  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reiterate, 
by  saying:  No.  1,  the  1-year  extension 
proposed  has  been  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident;  No.  2,  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  No.  3, 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  No.  4,  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Why  1  year?  Why  not  3  years? 
Since  1948,  when  we  went  into  the  so- 
called  GATT,  which  was  an  executive 
agreement,  and  was  never  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  Congress  has  said  it  want¬ 
ed  to  examine  that  agreement.  Some 
people  want  to  approve  it;  some  want 
to  disapprove  it;  some  want  to  change  it. 

However,  GATT  deals  with  the  fixing 
of  customs  and  the  value  of  our  own  and 
foreign  money,  and  since  GATT  deals 
with  this  and  other  important  subjects. 
Congress  has  simply  said,  “We  will  not 
approve  or  disapprove  it  until  we  have 
had  it  submitted  to  us  for  approval.” 

I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any  mean  im¬ 
plications  so  far  as  others  are  concerned, 
but  I  am  merely  stating  it  as  a  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  said  he  will  submit  a 
revised  GATT,  if  he  can  achieve  it,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  How  is 
that  reflected  in  the  question  as  to  the 
length  of  the  extension? 

Starting  in  1948,  the  Senate  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  new  existence  of  GATT, 
and  wrote  the  following  into  its  report 
recommending  an  extension. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKLN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  other  side,  and  I  understood  they 
desired  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  or¬ 
dered,  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Gore] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Back  in  1948  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  this  to 
say  about  GATT: 

In  reporting  out  this  bill  your  committee 
reserves  questions  such  as  those  posed  by  al¬ 
legations  that  the  authority  conferred  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  either  by  incorporation  of  general 
regulatory  provisions  in  the  multilateral 
trade  agreement  recently  concluded  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  or  otherwise.  Many  of  these  regulatory 
provisions  duplicate  provisions  in  the  Ha- 
bana  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization — 

At  this  point  I  might  interpolate  to 
say  that  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  before  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  came  into  power  told  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  that  they  would 
no  longer  press  for  an  international  trade 
agreement.  However,  the  GATT  con¬ 
tains  the  heart  provisions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization  Charter. 
So,  as  I  say,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  without  regard  to 
party,  said,  “We  have  got  to  take  a  look 
at  this.”  Now  to  continue  the  excerpt 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee’s 
report  of  1948 — 

for  an  international  trade  organization  and 
therefore  a  consideration  wifi  be  given  these 


matters  when  the  Habana  Charter  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress.  If  the  United  States 
accepts  membership  in  the  International 
Trade  Organization  broad  statutory  changes 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  effectively  en¬ 
gagements  that  would  follow  from  this  coun¬ 
try’s  acceptance  of  membership  in  that  or¬ 
ganization.  This  approaching  decision  re¬ 
specting  membership  in  the  International 
Trade  Organization  is  a  strong  reason  for 
not  extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  beyond  June  30,  1949. 

That  is  the  main  reason  for  the  1-year 
extension,  because  members  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  GATT  before  them  so  that  we 
could  say  either,  “Yes;  we  will  take  it,” 
or  “No;  we  won’t  take  it.”  That  is  the 
present  reason. 

I  may  say  that  in  1948  at  the  time  the 
report  from  which  I  have  just  read  was 
written,  there  was  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gress.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  in  1949  submitted 
on  the  floor  a  report  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  which  stated,  in  part: 

In  reporting  this  bill  your  committee 
would  emphasize  that  its  enactment  is  not 
intended  to  commit  the  Congress  on  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  incorporation  of  general  reg¬ 
ulatory  provisions  in  the  multilateral  trade 
agreement  recently  concluded  at  Geneva  or 
on  any  other  aspect  of  our  foreign-trade 
program.  No  doubt  full  consideration  will 
be  given  these  matters  when  the  Habana 
charter  for  an  international  trade  organi¬ 
zation  is  presented  to  the  Congress. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  again  that  the 
International  Trade  Organization  was 
abandoned. 

A  Mr.  Thorp,  then  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  at  some  international  meeting 
which  I  think  had  to  do  with  our  Moroc¬ 
can  treaty  and  the  kind  of  treatment  our 
servicemen  were  getting  over  there, 
made  an  affidavit  that  Congress  had  ap¬ 
proved  GATT.  From  that  time  on,  with 
no  objection  in  the  committee,  we  put  in 
the  law  a  statement  that  GATT  was  nei¬ 
ther  approved  nor  disapproved.  We  did 
so  at  that  time;  we  did  it  in  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  83d  Congress ;  and  we  did  the 
same  thing  yesterday. 

Not  enough  has  been  said  about 
GATT,  and  we  have  always  said  that 
whenever  there  was  a  full-scale  debate 
on  the  subject,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
bring  out  the  facts.  However,  I  should 
like  very  briefly  to  tell  some  of  the  as¬ 
pects  about  which  we  should  be  think¬ 
ing,  and  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  period  for  which  the  reciprocal 
trade  acts  should  be  extended.  If 
GATT  is  resolved  one  way,  it  would  lead 
us  to  extensions  for  a  certain  period  of 
time;  if  GATT  is  resolved  another  way, 
there  might  be  other  types  of  exten¬ 
sions.  An  extension  of  1  year  will  give 
us  enough  time  to  study  the  results,  be¬ 
cause  the  State  Department  is  working 
on  the  subject  and  has  assured  us  there 
will  be  action. 

Of  32  members  of  GATT,  this  country 
has  1  vote.  I  suggest  that  our  country 
has  an  interest  which  is  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  all  other  countries  which  have 
signed  GATT.  They  are  all  interested 
in  getting  the  lowest  possible  tariff  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  the  highest 
possible  tariffs  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  They  are  protecting  their  in¬ 
terests,  as  we  should  be  protecting  ours. 
By  a  majority,  or  a  two-thirds  vote,  this 


executive  agreement,  which  the  Congress 
has  never  passed  upon,  can  do  a  vast 
number  of  things.  It  can  add  to  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States  in  trade  matters,  without  submit¬ 
ting  anything  to  Congress. 

It  can  impair  or  destroy  the  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  the  United  States  is 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  international  law. 

Now  let  me  state  some  of  the  specific 
powers  of  the  contracting  parties,  un¬ 
der  the  general  agreement  on  trade  and 
tariffs  some  of  the  powers  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  some  of  the  things  that 
may  be  done  by  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  votes — 32  in  all,  of 
which  we  would  have  only  1  vote. 

Mr.  President,  may  there  be  order  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  temperamental  fellow  who  expects 
the  Chamber  to  fall  into  silence  when  he 
speaks;  but  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
hear  myself  speak,  even  if  no  one  else 
is  able  to  hear  me.  [Laughter.] 

Under  article  XXIII  of  GATT,  by  a 
majority  vote,  the  contracting  parties 
are  authorized  to  suspend  any  conces¬ 
sions  or  obligations  of  a  complaining 
party. 

Under  article  XXV,  paragraph  5  (a) 
of  the  general  agreement,  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  are  permitted  to  waive  any 
obligation  imposed  upon  a  party  to  the 
agreement,  in  any  circumstances  deemed 
exceptional  by  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties.  The  only  limitation  on  this  power 
is  that  such  a  decision  must  be  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  and  that  such  a  majority  shall  com¬ 
prise  more  than  half  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  agreement, 
who  may  waive  such  an  obligation?  The 
contracting  parties  may  do  so.  They 
may  do  so  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and 
we  would  have  only  one  vote. 

Under  article  II,  paragraph  6  (a) ,  the 
contracting  parties  may  also  engage  in 
devaluations  of  currencies.  That  may 
be  done  by  the  contracting  parties,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  32  nations;  and  in 
that  connection  the  United  States  would 
have  only  one  vote;  and  each  of  the  32 
nations  has  interests  which  may  be  ad¬ 
verse  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

By  a  majority  vote,  the  same  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  in  agreement  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  must  for¬ 
mulate  rules  governing  the  conversion 
of  currencies — a  very,  very  important 
matter.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  country 
to  control  the  convertibility  rates  for 
currencies,  no  matter  what  may  be  done 
by  way  of  tariff  enactment,  that  coun¬ 
try  can  bring  about  most  any  tariff  re¬ 
sult  it  wishes. 

In  article  XI  is  found  a  general  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  use  of  quotas  and 
similar  quantitative  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  or  exports,  with  certain  exceptions. 
If  the  contracting  parties  should  decide 
that  a  certain  quantitative  restriction — 
perhaps  a  quota  arrangement  made  by 
some  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
possibly  by  the  United  States — is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  way  a  majority  of 
the  contracting  parties  like,  they  will  de- 
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cide  the  question.  We  might  suffer  se¬ 
riously. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  by  a  majority 
vote  the  contracting  parties  could  de¬ 
termine  which  nations  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  affected  by  proposed  protective 
measures.  That  determination  could 
be  made  by  majority  vote.  The  con¬ 
tracting  parties  could  thus  resolve  all 
the  issues  against  us,  or  they  could  re¬ 
solve  them  for  us.  Those  decisions 
could  be  made  by  a  majority  vote,  in 
connection  with  which  the  United  States 
would  have  only  one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an 
entire  list  of  various  items  of  the  sort 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  However, 
I  shall  not  read  to  the  Senate  the  whole 
list,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  belabor  the 
point. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  made  1-  or 
2-year  extensions.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  doing  that.  We  have 
made  1-year  extensions  because  we  were 
waiting  for  GATT  to  come  before  the 
Congress,  so  we  could  decide  what  parts 
of  that  agreement  are  acceptable  to  us 
and  what  parts  are  not  acceptable  to  us, 
so  we  could  know  how  to  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  our  trade  program.  That 
has  been  the  main  purpose. 

Now  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  GATT.  Of  course, 
what  the  President  may  negotiate  with 
foreign  countries  may  or  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  us.  Certainly  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  has  the  constitutional  duty 
and  right  of  looking  after  all  questions 
of  our  trade  and  commerce  and  of  look¬ 
ing  after  the  value  of  our  own,  and  for¬ 
eign  money  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
United  States,  has  a  right  to  look  at 
GATT,  and  then  to  say,  “Yes,  we  like 
this”  or  “we  do  not  like  that,  and  we  are 
in  favor  of  changing  it  this  way  or  that 
way  or  the  other  way.” 

At  least  we  shall  have  that  chance, 
whereas  we  have  not  previously  had  it. 
Again  and  again,  1-year  extensions  have 
been  made,  so  that  we  could  clear  up  the 
matter.  That  has  been  the  reason  for 
the  1-year  extensions.  It  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  present  proposed  1-year 
extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Burke].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  FREAR  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Cafehart],  the  junior  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burke],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  also  that  on  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
£Mr.  Morse],  who  is  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 32 


Anderson 

Hennings 

Long 

Byrd 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Chavez 

Holland 

Mansfield 

Clements 

Humphrey 

Maybank 

Daniel 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Fulbright 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Gillette 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Hayden 

Lennon 

NAYS — 45 

Aiken 

Ferguson 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Flanders 

Neely 

Beall 

George 

Pas tore 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Payne 

Bowring 

Hendrickson 

Potter 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bush 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Kilgore 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Langer 

Thye 

Cordon 

Malone 

Upton 

Dirksen 

Martin 

Watkins 

Duff 

McCarran 

Welker 

Dworshak 

Millikin 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bricker 

Frear 

McClellan 

Burke 

Green 

Morse 

Butler,  Md. 

Ives 

Russell 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Symington 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Young 

June  2b 

So  the  amendment  offered  hy  Mr.  Gore 
for  himself  and  other  Senators  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett],  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  Malone],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak],  the 
Senator  fromNorth  Dakota  [Mr.  Young], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and 
myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  without  being  read? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt 
for  himself  and  other  Senators  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  1  add  the  following  section  2: 

“Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d 
Cong.  1st  sess.)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof, 
reading  as  follows: 

“‘(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  7,  sec.  624) ,  are  here¬ 
by  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

. Sec.  22.  (a)  Whenever  any  article  or 

articles  are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  the  national  objective 
of  achieving  full  parity  prices  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  in 
the  domestic  market  place,  or  any  program 
or  operation  undertaken  under  this  title  or 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public 
Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved 
August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  any  loan, 
purchase,  or  other  program  or  operation  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  any  agency  operating  under  its  direction 
with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  thereof,  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  with  respect  to 
which  any  such  program  or  operation  is  be¬ 
ing  undertaken,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  and  any  interested  party  may,  petition 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
an  immediate  investigation.  Upon  receipt 
of  any  such  petition  an  immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  which  shall  give  prece¬ 
dence  to  investigations  under  this  section  to 
determine  such  facts.  Such  investigations 
shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hearing  to  interested  parties,  and 
shall  be  conducted  subject  to  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  specify. 
The  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  and  pub¬ 
lish  its  report  to  the  President  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
6  months  after  the  day  on  which  a  petition 
for  investigation  was  filed. 

“  ‘  “(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  reports 
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to  the  President  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall,  within  30  days  by  proclamation  im¬ 
pose  such  fees  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad 
valorem  or  such  quantitative  limitations  on 
any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump¬ 
tion  as  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found  and 
declared  in  its  report  to  be  necessary  in 
order  that  the  entry  of  such  article  or  articles 
will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective, 
or  materially  interfere  with  the  national 
objective  of  achieving  full  parity  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  there¬ 
of,  in  the  domestic  market  place,  or  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  operation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  reduce  susbtantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  such  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  with  respect 
to  which  any  such  program  or  operation  is 
being  undertaken :  Provided,  That  no  procla¬ 
mation  under  this  section  shall  impose  any 
limitation  on  the  total  quantity  of  any 
article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
which  reduces  such  permissible  total  quan¬ 
tity  to  proportionately  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  such  article  or 
articles  which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  a 
representative  period  as  determined  by  the 
Tariff  Commission:  And  provided  further. 
That  in  designating  any  article  or  articles, 
the  Tariff  Commission  may  describe  them  by 
physical  qualities,  value,  or  use,  or  upon  such 
other  basis  as  it  shall  determine.”  ’  “ 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  inquired  as  to 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  We  expect  to  continue  this  evening 
with  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill,  and  to  vote  on  such  amendments  as 
are  pending  or  may  be  offered,  so  I  hope 
Senators  will  hold  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  and  remain  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  so  that  we  may 
complete  action  on  the  bill  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundx]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  which 
has  been  before  the  Senate  a  great  many 
times,  and  with  which  my  colleagues  are 
thoroughly  conversant. 

The  amendment  we  propose  merely 
represents  language  which  strengthens 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  farm 
legislation  and  reciprocal-trade  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  great  many  years.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  operative  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  intent  I  am  sure  Congress  had 
at  the  time  section  22  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  intent  Congress  had  a  year 
ago  when  some  minor  strengthening 
language  was  added  to  that  section. 

We  can  point  to  some  very  good  au¬ 
thority  for  the  amendment  we  have  of¬ 
fered.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  a  year  ago  appeared  before  a 
number  of  congressional  committees  and 
discussed  the  relative  merits  of  section 
22  and  of  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act.  In  discussing  section  22, 
Secretary  Benson  wisely  and  properly 
and  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 


tent  of  the  section  was  considerably 
stronger  and  considerably  more  vital 
than  its  operation  had  indicated,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  section 
as  originally  written  proved  to  be  too 
cumbersome. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  what  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  stated  on  May  6, 1953,  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
He  said : 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  stimula¬ 
tion  of  imports  can  impose  an  intolerable 
burden  on  a  price  support  program,  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  This  section  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas  or  import 
fees  whenever  imports  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  price  support  of  marketing 
order  program.  This  is  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion. 

He  indicated  that  under  that  perma¬ 
nent  legislation  only  5  investigations  had 
been  instituted  during  a  period  of  17 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  repeatedly 
producers  of  one  product  or  another  had 
urged  that  there  be  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  commodities  in  which  they  were 
interested.  During  the  past  year  an  in¬ 
crease  has  been  made  in  the  number  of 
these  investigations,  and  I  believe  now 
the  number  is  approximately  10. 

On  May  6,  1953,  Secretary  Benson 
went  on  to  say: 

Section  22  requires  that  imports  of  such 
commodities  shall  be  limited  to  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
will  not  ( 1 )  impair  or  reduce  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  below  current  levels  or  such  higher 
levels  as  deemed  desirable;  (2)  interfere  with 
orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing;  or 
(3)  result  in  an  unnecessary  burden  or  ex¬ 
penditure  under  a  price  support  program. 

Secretary  Benson  proceeded  to  discuss 
section  104  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  which  he  was  then  proposing 
should  be  allowed  to  expire,  because  at 
that  time  he  felt,  as  I  am  sure  he  feels 
now,  that  section  22  could  be  properly 
strengthened  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  wrote 
section  104  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

However,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
section  104  expired  with  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  Therefore,  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  producers  had  up  to 
a  year  ago  is  no  longer  operating  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  threat  of  foreign 
imports  from  low-cost  production  areas. 

Secretary  Benson  recognized  the  need 
for  strengthening  section  22,  because  on 
the  same  day  he  testified  as  follows : 

Section.  22  can  be  made  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  by  improved  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  and  by  supplementing  it  with  au¬ 
thority,  in  an  emergency  to  impose  the  quo¬ 
tas  or  import  fees  within  the  limits  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  section  *  *  *.  So  strengthened, 
section  22  would  assure  the  protection  of 
the  Department’s  price -support  and  other 
programs  against  interference  or  nullifica¬ 
tion  by  the  distortions  in  international 
trade  which  such  programs  are  likely  to 
create. 

With  the  strengthening  of  section  22  there 
will  be  no  need  for  extension  of  section  104. 
The  strengthening  of  section  22  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  expedited  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  and  by  separate  legislative  action. 

It  is  that  separate  legislative  action 
in  which  those  of  us  who  have  offered 
the  pending  amendment  are  joined  in 
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an  effort  to  have  added  now  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  place. 

Section  104  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
law.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  we 
have  to  meet  this  particular  problem, 
at  the  proper  place,  and  in  the  proper 
way. 

The  pending  amendment  would  bring 
about  two  primary  results.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  strengthen  section  22  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  interested  par¬ 
ties  to  petition  the  Tariff  Commission 
directly  to  make  an  investigation  when¬ 
ever  any  article  or  articles  are  being 
imported  or  are  practically  certain  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  in¬ 
effective,  or  materially  interfere  with  the 
national  objective  of  achieving  full  par¬ 
ity  prices  for  agricultural  commodities, 
or  products  thereof,  in  the  domestic 
marketplace. 

The  Tariff  Commission  must  then 
publish  its  report  to  the  President  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  strength¬ 
ening  section  22  is  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  within  30  days  after  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  has  reported  to  the 
President — now  it  is  90  days  from  the 
time  the  Tariff  Commission  undertakes 
its  work — the  President  shall  by  proc¬ 
lamation  impose  such  fees  or  import 
quotas  as  have  been  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  section  22. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  President,  that  is  all 
the  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish.  It 
does,  however,  make  effective  a  price- 
support  program  for  agriculture. 

I  believe  there  is  little,  if  any.  argument 
among  us  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  price- 
support  program  for  agriculture — and 
we  all  recognize  we  must  have  it,  even 
though  we  fall  into  two  or  three  separate 
camps  as  to  the  nature  or  type  of  the 
price-support  program  which  should  be 
maintained — and  whether  we  finally 
settle  on  stabilized  price  supports  at  90 
percent,  or  unstable  price  supports  rang¬ 
ing  from  75  to  90  percent,  or  from  60 
percent  to  100  percent,  or  any  other  kind 
of  price-support  program,  if  the  price- 
support  program  is  to  work  successfully 
it  must  be  a  price-support  program  for 
American  agriculture,  for  American 
farmers,  and  for  American  farm 
products. 

I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  be  so  thoroughly 
optimistic,  or  so  self-confident  in  the 
prowess  of  Uncle  Sam,  as  to  say  that 
we  can  maintain  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  which  pegs  the  price  of  every  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  produced  in  any  area 
of  the  world. 

Without  a  provision  in  section  22  to 
afford  reasonable  protection  against  the 
flood  of  imports  which  might  otherwise 
come  in,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  having  to  provide  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  all  the  commodities  raised  in 
foreign  lands  which  are  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  if  any  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  operate  successfully,  without 
at  the  same  time  jeopardizing  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  America,  and  without  increas- 
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ing  the  surpluses,  about  which  we  are 
now  worried,  it  is  essential  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  and  the  machinery 
whereby,  under  certain  circumstances, 
we  can  exclude  the  onrush  of  foreign 
agricultural  products. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  other  reasons 
besides  the  interest  we  have  in  a  sound 
farm  program  and  the  interest  we  have 
in  protecting  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  impel  thoughtful 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  amendment  we 
have  offered.  One  reason  is  that  un¬ 
less  we  provide  some  machinery  and 
some  means  whereby,  by  adequate  tariff 
protection  and  quotas  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  keep  out  the  flood  of 
foreign  agricultural  products,  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  the  unhappy  and  in¬ 
congruous  position  of  providing  in  the 
American  market  a  magnet  so  strong 
and  so  attractive  that  it  will  pull  from 
foreign  lands,  which  need  food  and  fibers 
worse  than  we  do,  the  products  of  the 
soil,  to  be  dumped  upon  our  surpluses, 
in  order  to  get  that  attractive  price. 

Actually  we  tend  to  impoverish  other 
countries  of  the  world  when  we  establish 
too  attractive  a  market  which  they  can 
enter  without  any  limitations  whatso¬ 
ever.  So  we  wind  up  doing  this,  Mr. 
President:  We  attract  other  countries, 
which  need  food  and  fiber  more  than  we 
do,  we  purchase  products  which  we  do 
not  need  and  cannot  use  and  which  we 
stockpile,  and  then,  finding  ourselves 
with  these  surpluses  on  our  hands,  we 
follow  a  program  of  giving  away  to  some 
foreign  countries  the  foods  and  fibers  we 
have  taken  from  other  foreign  countries 
which  need  them  just  as  badly  as  do  the 
countries  to  which  we  ultimately  give 
them. 

So  it  seems  that  we  need  this  kind  of 
protective  legislation  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  operate  successfully  and  on  a 
solvent  basis. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  notice  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Record  we  imported,  from 
July  1,  1952,  to  December  30,  1952, 
1,304,000  bushels  of  rye;  that  from  July 
1,  1953,  to  December  30,  1953,  we  im¬ 
ported  11,512,000  bushels;  that  in  1952, 
for  the  6  months,  we  imported  30,524,000 
bushels  of  oats,  and  from  July  1  to 
December  30,  1953,  we  imported  40,414,- 
000  bushels  of  oats. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  explain 
how  his  amendment  would  remedy  that 
situation? 

With  reference  to  rye,  we  imported 
from  Canada  more  than  half  the  total 
crop  we  raise  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  correct;  and  he  realizes, 
too,  that  in  his  State  and  in  my  State, 
under  the  crop  allotment  program,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  plant  rye  on  much 
of  the  acreage  which  is  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  for  wheat.  The  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  price 
program  for  rye  and  to  exclude  sufficient 
foreign  rye  so  that  our  producers  could 
produce  rye  as  they  did  in  former  years. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  amendment  is 
offered  to  cut  down  the  period  of  time 
within  which  the  President  could  render 
a  decision - 


Mr.  MUNDT.  We  ultimately  got  a 
decision  as  to  rye,  but  it  came  late,  after 
much  of  the  damage  had  already  been 
done.  The  amendment  would  have  en¬ 
abled  the  producers  of  rye,  whenever 
there  should  be  an  imminent  danger,  to 
carry  their  appeal  direct  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which,  after  60  days,  could 
make  a  finding,  and  the  President  would 
have  to  act  within  30  days. 

Mr.  LANGER.  There  was  a  hearing 
before  the  Antimonopoly  Subcommittee, 
and  we  tried  for  many,  many  months  to 
stop  the  importation  of  certain  products 
from  Canada,  but  we  got  exactly  no¬ 
where  under  the  old  law.  I  am  curious 
to  know  how  much  time  will  be  saved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  cut  down  the 
time  for  an  almost  interminable  delay  to 
a  maximum  delay  of  90  days. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  can  be 
certain  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  support 
the  amendment.  More  than  that,  I 
should  like  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees  a  year  ago  with  reference  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  taking  effective  leader¬ 
ship  in  offering  this  amendment  which 
I  think  appeals  to  anyone  who  has  been 
studying  the  agricultural  situation  in 
this  country. 

I  note  that  the  first  part  of  section  22 
(a)  refers  specifically  to  any  program  or 
operation  undertaken,  and  then  says  “or 
any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program  or 
operation  undertaken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.” 

My  colleague  will  remember  that  a 
year  or  so  ago  some  New  Zealand  beef 
entered  this  country,  and  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  that  beef  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  undertook  a  program 
of  buying  cows  and  canning  them  and 
placing  them  under  the  program.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  feel  that  the 
language,  as  it  appears  in  lines  11  and 
12,  on  page  2,  would  be  sufficiently  inclu¬ 
sive  to  meet  such  a  situation  as  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  certainly  be 
my  interpretation  and  understanding 
that  it  would.  I  am  glad  my  colleague 
pointed  out  the  specific  illustration  of 
the  New  Zealand  beef  importation. 
Such  importations  affect  the  whole  price- 
support  program.  Coming  as  he  does, 
from  one  of  the  greatest  cattle-produc¬ 
ing  areas  in  one  of  the  greatest  cattle- 
producing  States  of  the  Union,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  well  recalls  that 
the  program  never  got  underway.  It 
began  to  slow  up  farm  prices,  so  far  as 
beef  was  concerned.  It  would  have  been 
much  easier  if  we  had  had  this  kind  of 
legislation  which  would  have  excluded 
that  type  of  importation. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  would  insure 
speedier  action  on  the  part  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  While  I  suspect  that  with 
the  flood  of  problems  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  investigations  by  it  may 


take  time,  the  amendment  is  certainly 
a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  does  not  particularly 
change  the  mechanics,  except  that  from 
now  on  we  will  be  able  to  lock  the  door 
before  the  horse  is  stolen,  instead  of 
afterward. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  about  the  amendment. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  deals  only  with 
agricultural  products  which  are  price 
supported  or  under  a  Government  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  Congress  has  twice  acted 
on  a  similar  amendment  which  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

It  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  general 
program.  It  deals  with  a  specific  type 
of  agricultural  products,  and  it  deals  with 
the  foreign  situation - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  he  has  used  all  but  3  minutes 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
time  past  when  some  of  these  things 
have  happened,  in  connection  with  the 
wool  situation,  for  instance,  the  old 
cumbersome  procedure  used  to  take  a 
year  or  18  months,  and  then  it  was  too 
late. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  streamline  the  procedure,  so,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  we  can  lock  the 
door  before  the  horse  is  stolen.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  there  will  not 
be  possibly  cases  which  are  very  serious 
to  segments  of  the  agricultural  industry 
at  the  time  they  occur.  This  sort  of 
amendment  was  anticipated  in  the  first 
Geneva  Conference.  It  was  expected 
that  governments  which  were  spending 
money  in  trying  to  support  agricultural 
programs  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  protect  the  programs  so  they  would 
not  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  some  other 
country  dumping  commodities  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  because  of  an  excess  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  agricultural  product. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  itself  will  be  salutary 
in  other  nations.  They  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  balance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  will  be  fully 
as  helpful  to  foreign  countries  as  it 
will  be  to  us,  because  it  will  enable  them 
to  keep  the  foods  and  fabrics  which  they 
raise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not  directed 
to  any  particular  country.  It  is  merely 
what  we  agreed  upon  in  Geneva,  that 
each  nation  would  have  a  right  to  take 
action  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  essential,  unless 
we  propose  to  put  a  price  floor  under  all 
the  farm  products  of  the  world.  We  can¬ 
not  operate  the  brain  process  fast 
enough  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  amendment  is  that  section  22 
has  never  been  quite  clear,  and  the 
amendment  would  clear  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  amendment 
would  carry  out  the  intent  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  always  had. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  to  make  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  precisely  what  was  intended 
when  section  22  was  adopted? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  in  the  world  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  what  Congress  had  in  mind  from 
the  very  inception. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suggest  that  I  yield 
the  floor  to  some  other  Senator.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  time  limita¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  desires  to  obtain  time  in  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  address  some 
questions  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  10  min¬ 
utes  remaining,  in  case  he  desires  to 
yield  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  try  to  obtain 
some  time  from  my  opponents.  If  there 
is  time  remaining  when  I  have  com¬ 
pleted,  I  will  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  questions. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

.Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  insure  that  the  original  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  adopting  section  22  is  carried 
out. 

If  section  22  was  not  intended  to  be 
mandatory  after  the  Tariff  Commission 
had  made  its  study  and  its  findings,  then 
there  would  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
provision  of  that  character  should  be  on 
the  books. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  price  support  system  for 
agricultural  commodities  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  aboslutely  imperative  that  we 
protect  them  against  foreign  imports 
and  from  the  dumping  of  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  on  the  market, 
thus  destroying  our  price  support  sys¬ 
tem. 

As  I  see  it,  the  amendment  merely 
puts  sufficient  teeth  into  section  22  so 
that  when  the  process  has  been  carried 
through,  and  findings  have  been  made 
that  imports  are  destroying,  or  may 
destroy,  a  price -support  program  in  the 
United  States,  then  an  import  fee  shall 
be  imposed. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.- 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  join  in  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  judge  there  would  be  3  or  4  sig¬ 
nificant  results  from  its  enactment. 

First,  it  would  strike  a  body  blow  to 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  to  the  great  fluid  milk  areas 
of  the  Northeast.  It  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  the  wool  bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  about  2  months  ago,  and 
which,  I  believe,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  wool  growers  and  the  wool 
processors  of  any  of  the  legislation 
which  hase  been  enacted  so  far. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  drive  the  consumers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  use  of  synthetic  fiber  and 
away  from  wool,  just  as  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  past,  and  as  will  happen 
with  increasing  intensity  in  the  future  if 
wool  is  priced  too  high. 

It  would  result  in  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  Canada  and  most  of  our  other 
good  customers,  to  whom  we  export 
fruit,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  farm  products.  It  would  drive 
our  customers  to  other  areas  of  the 
world  to  obtain  the  things  which  they 
need — to  countries  in  which  they  would 
not  be  excluded  from  dealing  to  such  a 
great  extent  as  this  amendment  would 
exclude  them  from  dealing  in  the 
United  States. 

It  would  really  cripple  the  extension 
of  trade  in  American  farm  commodities 
throughout  the  world.  It  might  protect 
a  few  commodities  in  a  restricted  area. 
It  might  prove  of  temporary  benefit  to 
the  producers  of  rye,  barley,  and  wheat 
in  3  or  4  Northwestern  States.  It  would 
hurt  American  agriculture,  particularly 
that  part  of  our  agriculture  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  nonbasics,  which  comprise  77 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
production. 

Aside  from  what  I  have  said,  the 
amendment  probably  is  harmless. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  Horn  California  desire? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  5  minutes 
will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
other  Senators  because  it  is  much  more 
far  reaching  in  its  consequences  than 
appears  at  first  glance. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes  it  would 
make  in  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  which  was  enacted  by 
Congress  only  after  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration: 

First.  It  would  take  away  from  the 
President  any  right  of  independent 
judgment  and  any  power  to  consider  the 
overall  national  interest.  If  the  price  of 
a  commodity  were  below  parity  and 
there  were  any  appreciable  imports,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
request  an  investigation,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
recommend  action,  and  the  President 
would  have  no  power  to  reject  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commission,  even  if 
the  action  should  be  disastrous  to  all 
our  other  national  interests  or  be  far 
more  costly  to  American  agriculture 
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than  is  the  condition  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  correct. 

Second.  It  would  go  far  beyond  the 
present  objective  of  section  22.  By  re¬ 
quiring  action  whenever  imports  prevent 
a  domestic  agricultural  product  from 
selling  at  full  parity,  it  would  vastly  ex¬ 
tend  the  scope  of  the  section  both  in 
concept  and  in  the  commodities  covered. 
It  would  give  notice  to  the  world  that  no 
imports  of  any  agricultural  product 
would  be  permitted  unless  the  domestic 
product  was  selling  at  100  percent  of 
parity.  The  President  would  face  an 
impossible  task  in  trying  to  retain  and 
improve  foreign  markets  for  American 
agricultural  exports. 

Third.  It  would  enthrone  full  parity 
price  as  a  national  objective  and  would 
apply  this  principle  to  every  agricultural 
commodity,  whether  or  not  either  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  administration  has  decided 
on  a  program  to  support  its  price.  In 
the  long  run,  such  a  policy  could  serve 
only  to  mislead  the  American  farmer  into 
uneconomic  production  and  into  the 
accumulation  of  unsalable  surpluses. 

Fourth.  It  would  deprive  not  only  the 
President  but  also  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  of  any  right  to  determine  whether 
an  investigation  is  justified  by  the  known 
facts.  Any  interested  party  could  ask 
for  an  investigation,  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  have  to  act  immediately 
and  give  precedence  to  such  an  investi¬ 
gation. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected, 
and  that  the  Senate,  for  the  reasons  pre¬ 
viously  stated  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  adopt  the  1- 
year  extension  without  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  covers  in  a  brief  way 
each  of  the  points  which  I  had  expected 
to  make,  but  I  wish  to  accentuate  two  of 
them  now. 

First,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
comparison  in  the  Record  between  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  and  the 
sweeping  proposal  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  22,  which  is  carried 
as  section  624  of  title  VII  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  subsec¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

624.  Limitation  on  Imports;  Authority  of 
the  President 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  one  or  more  articles  are 
being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  any  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  commodity  subject  to 
and  with  respect  to  which  any  program  is  in 
operation  under  sections  601-608a.  608b,  608c, 
608d,  612,  613,  614-619,  620,  623,  624,  of  this 
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title  or  sections  590a-590c,  590f-590h,  5901, 
590 j,  590q,  of  title  16,  or  section  612c  of  tliis 
title,  he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  which  shall  give  precedence  to 
investigations  under  this  section  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  facts.  Such  investigation  shall 
be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  interested  parties  and  shall  be 
conducted  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  specify. 

(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such 
fees  on,  or  such  limitations  on  the  total 
quantities  of,  any  article  or  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  -from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  as  he  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  shown  by  such  investigation  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  prescribe  in  order  that  the  entry  of 
such  article  or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere 
with  any  program  or  operation  undertaken, 
or  will  not  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  any  commodity  subject  to  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  any  program  is  in  operation, 
under  sections  601-608,  608a,  608b,  608c, 
608d-612,  613,  614-619,  620,  623,  624  of  this 
title  or  sections  590a-590e,  590f-590h,  590i— 
590q  of  title  16,  or  section  612c  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  total  quantity  of  any  article  which 
may  be  imported  from  any  country  which 
reduces  such  permissible  total  quantity  to 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  such  article  which  was  imported 
from  such  country  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1929,  to  December  31,  1933,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
appear  from  merely  a  casual  reading  of 
the  two  quoted  subsections  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  that  the  law  does  not  relate  to  all 
agricultural  products,  but  clearly  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  those  certain  products 
and  those  programs  which  are  set  up  to 
handle  the  same  products  which  are 
subject  to  price-support  programs  or 
marketing-agreement  programs,  or  oth¬ 
er  deliberately  organized  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  repeat,  the  present  law  does  not  seek 
to  embrace  all  agricultural  commodities, 
but  is  devoted  only  to  the  effort  to  try 
to  protect  actual  programs  entered  into 
by  our  Government  either  under  price- 
support  structures  or  under  marketing - 
agreement  structures.  In  other  words, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  vastly 
enlarge  the  scope  and  number  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  which  are 
sought  to  be  embraced  by  the  law,  and 
would  cover  all  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  would  posi¬ 
tively  destroy  the  incentive  to  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  marketing  agreements  and  of 
other  facilities  set  up  under  our  present 
law,  by  giving  them  the  full  benefit  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  regardless  of 
whether  they  had  done  anything  for 
themselves  to  improve  the  status  of  their 
products.  Furthermore,  instead  of  sim¬ 
ply  trying  to  preserve  a  price -support 
structure  which  might  be  set  at  90,  75, 
or  85  percent,  this  would  make  the  pro¬ 
tected  goal  100  percent  of  parity,  and 
it  states,  for  the  information  of  all  who 
care  to  read,  that  the  real  objective  of 
all  our  agricultural  laws  is.  100  percent 


of  parity  in  the  market  place  for  every 
commodity,  although  every  person  who 
knows  anything  about  our  agricultural 
laws  knows  that  most  of  our  commodities 
are  not  even  covered  by  price  supports 
or  marketing  agreements.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  positively  misleading,  and  seems 
to  intend  to  write  into  law  something 
which  would  destroy  the  initiative  of 
farmers  to  protect  themselves,  and  would 
have  us  shooting  at  a  star  of  100  percent 
of  parity.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
be  serving  notice  to  the  world  that  we 
intend  to  give  all  of  our  agricultural 
products  100  percent  of  parity  whether 
or  not  the  farmers  are  doing  anything 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and,  further,  that  we  propose  to 
shut  out  all  competing  products  up  to 
the  extent  of  imposing  a  50-percent  im¬ 
port  tax  or  cutting  off  imports  of  certain 
products  that  we  might  wish  to  cut  off 
by  the  imposition  of  quotas.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  amendment  is  even 
slightly  in  accord  with  the  way  in  which 
we  approach  agricultural  problems  un¬ 
der  our  law,  or  with  sound  policy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  heavily 
dcf  edited 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Up¬ 
ton  in  the  chair).  Is  further  time  re¬ 
quested? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  in  or¬ 
der  if  no  further  time  is  requested  for 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
remaining  time  is  yielded,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

Is  the  time  waived?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  offer  his  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  on  page  2,  in  lines  18  and  19,  I 
propose  to  strike  out  the  words  “and  any 
interested  party  may”,  together  with  the 
commas  before  and  after  that  clause. 

I  should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
my  colleague,  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  say  to  him  it  occurs  to  me 
that  to  make  it  possible  for  any  inter¬ 
ested  party  to  require  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  an  investigation  might 
burden  the  Tariff  Commission  with  an 
undue  number  of  investigations,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  it  to  proceed 
promptly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
proceding  further,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Mundt,  on  page  2,  in  lines 
18  and  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 


the  words  “and  any  interested  party 
may.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  gave  some  thought  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  point  raised  by  my  colleague.  We 
recognize  that  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  is  the  arbitrator  in  the  case. 
It  determines  whether  or  not  a  person 
does  have  an  adequate  interest  in  order 
to  qualify  as  an  interested  party,  so 
that  the  Commission  can  prevent  any 
capricious  request  from  being  made  by 
someone  who  simply  steps  in  without  a 
legitimate  interest.  The  only  reason 
why  the  particular  language  sought  to 
be  stricken  out  was  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  was  in  order  that  a  great 
trade  organization,  as,  for  example,  the 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  or  a  farm¬ 
ers’  organization,  or  a  group  of  interested 
producers,  could  have  a  sort  of  con¬ 
trolling  power  over  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  event  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  Secretary  might  be  slow  to  act  or 
might  delay  action. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  speed  up  the  day  of  decision.  It 
gives  such  organizations  a  sort  of  police 
power,  because  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  does  not  act,  representatives  of 
such  organizations  may  go  directly  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  If  the 
organizations  could  establish  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  their  interest,  and  show  that 
their  interest  was  a  sizable  one,  and 
pressing  enough  for  immediate  action, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
would  then  act. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  I  was  saying  during  my 
discussion  with  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  realize  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  expedite  action;  but 
the  provision  contains  the  bothersome 
inclusion  of  the  right  of  any  interested 
party  to  petition  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  an  immediate  investigation. 
The  amendment  then  provides  that  upon 
the  receipt  of  any  such  petition,  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  shall  be  made.  It 
also  provides  that  the  investigation  shall 
be  made  after  due  notice  to  interested 
parties  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  make  and  pub¬ 
lish  its  report  to  the  President  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  60  days  after  the  day  on 
which  a  petition  for  investigation  was 
filed.  That  provision  could  so  burden  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  make  reports  within 
60  days. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Except  that  if  an  inter¬ 
ested  party  makes  the  request  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  it 
is  a  legitimate  request,  the  Commission 
has  the  option  of  deciding  which  peti¬ 
tions  it  is  going  to  consider,  by  taking 
into  account  whether  the  interest  is  siz¬ 
able  enough,  of  enough  substance,  and 
of  enough  direct  interest  to  warrant  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Commission.  I  would 
say  that  in  the  main  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  sense  the  situation 
and  act  in  conformity  with  the  law;  but 
there  have  been  many  delays  during  the 
course  of  the  years.  Only  five  cases  were 
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1951, 

heard  in  the  preceding  administration. 
With  Mr.  Benson  as  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  there  were  as  many  cases  heard 
last  year  as  were  heard  in  the  entire 
preceding  17  years.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  wise  safeguard  to  give  our  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  the  same  right  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Tariff  Commission  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  for  other  citizens  to 
petition  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  entire  time  which  has 
been  permitted  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  but  I  suggest  that 
if  there  is  given  to  any  interested  party 
the  right  to  require  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  immediately  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  will  place  an  undue  burden  upon 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mi*.  MUNDT.  A  party  could  not  re¬ 
quire  the  Commission  to  act;  he  could 
petition  it.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would  have  the  right  to  turn  down  the 
petition.  On  line  18  on  page  2  of  the 
proposed  amendment  it  is  provided  that 
a  person  may  petition  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  an  immediate  inves¬ 
tigation.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  Commission  has  to  act 
in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the 
petitioner.  The  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  has  control  of  the  tariffs, 
and  it  can  decide  to  which  petitions  for 
investigations  it  will  give  priority,  which 
ones  have  the  greatest  importance.  I 
think  the  amendment  would  leave  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
have  to  make  the  final  decision  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  CASE.  Even  if  we  omit  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  my  amendment  seeks  to 
strike,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  the  petition.  It 
provides  that  upon  a  certain  condition 
arising,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  “petition  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

I  think  the  following  sentence  then 
would  place  upon  the  Tariff  Commission 
a  rather  heavy  burden: 

Upon  receipt  of  any  such  petition  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  shall  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission — 

And  although  it — 

shall  give  precedence  to  investigations  under 
this  section  to  determine  such  facts — 

Apparently  the  amendment  does  not 
give  authority  for  the  petitions  to  be 
thrown  out  or  disregarded. 

Therefore,  I  hope  my  amendment  to 
my  colleague’s  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  to  the  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  on  be¬ 


half  of  himself  and  other  Senators.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burke],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Lennon],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Caralina  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  announce  also  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 


nays  52,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 23 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

McCarran 

Barrett 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case 

Langer 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Welker 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 52 

Aiken 

George 

MiHikin 

Beall 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bowring 

Green 

Neely 

Bridges 

Hendrickson 

Pastors 

Bush 

Hennings 

Payne 

Byrd 

Hickenlooper 

Potter 

Carlson 

Hill 

Purtell 

Clements 

Holland 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Duff 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

EUender 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Ferguson 

Lehman 

Upton 

Flanders 

Long 

Williams 

Frear 

Martin 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Bricker 

Burke 

Butler,  Md. 

Capehart 

Chavez 

Eastland 

Ervin 


Gillette 

Hayden 

Ives 

Jenner 

Kerr 

Lennon 

McCarthy 


McClellan 

Morse 

Russell 

Symington 

Wiley 

Young 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mundt,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
offer  the  amendment  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  amend¬ 
ment  read? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  amendment  was 
printed  in  the  Record  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  with¬ 
out  reading. 

Mr.  Malone’s  amendment  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

“That  as  used  in  this  act  the  term  ‘strate¬ 
gic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  mate¬ 
rials’  means  any  metal  or  mineral  ore  or  con¬ 
centrate  not  fabricated  into  finished  form, 
and  any  other  material,  which  is  determined 
to  be  strategic  or  critical  under  section  2  (a) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act. 

“Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  develop  and  promote  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  strategic  and  critical  metals, 
minerals,  and  materials  within  the  United 
States  so  that  such  metals,  minerals,  and 
materials  will  be  available  to  the  Nation  in 
time  of  war  and  to  relieve  the  United  States 
from  dependency  upon  foreign  areas  for  such 
strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and 
materials,  the  transportation  of  which  in 
time  of  war  would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 
It  is  necesary  and  essential  that  a  proper 
economic  climate  be  created  or  exist  to 
encourage  the  development  and  production 
of  our  strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals, 
and  materials.  Such  economic  climate  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  going 
concern  critical  minerals  and  materials  in¬ 
dustry  within  the  United  States  in  time  of 
peace  which  can  supply  the  Nation  with  such 
strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and 
materials  in  time  of  war.  To  create  such 
favorable  economic  climate  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  other  objectives  of  this  act  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reestablish  a  principle  in 
the  regulation  of  import  duties  on  strategic 
and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  materials 
to  provide  for  fair  and  reasonable  compe¬ 
tition  between  foreign  producers  and  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Materials 
Authority,  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Authority) ,  which  shall  have 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  with  respect 
to  any  strategic  and  critical  metal,  mineral, 
and  material  whenever  the  Authority  certi¬ 
fies  that  such  strategic  and  critical  metal, 
mineral,  or  material  requires  relief  as  au¬ 
thorized  herein. 

“(b)  The  Authority  may,  subject  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  appoint  such  employees 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act  and  shall  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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“(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  4.  All  powers  vested  in,  delegated  to, 
or  otherwise  properly  exercisable  by  the 
President  or  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  strategic 
and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  materials, 
are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  shall  be  exer¬ 
cisable  by  the  Authority,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  the  right  to  invoke  the  various 
escape  clauses,  reservations,  and  options 
therein  contained,  and  to  exercise  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  any  rights  or  privileges 
therein  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Authority  is  authorized 
and  directed  from  time  to  time,  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  herein  provided,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  establish  import  duties  upon 
strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  or 
other  materials,  which  will  provide  for  fair 
and  reasonable  competition  between  domes¬ 
tic  articles  and  like  or  similar  foreign  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  principal  market  or  markets  of 
the  United  States.  A  foreign  article  shall 
be  considered  as  providing  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  competition  to  United  States  producers 
of  a  like  or  similar  article  if  the  Authority 
finds  as  a  fact  that  the  landed  duty  paid 
price  of  the  foreign  article  in  the  principal 
market  or  markets  in  the  United  States  is 
a  fair  price,  including  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  importers,  and  is  not  substantially  below 
the  price,  including  a  reasonable  profit  for 
domestic  producers,  at  which  the  like  or 
similar  domestic  articles  can  be  offered  to 
consumers  of  the  same  class  by  the  domestic 
industry  in  the  principal  market  or  markets 
in  the  United  States. 

“(b)  In  determining  whether  the  landed 
duty  paid  price  of  a  foreign  article,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fair  profit  for  the  importers,  is,  and 
may  continue  to  be,  a  fair  price  under  sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Authority 
shall  take  into  consideration,  insofar  as  it 
finds  it  practicable — 

“  ( 1 )  the  lowest,  highest,  average,  and  me¬ 
dium  landed  duty  paid  price  of  the  article 
from  foreign  countries  offering  substantial 
competition; 

“(2)  any  change  that  may  occur  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  foreign  countries  either  by  reason  of 
devaluation  or  because  of  a  serious  unbal¬ 
ance  of  international  payments; 

"(3)  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  de¬ 
signed  substantially  to  increase  exports  to 
the  United  States  by  selling  at  unreason¬ 
ably  low  and  uneconomic  prices  to  secure 
additional  dollar  credits; 

“(4)  increases  or  decreases  of  domestic 
production  and  of  imports  on  the  basis  of 
both  unit  volume  of  articles  produced  and 
articles  imported,  and  the  respective  per¬ 
centages  of  each; 

“(5)  the  actual  and  potential  future  ra¬ 
tion  of  volume  and  value  of  imports  to 
volume  and  value  of  production,  respectively; 

“(6)  the  probable  extent  and  duration  of 
changes  in  production  costs  and  practices; 
and 

“(7)  the  degree  to  which  normal  cost  rela¬ 
tionships  may  be  affected  by  grants,  sub¬ 
sidies  (effected  through  multiple  rates  of 
export  exchange,  or  otherwise) ,  excises,  ex¬ 
port  taxes,  or  other  taxes,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  country  of  origin;  and  any  other  factors 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  appear  likely  to  affect  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  competitive  relationships. 

“(c)  Decreases  or  increases  in  import  du¬ 
ties  designed  to  provide  for  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  articles  may  be  made  by  the  Au¬ 
thority  either  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
application  of  any  person  or  group  showing 
adequate  and  proper  interest  in  the  import 
duties  in  question:  Provided ,  however.  That 


no  change  in  any  import  duty  shall  be  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Authority  until  after  it  shall 
have  first  conducted  a  full  investigation  and 
presented  tentative  proposals  followed  by 
a  public  hearing  at  which  interested  parties 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

“(d)  The  Authority,  in  setting  import  du¬ 
ties  so  as  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  as  herein  provided,  may,  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
prescribe  specific  duties  or  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty  upon  the  foreign  value  or  export 
value  as  defined  in  sections  402  (c)  and  402 

(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  upon  the 
United  States  value  as  defined  in  section  402 

(e)  of  said  act. 

“(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to 
transfer  any  article  from  the  dutiable  list 
to  the  free  list,  or  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list. 

“(f)  Any  increase  or  decrease  in  import 
duties  ordered  by  the  Authority  shall  become 
effective  90  days  after  such  order  is  an¬ 
nounced:  Provided,  That  any  such  order  is 
first  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Authority 
and  is  not  disapproved,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  within 
60  days  thereafter. 

“(g)  No  order  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Authority  under  this  section  which  increases 
existing  import  duties  on  foreign  articles  if 
the  Authority  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  operates,  or  the  domestic 
article  is  produced,  in  a  wasteful,  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  extravagant  manner. 

“(h)  The  Authority,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subdivisions  (c)  and  (f )  in  this 
section,  may  impose  quantitative  limits  on 
the  importation  of  any  foreign  article,  in 
such  amounts,  and  for  such  periods,  as  it 
finds  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act;  Provided,  however. 
That  no  such  quantitative  limit  shall  be 
imposed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  in  effect  pursuant 
to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

“(i)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

“(1)  The  term  ‘domestic  article’  means 
an  article  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or 
product  of  the  United  States;  and  the  term 
‘foreign  article’  means  an  article  wholly 
or  in  part  the  growth  or  product  of  a  for¬ 
eign  country. 

"(2)  The  term  ‘United  States’  includes 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

“(3)  The  term  ‘foreign  country’  means 
any  empire,  country,  dominion,  colony,  or 
protectorate,  or  any  subdivision  or  subdi¬ 
visions  thereof  (other  than  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions). 

“(4)  The  term  ‘landed  duty  paid  price’ 
means  the  price  of  any  foreign  article  after 
payment  of  the  applicable  customs  or  im¬ 
port  duties  and  other  necessary  charges,  as 
represented  by  the  acquisition  cost  to  an 
importing  consumer,  dealer,  retailer,  or 
manufacturer,  or  the  offering  price  to  a  con¬ 
sumer,  dealer,  retailer,  or  manufacturer,  if 
imported  by  an  agent. 

“(j)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  functions  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

“(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  entry 
and  declaration  of  foreign  articles  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  a  change  in  basis  of  value 
has  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
division  (d)  of  this  section,  and  for  the 
form  of  invoice  required  at  time  of  entry.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  myself  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  minerals  and  materials 
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listed  as  critical,  which  means  that  a 
part  or  all  of  such  minerals  and  ma¬ 
terials  would  be  produced  in  and  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  from  areas 
where  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  them,  or  to  import 
them.  I  offer  the  list  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  .  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Acquired  by  Purchase 
group  i 
Minerals 

Abrasive  crude  aluminum  oxide;  alumi¬ 
num;  antimony;  asbestos,  amosite;  asbes¬ 
tos,  chrysotile;  asbestos,  crocidolite;  baux¬ 
ite,  metal  grade;  bauxite,  refractory  grade; 
beryl;  bismuth;  cadmium;  celestite;  chro¬ 
mite,  chemical  grade;  chromite,  metallurgi¬ 
cal  grade;  chromite,  refractory  grade;  cobalt 
columbite;  copper;  corundum;  diamonds,  in¬ 
dustrial;  fluorspar,  acid  grade;  flourspar, 
metallurgical  grade;  graphite,  amorphorous 
lump;  graphite,  crucible  grade;  graphite,  lu¬ 
bricant  and  packing  grade;  kyanite;  lead; 
magnesium;  manganese  ore,  battery  grade; 
manganese  ore,  chemical  grade;  manganese 
ore,  metallurgical  grade;  mercury;  mica, 
muscovite  block,  good  stained  and  better; 
mica,  muscovite  block,  stained  (radio  tube 
quality;  mica,  muscovite  film;  mica,  mus¬ 
covite  splittings;  mica,  phlogopite  splittings; 
molybdenum;  nickel;  petroleum;  platinum 
group  metals,  iridium;  platinum  group 
metals,  platinum;  quartz  crystals;  rare 
earths;  selenium;  tin;  titanium;  rutile  ilme- 
nite;  tungsten;  vanadium;  zinc;  uranium; 
thorium. 

Nonminerals 

Bristles,  hog;  castor  oil;  coconut  oil; 
cordage  fibers,  abaca;  cordage  fibers,  sisal; 
cottton,  extra-long  staple;  feathers  and 
down,  waterfowl;  hyoscine;  iodine;  jewel 
bearings,  instrument  jewel  except  vee 
jewels;  jewel  bearings,  sapphire  and  ruby 
vee  jewels;  jewel  bearings,  watch  and  timing 
device  jewels;  opium;  palm  oil;  pyrethrum; 
quinidine;  quinine;  rubber,  crude  natural; 
sapphire  and  ruby;  shellac;  silk;  talc,  stea¬ 
tite,  block;  sperm  oil;  vegetable  tannin  ex¬ 
tract,  chestnut;  vegetable  tannin  extract, 
quebracho;  vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle. 

GROUP  II 

Minerals 

Bauxite,  abrasive;  cryolite,  natural; 
graphite,  crystalline  fines;  ilmenite;  mica 
muscovite  block,  stained  and  lower;  mica, 
phlogopite  block;  platinum  group  metals, 
osmium;  platinum  group  metals,  palladium; 
platinum  group  metals,  rhodium;  platinum 
group  metals,  ruthenium;  rutile;  selenium; 
zirconium  ore,  baddeleyite;  zirconium  ore, 
zircon. 

Nonminerals 

Agar;  cotton;  diamond  dies;  emetine;  op¬ 
tical  glass;  talc,  steatite,  ground;  wool. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  should  read  the  list. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  amendment  reads 
in  part,  as  follows: 

That  as  used  in  this  act  the  term  “stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  ma¬ 
terials”  means  any  metal  or  mineral  ore  or 
concentrate  not  fabricated  into  finished 
form,  and  any  other  material,  which  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  strategic  or  critical  under 
section  2  (a)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  develop  and  promote  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  strategic  and  critical  metals,  min¬ 
erals,  and  materials  within  the  United  States 
so  that  such  metals,  minerals,  and  materials 
will  be  available  to  the  Nation  in  time  of 
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war  and  to  relieve  the  United  States  from 
dependency  upon  foreign  areas  for  such  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  ma¬ 
terials,  the  transportation  of  which  in  time 
of  war  would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 

To  administer  the  act: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Materials 
Authority,  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Authority),  which  shall 
have  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  with 
respect  to  any  strategic  and  critical  metal, 
mineral,  and  material  whenever  the  Author¬ 
ity  certifies  that  such  strategic  and  critical 
metal,  mineral,  or  material  requires  relief  as 
authorized  herein. 

As  to  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Authority: 

Sec.  4.  All  powers  vested  in,  delegated  to, 
or  otherwise  properly  exercisable  by  the 
President  or  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  strategic 
and  critical  metals,  minerals,  and  materials, 
are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  shall  be  ex¬ 
ercisable  by  the  Authority,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  right  to  invoke  the  va¬ 
rious  escape  clauses,  reservations,  and  op¬ 
tions  therein  contained,  and  to  exercise  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  any  rights  or 
privileges  therein  provided  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Authority  is  authorized 
and  directed  from  time  to  time,  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  herein  provided,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  establish  import  duties  upon 
strategic  and  critical  metals,  minerals,  or 
other  materials,  which  will  provide  for  fair 
and  reasonable  competition  between  domes¬ 
tic  articles  and  like  or  similar  foreign  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  principal  market  or  markets  of 
the  United  States.  A  foreign  article  shall 
be  considered  as  providing  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  competition  to  United  States  producers 
of  a  like  or  similar  article  if  the  Authority 
finds  as  a  fact  that  the  landed  duty  paid 
price  of  the  foreign  article  in  the  principal 
market  or  markets  in  the  United  States  Is 
a  fair  price,  including  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  importers,  and  is  not  substantially  below 
the  price,  including  a  reasonable  profit  for 
domestic  producers,  at  which  the  like  or 
similar  domestic  articles  can  be  offered  to 
consumers  of  the  same  class  by  the  domestic 
industry  in  the  principal  market  or  markets 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  the  landed 
duty  paid  price  of  a  foreign  article,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fair  profit  for  the  importers,  is,  and 
may  continue  to  be,  a  fair  price  under  sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Authority 
shall  take  into  consideration,  insofar  as  it 
finds  it  practicable — • 

(1)  the  lowest,  highest,  average,  and  me¬ 
dian  landed  duty  paid  price  of  the  article 
from  foreign  countries  offering  substantial 
competition; 

(2)  any  change  that  may  occur  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  foreign  countries  either  by  reason  of  de¬ 
valuation  or  because  of  a  serious  unbalance 
of  international  payments; 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  amendment  has  heretofore 
been  printed  in  the  Record.  I  shall  sim¬ 
ply  say  that  the  Authority  could  take  into 
consideration  any  manipulation  of  cur¬ 
rency,  price,  or  control,  or  any  subsidiz¬ 
ing  of  exports  from  foreign  nations  to 
this  country,  in  fixing  the  proper  import 
fee  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 


competition.  The  Authority  could  also 
transfer  any  article  from  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list  or  from  the  free  list 
to  the  dutiable  list. 

Reading  further  from  the  amendment : 

(d)  The  Authority,  in  setting  import 
duties  so  as  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  as  herein  provided,  may,  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  pre¬ 
scribe  specific  duties  or  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  upon  the  foreign  value  or  export  value 
as  defined  in  sections  402  (c)  and  402  (d)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  upon  the  United 
States  value  as  defined  in  section  402  (e)  of 
said  act. 

The  Authority,  on  its  own  motion,  or 
by  request,  could  consider  any  commod¬ 
ity,  and  provide  for.  quotas,  with  the 
following  proviso: 

Promded,  however,  That  no  such  quantita¬ 
tive  limit  shall  be  imposed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  any  foreign-trade  agreement 
in  effect  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

What  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
do  is  to  make  available  and  develop 
within  the  United  States,  the  critical 
materials  without  which  this  Nation  can 
not  fight  a  war,  and  which  are  now  ob¬ 
tained  from  nations  across  major  oceans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  in  the  chair).  Is  further  time  de¬ 
sired  on  the  amendment?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  Malone],  As  many  as  favor 
the  amendment  will  say  “Aye”;  opposed, 
“No.”  The  “Noes”  have  it,  and  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MALONE.  A  division,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  already  announced  the  result 
of  the  vote.  The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  June  24,  1954, 
which  I  have  received  from  John  C. 
Lynn,  legislative  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  24,  1954. 

Hon.  Albert  Gore, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  We  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  a  proposed  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  22  which  has  been  proposed  by  Senator 
Mundt  and  several  other  Senators.  This 
amendment  makes  some  very  drastic  changes 
in  section  22  which  we  believe  are  un¬ 
necessary  and  unwise. 

It  adds  a  new  standard  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  section  22,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  require  additional  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports,  either  by  quotas  or  imposing  fees  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  maintain  full  parity 
prices  for  farm  products  in  the  United 
States.  Even  under  existing  temporary 
price  support  legislation,  it  is  not  manda¬ 
tory  to  support  prices  above  90  percent  of 
parity.  To  invoke  import  restrictions  when 
prices  are  below  full  parity  for  the  purpose 
of  boosting  domestic  prices  to  full  parity 
levels  would  drastically  change  the  concept 
and  application  of  section  22.  It  would 
convert  section  22  into  a  protectionist  de¬ 
vice  which  conceivably  could  do  much  harm 
to  our  foreign  trade  by  inviting  a  flood  of 
retaliatory  actions. 


The  proposed  amendment  also  takes  away 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  President 
to  determine  whether  to  impose  import 
quotas«or  fees  under  section  22  and  make  it 
mandatory  upon  the  President  to  put  into 
effect  whatever  findings  are  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  effect,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  made  an  agent  of  the 
Commission  to  proclaim  its  findings.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  remove 
the  President's  discretionary  authority. 

The  fact  is,  section  22  as  now  improved 
and  amended  and  with  the  improved  proce¬ 
dures  that  have  been  adopted  during  the 
past  year,  is  working  satisfactorily.  The 
existing  powers  and  authority  in  the  act  are 
adequate  to  deal  with  needed  actions  with 
respect  to  imports  which  jeopardize  the  effec¬ 
tuation  of  farm  price  support  programs. 
Therefore,  we  believe  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unwise  to  approve  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  amendment.  If  adopted,  they 
could  do  much  harm  to  our  foreign  export 
outlets  for  agricultural  products  and  other 
commodities  as  well.  We  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  rejected. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  the  so-called  Syming¬ 
ton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  such  section  350  to  decrease  the  duty  on 
any  article  the  continued  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet 
projected  national  defense  requirements,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  would  be 
threatened  by  such  decrease  in  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  yield  himself  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Not  very 
long.  Approximately  3  minutes. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  could  not  be  present  today 
because  he  is  away  on  official  business. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  look  after  this 
amendment  for  him.  I  am  glad  to  do  so, 
because  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  founded  on 
correct  principles. 

I  wish  to  read  from  a  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  amendment.  He  wanted 
me  to  tell  the  Senate  that  he  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  He  believes  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  approach  to  tariff  ad¬ 
justments,  and  favors  the  extension  of 
the  President’s  authority  in  that  respect. 
However,  he  feels  that  no  tariff  action 
should  be  taken  unless  clear  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  will  result  from  such  action,  and 
with  our  own  welfare  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  negotiators.  He 
feels  that  foreign  trade  must  be  on  a 
two-way-street  basis. 

He  emphasizes  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  which  is  the 
world  in  which  we  trade  and  do  business. 
He  states  that  at  this  time  we  should 
not  take  any  actions  regarding  interna¬ 
tional  trade  without  premising  each 
such  action  on  the  question:  How  does 
this  affect  our  national  defense? 

That  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  believe  the  President  already  has  the 
broad  power  the  amendment  provides, 
but  it  is  not  amiss  to  pinpoint  it,  so  that 
when  the  President  faces  a  situation 
such  as  is  depicted  in  the  amendment, 
he  shall  have  that  discretion.  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  law  already,  but  I  think  the 
amendment  is  timely. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  is  a  very  good  amend¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  adopted. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson!  for  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  final  passage  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  LMr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burke],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Lennon],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  each  of  the  Senators  whose  ab¬ 
sence  I  have  announced  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  announce  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  is  necessarily  absent 
and  if  present  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 71 


Aiken 

George 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bowring 

Hendrickson 

Neely 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Payne 

Byrd 

Holland 

Potter 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Case 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Clements 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smathers 

Daniel 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Due 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Thye 

EHender 

Lehman 

Upton 

Ferguson 

Bong 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Welker 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Fulbright 

Martin 

NAYS— 3 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Malone 

McCarran 

NOT  VOTING— 

21 

Bricker 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

Burke 

Hill 

McClellan 

Butler,  Md. 

Ives 

Morse 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Chavez  . 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Lennon 

Young 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  has  just  been  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART¬ 
MENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  1955 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1637  (H.  R. 
9447)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  related  independ¬ 
ent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
9447)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  related  inde- 
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pendent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9447)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  in¬ 
dependent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  is  not  intended  to  debate  or 
vote'  on  the  bill  tonight,  but  simply  to 
make  it  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mi’.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  are 
the  Senator’s  plans  for  tomorrow? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that,  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation  bill,  I  hope 
to  take  up  tomorrow  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  Armed  Services  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  on  which  the  House  acted  today, 
and  also,  depending  on  what  progress 
we  make  tomorrow,  to  take  up  a  number 
of  other  bills  which  have  been  previously 
mentioned,  namely,  Calendar  1541, 
House  bill  303,  to  transfer  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  hospital  and 
health  facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  Calendar  No.  1604,  Senate  bill  3385, 
to  provide  for  more  effective  extension 
work  among  Indian  tribes  and  members 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  that  that  will  probably  com¬ 
plete  our  work  for  tomorrow.  I  shall 
then  make  some  additional  announce¬ 
ments.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  want 
to  consider  in  executive  session  the  in¬ 
ternational  Copyright  Convention,  which 
may  then  go  over  to  the  following  day 
for  action,  so  that  we  can  clear  the  decks 
to  take  up  the  tax  bill,  starting  on 
Monday. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  calendar  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  if  they  can  be  prepared — it  will 
be  a  fairly  short  calendar,  in  any  event, 
because  it  will  be  called  from  where  we 
left  off  at  the  last  calendar  call — to  take 
up  the  legislative  calendar  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  minority  calendar 
committee  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  the  event 
there  should  be  time  to  do  so,  would  it 
be  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
California  to  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  with  reference  to  prevent- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  foreign  aid  bill.  House  acted  on  amendments  to  trade 
agreements  bill.  Conferees  announced  agreement  on  surplus  commodities  bill. 

Senate  debated  tax  revision  bill.  Sen.  Millikin  discussed  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
vision.  Both  Houses  agreed  t 0  conference  report  on  Interior  appropriation  bill. 
Senate  passed  legislative- judiciary  appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Anderson  recommended 
earmarking  of  forest  receipts  for  recreation.  'Senate  committee  reported  life  insur¬ 
ance  bill  for  Federal  employees/^  House  received  USDA  proposal  to  authorize  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Canada  and  Mexico  in  insect  control. 
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FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  9678,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  on  June  25  during  House  recess  (H.  Rept.  1925) (pp. 

8665,  8622,  8624-60).  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  for  military  aid,  economic  development  assistance,  and  technical  coopera- 
... tion. 


2.  SURPLUS  CO' l.'ODITIES.  On  June  26,  during  House  recess,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
file  a  report  on  S.  2475,  to  aid  in  disposal  of  surplus  commodities,  but  the 
report  was  not  actually  submitted.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states?  "Among  other 
agreements  made,  the  conferees  agreed  to  reduce  the  total  amount  to  be  sold  from 
yl  billio^  to  ->700  million,  and  to  retain  6300  million  for  famine  relief," 

_  _  (p.  D750.) 


3.  TRADE  AGREE! ENTS.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  trade  agreements  bill, 

H.  R.  9474,  providing  that  this  bill  indicates  no  congressional  decision  on  GATT, 
and  concurred  with  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide  that  no 
trade  agreement  shall  endanger  defense  production  (pp.  8660-1), 

4.  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report 

on  this  bill,  H.  R.  8680,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement  (pp.  3614-18, 
8592-5).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
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"  AMD  PLANT-DISEASE  ‘  ' 

INSECT/CONTROL.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  coop¬ 
eration  with  Mexico  and  Candida  in  the  control  of  incipient  or  emergency  outbreak 
of  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases  in  those  countries;  to  Agriculture  Committee 

(p.  8665 )• 


6.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  9640, 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  so  as  to  promote  and  assist  in  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  program  (H*  Rept.  1941) (p.  8665). 


7.  RECLAMATION.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  236,  to  authorize  the  Fryingpan— Arkansas  project  (H.  Rept.  1943),  and 
without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  165,  to  authorize  the  Glendo  unit,  Tfyo.  (H.  Rept. 
1944) (p.  8665). 


8.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
H.  R.  9517  (H.  Rept.  1945.)  (pp.  8612-14). 


9o  LABOR-HEN  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  this  bill, 
H.  R.  9447  (p.  8614).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 

10.  COPPER  IMPORTS.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  7709,  to  continue 

duty-free  copper  imports  for  1  more  year  (p.  8620).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President. 

11.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3378,  to  revise  the  Virgin 

Islands  organic  act,  which  includes  a  provision  regarding  importation  of 
diseased  animals  (p.  8620).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 

12.  TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  Oakman  claimed  there  are  "discriminatory  tolls  on  inter¬ 

state  truck  transportation"  (pp.  8622-5). 

13.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Thompson,  La.,  spoke  against  reduction  in  price  supports 

(p.  8662). 

SENATE 

14.  LEGISLATIVE-JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Passed  with  amendments  this 
bill,  H.  R.  9302  (pp.  8595-607).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  Agreed  to  i 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mundt  to  validate  obligations  under  any  regular  annual 
appropriation  act  between  June  30,  1954,  and  the  date  of  its  approval  (p.8598). 
Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Carlson  to  enable  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  to  continue  the  publication  of  monthly  "Economic  Indicators" 

(pp.  8600-2). 

15.  TAXATION.  Began  debate  on  H.  R,  83OO,  the  general  tax  revision  bill.  Adopted 

committee  amendments  en  bloc  so  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  will  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment,  (pp.  8536-89, 
8602,  8607-9.) 

Sen.  Killikin  discussed  the  soil  conservation  provision  which  allows 
farmers  to  deduct  expenditures  (as  expense  rather  than  capitalization)  for  soil 
and  water  conservation,  including  those  for  leveling,  grading,  terracing, 
drainage,  conbour  furrowing,  eradication  of  brush,  planting  of  windbreaks,  and 
other  expenses  for  treatment  or  moving  of  earth.  The  Senate  committee  modified 
the  House  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the  provision  applies  to  earthen  dams  not 
subject  to  depreciation  and  to  the  construction  as  well  as  the  control  and 
protection  of  watercourses,  outlets,  and  ponds.  The  committee  also  made  the 
provision  applicable  for  expenditures  by  farmers  to  satisfy  special  assessments 
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to  my  own  views  that  I  feel  I  should  clar¬ 
ify  for  the  record  so  that  my  constituents 
will  know  where  I  stand  and  why  I  voted 
as  I  did. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  collective  security  struggle  throughout 
the  world.  Everything  that  has  been 
done  regarding  our  foreign  policy  sup¬ 
posedly  has  been  done  with  the  idea  of 
a  collective  security  program.  But  this 
new  $2  billion  in  new  and  carryover 
appropriations  for  the  war  in  Indochina 
is  not  in  keeping  with  that  policy  be¬ 
cause  this  $2  billion  provides  for  a  go-it- 
alone  policy  in  Indochina.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  It  is  not  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  action,  we  have  no  allies  except  a 
half  ally  in  France.  And  here  is  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  The  present  Premier  of  France 
has  been  elected  by  a  very  small  margin 
on  the  promise  to  the  French  people  that 
if  he  does  not  end  the  war  in  Indochina 
in  30  days  he  is  going  to  resign.  Yet  in 
this  bill  we  are  appropriating  $2  billion 
to  carry  the  war  on  in  Indochina  for  2 
years  at  the  cost  it  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  year.  In  other  words,  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
in  less  than  20  days,  because  already  10 
days  have  expired,  France  may  com¬ 
pletely  fold  up  and  pull  out.  But  here 
we  have  appropriated  $2  billion  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  war  in  which  nobody  will  be  in¬ 
volved  except  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  we  are  going  it  alone. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD-  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
on  page  13,  he  will  find  that  that  money 
is  appropriated  for  southeast  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific,  which  is  a  much 
bigger  area  than  Indochina.  The  whole 
program  is  to  save  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  But  the  bulk  of  it  is 
going  to  carry  on  the  Indochina  war. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  Indochina  went  down, 
the  necessity  for  saving  the  surrounding 
areas  would  be  greater,  not  less. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
carrying  on  a  policy  of  war  for  a  country 
which  itself  is  not  sold  on  war. 

Mr.  HATJiECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  assure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  no  such  undertaking  as  that 
will  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  assurance  of  our  majority,  leader 
because  I  know  his  words  are  quite 
weighty  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake.  We  are  saying  in  reality  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  arm  this  country 
and  arm  that  country  and  have  a  strong 
Army  and  a  strong  Navy  and  the  world 
is  going  to  come  out  all  right.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  basing  too 
much  of  our  entire  philosophy  and  thesis 
upon  strength  and  strength  alone.  I  dis¬ 
count  that  thesis  entirely.  I  think  one 
ounce  of  righteousness  is  worth  100  divi¬ 
sions  in  any  war,  and  we  find  ourselves, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Indochina, 
where  we  are  not  on  the  side  of  right, 
and  we  will  never  win.  With  all  the 


billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  already 
poured  into  Indochina,  in  many  cases 
and  in  many  of  the  individual  battles  the 
armed  strength  on  the  so-called  French 
side  has  outnumbered  the  other  side  by 
a  ratio  of  20  to  1,  and  they  could  not  win 
because  right  was  not  on  their  side.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  people  of  Indochina  have 
been  sold  on  the  idea  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  on  their  side,  that  they  will 
obtain  their  independence,  and  that  the 
Americans  are  trying  to  foist  French 
colonialism  and  exploitation  upon  them. 
We  can  pour  $100  billion  into  Indochina 
and  send  6  million  American  boys  into 
Indochina,  which  I  am  positive  we  will 
not  do,  but  it  will  not  solve  anything, 
because  we  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence,  and  as  long  as  we  are  on  the  wrong 
side,  it  does  not  pay  to  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  a  war  under  those  conditions. 

Now,  I  have  never  been  in  Asia,  but 
from  1931  to  1934  I  taught  about  100 
Asiatic  students  on  the  west  coast.  They 
came  from  Malaya,  they  came  from 
India,  they  came  from  Japan,  from 
Indochina,  and  Indonesia,  and  I  learned 
a  lot  from  those  people  who  we  do  not 
understand.  The  most  important  thing 
I  know  of  in  Asia  is  saving  face.  That 
country  that  loses  face  with  the  Asians 
loses  face  for  all  time,  and  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  situation  develop 
where,  in  my  honest  consciousness,  in¬ 
stead  of  spending  this  vast  amount  of 
money,  we  would  pass  a  resolution  in 
this  Congress  something  to  this  effect, 
that  our  hearts  and  sympathies  are  with 
the  Indochinese  people  and  we  hope  and 
pray  for  their  independence  and  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  obtain  their 
independence  from  French  colonialism 
and  the  Communists,  and  if  we  pass  that 
simple  resolution  and  just  leave  this  ap¬ 
propriation  out,  it  would  do  more  to  save 
our  face  throughout  Asia  and  through¬ 
out  the  world  than  anything  you  might 
possibly  do.  Because  this  is  the  de¬ 
scription  given  me  by  these  Asiatic 
students  I  taught  years  ago.  They  said 
the  Asiatics  might  be  compared  to  two 
dogs.  One  dog  is  very  rich  dog.  He  has 
a  $500  house  in  which  he  lives,  made  by 
his  master;  he  has  a  beautiful  silk  pil¬ 
low  upon  which  he  sleeps  at  night.  But, 
this  dog  that  has  that  $500  house  and 
that  silk  pillow  to  sleep  on  and  the  best  of 
food  is  not  happy  because  he  is  chained. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  take  a  dog  that 
is  free  to  roam  the  woods.  He  is  never 
clean,  he  never  has  a  bath,  he  has  no 
house  to  live  in,  nothing  to  sleep  on, 
and  he  gets  his  food  from  the  garbage 
can,  but  that  dog  is  not  chained  and 
that  dog  is  happy.  And,  these  students 
told  me  at  that  time,  when  this  thing 
was  in  the  making,  that  that  was  the 
philosophy  of  these  Asiatic  people.  They 
do  not  care  what  master  serves  them, 
they  do  not  care  what  kind  of  house 
they  have,  they  do  not  even  care  any¬ 
thing  about  the  economic  conditions,  but 
they  want  their  freedom;  they  want  to 
be  free. 

Now,  we  are  promising  them  all  sorts 
of  things.  We  are  promising  them  am¬ 
munition,  we  are  promising  them  guns 
and  foods.  They  do  not  want  that. 
What  they  want  to  be  promised  is  their 
freedom  and  their  independence.  We 


cannot  save  face  in  Asia  by  upholding 
French  colonialism  and  slavery.  Yet 
this  appropriation  does  just  that.  We 
are  inviting  $2  billion  of  ill-will  in  Asia 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  contrary  to  everything  America 
should  stand  for.  I  cannot  reconcile 
helping  to  fight  for  French  colonialism 
and  bigotry  with  what  I  know  all  Asians 
and  Americans  really  want. 

(Mr.  O’KONSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  SieminskiI. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  rush  to  fill  our  immigration  quotas 
was  slowing  down  or  if  the  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  South  America 
and  Africa  and  Australia  showed  no  fur¬ 
ther  inclination  to  come  and  settle  in  the 
United  States,  then  I  should  think  we 
were  in  bad  shape  indeed.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  people  still  want  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 

There  is  something  about  the  United 
States  that  people  from  other  lands  have 
preferred.  Perhaps  it  is  opportunity, 
the  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest, 
the  talents  with  which  the  Creator  has 
endowed  us;  to  stifle  a  talent,  to  us,  is 
a  crime.  As  a  nation  of  coaches,  we  de¬ 
light  in  fielding  great  teams,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  is  taught  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  to  use  his  own  head,  even  in 
the  most  synchronized  of  plays. 

Until  we  make  known  to  others  that 
to  stifle  a  talent  and  not  to  use  it  for 
the  good  of  the  individual  and  his  fel¬ 
low  man  is  wicked  and  wasteful,  then 
moneys  used  to  promote  this  program 
will  avail  little.  The  bayonet  must  not 
stick  out  beyond  the  covenant.  The 
things  the  bayonet  must  be  on  guard  to 
protect,  it  seems  to  me,  are  what  people 
stand  for,  the  conditions  they  seek  to 
overcome  in  their  desire  to  build  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  for  others, 
a  life  in  which  pain  and  suffering,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental,  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum  known  to  man.  Launched  on 
that  premise,  this  bill  can  help  alleviate 
suffering  and  promote  a  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity  sufficient  to  allow  men  and  women 
on  the  five  continents  of  this  planet  to 
work  out  better  destinies  for  each  other. 

This,  then,  is  our  workshop,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man — 5  continents,  2  V2  billion  people, 
half  of  whom  earn  less  than  9  percent 
of  the  world’s  total  income.  In  biology, 
inbreeding  waters  the  blood,  produces 
degenerates.  In  economics,  can  the 
United  States  long  trade  with  itself? 
What  if  the  rest  of  the  world  could  real¬ 
ize  for  itself  the  opportunities  the  United 
States  holds  out  for  its  people?  Energy 
vitalizes.  This  bill,  properly  adminis¬ 
tered,  can  vitalize  others  and,  in  turn, 
ourselves. 

Much  has  been  said  of  moneys  Uncle 
Sam  has  poured  out  since  World  War  II 
to  promote  and  to  lift  the  level  of  living 
of  others  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Little,  if 
anything,  has  been  said  of  the  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  doing  so. 

During  World  War  II,  our  dollar 
shrank  to  practical  zero — we  gave  stuff 
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away,  lend-leased  it  to  win  and  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Our  product  grew. 

Some  have  said  that  if  man  could 
find  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  in 
peace,  the  millenium  would  arrive.  This 
bill  makes  a  step  in  that  direction.  It 
seeks  to  make  all  think  of  each  other’s 
benefit,  as  happens  in  war. 

Strategically,  tactically,  economically, 
politically,  and  socially,  this  bill  can 
spell  out  benefits  for  the  United  States 
and  for  every  nation  on  the  five  conti¬ 
nents  interested  in  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  of  man  under  freedom. 

I  regret  that  some  think  England  is 
closer  to  Russia  and  thus  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  atomic  attack  than  is  the  United 
States.  Do  they  overlook  Alaska?  In 
the  Bering  Sea,  a  very  small  distance 
separates  a  Russian  classroom  from  an 
American  classroom. 

From  10  Downing  Street,  England  ap¬ 
pears  safer  than  ever.  It  is  the  United 
States  that  is  in  greater  danger  of  being 
mousetrapped.  The  British  axle  pierces 
the  globe.  Canada  is  ajpove  us.  The 
British  are  in  offshore  Europe,  and  the 
Australians  sit  in  the  Pacific  with  the 
contending  forces  of  the  world  in  seem¬ 
ing  stalemeate  above  them.  Canada  has 
a  right  bower  in  the  United  States.  The 
Britilsh  have  a  buffer  in  western  Europe, 
and  Australia  is  safe  so  long  as  the  con¬ 
tending  forces  keep  swirling  above  it. 

The  Soviets?  The  danger  they  face  is 
being  mousetrapped  into  a  local  war  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  United  States.  This 
would  play  the  game  of  the  neutralists 
whose  desire  is  to  see  the  two  giants  bleed 
and  wear  each  other  out  farthest  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Mainland  China?  Now  that  Japan  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  in  the  north,  by  the  Soviets 
in  the  Sakhalins,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Reds  in  North  Korea,  and  by  the  Reds 
on  mainland  China,  only  the  southern 
flank  of  Japan  opens  to  Formosa.  To 
the  Chinese  Reds,  Japan  thus,  is  no 
threat. 

Does  the  workshop  spell  out  other  fac¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Speaker?  Would  stalemate  be 
one?  A  system  of  checks  and  balances 
on  the  big  board  among  the  powers  of 
the  world? 

One  could  power  play,  I  suppose,  all 
kinds  of  combinations  and  permutations 
in  the  quest  of  organized  man  for  se¬ 
curity  in  the  modern  world. 

And  before  closing  with  an  observa¬ 
tion  about  British  candor,  I  think  one 
can  approach  a  reasonable  vote  on  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  definition  of 
international  relations  is  sound,  and  if 
the  bill  seeks  to  answer  a  question  raised 
by  that  definition. 

Offered  as  a  possible  workable  defini¬ 
tion  of  international  relations  is  the 
following:  It  is  what  you  as  a  people 
have,  and  how  you  are  going  to  get  what 
you  need  to  live  as  a  people.  If  you  can't 
get  what  you  need  to  live  by  negotiation, 
then  you  must  fight  or  perish. 

The  question  is,  does  this  bill  seek  to 
give  nations  more  ability  to  attain  by 
negotiation  what  they  need  to  live?  And 
if  unable  to  obtain  what  they  need  to  live 
in  self-respect  by  negotiation  will  they 
then  be  ready  to  fight,  lest  they  perish? 


If  the  bill  does  this,  then  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  pass. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  which  it  is  my 
honor  here  to  represent,  I  should  like  to 
pass  along  an  observation  to  our  friends, 
the  brave  and  candid  British:  It  deals 
with  procedure  to  be  taken  when  Uncle 
Sam  and  John  Bull  are  not  in  focus  with 
each  other,  as  they  obviously  were  not 
in  World  War  II  objectives  in  the  Orient. 
The  question  is,  how  best  to  handle  such 
a  situation  with  the  American  people? 

For  example,  during  World  War  II,  a 
brilliant  series  of  documentary  films 
was  put  out,  called  Why  We  Fight. 
They  were  shown  to  troops  in  the  allied 
effort.  It  is  my  understanding  that  two 
scripts  were  presented  by  Americans  on 
the  China  story.  The  British  declined  to 
approve  either  script.  No  film  on  China 
was  made.  One  could  conclude  that 
while  Uncle  Sam  fought  for  the  people 
of  China  to  be  free  of  foreign  oppression, 
the  British  were  chiefly  interested  in  the 
profit  picture  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Asia. 

Is  it  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  understand  more  fully  that,  in 
foreign  affairs,  in  peace  or  war,  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  continually  disillusioned  and 
hurt  unless  they  realize  that  with  the 
British,  two  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative:  One,  will  it  work,  and 
second,  is  it  profitable? 

If  the  above  is  so,  and  if  Americans 
had  understood  British  politics  more 
completely,  and  took  commonwealth 
tactics  more  into  consideration,  then  per¬ 
haps  half  or  more  of  the  blame  Ameri¬ 
can  leveled  against  Americans  for  the 
loss  of  mainland  China  to  the  Reds 
might  never  have  been  leveled. 

On  the  above  basis  would  it  be  fair 
to  ask  the  British  whether,  in  matters  of 
trade,  the  Soviets  could  eventually,  if  not 
now,  become  British  brokers  in  the  Or¬ 
ient,  especially  for  Red  China?  In  1952, 
a  United  States  Coast  Guard  check  de¬ 
posited  in  Hong  Kong,  cleared  through 
a  bank  in  Moscow. 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  do  everything 
possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
cans  abreast  of  foreign  affairs  on  each 
of  the  five  continents,  with  as  little  pain 
and  suffering  to  the  people  thereon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  with 
the  exception  of  15  minutes,  to  be  used 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards!  and  I  had  an  agreement  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  time  that  we  would  each 
reserve  15  minutes  for  use  tomorrow  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader. 

Other  than  that,  I  have  no  further  re¬ 
quests  for  time,  and  I  move  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678),  to  promote  the 


security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise 
and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  today 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  and  I 
make  the  same  request  for  my  colleague 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton]  and  for  other  Mem¬ 
bers  who  have  spoken  on  the  bill  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  9474) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  After  line  7, 
Insert  : 

“Sec.  2.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  such  section  350  to  decrease  the  duty  on 
any  article  the  continued  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet 
projected  national  defense  requirements,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  would  be 
threatened  by  such  decrease  in  duty.” 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  concur  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  moves  that  the  House 
concur  in  Senate  amendment  numbered  1 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  insert  the  following: 

“No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  such 
section  350  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  arti¬ 
cle  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction 
would  threaten  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  require¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  Senate  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  make  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  whether  a  decrease  in  duty  on 
any  article  would  threaten  continued  do¬ 
mestic  production  in  volume  sufficient 
to  meet  projected  national-defense  re¬ 
quirements. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  desirability  of  the  objective  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  it  needs  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  For  example, 
the  Senate  amendment  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prohibit  a  decrease  in  duty  with 
respect  to  a  given  article  even  though 
the  decrease  threatened  the  particular 
industry  concerned  and  even  though 
that  industry  were  vital  to  projected 
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defense  requirements.  In  many  cases, 
as  we  know,  it  is  not  the  particular  arti¬ 
cle  which  is  important  to  defense  but 
the  industry  which  is  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  that  article.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  clari¬ 
fies  that  situation  and  also  insures  that 
the  President  can  exercise  discretion  in 
applying  the  provision. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  agree  that  the  purpose  of  this 
modified  form  of  the  amendment  here 
presented  is  to  make  certain  that  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  After  line  7, 
insert : 

"Sec.  3.  The  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate 
the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  executive  agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.” 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  concur  in  Senate 
amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  Senate 
amendment  simply  provides  that  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  indicate  approval  or  disapproval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariff  and  Trade,  commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT.  A  similar  provision  has 
been  included  in  the  last  two  extensions 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  for  this 
reason  I  believe  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate' to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8680)  entitled  “An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  6  and  58  to  the 
foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
/  a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of  H.  R.  8680. 


THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 

(Mrs.  KEE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ray- 
btjrn)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
beneficial  results  there  may  be  from  the 
talks  now  going  on  at  the  White  House — 
this  possible  good  could  be  completely 
nullified  unless  something  is  done  to 
save  the  coal  industry  from  utter 
destruction. 

Again  it  is  my  duty — not  only  as  the 
Representative  of  the  second  largest 
coal-producing  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States — but  also  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  well  aware  of  the  very  serious 
international  situation  forced  upon  us 
today  by  unfriendly  foreign  powers — to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress — and 
the  administration — to  an  extremely 
,  critical  situation. 

Here  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
asked — again  today — to  extend  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  for  an- 
-other  year.  We  still  have  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  grave  sit¬ 
uation — and  it  is  grave — now  existing  in 
the  coal  industry  of  our  country.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  are  not  even  permitted  the 
1  right  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  importation  of  cheap 
foreign  residual  oil. 

It  is — or  should  be — a  well  known  fact 
that  we  are  unable  to  expand  our  indus¬ 
trial  production  to  any  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  without  a  healthy  coal  industry.  In 
the  unhappy  and  unfortunate  event  our 
country  should  be  forced  into  war  by  a 
foreign  nation,  how  in  the  world  could 
this  country  return  to  full  industrial  pro¬ 
duction — which  would  be  so  vital — with 
one  of  our  major  and  indispensable  in¬ 
dustries  in  such  grave  condition  as  it  is 
today. 

During  the  last  18  months  we  have  seen 
hundreds  of  coal  mines  shut  down.  The 
machinery  has  for  the  most  part  been 
removed  from  these  mines.  As  for  fa¬ 
ther  coal  production,  these  mines  will  be 
lost  without  extensive  and  expensive 
pumping  as  well  as  other  restorative  ac¬ 
tivities  that  would  require  months  and 
possibly  years.  The  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  railroads  now  idle — the  same 
equipment  that  formerly  carried  our 
production  of  coal — is  now  badly  deteri¬ 
orated — a  good  portion  of  it  already  past 
possible  further  use. 

The  unemployment  and  resultant  hu¬ 
man  misery  is  now  at  an  all-time  high  in 
.the  coal  areas  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  be  prudent  in  our  efforts 
to  safeguard  the  basic  security  of  our 
country — our  own  self-preservation — 
then  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must — now — face  up  to  its  responsibility 
and  pass  legislation  to  protect  in  a  fair 
and  just  manner  or  own  basic  coal  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  unfair  competition 
occasioned  by  the  unchecked  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  importation  of  cheap 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 

In  considering  our  full  responsibility  to 
the  American  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  this  Congress — and  to  the 
administration — that  now  is  the  time  to 
act.  Next  year  may  be  too  late. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  this  week  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
91)  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
interference  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  the  Soviet  Communists,  under  the 
general  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and,  of  course,  I 
shall  not  object  because  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  this  resolution;  however,  I 
do  want  to  take  a  moment  to  express 
my  pride  in  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson].  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  wisdom  in  taking  this  very 
necessary  and  important  step  in  reaf¬ 
firming  the  ancient  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  reference  to  the 
encroachment  of  any  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  think  not  only 
Texas  should  be  proud  of  him,  but  the 
entire  country  should  be  proud  of  him. 

I  take  a  particular  sense  of  pleasure 
in  urging  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

That  feeling  flows  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  move  to  unite — rather  than  to 
divide — our  people. 

There  is  no  partisanship  in  this  reso¬ 
lution,  other  than  the  partisanship  of 
defending  American  freedoms  against 
Communist  dictatorship.  That  is  the 
sole  issue  embodied  in  this  declaration. 

This  resolution  is  a  modern  restate¬ 
ment  of  a  policy  that  has  guided  our 
people  for  130  years.  It  is  a  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  be — 
and  will  be — adopted  to  the  changing 
conditions  imposed  upon  us  by  aggressive 
Communist  imperialism. 

I  have  a  great  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
reaction  of  Congress  to  this  resolution. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Senate  minor¬ 
ity — and  approved  immediately  by  the 
majority. 

It  received  the  favorable  and  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  itself  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I  hope — and  expect — it  will  have  the 
same  overwhelming  approval  of  this 
House.  It  will  then  truly  become  the 
voice  of  a  united  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  America  to  speak  with  a  united  voice 
in  the  world  of  today.  There  is  an 
equally  urgent  need  for  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  new  situation  which  we  face. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  Com¬ 
munist  imperialism,  precedes  military 
conquest  with  infiltration,  sabotage,  and 
subversion. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  Com¬ 
munist  efforts  to  penetrate  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  be  met  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  resolution  recognizes  those  basic 
fundamentals.  It  provides  the  basis  for 
a  policy  which  can  bring  unity  both 
within  our  Nation  and  within  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere— a  unity  which  will  keep 
all  of  us  free. 
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I  am  convinced  now — as  I  have  always 
been — that  freedom  will  survive  provid¬ 
ing  we  unite  ourselves  against  the  enemy. 
This  resolution — as  a  legislative  expres¬ 
sion  of  foreign  policy — is  a  long  step 
toward  that  unity. 

I  urge  its  speedy  and  unanimous 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  said.  I  might  say  in  addition  that 
the  news  from  Guatemala  this  morning 
was  certainly  welcome  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  fine  handling,  starting 
some  months  ago,  at  the  Caracas  Con¬ 
ference  of  a  situation  which  certainly 
was  foreboding  to  us.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  happy  at  the  developments  there.  I 
might  also  say  it  is  our  purpose  to  call 
up  this  resolution  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  upon  the  meeting  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  on  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOB  WE  MUST  DO  FOR  OUR 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  represent  the  people  of  my 
district,  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Louisiana,  is  a  distinct  honor  to 
me.  To  serve  with  the  membership  of 
this  House  of  Congress  is  a  privilege  to 
which  I  have  long  looked  forward.  The 
opportunity  to  serve  my  people  is  my  de¬ 
sire  and  my  pleasure. 

Having  spent  some  18  years  in  State 
government  prior  to  my  election  to  Con¬ 
gress,  the  problems  and  procedures  of 
government  were  not  entirely  new  to  me 
v  hen  I  took  my  seat  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  What  I  was  to  learn, 
however,  was  the  greatness  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  representation  in  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  soon  learned  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  great  men  in  this  House  one 
could  still  sense  the  spirit  of  the  people 
back  home.  The  strength  of  our  Nation 
depends  entirely  upon  proper  repre¬ 


sentation  by  us  of  the  ideals  and  hopes 
and  character  of  those  who  placed  that 
great  trust  in  us. 

When  I  speak  of  our  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington  I  cannot  but  do  so  with  a  swell 
of  pride  within  me.  Whatever  part  I 
have  played  in  the  developments  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  83d  Congress  have 
been  a  result  of  sincere  effort  and  con¬ 
scientious  study  of  what  is  good  for  the 
people  of  my  district  and  the  people  of 
America. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  membership  of  this  House  for  its 
generous  assistance  on  the  problems 
which  have  been  mine,  and  especially  do 
I  want  to  thank  the  Louisiana  delegation 
for  the  many  times  they  have  responded 
unselfishly  with  both  time  and  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  people  I  represent.  The 
theory  of  a  system  of  laws  and  not  of 
men  certainly  was  made  a  reality  by  the 
tireless  and  enlightened  actions  of  patri¬ 
ots  such  as  those  with  whom  I  serve. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may 
serve  long  in  this  House.  My  only  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  serve  creditably  and  well.  The 
words  of  Daniel  Webster  inscribed  above 
the  Speaker’s  desk  have  always  been  an 
inspiration  to  me.  The  words,  “Let  us 
develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call 
forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions, 
promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered,”  have  such  great 
meaning  that  one  who  follows  them 
could  not  help  but  serve  with  inspiration. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  a  strong 
people.  They  bear  their  burdens  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  assume  their  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  our  Nation’s  welfare. 
They  in  turn  expect  our  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assume  responsibilities  which 
rightfully  are  encompassed  in  its  desig¬ 
nated  scope. 

In  my  service  to  them,  I  state  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  Nation  of  freemen,  we  must 
not  fail  to  observe  the  responsibilities 
and  rights  of  the  sovereign  States.  We 
must  allow  the  National  Government  to 
be  representative  of  the  collective  will  of 
those  States  and  not  reverse  this  original 
concept. 

In  these  trying  times,  it  is  perhaps 
easy  to  revert  to  a  practice  of  spending 
ourselves  out  of  our  world  problems.  My 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  a  wise  people. 
In  representing  them  and  my  own  con¬ 
science  and  judgment,  I  must  reiterate 
that  we  must  not  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy  in  attempting  to  save  other 
nations  from  the  same  fate.  I  never 
knew  a  doctor  to  cure  a  patient  by  get¬ 
ting  into  bed  with  him. 

We  must  exercise  certain  economies, 
but  let  us  effect  these  savings  first  in  the 
direction  of  doles  to  foreign  countries.  I 
believe  that  nations,  like  people,  can  best 
be  helped  in  a  manner  that  will  not  rob 
them  of  their  self-respect  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  We  must,  if  we  are  to 
remain  strong,  look  to  the  solving  of  the 
many  of  our  own  problems  which  have 
been,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  postponed 
because  of  international  responsibilities. 

The  value  of  the  inland  ports  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  been  proved  in  both  national 
security  and  economy.  The  inland 
waterways  in  Louisiana  played  a  large 


part  in  the  safe  transportation  of  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  Second  World  War.  We 
have  thus  far  done  a  marvelous  job  in 
the  development  of  these  facilities  and  in 
many  instances,  the  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  have  borne  the  cqsts.  We  must  turn 
to  these  problems,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
development  of  waterways  there  means 
the  development  of  strength  nationally. 

This  is  also  true  in  matters  of  flood 
control.  A  plea  for  our  people  in  the 
matter  -of  more  assistance  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  to  alleviate  a  danger  not  caused 
solely  by  local  conditions  is  not  a  selfish 
plea.  The  waters  that  flow  down 
through  Louisiana  to  the  sea  are  poured 
upon  us  by  some  30  rivers  extending  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
problem  is  a  national  one  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  pleas  will  not  go  unheeded. 

The  farmers  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  among  the 
most  enlightened  farmers  in  the  world. 
They  responded  to  our  call  for  previously 
unheard  of  production  during  times  of 
national  emergency  and,  while  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  problem  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses,  this  is  not  a  problem  existing 
solely  as  the  farmers’  responsibility. 

When  war  plants  were  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  more  machines  of  war, 
the  Federal  Government  assumed,  and 
properly  so,  responsibility  for  unneed¬ 
ed  production  at  the  war’s  end.  Why 
not  treat  the  farmers  in  similar  fashion? 
I  shall  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  inter¬ 
est  myself  in  this  problem.  With  proper 
planning,  our  farmers  can  prosper,  but 
most  important,  the  small  farmers  must 
be  protected. 

According  to  qualified  reports  and 
forecasts,  we  in  the  United  States  will 
be  pressed  to  furnish  sufficient  quantities 
of  food  and  fiber  for  our  own  use.  Farm 
surpluses,  therefore,  are  a  temporary 
problem  and  should  be  considered  as 
such. 

The  cutting  of  price  supports  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  farm  program — and 
I  have  seen  none  suggested — will  result 
in  thousands  of  our  small  farmers  be¬ 
ing  forced  off  the  farms.  Where  will  they 
go?  If  the  farm  economy  fails,  other 
segments  of  our  economy  will  surely  fol¬ 
low.  The  results  of  this  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  not  only  industrial  workers,  but 
also  those  who,  after  having  left  the 
farms,  will  necessarily  go  to  the  cities 
to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Government  will  surely  then  have 
a  problem  of  great  proportions — much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  present  farm 
program. 

Rather  than  curtail  our  farm  produc¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government,  I 
believe,  should  stress  farm  research  and 
training  in  order  that  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  sufficient  quantiites  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  preserved. 

Our  departments  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  also  strive  toward  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  and  better  markets 
for  our  products.  Too  many  times  in 
the  past  our  own  markets  have  been 
overlooked  and  our  governmental  de¬ 
partments  have  actually  participated  in 
arranging  sales  and  deliveries  to  other 
governments  from  foreign  competitors 
in  the  face  of  a  stated  desire  for  our 
products. 
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B operation  reindeer"  under  which,  he  claimed,  Christmas  food  packages  vrere  dis¬ 
tributed  in  foreign  countries  (pp.  3729-30). 

4.  PERSONNEL.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R,  9709, 

to  extend  and  improve  the  unemployment  c ompensat ion  program,  including  its  exten¬ 
sion  to  Federal  employees  (H.  Rept.  2001) (pc  8747 ) o 

5.  LAW  REVISION.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  bills  to  revise, 

ccdj.fy,  and  enact  into  positive  law  parts  of  the  U.  S*  Code,  as  fellows:  He  R, 
9723,  title  21,  "Food,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics"  (including  various  provisions  en¬ 
forced  by  this  ‘Depaitmjnt  regarding  animals  and  poultry) (H»  Rept.  1979);  H,  R0 
9730,  correction  of  obsolete  references  (H.  Rept,  1981);  and  H.  R.  9729, 

"Census"  (H.  Rept.  1930) (p.  8747). 


i,  DAIRY  INDUSTRY, 
8670-1), 


Rep©  Johnson,  Wis.,  commended  the  dairy  products  of  Vis,  (pp. 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS*  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference/ report  on  H»  Re  9517,  the 
D.  C«  appropriation  bill  for  1955,  and  acted  on  amendments  which  had  been  report¬ 
ed  in  disagreement  (pp„  8670,  8757).  This  bill  vail  now  be  sent  to  the  Presidents 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R„  9203,  the  le gls lat ive-j udiciary 
appropriation  bill  for  1955  (p«  8742).  House  conferees  had  been  appointed 
earlier  in  the  day  (ppu  8669-70) « 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  RB  9447,  the  Labor-HFW  appropriation 
bill  (pp*  8742-4) «  The  conferees  agreed  to  650,000  (instead  of  6100,000  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Senate  amendment),  under  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  for  improving 
conditions  of  migratory  labor.  The  statement  of  House  conferees  includes  the 
following:  "The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  disturbed  by 
the  lack  of  central  coordination  of  th'e  increasing  activities  in  this  field  by 
many  executive  agencies.  The  managers  believe  that  the  expenditures  of  the  same 
amount  of  Federal  funds  would  result  in  a  more  effective  program  if  these  acti¬ 
vities  were  more  closely  coordinated,  and  strongly  urge  that  the  1956  budget  for 
the  executive  branch  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  correcting  this  deficiency," 

(pp.  8742-4®) 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8067,  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
appropriation  bill  for  1955.  The  conferees  struck  out  the  provisions  for  addi¬ 
tional  supergrades  in  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments  and  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  limiting  the  Commerce  Department's  funds  for  management  studies.  The 
provision  for  a  census  of  agriculture  was  reported  in  disagreement.  Also  re- 
pcirted  in  disagreement /was  the  provision  to  create  an  additional  position  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  lieu  of  the  present  position  as  Administra¬ 
tive  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  (pp.  8744-6«) 

SENATE 


8.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  a  Senate  amendment  to 

K.  R,  9474 }  to  extend  until  June  12,  1955,  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  (pp«  8764—5).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President. 

>"  . . . .  1  i—'-"  ■  . . .  ■  ■  1  1  1  '  ' '  \ 

9.  TAXATION.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  8300,  the  general  tax  revision  bill  (pp0 

8761,  8774-96)©  Sens.  Douglas  and  long  discussed  the  decrease  in  farm  income 
(pPo  8780,  8783). 

10.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Aiken  criticized  the  charge  that  the  President  promised 

90%  price  supports  during  the  1952  campaign,  and  claimed  that  the  President's 
speech  at  Kasson,  Minn.,  was  "doctored  by  deleting  words  and  sentences  until 
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commodities.  House  committees  reported  bills  to  extend  unemployment  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  and  to  codify  food-drug  laws.  House  received  conference  re¬ 
ports  on  Labor-HEW  and  State,  Justice 5  Commerce  appropriation  bills.  Senate  con¬ 
curred  in  House  amendment  to  trade  agreements  bill.  Senate  debated  tax  revision 


bill,  and  Sens.  Douglas  and  Long  discussed  decrease  in  farm  income*  Rep,  Budge 


introduced  bill  to  require  potato  labeling  and  inspection.  Rep.  Herlong  inserted 
Benson-Nixon  radio  discussion  of  farm  program.  President  approved  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  and  bills  to  authorize  3/8  bushel  basket  and  to  continue  housing 
program  1  mo.  Sen.  Aiken  criticized  charge  that  President  promised  90$  price  sup¬ 
ports.  HOUSE 


1.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2b75,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  agricultural  commodities  bo  improve  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  U*  S.  The  conferees  reduced  from  Ql, 000, 000, 000  (House  figure)  to 
1)700,000,000  the  amount  under  Title  1.  The  revised  bill,  as  reported  from  con¬ 
ference,  is  printed  in  the  Record  (pp*  8673-5*) 


2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  consider¬ 
ation  of/ the  farm  program  bill,  H.  R,  9680.  The  rule  provides  for  b  hours  of 
general  debate  (before  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule) 
and  x^aives  points  of  order.  It  is  expected  that  debate  on  the  bill  will  begin 
today  following  votes  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  several  conference  reports  on 
appropriation  bills  (pp.  873b,  87bO,  D755). 


3.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  II.  R.  9678,  to  authorize  a  foreign  aid  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  (pp.  8676-7I4O) .  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Judd 
to  require  at  least  3500  million  of  foreign  aid  funds  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  and 
to  require  that  foreign  currency  proceeds' therefrom  be  used  pursuant  to  the 
aurplus^commodities  bill,  Q,  2b75  (pp»  8733~b)«  Rep,  Oodley  criticized 
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thousands  of  farmers  who  are  supposed 
to  become  agitated  by  it? 

In  several  States  of  the  Northwest,  Mr. 
President,  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  a  close  ally  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  has  distributed 
propaganda  intended  to  make  the  farm¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  adoption  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  farm  program  would  re¬ 
duce  their  income  between  40  and  50 
percent  next  year. 

Such  propaganda,  Mr.  President,  is 
intended  to  divert  the  blame  from  those 
who  are  really  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
duced  income  of  the  wheat  farmer. 

The  wheat  farmer  of  the  Northwest 
is  in  trouble  and  will  probably  have  to 
take  a  reduction  in  income  perhaps  for 
2  or  3  years  more. 

The  responsibility  for  this  reduction, 
however,  can  be  placed  squarely  at  the 
door  of  those  who  now  seek  to  blame 
the  President  and  Secretary  Benson  for 
the  fruits  of  their  own  folly. 

They  are  the  ones  that  insisted  upon 
high  rigid  supports  and  the  use  of  an 
obsolete  parity  formula. 

They  are  the  ones  that  insisted  upon 
control  measures  which  now  prevent 
many  farmers  from  planting  enough  to 
make  a  living. 

The  President  seeks  to  take  the  wheat 
farmer  out  of  this  predicament  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

With  the  adoption  of  his  program  by 
Congress,  the  grain  farmer  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  fairly  early  ending  of  stringent 
controls. 

The  30  percent  or  more  reduction  in 
planting  which  the  wheat  farmer  must 
sustain  this  year — and  probably  next 
year — is  a  direct  result  of  the  high  rigid 
supports  and  use  of  the  old  parity  for¬ 
mula  which  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  its  collaborators  succeeded  in  retain¬ 
ing  on  the  statutes. 

Millions  of  acres  of  wheat  are  now 
being  grown  in  noncommercial  areas  of 
the  United  States  which  never  would 
have  been  grown  had  it  not  been  for  the 
incentive  of  high  rigid  Government 
guaranties. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  guaranty, 
the  wheat  farmer  of  Kansas,  Montana, 
and  other  States  would  undoubtedly  be 
planting  a  normal  acreage  this  year  and 
receiving  a  much  higher  income  than  he 
is  likely  to  receive  under  the  program 
now  in  effect,  a  program  which  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  which  it  is  trying  to  discard 
in  favor  of  a  workable  plan. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  extent  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders  dedicated  to  the  harass¬ 
ment  of  President  Eisenhower  and  Sec- 
re  tary  Benson  will  go. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  held 
at  the  St.  Paul  auditorium  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  large  number  of  delegates  gath¬ 
ered  there  heard  a  recording  of  the 
voice  of  President  Eisenhower  himself 
promise  them  what  they  might,  in  all 
fairness,  interpret  as  full  parity  price 
for  their  grain. 

It  is  no  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  farmers  hearing  the  President 
promise  them  100  percent  of  parity  price 


in  his  own  voice  were  likely  subject  for 
agitators  to  prey  upon. 

I  am  told  that  the  same  recording 
used  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grain  Terminal  Association  in  St.  Paul 
was  also  used  over  other  radio  stations 
controlled  by  this  organization. 

In  the  December  20  issue  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Sted- 
man,  one  of  the  Northwest’s  most  con¬ 
scientious  agricultural  writers,  exposed 
the  trick  by  which  President  Eisenhower, 
in  his  own  voice,  seemingly  contradicted 
himself. 

Mr.  Stedman  pointed  out  how  a  re¬ 
cording  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  Kasson 
speech  had  been  doctored  by  deleting 
words  and  sentences  until  an  erroneous 
picture  of  his  position  was  portrayed  in 
his  own  voice. 

This  column  shows  exactly  what  words 
and  sentences  were  omitted  from  the 
President’s  speech  at  Kasson,  Minn.,  in 
order  to  cause  him  to  appear  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  contradictory  statement  at  the  St. 
Paul  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Stedman’s  column  printed  in  the  Record 
in  full  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Voice  of  Ike 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

This  administration,  said  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  his  Wednesday  press  conference,  is 
one  that  believes  in  keeping  its  promises, 
and  is  going  to  try  to  do  it  in  every  way 
it  can. 

But  the  President  would  have  heard  him¬ 
self  challenged  on  that  very  point  with  a 
recording  of  his  own  voice  as  a  witness,  if 
he  could  have  sat  in  the  great  farm  audience 
in  the  St.  Paul  Auditorium  on  that  day.  The 
quotation  from  him  was  the  widely  publi¬ 
cized  “golden  promise,”  as  it  now  is  called, 
referring  to  full  parity  of  farm  income,  taken 
from  his  famous  farm  campaign  speech  at 
Kasson,  Minn.,  on  September  6,  1952. 

All  the  first  part  of  that  promise  to  back 
a  2-year  extension  of  legal  price  supports 
was  quoted  correctly.  But  then  the  voice 
ran  right  on  as  if  still  talking  about  legal 
price  supports.  Omission  of  two  paragraphs 
and  parts  of  a  third  obscured  a  change  by 
Mr.  Eisenhower  to  the  new  subject  of  long- 
run  help  for  farmers  in  getting  parity  from 
their  own  earnings  instead  of  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Below  is  the  version  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
statement  as  presented  in  printed  form  to 
the  Farmers  Union  GTA  audience  in  the 
auditorium  and  as  recorded  in  a  continuous 
transcription  of  his  voice.  Following  are  the 
statements  as  he  made  them  at  Kasson,  with 
the  omitted  parts  printed  in  brackets: 

“And  here  and  now,  without  any  *ifs’  or 
‘buts’  I  say  to  you  that  I  stand  behind — ■ 
and  the  Republican  Party  stands  behind — 
the  price-support  laws  now  on  the  books. 
This  includes  the  amendment  of  the  basic 
farm  act,  passed  by  votes  of  both  parties  in 
Congress,  to  continue  through  1954  the  price 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

“These  price  supports  are  only  fair  to  the 
farmer  to  underwrite  the  exceptional  risk  he 
is  now  taking.  They  are  a  legal  and  moral 
commitment  which  must  be  upheld.  *  *  * 
I  firmly  believe  that  agriculture  is  entitled 
to  a  fair,  full  share  of  the  national  income — 
and  a  fair  share  is  not  merely  90  percent 
of  parity  but  full  parity.’’ 

Following  is  the  President’s  statement  with 
the  omissions  shown  in  brackets: 
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"And  here  and  now,  without  any  ‘ifs’  or 
‘buts,’  I  say  to  you  that  I  stand  behind — ■ 
and  the  Republican  Party  stands  behind — • 
the  price-support  laws  now  on  the  books. 
This  includes  the  amendment  of  the  basic 
farm  act,  passed  by  votes  of  both  parties  in 
Congress,  to  continue  through  1954  the  price 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

“These  price  supports  are  only  fair  to  the 
farmer  to  underwrite  the  exceptional  risk  he 
is  now  taking.  They  are  a  legal  and  moral 
commitment  which  must  be  upheld. 

“[We  now  have  at  least  2  years  in  which  to 
plan  ahead.  We  must  use  this  valuable  time 
to  figure  out  sound  means  and  methods  of 
maintaining  and  expanding  both  security 
and  opportunities  in  agriculture.  We  must 
mobilize  all  of  the  brains  in  agriculture — 
fanners,  your  farm  organization  leaders, 
your  farm-wise  legislators,  your  agricultural 
specialists  and  research  workers — to  join 
with  us  to  build  and  improve  our  long  range 
farm  policies  and  programs. 

“[Our  goal  will  be  sound,  farmer-run  pro¬ 
grams  that  safeguard  agriculture — but  do 
not  regiment  you,  do  not  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  charge  of  your  farms.  We 
must  by  using  good  old-fashioned  horse 
sense,  figure  out  sound  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  agriculture’s  freedom  to  shift  pat¬ 
terns  of  production  without  losing  the  basic 
protections  to  which  agriculture  is  entitled.] 

“I  firmly  believe  that  agriculture  is  entitled 
to  a  fair,  full  share  of  the  national  income 
[and  it  must  be  a  policy  of  Government  to 
help  agriculture  achieve  this  goal  in  ways 
that  minimize  Government  control  and  pro¬ 
tect  farmers’  independence.  All  I  know  of 
farmers  convinces  me  that  they  would  rather 
earn  their  fair  share  than  have  it  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  handout.] 

“And  a  fair  share  is  not  merely  90  percent 
of  parity — but  full  parity.” 

How  about  having  parity  for  presidents? 
The  fine  old  principle  of  equality  could  be 
extended  to  them.  Parity  could  mean  a  fair 
share  in  the  American  right  to  be  judged 
according  to  actual  deeds  and  words. 

Goodness  knows  that,  with  decisions  and 
speeches  coming  thick  and  fast,  presidents 
have  abundant  chance  to  do  and  say  things 
which  will  be  widely  debated  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are,  and  ever  will  be,  free  to  criti¬ 
cise.  But  should  not  parity  for  presidents 
mean  basing  criticisms  on  what  they  really 
say,  without  alteration  by  omission  or  other¬ 
wise?  Not  merely  90  percent  either,  but  full 
parity  for  presidents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Northwest  farmer 
owes  Mr.  Stedman  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  exposure  of  such  a  masterpiece 
of  trickery  which  might  otherwise  have 
succeeded  to  a  greater  degree. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association  advised  me  this 
spring  that  the  recording  had  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  had  been  broadcast  over 
station  WCCO,  of  Minneapolis,  by  Com¬ 
mentator  Cedric  Adams,  a  popular  news¬ 
caster,  and  a  strong  Eisenhower  sup¬ 
porter. 

As  it  seemed  incredible  to  me  that  a 
reputable  radio  station  like  WCCO  would 
deliberately  doctor  a  recording  of  the 
President’s,  I  looked  into  the  matter 
further. 

Under  date  of  June  8,  1954,  I  received 
a  letter  from  WCCO  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  clears  that  station  of  any  complicity 
in  the  matter  and  fixes  full  responsibility 
both  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
and  to  the  law  squarely  on  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association. 
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I  will  read  a  excerpt  from  this  letter: 
This  station  received  a  request  from  the 
advertising  agency  in  St.  Paul,  which  han¬ 
dles  the  Grain  Terminal  Association  ac¬ 
count,  for  a  dubbing  from  the  recording  in 
our  files  of  .the  speech  given  by  presidential 
candidate,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  at  Kasson, 
Minn.,  in  1952.  Mr.  Luther  Weaver,  head  of 
the  agency,  telephoned  Mr.  Robert  McKin- 
sey,  our  program  director,  read  the  cues 
for  the  opening  and  closing  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  quotation  to  Mr.  McKinsey,  and  it  was 
an  excerpt  (about  1  minute  in  length) 
which  we  dubbed  and  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  Weaver  gave  no  indication  as  to  what 
use  would  be  made  of  this  record,  and  it 
was  sometime  later  that  we  learned  that  it 
was  being  broadcast  on  other  stations  in 
connection  with  the  GTA  program. 

WCCO  broadcast  the  Eisenhower  speech 
in  its  entirety  at  the  time  it  was  delivered  . 
at  Kasson,  then  broadcast  portions  of  it 
along  with  portions  of  a  speech  delivered 
the  same  day  at  Kasson  by  Governor  Adlai 
Stevenson.  This  composite  program  was 
carried  later  that  night,  but  the  portions  in 
which  the  candidates  referred  to  their  sup¬ 
port  price  proposals  were  not  edited  in  any 
way. 

In  other  words,  it  was  shown  clearly 
that  the  transcription  used  by  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association  was  doctored,  and 
was  not  the  one  which  Cedric  Adams  had 
used  in  his  broadcast  over  station 
WCCO,  as  I  have  been  advised. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  not  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association  a  subdivision  of 
the  Farmers  Union? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  connection  is,  except  to  say 
that  they  work  extremely  closely  to¬ 
gether.  The  Grain  Terminal  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  is  an  association  of  the 
cooperative  elevators,  under  one  man¬ 
agement.  Theoretically,  I  suppose,  the 
Grain  Terminal  Association  is  a  farmers’ 
business  organization,  whereas  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  appears  to  be 
something  of  another  nature. 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Has  not  the  Farmers 
Union  been  represented  by  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Brannan,  acting  as  a 
lobbyist? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
capacity  is.  I  understand  that  he  and 
several  of  his  stalwart  supporters  and 
associates  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  today  employed  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  do  what 
I  have  to  do  today,  but  we  cannot  let 
the  type  of  propaganda  which  has 
flooded  the  North  Central  States  go 
unchallenged. 

More  than  the  price  of  wheat  is 
involved. 

During  recent  months  I  have  received 
several  hundred  communications  from 
farmers  in  these  States  asking  for  sup¬ 
ports  at  100  percent  of  parity  for  their 
crops. 

The  farmers  are  good  people.  They 
work  hard  for  a  living.  They  are  de¬ 
voted  to  their  country.  They  are  alarm¬ 
ed  and  disturbed  today.  They  are  being 
told  that  President  Eisenhower  has  de¬ 
ceived  them;  that  Secretary  Benson  is 


against  them  and  intends  to  take  away 
their  income. 

They  have  not  been  told  the  truth. 

Our  job,  Mr.  President,  is  to  get  the 
truth  to  them. 

As  Democrats  and  Republicans,  we 
must  work  to  do  this,  for  it  is  not  now 
a  party  matter. 

We  must  and  will  work  out  a  farm 
program  which  will  enable  the  farmers 
to  recover  from  the  damage  already 
done. 

We  must  not  let  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  become  pawns  of  Government. 

Agriculture  must  be  made  free  and 
independent  and  prosperous  at  the  same 
time. 

To  achieve  this  is  our  purpose. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  9474,  which  was  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 

June  28,  1954. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  9474)  entitled  “An  act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  en¬ 
ter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,”  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert: 

“Sec.  2.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  such  section  350  to  decrease  the  duty  on 
any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such 
reduction  would  threaten  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  needed  for  projected  national  defense 
requirements.” 

That  tge  House  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  No.  2,  to  said  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  was  just  read  was  the 
outcome  of  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
and  which  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to 
the  House.  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  considered  the  bill,  has  slightly 
modified  the  terms  in  which  it  came  to 
it,  and  has  agreed  to  the  bill  in  the  modi¬ 
fied  form. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  minority  leader  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  the 
author  of  the  original  amendment,  has 
stated  that  the  form  in  which  it  now  is 
worded  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  him. 
Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
present  wording  simply  represents  a  re¬ 
writing  of  the  Symington  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  stating  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  minority  leader  have  approved  of 
the  version  substituted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Mil, LIKIN.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  told  me  just  a  few  moments  ago 
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that  he  approved  it.  I  understand  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  that  he  is  agreeable  to  it. 
So  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  explain  in  what  respect  the 
bill  was  modified,  and  the  effect  of  the 
modification? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  the  Syming¬ 
ton  amendment  was  a  little  more  rigid 
than  was  desired  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  modification  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  proposed.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  by  the  House,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton],  the  author  of  the  original  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  now  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
view  that  the  provision  will  permit  great¬ 
er  freedom  of  trade,  or  will  it  give  power 
to  restrict  freedom  of  trade? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  will  operate,  but  it  will  not  restrict 
trade  any  more  than  it  was  restricted  in 
the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  gives  power  to  restrict  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  does  that,  but  the 
Senator  is  asking  me  whether  the  effect 
will  be  to  restrict  or  not  restrict  trade. 
I  think  that  would  depend  on  how  the 
provision  is  applied.  I  would  say  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  is 
somewhat  more  liberal  in  its  provisions 
than  it  originally  was. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Knowing  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  about  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  and  observing  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  accepted  the 
amendment,  I  assumed  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  gave  authority  to  restrict  imports 
into  the  country. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  is  draw¬ 
ing  some  unwarranted  implications, 
which  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
assure  the  Senate  that  was  not  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  amendment.  I  was  hoping 
he  would  do  so  for  the  Record.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  choose  to  do  so - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  resting  my  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  statement  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  carries  the  substance  of  the  Sym¬ 
ington  amendment,  that  it  was  approved 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  lead¬ 
ership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  myself  approve  it.  There  was  no 
alacrity  about  my  action  in  approving  it. 
I  had  known  about  it  for  more  than  5 
or  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record,  while  I  realize  that  I  can¬ 
not  stop  the  Senate’s  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  I  state  that  I  do  not  favor  it,  as  I 
did  not  favor  the  bill  which  was  passed. 
While  I  cannot  assure  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  of  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  think  it  is  a  very  vague  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  the  placing  of 
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obstructions  on  imports  into  this  coun¬ 
try  if  it  is  desired  to  use  its  provisions 
in  that  fashion.  Although  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  effect  of 
the  language  will  now  be,  in  its  original 
form,  as  I  recall,  the  amendment  cer¬ 
tainly  contained  no  standards  which 
would  enhance  the  flow  of  trade,  nor  was 
it  designed  to  create  a  greater  flow  of 
trade  into  this  country.  So  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  entirely 
correct.  I  know  it  will  warm  the  heart 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  know 
that  the  new  language  promotes  the 
possibility  of  foreign  trade,  because  it 
eliminates  the  question  of  volume. 
Having  sponsored  the  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  when  it  comes  to  national 
defense,  we  cannot  eat  our  cake  and 
have  it,  too.  Either  we  should  give  the 
President  enough  authority  so  that  price 
is  not  the  final  and  only  authority  as  to 
imports,  or  we  should  not  give  him  that 
authority.  This  amendment  gives  him 
that  authority. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  all  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
provision  does  not  set  any  definite 
standards  under  the  broad  concept  of 
anything  which  affects  national  security. 
Therefore,  the  President  would  have 
the  power  to  exclude  imports.  It  could 
mean  that  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was 
inclined  to  be  highly  protectionist  prac¬ 
tically  all  imports  into  this  country  could 
be  stopped.  If  that  is  what  is  intended 
to  be  done,  that  is  one  thing.  I  do  not 
favor  any  further  obstructions  to  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country,  because  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  today,  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  losing  confidence  in  our 
leadership  is  that  we  do  not  want  to 
agree  to  trade  with  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  This  is 
permissive  legislation.  The  President  is 
given  wide  discretionary  power.  If  the 
President  does  not  exercise  the  discre¬ 
tion  wisely  in  such  a  small  matter  as 
that  covered  by  the  amendment,  when 
he  has  such  power  in  time  of  war,  then 
we  are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Are  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  effective  only  in  time  of  war? 
They  are  effective  now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  They 
are  effective  when  applied  to  national 
defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  At  any 
time  the  President  wishes  to  exercise  the 
power. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  recently  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  not  recommended  high¬ 
er  tariffs  on  several  items. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  recom- 
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mendations  to  the  President,  and  the 
President  decides  whether  or  not  they 
shall  be  made  effective.  The  President 
would  decide  whether  the  provisions  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  amendment  should  be 
made  effective.  It  would  be  entirely 
discretionary  with  the  President.  If  the 
President  is  not  to  be  trusted,  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  bad.  If  the  President 
is  to  be  trusted,  no  harm  can  come  from 
such  a  provision,  and  I  think  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  to  be  trusted  from  a  national- 
defense  standpoint. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  willing 
to  say  that  I  shall  trust  with  unlimited 
power  all  President  elected  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  think  Congress  ought  to  retain 
power  in  this  field.  I  do  not  say  I  do 
not  trust  the  present  President.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  President  Eisenhower  is 
considerably  more  liberal  in  the  field  of 
international  trade,  I  may  say,  than  is 
the  Senate. 

But  I  was  not  thinking  of  it  at  this 
particular  moment.  However,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  broad  grant  of  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Potter  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INSPECTION  AND  APPRAISAL  PRO¬ 
CEDURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

VETERANS’  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  27,  1954,  as  appears  at  pages  6855 
to  6859  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date,  I  made  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  excessive  fees  that  had  been  paid 
under  the  Veterans’  Administration  to 
certain  fee  appraisers  and  fee  compli¬ 
ance  inspectors.  In  the  course  of  that 
statement,  I  pointed  out  specific  cases  in 
which  the  ceiling  of  $1,000  a  month  had 
been  exceeded  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Immediately  after  making  that  state¬ 
ment,  there  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  May  30,  1954,  an  article  entitled 
“Appraisers  for  VA  Defended — Attack 
by  Senator  Called  Inaccurate.”  The 
article  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  30,  1954] 
Appraisers  for  VA  Defended — Attack  by 
Senator  Called  Inaccurate 

Washington  officials  said  Saturday  that 
there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  attack  made  by 
Senator  Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
on  18  Michigan  home  appraisers  assigned  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Williams  had  said  the  appraisers  received 
excessive  fees  in  glaring  disregard  of  the 
law  for  evaluating  homes  sold  under  the  GI 
bill. 

The  Washington  spokesman  said  Williams 
apparently  did  not  realize  that  the  $l,000-a- 
month  limit  appraisers  may  receive  for  $5-a- 
house  inspections  did  not  become  effective 
until  September  17,  1951. 

Two  appraisers  accused  by  Williams  were 
Henry  C.  Rohde,  of  2270  Allard,  Grosse  Point 
and  Edwin  T.  Salkowski,  of  11815  Rosemary. 
Rohde  was  charged  with  receiving  $19,535  in 

6  months  in  1950,  and  Salkowski  $19,210  for 

7  months  in  the  same  year. 

Although  Williams  also  said  it  would  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  handle  enough  ap¬ 
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praisals  to  earn  the  amounts  charged  to 
Rohde  and  Salkowski,  it  was  not  clear  imme¬ 
diately  if  an  appraiser  could  employ  a  staff 
and  divide  the  work. 

The  Washington  sources  also  said  Williams 
prepared  his  attack  on  the  basis  of  a  table 
supplied  by  the  VA.  The  table  showed  only 
the  number  of  assignments  made  by  the  VA 
to  each  appraiser. 

“The  VA  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
the  appraiser  was  paid,”  the  spokesman  said, 
“since  only  the  builder,  the  buyer,  and  the 
appraiser  are  involved.  However,  the  limit 
for  each  job  is  $5.” 

Charges  against  6  of  the  18  appraisers 
named  by  Williams  were  based  on  the  ap¬ 
praisals  done  in  1950,  before  the  limitation 
was  imposed. 

The  only  penalty  for  exceeding  the  limita¬ 
tion  is  censure. 

After  reading  the  article  I  was  very 
much  concerned.  I  recognized  that  if 
there  were  inaccuracies  in  the  statement 
I  had  the  responsibility  of  correcting  the 
Record  in  respect  to  any  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  involved. 

I  immediately  called  Mr.  Higley,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  advised  him  of  the  newspaper 
article.  I  received  from  Mr.  Higley  an 
emphatic  denial  that  either  he  or  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  Veterans’  Administration 
had  issued  any  such  statement  as  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  article  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  However,  later  I  was 
advised  that  Mr.  Higley  had  been  inac- 
j  curately  informed  on  that  point,  and 
that  a  Mr.  Thomas  B.  King,  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  had  issued  the  statement  on  which 
the  article  was  based. 

I  then  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
King;  and  I  asked  him  to  review  my 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  point  out  any  inaccuracies  in  it — ■ 
with  the  promise  that  I  would  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  the  Record,  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  him,  his  statement 
pointing  out  how  I  had  erred. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  exactly  1 
month  since  that  time  during  which  I 
have  been  waiting.  I  have  had  numerous 
conversations  with  officials  of  this 
agency,  and  each  time  they  said  they 
had  not  found  any  inaccuracies  and  that 
they  were  preparing  a  letter  to  that 
effect. 

Today,  I  received  the  letter  dated  June 
28,  1954.  The  letter  says  nothing.  It 
neither  points  out  any  inaccuracies  in 
my  statement,  nor  does  it  say  that  my 
statement  was  correct.  In  fact,  the  let¬ 
ter  comes  closer  to  saying  absolutely 
nothing  than  any  letter  I  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  The  whole  letter  will  be  incor¬ 
porated,  but  first,  I  shall  read  one  para¬ 
graph: 

Naturally,  at  this  date  Mr.  King  cannot  re¬ 
call  every  particular  of  the  resultant  con¬ 
versation.  However,  Mr.  King  positively  re¬ 
members  that  he  advised  the  reporter  that 
based  on  his  (King’s)  experience,  Senator 
John  Williams  was  a  very  fair-minded  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  in  his  (King’s)  opinion  that 
if  there  were  any  inaccuracies  in  Senator 
Williams’  statements,  it  must  be  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
not  asking  for  his  opinion  of  me. 
FYankly,  to  judge  from  the  letter,  Mr. 
King’s  opinion  of  me  is  slightly  higher 
than  my  opinion  of  Mr.  King.  I  had 
asked  Mr.  King  to  point  out  any  inac- 
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curacies  in  my  statement,  and  after  a 
1-month  review,  it  seems  strange  to  find 
that  he  has  finally  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  if  there  were  any  inaccuracies 
in  my  statement,  they  must  be  due  to 
misunderstanding  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  I  shall  re¬ 
view  this  case  from  the  beginning  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  all  the 
correspondence  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  desire  to  show  that  the  statements  1 
made  on  May  27,  1954,  were  based  on  in¬ 
formation  I  obtained  right  here  in 
Washington,  largely  from  the  division 
headed  by  Mr.  King. 

The  first  correspondence  was  with 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Stilwell,  manager  of  the 
Wilmington  regional  office  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration,  at  Wilmington, 
Del. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  incorporated  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  letter  dated  June  28,  1954,  signed 
by  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Stone,  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans’  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  28,  1954. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Following  our 
discussion  of  June  22,  1954,  in  your  office,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  check  into  information 
given  to  the  press  by  VA  representatives  in 
response  to  inquiries  received  as  a  result  of 
your  floor  discussion  concerning  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  VA  fee  personnel. 

First  of  all,  my  check  disclosed  that  the 
VA  issued  no  official  statement,  nor  other¬ 
wise  made  any  voluntary  or  gratuitous  re¬ 
lease  of  information  on  this  subject.  VA 
comment  was  limited  strictly  to  answering 
specific  inquiries  from  reporters. 

Most  of  the  press  inquiries  were  limited 
to  requesting  figures  for  other  States  similar 
to  the  State  statistics  given  in  your  state¬ 
ment  on  the  floor.  These  reporters  were 
truthfully  informed  that  the  only  State  fig¬ 
ures  available  at  that  time  were  those  which 
you  had  specifically  asked  us  to  compile. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only 
news  story  that  carried  any  VA  comment 
concerning  your  statement  was  one  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  clipping 
of  which  is  in  your  possession. 

It  is  believed  that  this  particular  story 
resulted  from  a  telephonic  contact  made 
with  Mr.  T.  B.  King,  Assistant  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Loan  Guaranty,  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Free  Press. 
The  correspondent  first  contacted  Mr.  Frank 
Hood,  Associate  Director  of  VA’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  at  Mr.  Hood’s  home  on  a  week¬ 
end.  He  was  referred  to  Mr.  King  by  Mr. 
Hood  after  he  had  asked  to  talk  to  some¬ 
one  familiar  with  correspondence  between 
the  VA  and  your  office. 

Naturally,  at  this  date  Mr.  King  cannot 
recall  every  particular  of  the  resultant  con¬ 
vention.  However,  Mr.  King  positively  re¬ 
members  that  he  advised  the  reporter  that 
based  on  his  (King’s)  experience.  Senator 
John  Williams  was  a  very  fair-minded  in¬ 
dividual,  and  that  in  his  (King’s)  opinion 
that  if  there  were  any  inaccuracies  in  Sena¬ 
tor  Williams’  statements,  it  must  be  due  to 
misunderstanding  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  King  advises  me  further  that,  in  reply 
to  the  reporter’s  questions  he  stated  that  the 
VA  had  violated  no  law  with  which  he.  King, 
was  acquainted  in  making  assignments  to 
fee  personnel,  and  that  the  only  source  from 
which  actual  earnings  of  any  individual  on 


the  list  might  be  ascertained  would  be  from 
the  individual  himself,  because  VA  records 
showed  only  assignments. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  inquiry  into  this 
matter  that  every  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  this  agency  to  avoid  creating  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  any  controversy  existed  on  this 
subject,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  officials 
concerned  leaned  over  backwards  while  mak¬ 
ing  factual  replies  to  questions  from  the 
press. 

Please  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  every¬ 
one  in  the  Veterans’  Administration  wno  has 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  you  holds 
you  in  the  highest  esteem.  To  us,  your  per¬ 
sonal  honesty  and  integrity  precludes  any 
possible  belief  that  you  would  knowingly 
misrepresent  any  fact  or  make  any  statement 
that  might  be  construed  as  misleading.  All 
of  us  regret  any  inadequacies  that  there  may 
have  been  in  our  various  responses  to  your 
inquiries  which  may  have  been  misleading 
to  you. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  constantly 
strives  for  improvements  in  all  its  programs, 
including  Loan  Guaranty,  and  your  interest 
in  this  same  objective  is  both  most  welcome 
and  highly  beneficial  to  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  H.  Stone, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  my  inquiries 
have  been  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
earned;  and  the  correspondence  I  am 
now  incorporating  in  the  Record  will  so 
show.  In  fact,  in  my  first  letter — of  No¬ 
vember  16,  1953 — to  Colonel  Stilwell,  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  I  asked  for — 

The  names  of  all  inspectors  or  appraisers 
employed  by  your  agency  during  the  past 
5  years. 

The  amounts  paid  to  each,  broken  down 
by  months  and  days  during  the  past  2  years. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  letter  of  November  16,  1953,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

November  16,  1953. 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Stilwell, 

Manager,  Wilmington  Regional  Office , 
Veterans’  Administration, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Dear  Colonel  Stilwell:  With  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  conversation  of  last  Monday, 
will  you  please  furnish  me  with  the  following 
information: 

1.  The  names  of  all  inspectors  or  apprais¬ 
ers  employed  by  your  agency  during  the  past 
5  years. 

2.  The  amounts  paid  to  each,  broken  down 
by  months  and  days  during  the  past  2  years. 

3.  In  instances  where  inspectors  and  ap¬ 
praisers  have  been  separated  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  give  the  date  of  separation,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1953,  I  received  the  following 
reply  from  Colonel  Stilwell: 

Veterans’  Administration, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  November  24,  1953. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  compliance 
with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter 
of  November  16,  1953,  below  and  attached 
find  the  necessary  information. 

The  names  of  fee  compliance  inspectors 
and/or  fee  appraisers  employed  by  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Division  of  this  regional  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  5  years  are: 

*  •  •  •  • 


The  earnings  of  these  individuals  both  as 
fee  compliance  inspectors  and  fee  appraisers 
are  listed  on  charts  attached  hereto. 
***** 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  H.  Stilwell, 

Manager. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  statements  in 
the  letter  refer  to  earnings  not  to  as¬ 
signments. 

I  then  directed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hig- 
ley,  in  Washington,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  letter, 
which  is  dated  December  2,  1953,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  2,  1953. 

Mr.  Harvey  V.  Higley, 

Administrator ,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Higley:  Will  you  please  advise 
me  the  following: 

1.  Are  there  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  or  fees  which  can  be 
earned  by  fee  compliance  inspectors  or  fee 
appraisers  employed  by  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Division  of  a  regional  office  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  ? 

(a)  If  there  is  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
earnings  and  it  is  different  in  the  various 
States,  then  please  furnish  complete  infor¬ 
mation  for  each  of  the  48  States. 

(b)  If  there  are  ceilings,  what  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  their  violation? 

2.  Are  there  any  restrictions  prohibiting 
the  same  individual  from  serving  as  an  ap¬ 
praiser  and  as  an  inspector  during  the  same 
period? 

(a)  If  so,  do  his  combined  earnings  apply 
toward  the  maximum  established  ceilings  or 
can  he  earn  the  maximum  under  each  of 
the  two  jobs? 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Again  I  am  asking 
the  question: 

Are  there  any  restrictions  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  or  fees  which  can  be  earned  by  fee 
compliance  inspectors,  or  fee  appraisers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Loan  Guaranty  Division  of  a 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration? 

On  December  14,  1953, 1  received  a  re¬ 
ply  from  Mr.  Higley,  dated  December  11, 
1953.  I  shall  read  this  letter  into  the 
Record.  It  was  previously  incorporated 
in  the  Record  on  May  27,  1954. 

Veterans’  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  11,  1953. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  pleased  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  Technical  Bulletin  4A-111  entitled 
“Control  of  Fees  and  Assignments  to  Desig¬ 
nated  Appraisers  and  Compliance  Inspec¬ 
tors.”  This  will  supply  you  with  much  of 
the  information  sought  in  your  letter  of 
December  2,  1953. 

You  will  note  from  this  enclosure  that 
there  are  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  fee 
appraisers  and  inspectors  can  receive  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration  assignments. 
The  ceiling  on  the  aggregate  fees  permitted 
is  $1,000  per  month  and  is  applicable  to  all 
offices  of  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

No  specific  penalties  are  imposed,  however 
any  salaried  personnel  responsible  for  as¬ 
signments  in  excess  of  the  maxima  prescribed 
in  our  Technical  Bulletin  4A-111  relative  to 
the  control  of  fees  would  be  subject  to  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action. 

Nothing  prohibits  a  qualified  individual 
from  serving  as  both  appraiser  and  inspector. 


* 


* 


Public  Law  464  -  83d  Congress 
Chapter  445  -  2d  Session 
H.  R.  9474 


AN  ACT 


All  68  Stat.  360. 


To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  period  dur-  Trade  agreements, 
ing  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign-trade  extension, 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
and  extended  ( 19  T\  S.  C..  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  for  a  further  67  stat.  472. 
period  of  one  year  from  June  12,  1954. 

Sec.  2.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  such  section  350  to 
decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduc¬ 
tion  would  threaten  domestic  production  needed  for  projected  national 
defense  requirements. 

Sec.  3.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  deter¬ 
mine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Executive  agreement  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  61  stat.  pts.  5 
Trade.  and  6, 

Approved  July  1,  1954. 
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